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IN MEMORIAM: WARREN HASTINGS 


D uring the leccut celebratioat ol ibc btcenKtiriy of the 

of Warren Hasungs w many worthy tiibutei have been paid 
to hit memory that any further contribution un hardly avoid 
teeming both trite and tuperfluout. Yet it it hard to let the com¬ 
memoration fade away without endeavouring to add at lean one leaf 
to the laurels offered at his shrine. 

Ol the great and lasting services rendered by Hasungs, bodi to 
indu and to England, nothing iKcd here be said, for there is now 
general agrurnent at to their importance. Macaulay declared that “ he 
had preserved and extended an empire. He had founded a pcdity. 
He had administered government and war with more than the capacity 
of Richelieu." Sir james Fitzjamcs Stephen has written that "if a 
man's ability is measured by a comparison betsveen hit means of actioo 
and the results of his action, he must, I thmk, be regarded as the abkat 
Englishman of the eighteenth century." And Mr. P. L Roberts, after 
criticizing many pints in Hastings' admimstration, concludes by pro¬ 
nouncing him to have been " perhaps the greatest Englishman who 
ever ruled India, a man who. with some ethical defects, possessed 
in superabundant measure the mobile and krtile brain, the tireless 
energy, and the lofty fortitude srhich disiinguish only the supreme 
sutennan." 

The man himself is an intcic.tiiig study. On one side compaa of 
pure intellect and filled with ambition to justify his selection for high 
office, he yet imperilled hit future by his patsioo for the wife of a 
needy Guman painter, by the divorce that ensued, and by hit tidite- 
queot marriage to the Udy. Although the utuon filled with swtetaeii 
a life that had been lonely and KU<entrcd, this did not deter him from 
ctiking it ail by povoking a dud with Frandt. His nature was indeed 
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6 IN memokiam: warren haetince 

one of opposites. A master of vigorous prose, he coukl yet write and 
circulate a quantity of mediocre verse. With all his admiiUEtrative 
abilities, his carelessness regarding his own fiiiances was remarkable; 
he spent lavishly, and the ever-mounting costs of hit trial did not 
prevent him from laying out £ 60,000 in building and rebuilding 
Daylesford House. From his portraits shines a calm and impresEive 
<^gufybyet he cut no figure in Calcutta society, for (as Hickey tells us) 
he was "uncommonly shy and reserved." These human touches, 
. however, detract in no way from his essential greatncM. During the 
past ninety years his career has been scrutinized by a succession of 
able writers, both hostile and friendiv. As the result, the fame of 
Warren Hastings sunds at the present moment higher than ever 
before, and he has passed into the company of those heroes of our race 
whose immortality is unquestioned. 

W. FostiR. 



THE QUESTION OF THE STRAITS* 

Bt PHILIP GRAVES 

M y lord chairman, ladies and gentue^Ien. 

In this paper which I have the honour of rr-trling 
before you uxiay 1 have first dealt with the history of the, 
question, its origins, and its dependence on geographical and ecmicwik 
factors, and I have next endeavoured to give a brief summary of the 
methods by which it has been solved or by which lu solution has 
been attempted until our day. 

Finally, I have allowed myself some speculation as to politscal 
developments within the region in which the question of the Straits 
may at any ttiiK become an issue of the highest political and economic 
importance. 

I 

As soon as men tiegan to use the sea instead of merely coUecting 
salt on its shores and combing the beach for eatables, even before 
technical advances in boat building allowed them to take risks instead 
of hugging the tlmrc on fine days, uraits were important as poiiits 
where migraung hordes might be checked, and as mceting i^accs 
where men met men for barter or negouauon. With «ich technical 
improvement marking the advance from dug-out and paddle to the 
plank-built galley, tail, and rowlock, their importance increased, and 
settlements multiplied on their shores; with closer setticrococ came 
increased cultivatioD, trade, and fortification to protect the trader and 
cultivator. 

The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles furntshed an excellent rxanqile 
of this process. Before the t^end* of the foundation of Troy and 
the Golden Fleece took shape, out of the fust contacts of the Greeks 
with the peoples of the Marmora Basin and the Black Sea coast, the 
cultivators of Transylvania and the Danubtan Basio generally were 
irathng directly or indireedy with the peoples of the rEgcan. If, as 
archtroiogitu are inclined to believe, the Danube was the chief channel 
of this trade, we must {dace the beginnings of this “ Question of the 

* Lcowt liven to the Royal Cenual Asiia Socieiy on October f, lyja, 
PMdMMniial Vueouffi AHcnby in die Chair. 

7 
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THE QUESTION OF THE ITKAITS 


Straits” in the third millennium before Christ. It is pro‘^bh“ that 
with the domestication of the horse and the deveioptneot first of 
pack transport and then of wheeled transport, the Straits in ques¬ 
tion gained vastly in commercial and political importance. The 
Anatolian plateau may have been one of the first regions from which 
horsemanship spread east and west. The effects of this new difcnvery 
on the region of the Straits must have been enormous. It accelerated 
land Vahsport and thus increased the commercial Hinterland of what 
we may as well call Troy. It gave the horse-using peoples a military 
•advantage and made settlements on either side of the Straits more 
vulnerable to attack from the Russian Danuhian plain or from the 
Anatolian plateau. The 1 rojan War is a struggle lieiween the sea- 
peoples of Greece and a ' horse-taming " Phrygian aristocracy who 
have entered Asia Minor from the IJalkans. for the control of the 


trade-route to the Black Sea. It ii the ri[»cninj; of one of the chief 
themes in the dram.i of the Str.iiis. 'I he theme rcapjicars when Venice 
uses the Fourth Crusade to overthrow the Hyramme monopoly of the 
Black Sea trade; and ;ig.iin when the Turks, after conquering the 
remnant of the By/.antinc Empire, close the gates of the Black Sea 
for centuries against foreign traders and foreign naval (serretration. 

But this is only one side of the problem. Asia Minor and the 
Balkan Peninsula arc by no means the only regions commerciallv 
^cd by the trade route through Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
&hmd Constantinople is the Bh.ck Sea, and on its Furri*an shore 
great plain that stretches from the (Carpathian to the Altti 
Here you have a region which is destined by nature to be a political 
and an economic unit. No sharp natural o|„,atlc breaks unity. 

L“.’JT” ? T 

Donetz Coalfield and the mines of the Ural, for czample-others lie 
withtn easy access, like the oilfields of Baku, Up to a Z, com! 

ip™ :t,:z r 7 

there is only one natural trade route to the a ^ 

with the stntggt '*• P^ihleitt. W, have begun 

ggic control between the peojilc on the 
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THE QUESTION OF THE STEAITS 


ranean side of the Straits and the people holding the Straits, Grades 
against Trojans, Venetians against Byzantines and then against the 
Great Turk; we might call it the struggle of the Mediterraneans 
against the Byzantines. But as soon as the vast region beyond the 
Straits begins to organize itself politically a third clement takes part 
in the struggle for their control. 


Lst us call this clement the Scythians or, better, the Russians. To 
begin‘sthth, their importance is commercial. Even in the days of 
Herodotus the Scythian rulers are exporting corn to the ifigean. 

• The first signs of political organization appear when Mithridates of 
Pontus extends his Transcaucasian kingdom into South Rusiir, 
enriches himself by the corn trade, and builds the first Bbck Sea 
fleet. Later we have the Gothic episode. But when I said that the 
Great Plain was naturally destined to be a political and econonuc 
unit, 1 should have added this reservation—" given the will to unite 
and given the technical factor of relatively rapid communication 
between the extremities of this area." Without these conditions the 


Great Plain was no more than a disturbed tribal sea, although its 
spring tides were a constant danger to its shores. That was its his- 
tory until the definite triumph of its latest master, the Slav agricul¬ 
turist. As long as the struggle between the herdsman and the 
corn-grower for the mastery of the plain remained undecided, so long 
the Russians were not a constant factor in the Problem of the Suails 
I must aim remark that, while the "Russians" exercised no con- 
Unuous influence on the “ Byzantines " until the eigliircnth century, 
the danpr of a sudden flood from the North was a factor in the 
policy of the Byzantines from the time when the Roman Empire feU 
apan into a "Mediterranean” and a " Byzantine" divismn. The 

laborate fonification of Consuminople. the maintenance of strong 
naval bases in the Straits, the constant attempt of the rulers of tfi 
Straits to make the Danube their Northern frontier, all show chat 

ne of ^e waves from the pUin took the Huns to France. After the 
Hunnish nomads had driven the Goths westward the nGin 
— ««!., i. 

mg corn to Russia. Then comes the episode of the fin 
Slavs with Scandinavian leaders who^ush « • i ^ 

^t become a danger to the By’zantiiJ! but £y w dl^ 



THE QDIITION OF THE STBAITS II 

thilUKAth century we have lomething diftatut, the peat Mongol- 
Tanar itti>'.k^>t to unify die whole |dain from North China » die 
Danube. We know from contemporary evuHice dial the Mot^ol 
rulen, Jenghiz and hit immediate mcccuon, were more dun mere 
deatroyert. They dcsuoycd abundandy, but their atrocities were in¬ 
spired by policy; they founded an organized empire whidi for three 
gcnerationt was the strongest power in the world; and its indaence 
on the future devdopmcni of Russia was of immense im^bctance. 
The Mongers bet^ueaihed the idea of the political unihcaticMi of the 
Great Plain to the Tsars, who succeeded to their power and foully 
conquered the plain right up to the Amur in the reverse direction 
to the Mongol movement. The Rutsun Princes who used to do 
homage to the Great Khan of the Mongols and later to the chief of 
the Golden Horde must have learnt much from their masters. 

But there were limits to Mongol power. They were emphatkaJly a 
continental people and fdainsmen. They had no imerest tn die tea; 
their only overseas campaign, that against )apan, came lo utter grief; 
in the Black Sea they contented themselves with a commerdai and 
pobtical entente with Venice. But their failure to found a more 
pernuocni power over the plain was not, I think, military, nor was 
It necessarily the difficulty of communtcaiion that broke up the unity 
of the Ivmpire. After dl. the Ruriisn rulers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were no better off for transport than die Mongols, yet they ruM 
dTccovely over an almost equally targe empre. It was tlw conversioo 
of the Western Mongol Suits to Islam that in my opinion cbiedy 
broke up Mongol unity. Once the Tartar master was divided by a 
religious cleavage from bis pgan relatives on the Chinese side, and 
was prevented by tcltgious pretudicc from fusing with his Chnstitn 
subfects on the Rustian ude. his defeat was ctnam. This caplin*- 
lion will not |dease the Marxians, whose prophet gave Mohammed and 
hit revolution less dun a line in the iniraducoon to Dm Knptut, but 
it it up to them to hnd a belter one. 

Idam put the cowboys of the western side of the plain into per¬ 
manent opposition to the farmers, and in the later tuges of the 
tiniggic tW remnant of the herdsmen were clients of dim Turkish 
eo-rdigioniits. The Turks thus tfaiew out a flank guard against the 
Ruauatu, but by the end of the cigfateemh century the Black Sea was 
a Rutaan lake and the Turk, once unditpuicd master of the Siraiia 
and the tuccoaor of the Cxtart and the tutor of Europe, seemed on 
the point of bccomiiig a Rutiian door-keeper. But it did not suit the 
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THE question OP THE STRAITS 

chief Mediterranean Powers, Franee, and bter G'**' 

Turkey should (all under Russian dominance, or tl«t eiiher Turt « 
Russian should be in a position to bar the Black Sea to their trade 
or their war-vessels. The French and other Mediterranean 
had been forced to put up with this exclusion in the days of Turkic 
greatness, and though Francis I. secured some privileges for Frc^ 
commerce from the Turk, these privileges were strictly limited. The 
Medkefraneans were not minded to risk a repetition of this situatioo. 
The British, when they liccamc “Mediterranean minded.” wt« 
<■ equally unwilling to agree to the closing of the Straits, and therefore 
of the Black Sea, to their warships. It is true dial Napoleon and iwi 
the Russians brought ihem into the Mediterranean as permanent 
naval residents. His threat to India terrified the British tapitahns 
who had sought to recoup themselves for their .American losses in 
India. But when the N'ajioleonic wars were ended n w-as against 
Russian dominance over Turkey that British diplomacy worked with 
unremitting industry. In 177.) the Treaty of Kiichuk Kaiturdii had 
given the Russians the right of interference in the internal affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire. The secret article of the Treaiy of Unkur 
Skelessi, signed in 1835. gave the Rassian fleet the freedom of the 
Straits, and closed them to eveiy other fleet save the Turkish. Ihesc 
treaties led to the Crimean War, in which Great Britain and Framt 
combined with Turkey against Russia. The Treaty of Pans, which 
left Russia navally at the mercy of Turkey in the Bbck Sea, was 
an outrage against common sense. It was denounced by Russm m 
1870, but the British Government was no longer dis|»sed to fight for 
the neutrality of the Black Sea. Something had hap^icned in Egypt 
that made the Straits less important for the moment to Downing 
Street. That was the construction of the Suer Canal. It made the 
British occupation of Egypt practically certain. .And that tKcupaUon 
finished British influence in Turkey, and gave the utmost importance 
to the fourth and latest factor in the problem of the Stiaiu-the 
Danubian or AustroGerman factor. 

The Russian plain was made to be united (xiliiically and ceooocnt- 
^y. The conditions in the Danubian B.ntn were ttiully diffmat. 
They were the reverse of uniform, as were the affinities of u> nunv 
[wples. They made for political division. But the Danubiaw ol 
the middle and upper basin of the river had advantage dented to 
ffie people of the Ru,sun plain. Tliey were nearer T centre of 
European cviliaauon-indeed. V^nna was one of ffiese ctnue-^ 
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had alwajrt poa a cM c d a better lerbnkaJ equiptnoii and a more ooo- 
Mant tradition, and they had abundant reh^ie* bom the 
hordea. However, their pobticai and racial ditunioii nnUified dieae 
advaniagea until well into the Middle Age*. Till then only one 
Danubtan poopk, the Bulgarian*, eaercued any influence on the qucs- 
lioo of the Strata for any apprcdabie ume, and they were more often 
a buffer >tatc lor the Byaaouoei or unwilling sui^ect* of C(>n«9ati- 
nople than iciiou* rival* to the Ftstr^n Enqiirc. When iBeiTudt 
the Byaanunet’ place be promptly nude the Drniihe hi* frontier, 
and from hi* advance up to and acro« the nver *prang the tong 
•iruggle brtwcicii the Sultan* and the Holy Roman ^perurs of the 
Hapdiurg Houie. Now the Empue wa* pan of the Wen Euro¬ 
pean *y«ein of Suin, but the Haptburg* looked Ea*t. and fUteui 
year* after the end of the Thirty Y'car* War they had begun their 
coumer offenuve which wa* to conqxntaie ihetn for theu tones in 
Germany, lliercafter until the end of the etghiccnih century they 
were generally the altic* of the Rusuan* againti litc Turk. 

In the ntnctccnih century the Ausinan* drew away flora the Ruv 
•utt attuncc. There have been two different ciuTcnii in Rusnan 
diplomacy. One led to the Strait* and the Mcdiicrrancan; the other 
led to the Balkan* and wa* coniequenily a danger to the ripMi- 
uomn plan* of the Ha^xburg monarchy, and c«emually to the 
Haptburg*' hold over thetr own Slav*. 

Alone the .\uiMo-Huiigarutu could not hope for victory against 
the Rununt, but when United (mnuny. highly orgaruacd, patnottc. 
wealthy, mighty in indutuy and arm*, became char ally, the com- 
binaucm protniicd immciuc profftv Bnmarck had already rncour- 
aged the Austrian Dntmg mcA Oitru, ior he leished to keep Aufina 
from any attempt to renew the interference ui Cuiiun affair* which 
bad led to the war of tSWc H« tua-etvor* taw in Asiauc Turkey a 
ftrld for Ckruiaii enicrfuue and diiereet German colomzation. The 
naval pobey of the Empire would arouic Brinffi honiliiy. That 
hoMility RUMt be met by counicr-irritana. and these could be sup 
plied wyih Cernian prompting* by the Modem world. 

In that world the Turk* were chief. From iS8a onward* their 
diplamary wa* gov ern e d by two motive*. One wa* ibew (ear of 
Rinda. The oiha wa* thew dctciiuiaatioa to keep as much of 
Am M they could if they mun kne Europe. The la^ and po«a- 
dally richer part eff thetr Atiatk Empire w« Arffi; kwng the ArffM, 
they hM their Rhgknt* prestige: they ffio would lore a roukinidr 
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of military and civil jobs which maintained countless Beys and 
Efiendis and their dependents in agreeable if uncultured case. They 
felt that the Bridsh occupation of Egypt was a threat to their hold 
over the Arabs, and they were right. So the failing Byzantines called 
in the AustrevGermans against the Russians and the British Mediter¬ 
raneans who threatened them in Asia, and the Germans dreamt of a 
great, transverse block of states controlling and defending the Straits 
agaiixtShe Russian Plain and the Mediterranean peoples and ex¬ 
tending from North Sea to Persian Gulf. So came the War. 


Of the conduct of the War in the Near East 1 will only say two 
things; first, that it was decided there when the defeat of Bulgaria 
and Turkey uncovered Austria-Hungary and brought about a c<^- 
lapse of the Austro-German alliance. Secondly, that Russia suffered 
from the duality of her objectives. Publicly these were Panslav, the 
detachment of the Slav peoples from Austr(vHungari.in rule. Behind 
the scenes Russia sought and obtained the consent of her Mediter¬ 
ranean allies to her annexation of the region of the Straits, including 
Consuntinople. But for diplomatic reasons this was not made public 
in Russia, where Panslav enthusiasm had declineti, until the banning 
of Dixember, 1916, and by that time the only fire burning in Russia 
was the Revolutionary one. 


Russia emerged from a welter of defeat, civil war. and anarchy as 
a Communist dictatorship as much governed by a l«ok and as faithful 
to a prophet as were the Moslems in their first days of conquest The 

he Turks The experiment of using the CJreeks to do their woA 
If lef me o 


territory controlled by a single new ^ ^ «hrot^ a 

ol sis™, T 

ruuani We gen,Ta[|, woHted (n, , il , The McaUf. 

'«dlvMu,d ri,» „ „„ „ 

*■ “*'■ o'■s. 
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•Iwajri wedded to practice. The Byaaminei or hoiden of the Straits 
have, on the other hand, worked for the itrkt control of mch foreign 
oonunerce as used the waterway, and during the ^eater part of ^ 
historical period have aimed at reserving the trade within the Kack 
Sea to their own merchant navy. The Turks, who in their day of 
power simpiy doted the two Siraiu, the Marmora and the Hack 
Sea, to foreign commerce, regarded these seas and chaimeit ai re¬ 
set/ed territorial waters; but they were only improving on t&e*prac- 
tice of the last strong Byzantine rukrs, the Gmineni, who allowed 
Italian trading ship* to come up to Consiantinopte, but retained the 
monopoly of trade in foodstuffs in territorial waters and eaduded 
foreign merchantmen from the Black Sea. The Turks, moreover, 
insisted to the last on the “ ancient rule of the Empire in virtue of 
wtuefa it has at alt tiroes been fortndden for ships of war of foreign 
powers to enter the Straits.'' They insisted at long as they could 
insist on the dosing of the Black Sea to foreign merchantmen, tn 
■TOD, when Peter the Great demanded the right of navigation on the 
Black Sea for hit uading ships, he was ic^ that the Black Sea was 
" a chaste virgin inaccessible to everybody." 

Naturally these clums could only be enfc.ccd by a power formid- 
dile on land and sea. but even in thdr decadence the Turks fought 
for them. It took nearly three generations and four wars before the 
Russianf obuincd the tight to use the Black Sea and the Straiu for 
commercMl navigation on the same footing as the chief Medittnanean 
Posvert, to whom the Turks had given concesuom in the hope of en¬ 
listing their support. On the ancient rule they stood firm until the 
signature of the Treaty of Unkiar Skekssi in tS}}. There was much 
to be said for their ftrmneis. If men had stuck to long bows and 
catapults it might have been possible to allow foreign ffeeu to pass 
through Turkish territorial waters and through what was, in fact, a 
high street of their capitd. But the invention of gunpowder made it 
dangerous to grant such permission save to allies, and then only in 
ezccptional drcumstanccs such as svere foreseen in the Treaty of 
London in i8^. 

Now for the attitude of the Russians. They had reached the sea, 
but diey were not at home on it. Their attitude throughout the 
nineteenth century and lamr suggests a complete lack of confidence 
in their ability to wage naval warfare or protea their commetoc against 
any aiitiag naval power. GoryainofI, the best Russian historian of the 
Quenion of the Straio, wrote: “For Russia the faunous Eastern 
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Question may be summed up in the words—on what authority are 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles dependent? who holds that 
authority?” And he makes it clear that the last thing the Rustiaiu 
wanted was the opening of the Straits to war vessels of the Mcditer* 
ranean Powers. What they seemed to have obtained from the Turks 
by the secret article of the Treaty of Alliance of Unkiar Skeiessi was 
the (Stclusive right to pss through the Straits in either direction, while 
the Turks would impose the " ancient rule ” on the warships of 
other powers. Palmerston defeated the Treaty by the Convention of 
London, in which the Sultan afHimcd his resolution to maintain the 
“ancient rule.” Then came the Crimean War, forced upon Russia 
and Great Britain by Napoleon lU. and Lord Stratford dc RedcliSc; 
the Russians lost their Black Sea fleet and had to begin all over again. 

Russian policy did not change—nor the Russians' Isad luck. They 
denounced the Treaty of Paris in tSyo; they began to build big iron¬ 
clads in the Black Sea in the early 8o's, and by 1900 they had a 
numerically respectable Black Sea fleet. They established political 
ententes with the two chief Mediterranean Powers, first with France 


and, much later, when the Germans were becoming a formidable 
sea-power, with Great Britain. In 1911 thev proposed to the Turkish 
Government an alliance on lines similar to the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skeiessi. The British and French Governments having been sounded, 
informed the Porte that they would consent to this departure from 
the Rule of the Straits if the Porte agreed, but if it did not agree 
they would exercise no pressure on Turkey. Germany and Austria- 
Hungry strongly supported the Rule, and the Porte refused the 
Russian offer. But the Russians had learnt that in easily imagined 
circumstances they could count upon British and French support of 
their claim to the Straits. They obtained that support in March, 
1915, even though the cession of Constantinople and the Straits must 
indispose three possible Balkan allies of the Enunte in Rumania, Bul¬ 
garia, and Greece; Italy afterwards consented—but Russia fell. 

Of the policy of the AusiroGernun or Danubian combination 
towards the Straits there is nothing to say. Until the War they tup- 

prted the Turks m upholding the Rule, Had they won the War 

^ they did nw. Though it was abonive, the Treaty of Sima 
dt^rves more than pssmg mention. For the first time the idea of 
l^nawnal control of navigation through the Straits was mooted, 
and to w« much m be said for the assumption on which the 
Treaty was based-namely, that the retention of control over the 
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Straits End the Marmora by a single power was injiinoits to the 
genera] interest. The greater part o( the European shore of the 
waterway was thercfwe to be ceded to Greece and the whole coast- 
land of the Straits and Marmora with the islands near the Dardanelles 
was to form a special zone wherein only the three Mediterranean Powers, 
Britain, France, and Italy, were to mainuin armed forces. The 
navigation of the waterways was to be open in peace and war tu all 
ships and aircraft without distinaion of flag. These waters were to 
be ezempted from blockade or from any warlike operations save in 
pursuance of a decision of the Council of the f 'sgue of Nations. 
An international commission composed of represcnuiivcs of the Great 
Powers, except Germany, and including the United States and Russia 
(should she join the League), of Greece, and of the Black Sea littoral 
powers otlier than Russia, if members of the League, was to control 
navigation within the Straits and would repon any interference with 
the liberty of navigation to the represenuiivcs of the three Powers 
at (^nstanunoplc. 

Now, little as the Turks or the excluded Germans or the Bol¬ 
shevik Government of Russia liked this proposal, it must be said 
that, apart from certain obvious crudities—which would have been 
remedied in time—it did otTer an international sdution of a problem 
which had been found insoluble on purely national Unes. The actual 
solution was very diflcreni. The Treaty of Lausanne extinguidied 
the terntohal guarantee provided by the division of sovereignty over 
the Straits area, as well at the military sanction placed in the hands 
of the three Mediterranean naval powers. 

The shores of the Straits were deauiitarized, but not the coasts of 
the Marmora, and the Turks may mainuin a luval base at Con- 
suntinoplc. Warships and military aircraft retain complete freedom 
of passage in time of peace and, if neutral towards Turkey, in time 
of war, though neutral aircraft will be bound to alight to submit to 
investigation. The maximum force which any one power may setxl 
through the Straits into the Black Sea must not be greater than that 
of the strongest fleet of any one of the Bbck Sea Powers, and no 
squadron tent into the Black Sea shall exceed three ships in number, 
of which no ship shaU displace more than 10,000 tons. The signa- 
toriet, and in any case Great Britain, France. Italy, and Japan, acting 
in caojunctiott, agree to protect Turkey from any untoward conse¬ 
quences of the demilitarization of the Straits and to protect the free¬ 
dom of navigation of the Straits and the security of the demilitarized 

a 
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zones against attack or danger thereof by all means that the Council 
of the League of Nations may decide for the purpose. The League 
is represented by the Straits Commission under the perpetual Presi¬ 
dency of the Turkish delegate and composed of the representatives of 
the four Black Sea Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy, lapan—the 
United States, Greece, and Yiigi>s;.isi.i The Commiuion’s business 
is t8 see that the Convention is duly observed and to report regularly 
to tHfc ^-eague. 


On paper it is not a very satisfactory settlement. So far as I can 
see the Commission, though charged inifr alia with the supervision 
of the demilitarized zone, has no right of precautionary inspectioo of 
that zone; moreover, the restoration of Turkish sovereignty ovo the 
European shore puts it in the power of the Turks to close the Straits 
if they are at war with a maritime power and are ready to take the 
risk of defying the League. On the other h.ind, Turkev has btely 
joined the League; her policy towards her neightmurs and indeed 
generally has been increasingly pacific and reasonable, .^t present, if 
there is danger, it comes from Russia, (^mplcielv as that country 
has changed its political and economic shape, its fcircign (Kilicy re¬ 
mains unchanged in the matter of the Straits. .\t Lausanne the 


Russian delegate urged that the Straits should be closed to all war 
ships coming from any quarter and attempted to represent the Con¬ 
vention as a threat to Turkish independence; his CKivernmem had 
previously signed a Treaty with Turkey which provided tnltr aha that 
to guarantee the free commercial passage of the Straus a amference 
of the riverain states of the Black Sea should draw up an mternatmnal 
Statute governing the Black Sea and the Straits, and safeguarding 
Ae sovereignty and secunty of Turkey and her capital. N.k Unk«r 
Skdessi, but a step towards that Treaty. However, neither the 
Bulgarians nor the Rumanians wished to be locked up with 

i' ^ the Turks, 

though they disliked the limitations of their sovereignty imnoied bv 
die Convention, began to feel disturbed by die e«u2 
Rum took up the defence of Turkish interests. The Rimiam re- 
tired protesting from the Conference. In loji ,hev became ■ 

«nt a representative to the Straits Commission. TTiey 
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Tht ratlin 

Aay attcmpc lo (oretcU the lunirc devdopment of the Straits 
Question must be speculative as long as there is cotnf^ete uncrm>nty 
at to the difectian in which Soviet Rtistta u moving and at loi^ i$ a 
p o l i tical and economic “ small state confusion prevails W the 
Danuhian Batin. I wiU deal first with the Danuhiant. Widiout 
going into the minority problems raised and the ambititms left un- ‘ 
satisfied by the post-war treaties, I should like to point out that for 
the Atuiro-Hungarian Empire there has been substituted a group of 
states divided by sharp nationat jealouiies and by ever-rising tarifi wdlt. 

The eaptoitadon of the conlikting natkmaitsms of F v'nu Europe 
by granunanant and General Staffs has funh,jcJ pobdcal db- 
unioa; the errors of Western CUptiaiism have produced general 
ccononuc suffering in most of these suies and equally in Bulgaria 
and Kumama, with the result that the peasant proprietor who, far 
more than the banker or the factory owner, u the bulwark of capfliim 
on the Cbnunent, is bang driven in the C-ommumsi direction in sheer 
despair. The possibility of a return of the Hapsburgs or of some son 
of economic aHuncc basvecn industrial Central Europe and agricul¬ 
tural Eauern Europe may disturb many puhiicuns, but without some 
such tuufying forte the Danubians, who should have a uy in the 
solution of the Straits Problem, remain pou'crkss. As to Russia. I 
would subsnit that we do rtot know where she is going, because we 
do not know the real intentions of the present leaders of the Russian 
Comroumsi Party. It may be argued that the Five Year Plan has 
been adopted becauK Stalin and hu group have come to the con- 
elusion that the world Revolution is as far off as ever, and wish to 
divert the hopes and energies of the young Communists from 
MesMank dreams to the herculean uik of industrializing Russia. 
Some observers intapra the better iieatment of technical experts, the 
wide intraduction of the system of picerwotk and of unequal wages 
and other <hang» as a sign of a dif^omatic return lowardb capitalism. 
Mosca, diey him, is leadu^ his peof^ back to the ileshpots of Egypt 
and hopes that the Red Sea will not be too rough. One cannot hdp 
feetii^ that in all ihu the wish is father to the theory, it is equ^y 
poidble that die Ruitira Communist leaders arc simply stepping back 
a bit for a ronniiig iump; that the amcessiont they have made an 
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merely tactical; that the younger Communists, brought up in biiitkm, 
fanatical and ignorant of conditions outside Russia, may yet ask their 
rulers to “ show value " and to “ get on with the world Revolution " 
which never begins. A slow return towards capitalism should mean 
—1 do not say it will mean—an improvement in Russian foreign rela¬ 
tions and a greater chance of a fair settlement of the Strain Quettktn. 
The growth and intensification of Communism will produce the coo- 
trarj result. 

Meanwhile, I would like to emphasize five points concerning the 
attitude of Russia towards the Straits. 

1 . The economically important regions of Russia he for the moat 
part in reach of air attack from the Straits or from bases on the Black 
Sea littoral. These are the great cornfields of the UkraiiK and iu 
grain depots; the I>on coalfield; the Baku oilfield. It is possilsic that 
the range of aircraft may be sufficiently increased to bring the arsenals 
on tbe lower Volga and even the metallurgical industry in the Urals 
into the danger zone. This furnishes the Soviet Covernment with 
reasons for endeavouring to do away with any arrangement hke the 
present one, which admits the stronger naval powers into the Black 
Sea in peace and war and for endeavounng to make Turkey tnto an 
ally or a vassal. 


II. If Russian foreign trade improves, the greater part of it will, as 
formerly pass through the Straits, giving the Soviet Covernmem an 
addmonal reason for desiring to control their shores directly and 
tndirectly. but a. the same time furnishing other ,N,wers with reawm. 
against attempting to control the Strait, in an anti Rusuan htok an 
attempt which would result in an eEplo,i,.n 

IH. Whatever the value of the Russian army and air force-thc Red 
navy is not good there can lie no question that the Five Year Plan 

and mher w””'^ P«wer of manufacturing munitions, arms, 

and other war material than .she previously possesLd. 

^ . ,i ^ until it W'Si afWfcd of at Imm 

allLnce o"fTurk^y.°^ P'efcraWy of the frienddtip ud 

Russian warships from mmgm 

the Straiu Commission hi >•»« Sttaits without notifying 

umtmimon, bu, unquesuotubly wiffi Turki* foreki^ 
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ledge and cooieoi, ihowed that the Runian Govenunem aaild, if it 
p l e aie d , inocaae the itrength of iu Blade Sea fleet and diua diftuih 
the halatKf ci naval poaver in the Black Sea and potetKiaUy in die 
Eastern Meditviranean without any contraventiott of the present 
Straits Convencioa. 

The feelings of the Turks towards the Straits Commission aie 
mixed. Turkish amtmr proprt is offended by the mtrictioos am- 
posed at present on Turkey by the Straits Conventioo and Oythe 
activities of the inieroational Straits Commission in her territorial 
waters. So far, however, her leaders have taken the practical view, 
and have not forgotten that the represe nt ation of (he Moditc>ianean 
sea-powers on this body may be a saf^uard rather than a danger. 
League Membership may strengthen thu feeling. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that the capital of Turkey is no longer 
on the Bosphorus, and that, if Russu sought to reach tome formal 
agieemem svith Turkey on the lines of the Treaty of Unkiar Skdessi, 
tbe scniimenial ob|cction to this would be less strong than in Sultan 
Mahmud's days. But whatever may happen when the great General 
and reformer who rules Turkey is no more, there teeint little like- 
bbood of any Turkish adventure while he lives. Tbe Turks are, and 
wish to continue, on good lerim with Rusna, but this is but rtMtunon 
prudence on ihetr part. They arc memben of the League, but who 
cotild blame them if they doubted the readiness of the powers com- 
posing the League to assist them in case of a Russian movement into 
Kurdistan in spue of coUcctivc resolutions at Geneva? And they 
have to remember too that not only Constantinople, but alto Angora 
and Eskitbehir, are in reach of long-range bomben from the Crimea. 
At the tame time a very natural ro^iect for Rusnsn strength and a 
kintUy recaiicction of the aid given by tbe Soviets to Turkey in 
1919-19x3 will not persuade the Turks, an independent and proud 
people, to follow Mindly in the Russian wake. If they do it will be 
through ambition rather than fear; but the example of moderation 
shown by die Gbazi after his attomshing suctess in 1912 is not likdy 
w be feat on the preaent generation in Turkey. Soil, who can say by 
what hands the sword of Osman ivill be wielded when the Ghazi 
i«os Cromwell and Napoleon? 

Finally, what of the Mediterraneans, oundvm included and 
ndted first? How do the Smio intereia us? Doubly, because a how 
dkpotser or combiiation of powers bolthng the Senits could duetten 
ow Bost dinct line of rommonkatinns widi the East and widi 
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Australia and New Zealand, perhaps the Suez Canal, alnson certainly 
our air route to the Persian Gulf and India, and (]uite certainly die 
Mosul oilfields, which may before long become the chief source of our 
supplies of naval fuel; and also because as members of the League we 
might be called upn to resist aggression from the Black Sea aiming 
direedy or indirealy against the Straits. Such aggression might not 
talv the shape of official warfare—although during the last year we 
havAsftn warfare without a declaration of war in China and a war in 
all but name is raging in South .America—but it might stir the League 



» more genuine activity than the Manchurun troubles or the quarrel 
^tween distant Bolivia and Paraguay, and I doubt whether ifw mou 
pacific British Government could look unmoved at a Russian advance 
into Anstoha or the Balkans. 

What then should Briush policy be ,n the matter of the Strastt» 
Cl^ly suppon of the present Convention, for though it is an imper¬ 
fect instrument it would not be easy to modify ,t a^d " le 
toujours lennemi du bien also the maintenance of friendly rela. 
aons with Turkey with Greece, now friends, and w.1 S. td 
Rumania. And if something on a Urge scale is needed STIhJSd 
^no. su^n „me Central EuropeanLnomic cSSbln 

agricultural and the industrial states? Would such a eombii«.i™ 
guaranteeing the German cereal and cattle market to 
peasant and guaranteeing ihe German indu«rialis. a 
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warn from Austria to the Black Sea do us any real harm? Would it 
not lather stabilize economic conditions in a pan of Europe where 
economic distress it the chief cause of the political mahite that is 
alarming every good European? Of the other MediterraiKam, the 
French, though less interested in the Question of the Strain than we 
are, must nevertheless be aflecied by any untoward develo{»nent. 
They have an ally in Rumania, the most ei^xMed of the Balkan titles; 
like us, they have large commercial interesu in the Levant;,their 
Asiatic Empire and Madagascar are of high importance in their 
nauonal economy; they arc likely to retain a hdd on the I •'(''inon, 
whatever happens to Syria pre^, and they have a share in the 
Mosul oil. 


Admiral Sir RtcMsan Wcaa; I am entirdy in agicenient with 
everything that our leaurer has said. At the same time, speaking as 
a sailor, 1 should tike to underline the poiot about the threat to our 
hue of commonintion to India and the East—the threat from the Dar¬ 
danelles. So kmg as there is a strong ruler in Turkey, to long there 
will be no threat, but one must remember that European countries 
have difficulty in seeing eye to eye on Near Eastern questiom. There 
it evidence of this forthcoming almost every day. We squdjbic 
amongst ounetves, and teem to forget that so bng as Russia is the 
enormous question-mark that the is to-day. the threat to our Empire 
is a very grave one indeed. 

I do not think we take it quite gravely enough, because it does not 
Slick out quite as much as it diould. We have so many other didi- 
culries to solve, but Mr. Graves has made it clear that the threat is 
ircmendously grave, and will contmue so tong as a sc^ubon is not 
(orthconung. 

The difhculty does behove us if we can to put our personal claims 
and our little personal nghis tn the Near East on one side, and to 
try to come together as a teal League of Nations, to that we shall be 
united, when the rime comes that the strong leader goes, and ready 
to meet the threat that may arise should Russia try to solve the 
problem of the Dardanelles in the way that the tried unstKcessfully 
before, that is by the solution of the sword. 

Captain AaMmmso: I would not have had the mmeriiy to speak 
here ^it afternoon if I had not been invited. I aci.X}Xed because I 
hoped to have the opponunity of heckling Mr. Philip Graves. As you 
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know, Philip Graves is a member of The Times’ staff and, like a 
parson in his pulpit, he can say whatever be tikes and we cannot 
answer him back. I thought that today I would have the chance to 
get at him, but in reality, having heard his speech, I find nothing on 
which I un heckle him, and I can only give him my sincerest thudes. 

Now the Straits are the neck of a bottle—and a bottle which is not 
me^y the Black Sea but all those vast countries behind it—Bulgaria 
to th^Qrimca, and the Black Earth lands beyond, away to the Caucasus 
with its oil, and even away to Baku and Krasnovodsk and the Oius. 
There are other ways out of the bottle. There ts the way ftom Van 
down to Alexandretta, and by Bessarabia to Salonika, and by the Sbv 
Road across to Fiumc. But these routes are all extremely difficult, and 
the real neck and outlet to the bottle is by the Straits. 

That bottle is today filled with the most explosive force known to 
mankind nations in all stages of development coming near to the 
starvation line. 

There are in the world sufficient necessities, and even some of the 
luxuries, for everybody: but while corn is being destroyed in New 
York, fish thrown away in the .North Sea, and cattle killed and buried 
in the Argentine, there is a shorugc of bread, fish, and meat in many 
parts of the world. The means of production have been vastly in¬ 
creased, but the means of distribution are breaking down. The roads 
of distribution have been blocked aruficiaUy and deliberately by tariffs 
and laws. ' 


The Straits are one of the great roads of distribution of the wealth 
of the world, and it is from this aspect that I am asking you to con¬ 
sider this question. 

Today the Turks control the Strait,. V„u may imagine that this 
H done by the Straiu Commission, but the Straits a>mmi,sion is a 


The Turks treat the Straits not as though they were the int«- 
wealth, but as a fortress to be defended, a mil.ttry possesriem. and . 

French u>d 

Us, 2^ conception of the value and wtalih of the 

lurks, by th«r iooluh bwt tmpowd 
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widioat due rwiideration a* to the mult, by (bdr ctiitom and neve- 
dore Kgulatioiu, have made trade unpouibic, and by tbdr uncoo- 
ccaled disltke o( io.eigaer« a Mate of iniecurity. They treat Cotutanii- 
nople at a dty of traiton becatue the Sultan was there, because it is 
fuU of Christians, because it has opposed Angora. They dare not 
come to Constantinople for fear of the Great Nations, and they have 
becoRK essentially a land-state, with the Straiu only at an annex. 

Now many of us believe that an individual has no right ic handle 
his personal wealth in such a way as to hold up trade, but sve know 
that It it an international crime to allow the Straits, which adcct the 
prosperity of millions, to be controlled in this fashion. 

As to the future of Turkey. Some of you may have read, or even 
heard, Ismet Pasha talk about the industrulization of Turkey-—how 
one day Turkey will be full of factories and smoking chimneys and 
hundreds of thousands of workers and great streams of gold flowing 
in to make Turkey rich and great. We have in English a word 
■■ bosh." The Turks have a {lerfccdy good Tartar word which means 
empty or futile or " bosh." What Ismet says is " bosh.” and for three 
very good reasons. Firstly, it will uke many generadons befere the 
good, sturdy Turkish peasant dcvelo(K the factory mentality. I pray 
that he will never develop it. If Ismet, and Stalin too, would do a tour 
in Lancashue or along the Tyneside I doubt whether they would talk 
so glibly about lodustruiizatioo. Secondly, because Turkqr has not 
the necessities of creatmg a factory-country. Thirdly, because the 
Turks are to far behind, and even if they produced the best products 
in factories there is no one who wants to buy them. 

Turkey, if she is to succeed, will ikm be a great industrial natioa; 
she svill be a peasant state and a stn^l and poor pessant sate at that. 

Accept that fan and face the future. The rutxms in the bottk 
behind the Straits will once again be great and nch and expanding. 
Russia. Bobhevik or National, wilt demand its way out into the warm, 
rich southern sea. The little Turkish peasant state will be the porter 
on the door. 

You or your children will have to decide whether you will hdp the 
porter to dose the gate. Whether with cuk hand you will give up 
India and with the other you spend millions and perhaps f^t a war 
to keep the road to India open. 

I am ketunng here on November 16. I will tell you then what I 
eoDiider ihouki be your answer. I dudl have one great advantage. I 
am nearing middfeoge, and someone has said. " The advantme of 
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being a middle-aged reformer or prophet i* that one it unlikely 10 
see one’s reforms or prophecies." 

The Chaikman closed with a warm vote of thanks to Mr. Graves 
for one of the most stimulating lectures the Society had had, and hoped 
Mr. Armstrong would develop the points touched on when he lectured. 
The subject was one which needed the closest study if difficult compli- 
catjpns and last-minute decisions were to be avoided. 



A TOUR THROUGH AFGHANISTAN* 


By I C. FRENCH. I.C.S. 


N O doubt there are ladies and genikmcn here to^y whu are 
well acquainted with Afghanistan, but there may be otben 
who do not know it so well, to perhaps I had bener start 
by mentioning a few salient facu about the country, in size, 
Afghanisun it larger than France. On its eastern and southern 
frontiers it has the British Empire, on its western Persia, and tm its 
northern Soviet Rtisth. Compared to Europe, its northern limit it 
about level with Athens; its capital, Kabul, is Csprus; and its southciu 
limit is Cairo. 

Aleaander the Great invaded India through Afghanitttn, and twelve 
centuries later came the Moslem invaders, who gave Afghanistan her 
present religion. 

Through the succeeding centuries Afghanisun—or, at any rate, the 
Kabul Valley—maintained the connection with Indu which, either as 
rulers or ruled, had come down from the disiant past. It was not 
until the nineteenth century, when Ranjit Smgh captured Peshawar 
from the Afghans, that the frontier assumed its present form and 
Afghanistan was deftmtely cut off from all connection with Indis. 
Our three wars with Afghanistan bring us down to 1919. and ten yean 
later came “the troubles,” as they arc called in .Afglunistan unlay, 
which intervened between the fall of the ex-King Amanullah and the 
accession of the present king, H.M. King Nadir Shah. 

1 entered A^hanist'n by the Khyber Pass and went to }vhlah*d, 
and from ibctc over the {agdalak Pass to Kabul. 

From Kabul 1 went ncffth to Chaiikar and then west to Remi'n 
and north again to the Ak Pass. I came back by the same way and 
then went south from Kabul u> Ghazni and Kalat-iXahilzai to 
Kandahar. From Kandrhar I went across the Argandab and Hdmand 
to Gtiiahk and Farah and then north k> Sabzewar and Herat I came 
back the sane way to Kandahar and from there I went south to 
Qunan, in bititb Baluchistan, where I left Afghanistan. I traveled 

* Lecture given in the Royal Ceniril Asiaii SacMSy on October 19, 1^ Sir 
Micheri O'Dwyer in tbs OSsir. 
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everywhere by motor. My route from Kandahar to Herat was aloi^^ 
the exact line of Alexander’s invasion of India, so I was literally travel¬ 
ling in the footsteps of Alexander. 

As we have a long journey before us, I shall burry over the journey 
from Rhyber to Kabul. But 1 must mention the kind hospitality of 
the British Minister and Mrs. Fraser-Tytler at the British Legation. 
Th^, bazaar inside Kabul City is most picturesque. The rich and 
deep, ytt vivid, tints of the Central Asian china and cloths make a 
picturesque setting, but what particularly attracted my notice was the 



The general pontions are indicated on the abot/t map, not prtetie internal detatli. 


pose of one of the shopkeepers. For all that he was a Son of dw 
Prophet and an orthodox follower of Islam, the way that he sat there 
gave an exact picture of a statue of Buddha. Knees ouutretched, hands 
crossed, body easily upright, complete passivity of facial expresaioa, 
and in the eyes a look strange, remote, and aloof, as though the litier 
were gazing through and beyond the spectator at something im¬ 
measurably remote in space and time; the whole attitude was that of 
the Buddha approaching Nirvana. It is from this region of Afghan¬ 
istan and its neighbourhood that the earliest represenutiont of 
come. They are in stone, and there hat been much controveny as to 
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wbethcf they have not really to be attributed to a Greek origiii. But 
anyone who hat icen thu tcadiop keeper in the Shau Rvaar of Kabul 
City hat little doubt a* to the indif^noui origin of the pote of the 
•eated Buddha. My photograph does not do justice to the original 
as 1 first MW him. In place of profound abscnpiion, there is to a very 
slight degree, but still present, dw somewhat iclf-oonscious and strained 
expression which every consciout victim of the camera dis|dayt. , 

This talk of the living Buddha leads naturally to my oen^k^tina- 
tion in the Hindu Kush Mountains—Bamian, the place of the stone 
Buddhas. 

I kfi Kabul by the northern toad. Thirty-five miles from Kabul 
a road branches off to the north-west to Gulbahar, twelve miles away. 
It is in thu direnion that the Hindu Kush can be crossed at its lowest 
pmi. The driver of my lorry was a Sikh, and he told me that in 
the mountains above Gulbahar there is a shrine which marks the place 
of a visit from Nanak, (he founder of the Sikh rdigion, more than 
^ years ago. Leaving this road on my right, I went north u> 
Charikar, from there I turned west vu Ghorhand to the northern side 
of the Safed Koh, " White Mounuins," to see Batman, the place of 
anacni Buddhist sculptures, in the heart oi the Hindu Kush. As 
the road goes on it passes and passes again through lemfic gorges. I 
remember one in panicular, thirty-seven miles from Bamian. a wild 
brown gateway with the rocks almost meeting overhead. To the rigb* 
was a precipitous mck carved by wind and snow to an almost exact 
resemblance of a casilc. while lo ihc left was a really complete counter¬ 
part of a medieval tow'cr in the rtKk. 

As one approached Hairuan the coburi of the rocks, always 
strangely vanegated in the Hindu Kush, became positively kaleido¬ 
scopic—pink, red, brown, blue, slate grey, and yellow. In the cliffs 
were caves used as houws. 

It is impoMihlc to imagine more magnificent pro^xets than those 
tbaclosed on both sides of Bamian Valley. To the north are the diffs, 
whkh contained the colossal sutues of Buddha, one of them lao feet 
high. They are not le« than fifteen centuries old. Above the di^ 
the colotsa! statues lies the main range of the Hindu Kush Mountains, 
culminating in snow-capped peaks. To the south is a view of the 
great Safcd Koh range, the southern branch of the Hindu Kush, also 
prewoting a great white wall of snow. 

It it astonishing that to much of Buddhin an has survived here, 
CMuidering that last fanatical idol breaker to try hit ttoci:^ on 
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the statues was the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb, less than three cen¬ 
turies ago. The marks of his artillery can still be teen on rock h<x 
and on the statues. Their massive constructions and the remoteneu 
of the locality alone preserved them from destruction in the stormy 
sea of Mohammedan fanaticism which has for so many centuries raged 
round them. But under the present enlightened rule of Afghanistan 
the^ ancient cultural relics are at last secure. 

The people who live in Bamian belong to the Hazara tribe. Their 
feamres, though still of an Indian type, have a certain Mongolian 
suggestion. 

From Bamian 1 was taken seventeen miles up the toad to the Ak 
village and pass, the boundary of Kabulistan and .Afghan I'urkestan, 
at present the limit to which one can motor. Tltis road is the main 
route to Mazar-i-Sharif, the capital of the northern province of .Afghan¬ 
istan, and from Mazar-i-Sharif it goes on to the river Oxus and 
Bokhara and "silken Samarkand." It is hoped to make it motorable 
up to the Oxus next year. Such a statement svas made yearly under 
the nfgimc of the late King .Amanullah, but I venture to think that it 
means much more under the present CJovernment of .Afghanistan, and 
I shall not be surprised if motors are travelling from Kabul to the Oxus 
in 1933* ** interesting to note that even m this remote spot the pro¬ 

gressive policy of the Government is being actively carried out. I was 
told that 30,000 men had been employed on the road this year. At 
Ak the Himalayas and India are definitely left lichind and one arrives 
in Central Asia. There is no longer a questum of merely a Mongohan 
suggestion in faces, for the villagers are pure Mongols. The headman 
had a perfectly smooth face, destitute of a single hair, and othen had 
long thin moustaches like the traditional picture of a Chinaman. The 
country also ceases to be Himalayan and becomes Central Asian. In 
place of wild ravines and jagged edges arc rounded hills and smooth 
ascents. The word is also revealing, h means "white" in the 
Turkish language of Central Asia, while SofeJ, the " White " on the 
White Mountains, Safed Koh, just to the south of it, is a Persian- 
khndusam word. 1 had been brought to Ak to sec the fishing there, 
^c river consisted of a small snow stream, narrower than a Scotch 
Highland trout burn, and with an even faster current. The 
consisted in one man standing in the icy water and holding a h..i,n 
towards the current, while another man waded downstream tosvards 
him poking the water under the banks with a stick to stir up the snow 
trout and drive them into the basket. To catch anything in this way 
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wemcd (o me to require an umuually obtigiiig dupondoo on the pan 
of the quatiry, but 1 wa$ told that they tometimo got ip'-'il Btb. 

From Bamian I came back to Kabul, and then took the touthem 
road leading to Kandahar. Fifteen miiea down this toad I turned 
west and went into the mountains for twenty miles to Set Chasma 
(Head Spring^ a pleasant place with a number of streams flowing 
among poplars. The teal source of the Kabul River is the Ubai Past 
in the mountains above Ser Chasma, and it is interesting to see fhe 
brown snow water flowing down from it mingle with the clear and 
sparkling streanu from the springs. But the place diown at the source 
of the Kabul River to visitors is a small tank some twelve iect square, 
filled widi fish and continually replenished by a mountain abeam. 
Ser Chasma is a favourite place for picnics from Kabul. I tetuioed 
to the main road and resutn»l my way to Kandahar. After five m>lrs 
or so the road rose into a high upland and I had a fine farewell view 
of the Hindu Kush. The way ran along a broad green valley with 
hills on either side. I was reminc^ of Inverness-shire. A clear atmo¬ 
sphere, a cool breeze, and a blue sky made as perfect a cby as can be 
imagined. In the a' ernoon the high walls of Ghazni came in view, 
and I noticed the resemblance to the old Mogul forts in India in the 
way in which houses are placed on the top of towers and battlements. 
This is one example of the way in which one is continually reminded 
of India in .Afghanistan. I was hospitably enienained in a (Peasant 
bungalow to the west of the city. The town of Ghazni is now but a 
shadow of its former greatness in the days when the " Idol Breaker,” 
Mahmud, made it his headquarters fw his invasions of India. The 
walls of Ghazm arc of mud-covered brick, with lowers of the same 
material. In the city are narrow covered bazaars meeting in a ceniraJ 
covered cross-roads. Ghazni is on the borders of the Ghilzai country, 
and the wild tribesmen were all round me. Picturesque, quaint, fresh, 
queer-looking bearded fellows and wild-looking youths gazed at roe 
with a tomewhai penurbed though not unfriendiy astonishment. The 
variety and novelty of the human types were the main elements of 
interest in Ghazni; the town is the poorest 1 saw in Afghanistan, the 
dwps and the goods in them wcit drab and ordinary. The Mily 
industry is blanket making. Nowadays all trade in Afghanisun is 
pulled either northward or touthwatd—to Soviet Russia or British 
India—and so Kabul, Kandahar. Jalalabad, and Herat have plenty of 
trade; the central position of Ghazni, which formerly made it im¬ 
portant, is now a disadvant^ But the coming of the motor-car. 
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which has arrived so recently that it has not had time to make io 
influence fully felt, may alter things, and restore to Ghazni the ad¬ 
vantages of its central position. 

After walking through Ghazni City I visited the tomb of the famous 
Mahmud of Ghazni, the world-renowned conqueror, invader of India, 
and " idol breaker." Mahmud did more than any other man to smash 
a line through Hindu defence and [Mve the way for the Mohammedan 
erflpire in India. The tomb is two miles west of Ghazni City. On 
theVay are two towers built by Mahmud; they are minarets, built 
for the Muezzin to proclaim the hour of prayer. They are decorated 
with a simple arabesque design, but have sugar-loaf tin rtwfs—a modern 
addition. These lowers arc interesting as the most ancient Moham¬ 
medan monuments in Afghanistan. They date from the eleventh 
century. On the way also is the tomb of Sultan Sabuktagin, father 
of Mahmud. It is a graceful, white building of cement on mud- 
covered brick, and has been so much renovated and restored that in 
appearance it is quite modern. 


Mahmud s tomb lies inside a walled town which is said to have 
been the original Ghazni City, while the present city was used as a 
gaol for criminals. The probability is that when Ghazni was a capital 
and a great political and military centre, the city included both places, 
and the two miles of desert and barren hillside which now divide ihem 
were a mass of lanes and houses. Mahmud's lomb is an ordinary 
domed building in a garden laid out in the old Indian style. It is 
built of mud<ovcrcd brick, and the general impression it gives ,s the 
same as that of .Sultan S.iliukt,igiirs tomh-namciv, that it has been 
restored and renovated to such an extent that it has failed to retain 
much trace of its original character. When I arrived a Malang fakir 
was wandering round giving vent to his devotion bv loud cries He 
wore a garland of flowers and a classical fillet of pri,coloured sUk 
round his forehead and carried a heavy truncheon. These Malang 
^irs are wandering Mohammedan ascetics, devoted to a reUgiouriife 

Sro.'L'” I met mmc more in 

Herat, and some of them come from Baluchistan in British India 

^this one saw me be stopped his howling for a moment and 
offe^ n« a rose a, a welcome. He wa, a piLre»ue figure Z 
I asked If I might photograph him. I„ reply he^ve TuJZ 
rose and with a how! rushed awav HoweL , 

the tomb building when 1 took it. He was holding^ rose 
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hand, like the figure of tome old Indian Mogul painting. There are 
two headieat stone lions at the door of the tomb frcmi tome old Hindu 
or Bud'Ihiit temple; the Idol Breaker decapioted them and set them 
in their present place as a perpetual sign and monument of hit victory 
over the gods of the Unbelievers. |utt outside the town I saw 
another relic of the dd Hindu days—a broken Makara or lion-headed 
water-spout, through which water was flowing. ^ 

On the way back I met tome Hindus going for an evening) ttr^ 
outside the city. Merchants and moneylenden, they are to be fouixl 
in every dty and large town in Afghanistan. All banking and much 
piece-goods business are in their hands. 

In the evening the setting sun shone on Ghazni Fort, framing it in 
the blood and gold associated with the city's name, and throwing it 
up in magnificent height above the city. Ghazni sunds in a wide 
fertile plain. " The land here is good, better than the people,” as my 
motor driver pithily remarked. For the Ghilzais who inhabit these 
prts have the repuution of preferring theft and brigandage to hard 
work, and tracu of uncultivated bnd seemed to bear out this assertion. 
But the steady progress of motor road and telephone under the present 
r^me roust have its inevitable effect in diminishing the " romance" 
of the older days, as robbery and brigandage are sometimes called. 

At every stage of fifteen miles down the road to Kandahar there is 
a fortified caravanserai—a square of mud-covered brick walls, with 
the comers rounded like towers, and one strong gate for entry- Inside 
there are rooms all round the nails, forming a square or court, in 
which the animals of the caravans—camels, horses, and mules—arc 
tethered for the night. This is a Kcne that in space can be seen 
repeatedly far through Central Asia, and in time goes back indefinittiy 
through the centuries. Abraham and the earliest Pharaohs could have 
used such hostelries. The “ inn" of our Gospels was indeed one of 
them. It is a curious thing that in every caravanserai there it a white 
cat. My attention was drawn to this fact one night when one of these 
animals climbed into my room and tried to steal my iood. 

South-east of Ghazni is a region called Zurmat, a name reminiscent 
of Switzerland. After Ghazni the road ran thitHigh high and barren 
country until the watershed was reached. The stream flowing OMth 
reaches the Kabul River and eventu^ly the Indus and the Indian 
Ocean. The uream flowing smith (oins the Atgandab and through 
it the Hdmaiul, and its eventual goal it lost in the swamps in the 
deaertt of the Persian province of Seittan. At 10.15 a.m. I reached 

3 
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Kalat-i-Ghilzai, which conusts of a fort on a hill with a village Rton 
below. Though 5,500 feet above sca-level, it was hot. It it, of ooune, 
lower than Ghazni, Vhich is 7.000 feet high. Below it I crossed a 
small stream by a queer old bridge, with an arch of the type seen in 
old fifteenth<cntury buildings in India and known in that country as 
the Pathan style. After Kalat i-Ghilzai, as the road descends, the 
vesdure vanished and the country became dry and brown like Arabia. 
Tho Hills were soon left behind and we entered the great Kandahar 
plain. At i p.m. the walls of Kandahar City began to loom into view, 
and by 2 p.m. I was in the British Consulate in that city. 

Kandahar City is in the form of a square surrounded by a wall with 
gates and towers. From each of the four principal gates, which repre¬ 
sent the four points of the compass, a broad straight road runs to the 
Charsau (cross-roads), as the centre of the city is called. This Charsau 
is roofed over, but the broad roads leading up to it arc open; indeed, 
they are too broad to roof, and one of them is a boulevard with trees. 
In no other city or town in Afghanistan have 1 seen such broad roads. 
The shops in Kandahar resemble those of {.ilalabad in being full of the 
produce of British India. It comes up by motor-lorry from Chaman, 
the British railhead in Baluchistan seventy miles to the south. From 
Kandahar to India there is a big fruit trade—grapes, peaches, and 
apricots, both fresh and dried. 


I was lucky to see Afghan tosvns with their walls and gates still 
intact, as there arc proposals to demolish them, since they arc con¬ 
sidered an obstacle to the proper ventilation of the towns and to be 
no protection against modern weapons of war. 


The chief public buildings in Kandahar were constructed about 
thirty years ago by the governor. General Mahomed Osman Khan. 
The style is pleasing and some r.f the domes and minarets have a 
graceful line. The builder, in the “ troubles" of 1929. was one of the 
last men to be hanged by the "Water Carrier’s Son," Bacha Sakao. 
before that brigand usurper went the way of his many victims. 

The principal monument in Kandahar is the tomb of Ahmad Shah 
Durani, lieutenant of the famous Persian King, Nadir Shah, and 
founder of the Durani dynasty of Afghan kings. It i, a large moMue- 
like building, similar to others of the same period in India. Near it is 
a ve^ sac^ shrine, which contains a piece of the mantle of (he 

I «.w three men who had uken asylum there. They were no, very 
desperate criminal,, Two were in deb, and dodging their atdiwi 
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and the third had accidentally kilM a child while driving a aiotor 4 orry 
and was waiting lor the parenu to come to tcrmt. The present en¬ 
lightened Governor of Kandahar. General Mahomed Gul Khan, has 
a great dislike of this right of sanctuary, and endeavours to restrict it 
as much at possible. But he considers, and probably wisely, that 
Afghan public opinion is hardly sufficiently advanced to make its total 
abolition advisable just yet awhile. 1 had an interview with this gende- 
man in the evening, in the Governor's house built by his murdered 
predecessor. General Mahomed Gut Khan is a Mohmand, the son 
of a landowner in the Afghan territory which adjoins the Brititb 
frontier north of the Khybcr country. His personality is most im¬ 
pressive. He is zeal and earnestness personified, and the key to his 
character is the depth and sinceniy of his Afghan patriotism. His 
great desire is for peace, and he hopes that civilization will abolish 
wars and give Afghanistan a chance to progress. He said: “ If by the 
blessing of God there should be peace fur twenty years, the future of 
Afghanisian will be safe.” He is a great believer in the making of 
roads, the old Roman instrument of civilization. I adeed him if he 
was fond of shooting, and he replied in a serious tone: " I never Bred 
twenty shots in my life for pleasure." 

Until he assumed his present post be was an officer in the Afghan 
.\rmv. The conversation was in Persian, but as we left, the Covetnor'i 
aide-de<afflp replied to our farewril " Salaam ’’ with " Bon »ir.’’ 

This Governor has been most successful in establishing peace and 
order in his province. When he arrived last year the tribesmen were 
playing some games on the road of a rather old-fashioned kind- 
shooting drivers and robbing motors. The Governor dealt with the 
situation promptly. He had the criminab caught, tried, sentenced, and 
hanged in public at the gates of Kandahar City. Robbery under arms 
ceased like magic. 

Outside Kandahar 1 visited the Chehil Zina ("Forty Steps"). 
This consisu of a cave carved out of the solid rock at the top of a hiU 
so steep that it can only he climbed by cut steps. Hence the name, 
though the steps art more than forty in number. The wall of the cave 
is covutd with inscriptions recording the victoria of Baber, conqueror 
and first Mogul Emperor of India. A mass of Indian place names arc 
to be found among them, including Agra, Gwalior, Delhi. Chitor, 
Muon, Panipui, Lahore. They were written some four ceniuries ago. 
The cave itself is vastly more ancient, and the two headkn ro o n iJt t hsc 
Hons on either side of the fAatform outside indicate that it was origm- 
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ally a Buddhist shrine. This place is about two miles south-west of 
Kandahar, and just beyond it is the site of the old city of Kandahar. 
This old city, which is said to have been in existence in the dme of 
Alexander the Great, has been a mass of ruins since it was sacked by 
Nadir Shah, King of Persia, two hundred years ago. But it is sttU 
possible to trace out the design of the city—-gates, walls, main streets, 
and, in particular, the fort or citadel on a step hill overhanging the 
city.^ This citadel bean an unmistakable resemblance to a Greek 
acropolis, and suppons the tradition of its ancient origin. 

On the way from Kandahar to the Chehil Zina one passes a number 
of whitewashed posts, marking the site of the late King Amanullah't 
proposed new city. His fall in 1929 prevented this utterly unnecessary 
extravagance. 

I visited the shrine of Syed Babarwali, a Mohammedan ascetic of 
150 years ago, five miles west of Kandahar. Near it is the rocky hill 
called Babarwali's Elephant, on account of its shape, it was in this 
locahty that Lord Roberts won his victory in the Second Afghan War 
fifty years ago. From the shrine there is a fine view of the Argandab 
river and valley, a mass of trees and orchards as far as the eye can 
reach. This is where the fruit which is the mainstay of Kandahar 
trade is produced. It is most unusual to sec such a m.iss ol green in 
Afghanistan. 


After I had been a couple of days at Kandahar I heard about a 
Hindu place of 1. t : '.i^t called Sheu Bolan, ten miles south-east of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai. A Hindu shrine in Afghanistan, a proverbially 
hnaticaily Moslem country, was a sufficiendy strong inducement by 
itself, but 1 was promised other wonders. I was told that a narrow 
entrance led inside a hill to great caves which conuined images of the 
Hindu gods, including snakes (Naga) and a man mUking a cow 
(Krishna). There was said to be an underground waterfall and a pond 
so deep that a Hindu ascetic who went into it came out in the Ganges 
in far-off Hmdusun. 1 was naturally most anxious to visit the p lasr. 
and so I stated off m a car early. When we got to Kalat-i-Ghilaai 
! The Hakim was away, but I met 

his 1/aH a fine-looking man with delicate, cleanout features reminis¬ 
cent of a bronzed Frenchman. The Governor of Kandahar had kindly 
sent word that we were coming, and the V»k.a most hosmubly val 
plied us with a guide. With a "Khuda Hafix" (GodZem you) 

the heart of the Ghilzai country. For six mile* we went dong . 
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toknble track until we came to the village ol Lurgar. Here we bad 
to turn off into open country, and four very rough milei brought ih 
to the village of Asham Kfaid. The way will toon be improved, as 
the Governor of Kandahar is making a road for die convenieiice of 
Hindu pilgrimt. The villagers of Asham Khel brought out milk and 
Afghan bread, and after itfrcshment we went to the caves. A small 
hole in the hillside ted to a steep tunnel, down which 1 damfaered like 
a miner upon hands and knen, for tome forty feet, and then caipe to 
tome Urge stalactite caves with a pcicd in one of them. I could tee no 
real carving, but a little scratching here and there. But the fdace was 
certainly a natural curiosity. 

I quickly reached the Argandab River, and found men wading it 
waist deep and sheep swimming. But it was too deep for my car, 
which had to cross on the ferry boat. The country looked to me a 
desen at the ume, but in this respect it was nothing to what I saw 
further on. and I remember that on the way back it looked compara¬ 
tively fcnile and cultivated. Eighteen miles west of the Argandab 
River I Mw a herd of gazelle. Funher on in a barren tract I saw 
the ruins of a house. I was puzzled why anyone should live m such 
a waterless place, but the explanaiioa was that thieves lived there in 
the old cUys. Not far on. at a place called Yakau, I saw a building 
which had been put up for an ice factory in King AmanuUah's tiitte. 
There was no water there either. A more amazing site for any son 
of factory, let alone an ice factory, it would be hard to discover. The 
horizon to the north of our route was bounded by the mcHintains of 
Central Afghanistan, and up there Uy the district of Maiwand. whete 
a Bnush brigade suffered a defeat in the war of iBfIo. To the south 
Uy a desert which stretched to Bnush Baluchisun and Persian Seiirtn. 

At 5 p.m. we reached the swift-flowing Helmand, and crossed on 
the ferry boat. Once over we soon reached the village of Giridik, 
where the Ha^im received us most hospitably and gave us a pleasant 
lodging in a house in a garden. AU round the vilUge and on both 
sides of the Helmand there are mounds and rums which indicate the 
existence of ancient buildings, and at all this country it directly on 
the line of AlrvMid'r the Great's invasion of India, excavations would 
yield rich results. The inhabitanu of Guishk are Nurxais, a bnnch 
of the gtcat Abdali tribe, ftuui whwn the royal Af^san house of the 
Duranis are derived. After Girishk, a thirty-five milei waierksi stretch 
brought us to some small hilla and a pleaiant little stream, with good 
graxing. A camel caravan was taking advantage ol it. The loads 
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were arranged in a circle and the animals were grazing, while the nnen 
strolled about making thread from camel’s hair on sticks. It is usual 
to talk of waterless tracts in these parts as desert, but they are not really 
so, as there is no sand or salt. The soil it hard, dry, peU>ly ground, 
similar to that known as Pal in British India, and which the Sukkur 
Barrage scheme is now developing in Sindc. Irrigation would make 
these Afghan lands equally fertile. Nothing but water is wanted, and 
with dje presence of swift-flowing hill streams and rivers and moun¬ 
tains not far away, it does not require much gift of prophecy to fore¬ 
cast that in the future great developmenu may be expected. Mean¬ 
while, this Pat provides an ideal natural motoring road, where un¬ 
broken by water<ourse$ forty miles an hour is possible. 

In this waterless region west of Girishk I saw several herds of 
gazelle. The track was marked by the bones of animals in true 
desert style. Here and there the sIo|ks of small hills were covered 
with a small purple flower, which in the distance gave the effect of 
heather. 


Eight miles further on, Iteyond the first stream after Ciirishk, we 
came to the Talkak caravanserai There is a fine spring of fresh 
water beside it, and on the rock above is a Persian inscription of the 
minister of the first Afghan King. Ahmed Shah Durani. Thirty miles 
further on we come to Dilaram (Heart's Ease), a small river flowing 
south from the Thieves’ Mountain, ten miles to the nonh. Formerly, 
as the name indicates, thieves made the mounuin their den for attack¬ 
ing the Kandahar-Herat caravans. In the bed of the river was a mass 
of vegetation, grass and bushes, a relief to the eye after the dull brown 
of the desert. The clear, sparkling waters of the small river were full 
of fish, and altogether the place was worthy of its name, "Heart’s 
Bsc.” On the western bank above the place where the road crossed 

It TYl'* i" >he usual style, a square courtyard, 

boused by a high wall, with a single strong gate for entrance. 

The feature of the Dilaram, which gives iu whole significtnce 
and character, and, indeed, its name, is the cool, swift-flowing moun- 
^ stream on which it stands and which make, i, an oasis in *e 

understand the enthusiasm in the classics 
tor fountains, springs, and streams. 

Dilarain, in the days before the Mohammedans invaded Afghwt- 
HUn, IS said to have been the castle of an old Hindu king, and ccrE 
there are rum, about the place. * ^ 

About half a mile to the north-east of the caravatuenu there is 
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a ruined b>Mtding with unall arches. It cannot be rebuilt, for what¬ 
ever work is done in the day falls down in the nighL The story is that 
in the <dd days a chief named Sadi Khan lived there and was loved 
by a fair woman from the north, and the story of their love is like 
t^t of l/nh and Majnun. A Hindu woman lived there, and her 
dark southern daughter also loved Sadi Khan. There was a tragedy, 
and the house fell with its master, and the memory of what happened 
it so strong that it cannot be rebuilt. » 

After " Heart's Ease ” came another forty miles, dry except lof two 
or three urearos at long intervals. At the caravanserai known as 
Sultan Bakwat Ziarat, the only water available was stagnant water 
from a ditch. Near here I taw an imperial grouse, a ftite big bird, 
the sunhght cm|>h.isi/.ing its colours, bright and dark brown. Other 
typical desert incidents were some locusu being blown into the car 
and a mirage of (kwIs of water in the disunce. 

At Aiau, three marches from Farah, 1 was struck by the strongly 
marked Semitic character of the features of the villagers, recalling the 
claim of some Afghan tribes to be Bcn-i-Isracl, one of the lost tribes 
of the lews. 

The next town was Farah. The old city walls and gates arc intaa, 
but everything inside is in a state of absolute ruin. Farah is a remote 
place, two hundred and seventy miles from ihc nearest railway stations 
of Kushk in the north and Clliatnan in the south-east. Quaint old- 
world sights were around one—two men riding one horse, and an (dd 
man, with a long white beard, riding a cow. The last reminded me of 
an old Chinese painting of die Sung or Yuan period. The Farah 
Bazaar, where ihc shops arc and the business is done, is a square en- 
clmiue with a high wall round it like a fort. Wc went in by a gate, 
and all round the walls were the shops, forming a sort of market square. 
When shopping centres have to be fortified in this way it indkaies a 
certain insecurity of life and property. But in the open country outside 
the gales I saw levcrai shops, and more were going to be built; this 
indicstes a growing confidence in the ctptcity of the present Governmou 
to mainuin peace and order. In the bazaar I was shown a Farah rug. 
It was dull red, purple, and brown, like the Sabzewar and Herat rugs, 
but coarser and rougher than cither. The rug industry at Farah has 
alnxwt died out. 

After crossing the Farah River wc ran over a fiat plain. Numerous 
mounds and ruins would tempt the arclueologia. Thitty miles took us 
to the end of the |dain, and the road entered a hilly tract, fust at the 
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entrance were some Kuchi gipsies camping in black tenu. They bad 
come there to reap the crops. At 4 p.m. at Sialai we reached the otd 
of the desert and entered a well-watered tract. It really requires a 
stretch of desert to make one appreciate running w’ater as it deserves. 
After the utter aridity of the brown kingdom through which we had 
passed it was delightful. 

We now traversed a picturesque route, with hills of wild, steep, 
ja^ged^ouiline bounding the road and small mountain streams cutting 
across it. Cornfields and occasional gardens, watered by willow- 
fringed streams, provided welcome patches of green. In the evening 
we met a villager mounted on a fine donkey, one of the largest 1 have 
ever seen. He and his mount really composed an old Persian picture, 
and they might both have stepped from some old Oriental illuminated 


manuscript. 

Just before dusk we reached the town of Sabzewar. Twisting through 
narrow lanes we arrived at the house of the who hospitably 

invited us to slay with him. I was given a room in the roof of the 
house. The door was four feet high .ind there were two little wmdowrs, 
one arched and one square. Both windows were hcrmetiuUv sealed 
with paper against the winter cold. On the walls were false arches, 
mihrab (small arched recesses in the svall, on which water-jugs, cups, 
and similar objects can be placed), and floral decorations painted on the 
stucco which concealed tlic mud eovered brick walls. On the floor 


were rugs made in Sabzewar. The whole effect of the room was dis¬ 
tinctly Gothic. Next door was the Darbar (official reception) room, 
m which was the telephone which goes to Herat. All the crockery m 
the house was Russian, marked with the hammer and sickle. 

Sabzewar town is hall in ruins and the fort is a complete ruin. 
Evidently it used to be much more important than it is at present, 
erhaps the arrival of the motor will revive its former prosperity. The 
plain is fertile and wcil-watcred, and carries excellent crops. In the 
morning I wen, for a ride widi the clerk. I wa, given a Hoot 

w S"’' Trf'" Hmdu K«h. 

c r e to c ort of the Black Daughter, picturesquely situated on 

&bLf! dominating the road from Farah to 

On lu k' iT” * “tnplete ruin, but the view was magnificent, 
rue weaving Th Mirzakanm to lee the 

old venMaW f 'll **** d'ffweoce between the 

nowadays, though some weavers pretend to use the old colours. I was 
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interetted to see these Sabzewar rags beiisg made. The villagers 
frankly admitted that they got their dyes from Sabzcwar bazaar. The 
colours are dull and dork—dark Uue, purple, and dark rose, and there 
is sometimes a brown colour in the bord«. Similar rugs of a rather 
better quality are made in Herat, while in Farah they are worse. In 
fact, in the last place the industry barely survives. At Sabzewar, as at 
Ak in the Hindu Kush, the traveller has left India behind and is in 
Central Asia. j 

After Sabzewar the road goes north to the river and caravanserai 
of Adraskand, and then through some hiUs and over a high pass into 
tl|p Herat plain. Herat in size is second only to Kabul among the 
towns of Afghanisun. It is a mile square, surrounded by high walls 
and a broad moat, and with four principal gates. The fort is an old 
one and is built in the way usual in Afghanistan, with mudnxivered 
brick. Formerly it was covered with bright enamelling, like the 
Lahore Fort in India, and traces still remain. Starting from the four 
gates, as in Kandahar, the four principal streets of the city meet at 
Charsau. " Cross Roads " or " City Centre." but unlike Kandahar they 
are narrow and entirely roofed over; the structure of the rocking, a 
broad pointed brick arch, reminded me of similar arches in the Pathan 
period of architecture in Indu. F.ach of the main strecu from the (our 
city gates is one king bazaar, with a double line of quaint little shops, 
some of them no bigger than a Ing box. Central Asia is stamped aU 
over them. The china is all Bokharan, and the piece goods Tashkent. 
1 was struck by the queer lemi^^hinese design on some cMtons and 
enquired their place of origin. " Russia," was the reply, and this was 
true of many other articles. Even the sweet sh<^ were lull of Russian 
sweets. The most interesting thing about Herat Riraar is the human 
dement, the people to be seen there. There are horsemen in the old 
costume, swinging proudly along as in the ancient days. There are 
Turcomans in <dd (kmack costume and in their natural setting, nfk 
in hand, kxdting as if they had stepped out of some old Russiin play. 
These Turcomam come from Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush, 
from Afghan Turkestan. Though they exactly resemble the Turco- 
mam north of the Oxus in Eastern Turkestan, they arc Afghan sub¬ 
jects. There are women veiled from head to foot in white, a contrast 
to the Kabul black. There are lews dressed in the old Jewish costume 
still to be seal in lenisaiem and Baghdad, the long black coat teaching 
to the feet and the curtous, tail, tquafe-io|^ied hats. There are dwarfs, 
donkey-boys driving hordes of donkeys a^ perched on cop of a load 
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on one of them, long-haired Central Asian camels, and all the varieties 
of Afghan tribesmen—all this daily medley produces a pageant whkh 
recalls the day of Haroun al Raschid. But it will not go on for ever. 
It is no more immortal than Diaghlielfs Russian Ballet, which, indeed, 
it so much resembles. And I have seen the magician's wand whkh 
will terminate it, for one day I was in Herat Bazaar when suddenly 
there was a tremendous uproar. Horses, camels, donkeys, pedestrUns 
wfte gushed in all directions, and there was a crash of a Ihmsy shop 
collapsing. A motor-lorry was turning round. The Arabian Nights 
and the internal combustion engine do not agree. 1 was only just in 
time to see the old Herat. 

Soon after my arrival in Herat I had an interview with the 


Governor, General Abdur Rahim Khan. His predecessor was mur¬ 
dered in the troubles of 1909, and he was appointed by Bacha Sakao 
and confirmed in office by the present King. He received me roost 
kindly and hospitably and offered me every assistance in viewing the 
antiquities of Herat. He introduced me to the general commanding 
the Herat garrison, a Brigadier Cieneral from Kabul. 

I was lucky to get a photograph of the interior of the |ama Maspd, 
the chief mosque of Herat City. It is a building of fine proportiona. 
Traces of enamelling still remain, and there is stone facing round the 
arches. But in the rest of the building the surface over the brick is 
cement or mud. It is said to have been built in the tenth century and 
repaired by Sulun Hussein Baikara in the fifteenth, but 11 has been 


recently restored, and the characteristics of the early periods have been 
muffled. While I was in this mosque I was struck by the atmosphere 
of old-world grace and beauty which still lingers in the manners of 
the people of Herat. I remember in particular two Moulvis meeting 
and the inclinations of dignified grace with which they saluted each 
other. Herat is a place of old-world charm. A servant will sometima 
^iver a message kneeling on one knee, like a page in the Middle 
Ages. If a Herad wishes to thank you, he bows with kit hand on 
his heart, with a natural ease and grace which would be the envy of 
an actor in romantic drama in Europe. 

I visit^and photographed the shrines and old buildings outside 
^aty. The finest of these is the tomb of Sultan Hussein Baikara, 

fi£nl enamelUng of the 

fifteeod. century, ciear^ ^ight, deUcate blue, and «range rich purple.. 

e a page out of an illuminated Persian manuscript. Formerly the 
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whole of the otiuide of the buiidmg and the teven tall minarea axoand 
it WAc enaiDflled in the tame ityle. Vinton in former day* to Herat 
wciY enthutiattic about it. Baber, the Mogul conqueror of India, 
prai*e* it. But in 1885 the Governor of Herat, Abdui-F'hm'n, prac- 
tkally destroyed it when he fottihed the dty against the Persians. 
What renuins of it strongly resembles the tomb of Timur at S'mar- 
kand. 

I also went to the Ziarat of Khwaji Abdulla Ansari, tony: four 
miles north-cast of Herat, and a prominent bndmark on the hillside. 
Outside the shrine it a round white stone, some six feet long, slightly 
shaped at one end to give the sugg»iion of a head. It it a stone 
lion which, in its extreme simplification and in the tUghtness of the 
clues as to the identity of its sultjcct, might be the work of tome ultra¬ 
modern sculptor in Eurt^ie, and is an example of the affinity between 
Oriental an and /'an nom'tau. The story about this stone lion is that 
yaa years ago a man came to visit this shrine and brought his dog 
with him. When they got to this qxit the dog was turiKd to stone, 
and this u the stone dog. Sir I’crcy Sykes has told roc that this stone 
image is similar to the work of tribes in Nonh-East Persia. 

Here and there in the building of this shrine are traces of the same 
enamelling a* is to be seen in the Masnli. There are some tombs 
inside, including that of a ton of Genghix K.han, the famous con¬ 
queror, and alto one of Dost Mahomet. King of .Afghanistan, aiKl 
also a sttme tomb elaborately carved with arabesques and dated 
700 A.H., but nameless. Such carving in stone is held in high este^ 
in Afghanistan, as it it not very common. The main shrine is a hne 
lofty building, and it said to be 800 years old. There can be no doubt 
that there hat been a building on the site for that period, but it is 
difficult to be certain that the present building really represents the 
one ofiginally set up. A structure of mud-covered brick requires to 
much renovation and repair that it it unusual to find it reptesenting 
anything beyond its own contemporary period. 

This is true also of the Ziarat Sulun Meshed, outside the southern 
wall of Herat City. It is said to be 800 years old. but from iu appear- 
anm it might be of any age. West of the Maaala it the building 
containing the tomb of Abdul Rahman Jan, said to be 400 years old. All 
these shrines have pleasant gardens of pine trees, and there it a nmilar 
garden at the Takhi4-Safar, a luracc built in the hillside west of the 
Ziarat. From this terrace there it a magnificent view of the city and 
plain of Herat and the long line of mountains of Central A^hantstan. 
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In the treeless hills the pines are a welcome relief, and demonstrate that 
trees can grow well in Afghanistan. A fine avenue of trees leads up to 
the Soviet Consulate, half a mile outside the city, and the road further 
on joins a road which goes to Kushk, the Soviet railhead. It it in¬ 
teresting to realize that nowadays Kushk is only four days by motor 
from Chaman, the British railhead in Baluchistan. How long wiU 
the old ways and the old methods of transport be able to hold their 
ow^ ic Herat.^ Camel caravans come in from the north, from Balkh 
and Afghan Turkestan, or from still further north across the Oxus, 
from Bokhara, from Samarkand, or even from as far as Kashgar 
or Yarkand in Chinese territory. But I uw the first threat of change 
in the methods of transport which have come to us from immemorial 
antiquity, for telegraph posts can be seen in the fields beside the road, 
and 1 myself had motored there. 

1 was greatly struck with the splendid donkeys of Western Afghani¬ 
stan, and w'as told that they were famed for their size and strength and 
that as much as Rs.aoo would be given for a good donkey. 

Rug-making is a great industry in the villages round Herat. Dull 
red, deep blue, dark brown, and purple are the most prominent colours, 
and for small objects such as saddle bags black is also used. There is 
a large trade in these rugs to India and they are often w-rongly named 
Baluchi rugs, or when the purchaser is a novice they arc even called 
Eastern Turkestan from Central Asia, north of the Oxus. These rugs 
are hand-made, and the fact that they arc magnificently durable makes 
it all the greater pity that the weavers use aniline dyes to colour them. 
But I suppose it is asking too much of human nature to suggest chat 
the weavers should go to the trouble of making the colours themselves, 
as their forefathers did, instead of buying ready-made German or 
Japanese packets. 


1 have now finished my account of Herat City, and with it of my 
tour through Afghanistan. All that remains for me to say is that I 
wtmt back to Kandahar by the way I came, and from Kandahar south 
to Chaman, m British Baluchistan, the end of my tour. 

^ «P«*«ng n»y siiKm 

granmde for the kindness and hospitality which 1 received in Afdtaoi- 
^ and my heany appreciation of the efforts which the Af^ 
Government are making for the benefit of their country. (Applause.) 


in thanking the lecturer. cmpha«*ed tf 
mendous advance Afghanisun had made under Nadir Shah, 


tie- 

Mr. 
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FfvncK had travrlM without any hiivh^uKc all through a country 
where, twenty*five yean before, he (Sir Midiae!) had been held 
ttve became he had inadvertently overnepped the Border while out 
riding. He congratubted King Nadir on all he had done and wished 
hint, above all, tl^ twenty years of peace which Afghanistan needed 
fof her fuller development. (Applause.) 



RAMBLINGS IN PERSIA* 

By DR. P. L. GIUSEPPl 


I T is with some fear and uepidation that 1 venture to addrctt this 
Society on my trip this spring to Persia, llic route was overland 
to Brindisi in a 24-h.p. Ford, which was specially fitted up with 
boxes on the footboard to contain tinned foods, biscuits, and plant col¬ 
lecting outfit. The car had already covered over 30,000 miles, and on 
this occasion covered io,o(k> miles, of which 4,000 were in Persia. 
With the exception of punctures and one broken spring the car gave 
us no trouble whatsoever. We travelled from Brindisi by the Lloyd- 
Triestino line to Jaffa. 

Byron's lines: 


Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all excejH their sun ts set.' 


are true to-day of the Greek islands as on the day they were written. 
From Jaffa we motored to Damascus. The road at first was extremely 
rough, but soon improved and remained quite good until Damascus 
was reached. From Damascus we drove to Baghdad with the Nairn 
convoy. The desert is at first quite smooth, but beyond the Rutbah 
wells the track is very rough. The convoying car broke its back axle, 
and to add to our sorrows there blew up a sandstorm which lasted for 
a day. The road, or rather track, from Baghdad to the Persun frontier 
is not too bad; and here at the frontier I wish to deal with a few 


generalities. I should like to express my appreciation of all Sir John 
Simon did to make our trip a success. Wherever we went a letter from 
the Persian War Minister, which Sir John had olitained for us. 
smoothed our way, and at all frontiers we were allowed through with¬ 
out any custom formalities. Persia is a country of about 630.000 square 
miles, and a population of 9-10,000,000. The centre is a pUteau vary¬ 
ing m height from 5,000 to 6.000 feet, and from this pUteau rise the 
high mounuins, generally without foot hills, most of which are com- 
^sed of bare rock, and few indeed are the trees on these barren 
heights Enarcling the plateau are the Elburz in the north, the moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan and of the Bakhtiari country in the west, the frontier 
mountains in the east, and finally a high chain in the south. The 
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raemblancei between Spain and Pertia arc indeed marked. In both 
oountriea the centre ia a plateau surrounded by high mountains, and 
across this plateau run further high chains. Both countries are, gener¬ 
ally speaking, arid, have sufTctwl invasions from the north and south, 
and have had their religion change. In both the people are eaceed- 
ingly conservative and fatalistic, and in spite of invasions they have 
maintained, practically unchanged, their ideas and ideals. Both are 
now undergoing a revival. The Persian charaaer is very we** iUtis- 
trated by Omar Khayyim's lines, 

“ Here with a toa( of bread beneath iu bough, 

A flask of wine, a book of verse, and thou 
Beude me singing in the wilderness. 

And witderncM were Paradise enow.” 

The botany of Persia is very interesting, and can be coiukkied under 
two heads, that of the plains and that of the mountains. The Bora 
of die plains is characterized by the aromatic odour, the spininess, the 
brightly coloured Bowers, and the Urge hedlow seed pods whkfa can 
be easily blown about by the winds. There are also numbers of bulbs 
and fleshy rooted planu. The alpine Bora is characterised by the 
diilcrcnce of the Bora from mountain to mountain. This is doubt¬ 
less due to the separation of the chains by the hot, arid (dains. The 
particularly inieresung feature of these mountains is the existence of a 
new genus of pUiits, the Dionysias, of which some twenty species are 
known, and of which only one is found outside Persia, in Afghanistan. 
Dionytia are closely reUted to the .Andiosaces, and how it is that a 
new genus of plants should be evolved in Persia, whereas all round 
this country only Androsaccs are found, is difficult to expUin. The 
probable reason lies, I think, in the nature of the mountains. I 
was attracted to Persia principUy by my desire to study the Dionysias 
and if possible to bring them into cultivation, for mo Dionysia has yet 
been brought into our gardeiu. We were detained but a shon time 
at the frontier, and were soon on our way on quite a good road. We 
slept the first night at Kermanshah in a clean hotel and next day set 
out for Hamadan, over the high .^sadabad pss of 7,800 feet. This 
was easily negotiated by our car, and that night we dept at the 
Hotel de Paris, known as the best hotel in Persia. Hamadan has 
one-way traffic in its only circus: and here, revolving round the 
central post of a little round house, the policeman waves the oraiSc 
OB iti way, even though only six cars, carts, or horses pass him 
in an hour. The police ate tlw: only real nuisaiKe I met in Persia. 
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They stopped the car both at the entrance and the exit of each village 
and carefully took down all sorts of prticulars on various dirty pieces 
of paper. Some of them were unable to read even their own script, 
and I suppose for this reason were suspicious of us. We discovered 
from sad experience that the only way to escape their unwelcome 
attentions was by leaving the town by 4 a.m., before they were awake, 
and by arriving after 10.30 p.m., when they were asleep. The road 
soTith^ards to Shiraz, through Bururjird and Isfahan, has, on the 
wh^e, a good surface. On our way south we slept for the first time 
at a true Persian caravanserai, and I think a description of this Persian 
hotel would be of interest. We arrived late to find an oil lamp waving 
in the wind above the front door. The caravanserai consisted of a 
large building of stables and rooms built round the four sides of a 
square and with one gateway closed by a very thick wooden door. 
We were allotted a tiny room some 10 feet square next to the kitchen, 
and here we enjoyed a real Persian meal, consisting of sour milk, 
boiled eggs, unleavened bread, and tea. These articles were to be our 
only food, with a few exceptions, during our stay in the country. The 
furniture consisted of raised earthen platforms, a few carpets, and an 
oil lamp. 

It would, of course, be impossible to deal with the whole of the 
trip, and so I propose to mention a few of our experiences, which 1 
think may be of interest. 

The irrigation system of water channels, or qanats, is as far as 1 
know unique. The streams arc tapped close to the mountains, and 
led by underground channels at varying depths to the towns and vil¬ 
lages. These qanats are channels cut in the soil w'iihout support of 
wood or sund and are maintained by numbers of men who pass a 
great part of their lives underground. As one approaches a town one 
can gauge its importance by the number of these qanats to be seen 
converging upon it from ail directions. The course of these can be 
followed by the long rows of gigantic mole hills formed by the exca¬ 
vated soil, each with a hole in its centre, down which the workmen 
can descend. The water is raised by constructing a sloping path down 
to the water level, and up and down this path a bullock walks during 
the whole day, dragging behind it the skin of a cow which it filW 
with water in the qanat and emptied above into the dykes. The result 
of upping the streams near the mountains it that most of the riven 
of Persia are empty of water except during the rains. The village of 
Yazd-i-Khast, built on iu rock in the midst of a level plain, is dotdK- 
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ten an imerecdng tight, but after reading the marveUout detcrip- 
tioiM of many traveilcrt I muM confett to being very disappointed. 
PeitepoUt it being excavated by Ckrutan ideotisu; iu chief effect on 
me was to remind me of Sbeiicy'f wondrous Une*: 

" My name i> Ozymandiat. king of kiogv 

on my wotki, ye mighty, and de^>r. 

Nothing betide remaini. Round the decay ^ 

Of that coknial wreck, boundlcH and bare, ^ 

The lone and level landt stretch far away." * 

AiShiraz weeUmbed three mountains. The first was Sabsti-Pusebom, 
which we had to approach by walking first of all over the level bed 
of a dry lake and then by wading through a stinking marsh. The 
climb in the extreme heat was very tiring, and as only one tiny pond 
of drinkable water exists it was thirsty work. The views are csUviucly 
fine. Our second mounuin, Kuh-i-Bamu, was also steep, and here 
I found my first cushioned Dionysia; the delight of this mountain is a 
tiny stream m an upland valley. Here, although frogs disport them¬ 
selves in the water, we drank our fill of tlus refreshing stream. Our 
third climb was Kuh-Ajub, which is approached by an unmade and 
rough track which leaves the Isfahan-Shiraz road on its west, and 
approaches the mountain by the village of Majdahad, and then over 
the bare level plain to its very foot. This mountain, which rises sud¬ 
denly from the plain, is composed of bare, water-wom, and ezboiscly 
siip^iery ruck. We could sec many wild sheep disporting themselves 
alwvc uur heads on narrow ledges, and on our return we ngfated four 
sheep on the plain. The car was sent racing along at 35 to 40 miles 
an hour in pursuit, and after cutting them off from the mountain we 
drove parallel to the rapidly running sheep, thus affording our guide 
shots at the animals; not one was even wounded I We proceeded to 
Kerman by the road which runs along Lake Niriz. This is an extra¬ 
ordinarily lonely toad, and it is said that many robbers frequent it. 
After Niriz it traverses a very steep pass and then enters a true desert, 
and after a short time it passes through an oasis. We were stopped 
at the fort of Khurrabad and slept in a caravanserai. Next morning 
we crossed the salt lake, which is about 4 miles wide. The salt is as 
white at snow and the surface of the lake itself it as smooth as ice, 
and for at least 3 miles we raced at 50 miles an hour. The car had 
to keep to the track lest it should sink through the crust of salt into 
the ivine below. Kerman is beautifully situated at 6,000 feet between 
high mountain chains which are covoed with snow, and thus enjoys 
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perfect weather for most of the year. Here at the British Consutate a 
wire awaited me saying that I alone was allowed to climb Kuh-i-Taftim. 
Hiring a Persian chauffeur, I left for Bam. The road is on the whok 
fairly good, and passed a delightful mosque at Mahun. Bam is an 
extraordinary town of walls surrounding gardens in which the houses 
are hidden. No house was visible as one passed down the narrow 
lanes. The crossing of the Lut desert was most tiring and difficult, 
and 1 doubt if it would be possible without mats and wire netting. 
From Bam on the tracks gradually got worse, and over the desen the 
only marks were those formed by the car wheels which have passed 
that way. We stuck three times and were extricated from the sand 
with difficulty. In the centre of the desert are two watch towers 
built by Nadir Shah, one has been felled and the other is being slowly 
demolished by the vandals who pass that way. It is built of bricks 
in pattern and is a useful landmark. After crossing the desert the 
track ascends a river bed, and is unbelievably rough. ,\t the summit 
of the pass to which it leads it is so narrow that the car can just pss. 

I climbed Kuh i-Taftan from the tiny village of Sangun, which 
consists of the police station and one house. Here two camels awaited 


me, and escorted by a .soldier and three Baluchis I proceeded on my 
way to the height of 8,000 feet, where I pitched my camp. At 3 a.m. 
next morning I was off to the summit. 1 passed three (umarolcs, from 
one of which rose a river of boiling water charged with sulphur, which 
was deposited in yellow crystals on the rtKks in the bed of the stream. 
The last 1,000 feet are very steep, but the views from the summit are 
so fine that one feels rewarded for one's struggles. At the summit, 
13.500 feet, is a large fumarolc, from which rises clouds of smoke 
charged with sulphur. Kuh i Taftan has been climbed but seldcmt. 
On the way back to Kerman I passed through Mahun and fupar to 
the foot of Kuh-i-Jupar. a mountain of 9,000 feet, to the south of 
Kerman. This mountain is a paradise for botanists and svould take 

j ‘Pot*- «Ws 

to the d,faculty of the climb. The upper crags are covered with a 
^utiW yellow the road is. on 

the whole, g.^, but most uninteresting. The moumaim gradually 

*e vE path, which ended « 

the vdlage of Gurukh. The path ascend, a valley of a thousand rilU, 

and as one motored along in the dark the sound of running water was 
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never far away and rctninded me of an aijrine valley. The ascent of 
Schir Kuh is quite easy, and very soon I was on the summit. Schir 
Kuh is one of the richest mountains in plants I have ever climbed, 
but of only one flower do I wish to speak to-day, of Dionysia kntUm, 
which coven the rocks in countless thouunds of cushions covered with 
hundreds of pink flowers. This plant is, I venture to say, one of the 
most beautiful of alpines I have ever seen. From Yezd we motomd 
to Teheran through Kum by a fairly good road, and of all the dUight- 
ful sights, I wish to mention but one—the beautiful views of the snow- 
clad peaks of the Kuh Rud which one enjoys from the road. From 
Teheran we motored to Hamadan for our last climb, that of Alvand, 
which rises to a height of 11 .ooo feet above the town. The climb is 
quite easy, and one is more than repaid by the wonderful views and 
the still more wonderful plants which are to be found on this mountain. 

Persia is not an easy country to travel in, and certainly climiHng its 
remote mounuins is difficult, but one is more than repaid by the 
beautiful and rare plants which one can collect. This short trip has 
been the meam of bringing to F.ngland quite a good number of first- 
class plants which are new to cultivation. 

Ladt Srais, who opened the discussion, said that she had enjoyed 
the lecture very much indeed and had especially appreciated the few 
beautiful flower pictures which had been shown. No country had 
more bvdy wild flowers than Persia, and she had been able to send 
back a good number of bulbs and plants both to Kew and to private 
gardens, many of which had acclimatized themselves and were now 
flourishing plants. 

The ('luuviAN said he hoped the Royal Horticultural Society would 
let members of the Royal Chiral .\sian Society attend Dr. CJiuseppi's 
lecture in the spring: it wviuld he of very special interest, as nothing 
had as vM been wniten about the Persian flora, k handbook was 
badly nercM; it would be welcomed both by many of the tourists, 
who were goiflg in increasing numbers to Persia, and by business men, 
and by many Persians themselves. He hoped Dr, Giuseppi would go 
out again, make a longer stay, and complete hit survey, thus fUlii^ a 
real want in the biblk^phy of Persia. He agiccJ with Sir Perev 
Sykes, who had prottsied against any detraction from the greatness 
and archeological interest of the grand ruins at Penepolis and gave an 
amusing aecmint of what a Persian might say of Oxford Circus and of 
the Europmn cuisine, ending with an appreciation of Dr. Giuseppi's 
ddightiul lecture. 
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T he other day—October ay last—wai the ninth annivenary 
of the c»ablishmcnt of the Turktdi RepuHtc. An obviou* 
parallel is. of course, the ten years of Fasdsm in Italy, (or 
in both countries there has been a National Rebirth during the last 
decade, and in both cases it is due to the {icrsoiulity and driving power 
of one single individual. 

Now when Sir Percy Sykes invited me to speak to this Royal and 
learned Society about Turkey, it occurred to me that some of my 
audience would be well versed in recent Turkish history, while to 
others it might be more or less new. How, then, was I to interest 
both' I felt like the celebrated N'asrcddin Kho|a of Turkish tales. 
The Turks love these stones; it is the only kind of humour that appcaJi 
to them. 




The Khoja was invited to preach in the moscjue, 
into the pulpit he called out: "Ay, .Muslimanler! Oh. Moskirn'l 
Do you know what I am going lo say to yw'" The congregation 
consulted together and replied : " Some of us know and Mime of us 
don t. Then, said the Khoja, " let thoic who know tell those 
who don t ; and he came down from the (>ulpu. Now. as that course 
is not open to me. I must ask those of you who know to be a little 
patient if I go over ground familiar to you. 

Ever since the Turks set foot m Europe some five centuries ago 
Turkey was ruled by a Soveteign, the Sultan; and the seat of govert 
ment was anstaminople. VV.ihin the last ten years the Sultanate has 
en abolished. Turkey has ken made into a Republic, the seat of 
gvernment has ken moved to a new capital, Angora-ihe very name 
a nstan inople has ceased to extst. Ail tht. is tk work of^ 

first P T’ ^1 '^**'‘*’ ^‘«l“et‘>f. Mustafa Kemal PtAa, 

first President of the Turkish Republic ^ 

atthe"Tanamat'’ Itwasknosra 

"mat -the mstttutmn of a new set of law. for Turkey. 

on Novrsak, rt. lyja. 
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Thtf refom wu the work of Sulun Mahmud, assuted by teveral 
enlightened (tateuiKn. The tecood attempt took place not qtnte 
twenty-live year* ago and waa known as the Union and Progress move- 
ment—an attempt by young Turkish officers, assuted by mysterious 
Icwish influence. The third has been made by Mustafa Kemal, 
assitted by no oni —only by the dilatory policy of the Aliks. 

This third attempt began thirteen years ago. in 1919. Now Mustah 
Kemal was a soidkr, nothing but a stddkr in those days. Hf had 
distinguished himself in the Dardanelles campaign and elsewheie, Iwt 
beyond that nobody had heard of him. But besidr< his military genius 
he possessed also the genius of a sutesman. He had vision. He had 
the vision of a new Turkey rising out of the ruins of the old—a fan¬ 
tastic idea it migfat wdl have seemed at the time. For what, seem¬ 
ingly, were his chances of success.’ 

In 1919 the state of the country was desperate. The Turks were 
a dupuited and beaten people, unerly sick of seven years of disastrous 
war; for there had been no breathing space for them between the 
Balkan War and the Great War. They were left svith the broken 
remains of defeated armies, no money, no resources, and no friends. 

Then the .Aliks all unwiningly placed a weapon in Kemal's hands. 
They planned to create an Armenian Slate out of the Eastern Provinces 
of Turkey. To put a Muslim pt^lation under .Armenun ruk was, 
of course, absurd on tlie face of it. Then Mr. Lbyd George put the 
Greeks into Smyrna. So there was to he .Armenian ruk in Eastern 
Turkey and Greek ruk in Western Turkey. That was the one thing 
that could rouse the Turk. He could not and would not put up with 
domination by his own Chnstun vassals. The Greeks must be driven 
from Turkish soil. Thus Turkey was landed in a ne«' war. This 
gave Mutufa Kemal his great opportunity. 

In ConsianufM^ thm was still the Sulun. but be was powerless, 
and Constanunopk itself was occupkd by the victonous Aliks. 

if a new order of things was to be esiablidied, obviously some new 
vuiuc mutt be chosen. Constantinopk was under foreign conmd; 
besides h was ueeped in dte traditions of the old regime, and was 
cmainly no place tor the spread of the new. Moreover there was die 
•traitgkal aspect to be considered. Headquarters ro>i$t be at some 
point safe from attack. Thus Angora came to be the new cafhul of 
Turkey. In anckni timet it had some importance as capital of the old 
Rooua province of Galana. I suppose St. Paul’s episde to the Gala- 
dans raiM have found its way tbm. But in 1919 it was aiudy a 
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small town in the heart of Asia Minor—of Anatolia, as the country 
is called today. This village was to grow into the capital of the 
Turkish Republic. 

Now how did Mustafa Kcmai accomplish the task he set himself? 
It took him three years to drive the Greeks out of Anatolia. The story 
of his rise to power is a fascinating adventure. He has told it himself 


in a lengthy document—five hundred and forty-three pages of close 
Turkish print—which he inflicted on the Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
in the form of a speech. It took him six days to deliver. Surely the 
longest speech on record! I do not propose to inflict it on you thu 
afternoon; but a full digest of it is to be found in my book on Turkey. 
The other great authority on the Turkish struggle for independence 
is Turkey’s most distinguished woman, Hahde Edib, now an exile 
from Turkey. She herself took part in it all and was one of Mustafa 
Kemal’s small band of supporters. I commend her book to those of 
you who do not already know it. It ts written in English and excellent 
English too —Tie Turl(ish Ordeal, by H.ilidc luiib. 

There is one point which neither of these authorities mentions, and 
it had a very important bearing on the course of events. That was die 
dilatory policy of the Alhes in spinning out the Armistice with Turkey 
for five years. When the .Allies were leisurely deflating what peace 
terms should be imposed on Turkey, a shrewd Bntish official who 
knew the country well was asked his opinion. " If you are not care 
ful, said he, " the cjuestion will be not what terms you will impose 
on Turkey, but what terms she will impose on you." The hearers 
laughed at the jest. Lausanne proved it to be the sober truth; for 
when the (leace treaty with Turkey was negotiated there in 19x3 the 
Turks were ready to fight again and the Allies were not. So the Turks 
got all they asked, except Mosul. 


From the first Mustafa Kemal realized that time was on his side. 

By August, 1922, he had achieved great things in Anatolia. The 
Turkish army had been reorganized, the invading Greeks had been 
driven out, a Grand National Assembly had been formed at Angora. 
But his task was only half accomplished. In hu speech he said: " My 
atm was to create a new State, but 1 had to educate the AssemUy up 
to this, and it required time and caution, for the sentiment in support 
01 the Sultan and Rhalif was strongly rooted.** 

**“ programme, the aholi- 
tion of the Sulunate and Khilafat. The Sulun, besides being head 
of the State was—at Khalif-head alto of the religion of Islam. The 
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Arabic word '* Kbalif " means successor—s«u-ceHor to the Pro|diet. 
Sultans had been deposed many limes in Turkey’s histiory. But tlu; 
simple traditional loyalty o( the Turk to his Padishah was satisfied 
when (as ihc phrase goes) *' Amurath succeeds to Amurath ’’—Sultan 
follows Sultan. But to da without a Sulun at all! Why, the very idea 
made every Turk draw in his breath. 

'The matter was discussed in the Assembly. Was it possible, or was 
it not, to separate religious from poUucal authority? The qjpestJbo 
was referred to three commissions—on religious law, on constitudbnal 
law, and on civtl taw. The religious section said it was impossible. 
The discussion teemed interminable. Suddenly Kemal. who had been 
listening in a corner of the crowded room, jumped on the bench in 
front of him, raised his vcncc, and said : " Sovereignty is never gained 
through reason or argument, it is taken by force. Now the Turkish 
nation by rebellion has taken the sovereignly into its own hands. This 
IS an accomplished fact. The Assembly would do well to recognize 
It. If they don't, the result will be the same, but there may be some 
heads broken." In ocher words, the Sultanate had already been 
abolished in practice; let them recognize the fact. A law to this effect 
was quickly drafted and passed the same day. Thus the abotidon of 
the Osmanii Sultanate was accomplished. The deposed Sultan took 
refuge in a British warship, and placed himself under the protection of 
the bntish Government. Prince Abdul Mejid was named Khalif, but 
with no polibcal power at all. His days too were numbered, for 
Mustafa Kemal had in mind the abolition of the Khilafai also at the 
first opportunity. ’This came about a year and a half later. On 
March 4, 1934, the new Khalif was by government order expelled at 
daybreak across the Turkish fronber. A great discussion in the 
Assembly had preceded this step, but Mustafa Kemal had again carried 
all before him. To chose who soil clung to the Khiiafat he had 
replied: " It is an antiquated and useless insbtution, this Khiiafat. 
What nonsense it is to call upon Turkey to support it! The business 
of the National Assembly is to look after the imuc>ts of the Turkish 
Nation and hat nothing to do with the Moslem world outside.*’ 

Mutufa Kemil was, in fact, himself invited to become Khalif by 
a religious dqHiubon which brought him a message from the Muslim 
population of India and Egypt. He had anstvoted; " Certainly not. 
But I thank the people for their good feeling and alfecboa. The 
people whose metage you bring roe are governed by Kings and 
Emperors. What would they say if I accepted your offer? Would 
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my orders as Khalif be obeyed? If not. should I not make mytelf a 
laughing stock?" 

The actual date of the proclamation of the Turkish Republic with 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha as its first President was October 39, 1933. Five 
months later the last remnant of the Osmanli dynasty was destroyed 
by abolishing the title of Khalif, and by expelling from Turkey all the 
members of the Osmanli family. 

*So far now—to sum up a minute—this is what Mustafa Kemal has 
accomplished. He h.is: 

Reorganized the army. 

Driven the Greeks off Turkish soil. 

Formed a Grand National .Assembly—henceforward to be the 
Government. 

Changed the capiul from ('on.stantinoplc to .Angora. 

Got rid of the Sultan. 

Got rid of the Khalif. 


Thus Mustafa Kemal h.ad swept away the dust of ages. He had 
cleared out what he considered lumber. It now remained to set his 
house in order, and the furnishing was to be in modern «yle. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The most casual observer 
could not help noticing one or two things which have changed the face 
of Turkey since Kemal c.imc into power. The fez. as we all know, 
has gone. It was considered the symbol of hostility to Western ideas. 
Wearing the hat was to show that there was no difference between 
the Turkish world and civilized wiciciy. There is something in this 
idea, but on the other hand national dress stands for pride of race 
and has a certain value. Moreover, a religious significance attached tt) 
the wearing of the fez, and it went hard with the conservative pc^ila- 
non to be forced by law to give it up. Besides, the Turks do not like 
the hat and it does not suit them. They have evolved a way of wear¬ 
ing It which makes it look as much like their old headgear as prw jH r 
I am speaking, of course, of the peasanu. The smart young man 
^ut town in Angora and Istanbul is turned out like a European, 
bo the men of Turkey are now wearing any and every kind of hat. 

mg a w er at. I have seen men go into mosques to uy their 

» that the peak 

may not ,n the way when they bow the head to riHt ground. 

It IS the same with the women. The veil is uboo. In emtatry 
•sirtcu. of course, traditwn and prejudice die hard, and the change is 
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dutiked; but in town it is welcomed. The Turkish woman's cos* 
ttime is no longn- a shapdess oum of black draperies; she goes about 
in European society in chk attire. One curious result of emancipa¬ 
tion is t^ change in ladies' figures. In the harem days Turkish ladies 
were {irfump, and were admired for it. That was the popular taste. 
The beggars on the Galata bridge used to accost one for alms with 
the prayer, " May Allah give you a wife like an orange!” Now sUib- 
ness is-die fashion. Gone is all the old paraphernalia which attended 
her the moment die stepped outside her house—the escort of wohien 
and eunuchs, who mutt never leave her for one moment, the tpecud 
teat the mutt occupy in the tramcar or in the ferryboat, behind a dusty 
curtain, screened off from the gaze of men. .Ail this has gone. She 
can move about freely as the hkes. Prtdnbly she hat the tckfdiooe 
in her bedroom, and can make her own appmnunents with her hair¬ 
dresser. her roanicuntt, and go off to keep them unattended. She is, 
in fact, emancipted. She can vote at municipal elections, and publk 
can^eii are open to her. She can be a doctor, a barrister in the courts, 
a judge on the bench, even a policeinan. 

It IS perhaps in family life that the change wrought by Ketnalitm 
IS most marked. The institution of the harem was the most prominent 
feature of the old system. We all used to think of the harem as a 
romantic mystery, it was a mystery, but not so romantic as Pierre 
Loti made it out. I knew a French naval doctor in Turkey who had 
been diipmates with Loti. He described Loti's hoidu on Turkey at 
“ fumittcric.” As a matter of fact life in the harem was a very dull 
affair; and as for (amity life it did not exist. How cotdd it in a polyg¬ 
amous household, where life was one round of intrigue and rivalry 
between the different wives, and of jealousy between the children of 
one mother and the children of another? Polygamy was part of the 
lumber of the old house, and must have no place in the new. Polyg¬ 
amy, therefore, it now abolishesl. and the most modern cock of dvil 
Uw has been adopted. At for children they had a poor dme under the 
old r^me. Boys weii given a ceruin amount of education—not 
much: and the percenuge of the population that could read and write 
was vtay mull. At for girls, practically nothing was dime ior their 
educaikw. They were veiled at fourteen, and at Miccn or sixteen they 
wen RHuried. l^w then an primary and secondary schoob through¬ 
out the country. Both giiit and boys have to attend. Family life is 
b^nnii^ to take shape; but, generally tpeakii^, little provision is 
nude M yet for childicn as such. Rather they an tnaied at home as 
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little grown-ups. They have late dinner with their preots, they luten 
to grown-up topics, they know the rate of money exchange, they come 
to school carrying in their hands their own school fees. 

In education 1 think the Turks realized that they had much to 
learn, and they have had the good sense to try to copy modem systems. 
Lausanne gave them the right of inspecting foreign schoob in Turkey, 
and they must have gathered many hints in that way. They have 
ceftainly achieved much in the last nine years. A sign of the changed 
rcgihie is the Boy Scout Movement, wliich has taken rocn in Turkey. 
Another sign is the picture in The Ttmes the other day of Turkish 
school girls marching in procession with dags to celebrate the anni¬ 
versary of the Republic. 

Shortly before the war I met in London a Turkish statesman, who 
had been Grand V'lzir, and was then negotiating an agreement about 
the Baghdad Railway. Me had spni many months in London, and 
had evidently taken our measure. He said to me: " My slay in your 
country has convinced me of one thing. If Turkey wants to show 
England that she is making progress, her only way is to send over a 
football team.” As a matter of fact, football has now become a most 
popular game m Turkey. 

A friend of mine was travelling in the country districts of Turkey 
three or four years ago. In a small town he met a schoolboy and 
spoke to him in French. The l)oy seemed not to understand. " Oh, 
but you learn French now in your school, don't you.^" said my friend 
in Turkish. 

\^c do French,” said ihc boy, “ but, you see, the master doesn't 
know French.” 

1 tell this story not in any way to decry Turkish progress, but 
because ii does show that achievement lags behind enthusiasm, so 
anxious are they to bcaime modern and at such breakneck speed. 

Another change, besides costume, which would strike the casual 
tourist in Turkey is the disappearance of the old Turkish alphabet. 
Ten yurs ago all notice boards m the str«*ts had to be written in 
ur $ characters three times as big as any European letters on them- 
Now there is none of the old Turkish script at aU; Turkish is now 
written in Latin characters. The change has mv^ reading much 
-ter to learn, although for the old Turk, it h« mean, goingl ^ 
again. ® ^ 


Turkish in our European charCten 
ead of the Arabic—brings Turkey another step nearer Europe. The 
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Ghazi carried it durough with that amazing energy and drive which 
are characteruiic of the man. To enforce the change, he huiudf took 
(hip and toured the Turkiah ports of the Black Sea. He would land 
at a (mail town, have a blackboard (et up in the main sbvCt. call out 
die butcher and baker and hinuctf with own hand show them how 
they must write in future. 

There U one great obfcaion to the change from tl» scholarly point 
of view. A large number of words used in Turkish are Arabic, The 
Arabic language possesses a beautifully symmetrical method of form¬ 
ing words from a triliteral root, so that by knowing the meaning of the 
root one can always ascertain the meaning of any of the nuojcious 
words derived from it. The Arabic alphabet postesi*s several distina 
letters which can only be transliterated by the Latin D, the same with 
S, the same with Z, T, and H. The distinction between the different 
letters is entirely lost in die new spclhng, and so the derivation and 
proper meaning of uords are obscured. 

it IS true that the Angora Government is trying to do away with 
the use of Arabic words in the Turkish language; but they will find 
ditficuliy in replacing them, unless they use the Greek and Latin words 
common to most European languages. The Turkish language was 
invented by a primitive pastoral peofilc in the w-ilds of Central .\su. 
and Its vocabulary was limited to concrete objecu and simple acts, and 
had no expression for abstract ideas or modem technical terms. I can 
gis'c, however, one instance m which the Ghazi has been successful in 
finding a simple Turktdi subsiiiuie for a technical Greek word- The 
word ” telegram ” means of course something written from a distana. 
He has replaced it by the purely Turkish word ulyaiut. " Tel" is 
Turkish for wire and " yazi" for writing; so that his word means 
*' Wire- writing not a had way of describing a message sent by wire. 

In addition to a new alphabet and a new vocabulary, the Ghazi is 
providing for Turkish schools a new History, written by himself. Not 
content with framing Turkey's preaent and future, he is anxious to 
construct or rather reconstruct Ikt past also. He traces back world 
civilization to a Turkish origin. His idea is to teach the new genera- 
ikm that the creators of civiUzation wck not Babylonians, Eg^qxians, 
Assyrians, Greeks, or Romans, but Turks, i was hoping to have his 
History in lime to idl you how he managed this, but it has not come 
yet. &fore I left Turkey I had a copy of a hi^ory book then being 
uatfl in TurkUa schools. It told of the old Mongyalian CMiquenns, 
Genghiz Khan, Hulagu, and Timurknk, whom it held op to admin- 
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tion; but it stopped short about the year 1300 a.o. The historian was 
unwilling to mention the Suluns. How the gap between J300 and 
1933 will be filled in, I am curious to see. 

Now we come to another point—Religion. Religion has always 
played a great part in Turkish life. Islam is the most democratic re¬ 
ligion in the world. There are no class or race distinctions in the rows 
of worshippers in a mosque. With its simple creed and forms Islam 
is Aell ^uited to Turks. As in all religions, superstition has crept into 
it in course of time. A rigid Pharisaical attitude was a bar to pro¬ 
gress. It was against this that Mustafa Kemal set his face. Although 
he is himself, I believe, nut a religious man, 1 see no reason to think 
that he aims at destroying religious belief. There is nothing of the 
wild Bolshevik anti-God spirit in Turkey. The expulsion of the 
Khalif, the dissolution of the dersish monasteries and the dosing of the 
purely religious schools were not unlike the reforms carried out by 
Henry VIII. in Engbnd. Since I left Turkey I have read that the 
Quran is being translated into Turkish. This would have horrified 
the old-fashioned Llema; just as the Bible in the vulgar tongue shocked 
some Christians. But the Turkish poet ^ta Oyuk Alp, a true patriot, 
wrote: 


“ A land m which the call to prayer resounds from the mosque in the 
Turkish tongue. 

Where the peasant understands the meaning ol hu prayers, 

A land w here the schoolboy reads the Quran m his mother tongue. 

O Son of the Turk, that is ihy Kiihetland." 


No doubt there has been a great relaxation of religious observances, 
which public opinion in the old days rendered compulsory. But I 
hke to think that the spint of religion still lives and will hve in the 
New Turkey. 

To come to Trade. How has that fared under the new rigsme? 
i he picture is less satisfactory. 

In the golden days before the war Turkey was a big empire, and 

Armenian 

triZZ !!!!, 1 °''“ '*"**’' ■“ Manche«« «k 1 dm 

tnbuted our go^ ,n the interior. Bradford was the principal buyer 

o urkish mohair, and had agents in Turkey. Big British eimort 
^uscs in Constanunople and Smyrna bouglTand dipped TmS 

from tbe^Black**^ oial diips returning with grain 

lack Sea; and a large bunkering trade svas done by 
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finm in ConnanuiM^jle. Many British insurance oompanks sKse 
ettablidted in Tuihey. Now little remains of all this. Tutfeey has 
shrunk to a small State, the population is impoveritbed, the Annenian 
finm have been expelled, the coal bunkering trade and the insurance 
buancss have been driven away by vexatious regulatioos. Turkey, in 
common with other countries, is suffering from the world crisit. and 
has been compelled to enforce regulations restricting imports and coo* 
trolling exchange like other countries. A letter 1 received froaa pon- 
suntinople last month says; "Trade is completely held up by the 
regulations which art continually being changed. Merchanu do not 
know where they are and dare not operate.” 

The British Commercial Secretary in Turkey in his repon on 
economic conditions, dated May ji. writes; “ 1931 will be re- 
numbered as one of the leanest commercial years of the Turkish Re¬ 
public, and the present year does not show any marked improvement. 
The principal purchasers of imported goods are the agricultural classes 
comprising three-fourths of the entire population; and the disastrous 
fall in prices of Turkish produce has naturally diminiihed purchasing 
power. Last November the Covertunent introduced a quott sysiuu 
for imports. Its declared policy is to btlance itnpom from each country 
with exporu to 11. It is making great efiorts to stimulate industry 
with a new 10 rendering the country independent of imports from 
abroad. But the net result is that 

The purchasing pown is steadily declining; 

TaX'pying capadiy it decreasing, thou^ uxes increase; 

Revenue is falling in spue of increased taxation.” 

The Republic hat come into the svorld at a very difficult dme. it 
mutt be recognized that its failure to meet its obligations to the Bond- 
boiden of the old Ottoman Defat it due largely to the impotsibtltiy of 
transferring money without a crash of exchange. Perhaps the Govern¬ 
ment may be crtticized for the incxpencnce of its Minitten and its 
suspicion of foreign expert advice. Its Prime Minister. Ismet Paths, 
the Ghaxi’s devoted atflierent, is a soldier too. His dogan is, Turkey 
lor the Turks. He has failed to undersund that Turkey's prosperity 
depends on trade, and that trade depends on confidence. &foie the 
war Turkey's expon trade svat done by foreign houses established in 
tbe^cDuntry. They used to lodce advances to the cultivators agaimt 
produce. Repudiatioa of contracts was rare. Honesty was then a 
fcattue of the Turk. Now dw Turka thesnadves are tryit^ to take 
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the place of the foreign export houses. They have had no training in 
the difficult school of commerce, and their main idea of tnde is to get 
rich quickly. The old traditional honesty can no longer be relied on. 
The Government by its endless regulations, taxation, and rettrictiont is 
driving the experienced foreign merchants out of business. I believe 
that Ismct Pasha is honestly trying to do his best (or his country; but a 
Turkish soldier cannot lie expected to deal successfully with such com- 
plic|ted questions. 

I noticed a piece of news in The Times last week, which may be a 
good sign for the future. It was that the Turkish Government has 
engaged an .American expert to reorganiw the Turkish Custom House. 
During my forty-four years in Turkey the only foreign adviser who 
succeeded in his task w.15 the late Sir Richard Crawford. He took 


charge of the Custom House shortly befote the war and gained the 
complete confidence of the Turks .ind had his own way entirely. 

Such men are rare. I can onlv hope that the new American adviser 
may possess his tact and le ec|U.illy successful. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Cjcnilcmcn,-—These are the main events 
which led up to the establishment of the Turkish Reptibiic, and these 
are the changes it has brought into Turkish life. 

Now a word aliout the character of the man who created it, (aip- 
tain Harold Armstrong, in a new liook which will he widely read, has 
drawn a highly coloured fanciful portrait of him as the " Grey Wolf " 
of the old Mongol legend. A very clever, readable book, if I may uy 
so. with three particularly fine chapters on the C.allipoli campaign. 

The book I mentioned just nov.~The Turkuh OrJeoi. by Halide 
Edih-is well wonh reading, for the serious cbaraciCf study Ae gives 
of the man with whom she worked at close quarters during those 
years of preparation at Angora. Tlic first half of her book i*. as a 
matter of fact, not very good; she talks a lot about her own feditm. 
Md IS rather sentimental. The second half, I consider, is really good. 
This IS what she says aliout him: 


“ Mustafa Kemal was harsh and extremely jeahnis of personal dis- 
tinrtion. Like most men of destinv, he hated to see anyone in the 

tionThers^ "'k tr' took the shape of persent- 

non the moment he felt strong enough. 

the wor'ld"’'*" ^ f*T**“*% astonishing 


He never accepted the current standard of human mnniity, or 
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in necemty. Thoie peo|^ who professed moral ideas, or daimed to 
adhere (o austere standards, were to him either hypocrites like the 
Khojas, or, if there were a few who were genuine and consistent, then 
they wut just fools. 

“ Mustafa Kemal took picastire in talking and showed himself in 
Tarying and contradictory moods. He would argue dll he became 
utterly incompehensiUe and then iUumine some obscure problem wijh 
a flash of inspired clarity. After being hesiiant to a degree 'which 
made one conclude he must be one of the most impotent of men who 
could do nothing but talk, suddenly he would make tome insnnianeous 
decision which marked him as the life force of a far-reaching movement. 

** I can still tee him standing in the middle of the room talking 
everyone to exhaustion, while he remains as fredi as the moment he 
began. He always wanted everybody to join in these calks, though be 
always managed to remain the central figure. He suspected both him 
who talked too much and him who talked too little. 

When he worsts his politkal opponents he tramples on every rule; 
ruthlessiy attacks them by foul means or fair. But as a soldier one 
recognized at once in him the supreme artist and ^rtsman. He kept 
the rules of his game with dignity, with laa and with czaaitude." 

She sums him up: " Cynical, materialistic, ambitious, heartless, 
variable, superstitious, utterly unscrupulous, and saianically shrewd.” 
A man of outstanding viulity. energy, and determination, who 
dominated by his driving power and by his instinct for seizing oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In spite of her severe stnetures on his moral charaacr. she recog¬ 
nizes that be was the only man in Turkey who could have pulkd the 
country tt^iether and organized victory. 

So much for the charaaer of the man. 

Now what does the RepubUc stand for? 

In the first |! 4 ace it is not a Rcptd^c at all. It is a Dictatorship. 
The Grand National Assembly for alt iu grand name amply omsisu 
of nominees of the President’s Party. C^ipoation is not tdkraied. In 
the very beginning " notaUes from all over .\natolia lor the first time 
in tlmr lives fouiKi themselves in a retpoiuihle posicioa. all jealously 
watching Musufa Kemal and ready to oppose suggestions tending to 
his personal posver.” They judged him ri^^tly, but he outjockeyed 
them. In hb speech he cx^ains quite frankly how he worked to 
create a pirty in die Assembly and then to dauay it when it no longer 
s er ved bis paqstMe. 
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“ Sovereignty,” he declares, " is never gained or yielded through 
reason or argument; it is taken by force and violence." 

He has taken it and made himself a DictattM'. 

I think he has acted in the best interest of Turkey. The country is 
not yet educated for what Lord Lloyd has called " that system of 
Western parliamentary government which has wrecked every Eastern 
country that has tried it, is largely discarded in Europe and shorn of its 
prrsti^c even in England." Better far a dictatorship than that. 

it is pathetic to read how at the celebration in .Angora of the ninth 
anniversary of the Republic peasants sat in the scats reserved for mem¬ 
bers of the National .Assembly, and when told that those seats were 
reserved for Deputies, replied, “ We arc here ourselves today, we have 
no need of Deputies.” 

That spirit may bear fruit in the future, but the time is not yet. 

The Dictatorship can, I think, lie dcscrilicd as liencvulcnt as regards 
the country as a whole. It is ruthless as regards opposition. The 
Ghazi is out to win for Turkey a place in the civilized world. He 
has won for her independence. He has maintained friendly relations 
with foreign powers. He has heijed to heal the breach even with 
Greece. A strong independent Turkish Slate on good terms with its 
neighbours would remove a ccniury-t.ld danger to the peace of the 
world. Perhaps the .Allies budded better than llicy klKW in 1919. 
though no credit is due to them. The worst.laid Khemes of mice and 
men sometimes turn out for the best. 


The IsiAsf of the London Moss^uc: Chairman. Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men,—Wc have heard with the greatest delight and CEtremc iaierett the 
wonderful address which has iKcn delivered by one who has such 
intimate acquainuiice with the subject. I should, however, hke to say 
one or two things about some of the jKiinis. 

For centuries past the Sultan of Turkey used to I* looked upon by 
the Muslims all over the world as their spiritual master, and wh«h« 
he acknowledgment of that supremacy or the allegiance that they pm- 

wirilre I Z V ^ 

there. Some of the more sensible failed to And any good in that 
profession of loyalty to the Sultan of Turkey while they^ Uviog 
unefcr the sovereignty of their own king, and ruler,. ^ * 

In India we acknowledged Queen Victoru and the kings of Great 

y came in. He took no step, to impart religiaw* or 
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ipintuai iiutruction to the people of lodia or of anjr odier MimIub 
couniiyt and it alwajrt teeing to be a mockery to ip^ of him as a 
Khalil to whom all Muslim people owed spirittid alliance. I am in 
perfect a^iccuient with Musufa Kcmal, therefore, that if he had too- 
tented to become a Khalif he would have placed himself in a ridiculo'n 
position. 

The position of the Sultan as a Khalif was always an »ntend>le 
one. Oik of the great Muslim leaders in India. Sir Sayed Ahmad 
Khan, Am of all raised a note of dissent, and said that there was no 
foundation for believing the Sultan of Turkey to be the Khalif of the 
whole Muslim world. Let me try to tell you how this mistaken im¬ 
pression arose. 

At the speaker told you. the word “ kh^if" means a " successor to 
the prophet." The prophet Mohammed rose from a very humble 
position, and when he announced his pityhethood be was sulqerted 
to so much persecution that after putting up with it for about thirteen 
yean, he had to fly for his life to a town over two hundred miles away 
from his birthplace. Later on, in ten years’ time, he returned to Mecca 
vKlnrKHis, and then comlHned the high temporal position of kingship 
with that of a profdtei of Ckid. 

At the prophet’s demise he was succeeded by Abu Bakr. He and the 
Khalifs w-1k> Mlowcd him were spoken of on the one hand as Khalifs 
-meaning the prophet’s successors—and on the other as Aroeerul- 
mo’minecn—viz., ihc rulers of the faithful. It came gradually to be 
briieved later cm that whoever rose to the throne in succession to his 
line, not only rose to the position of kingship, but also to the posiuon 
of spiritual successor. This was a wrong belief, but people arc apt to 
accept things without penotMl invesdgaiion juu as they find them and 
as the bulk of the people believe them to be. 

A large port of the educated Muslims agiccd with Sir Sayed .\hmad 
Khan, but their attitude was at the best a passive one. It was, how¬ 
ever, left finally to another great authority—viz., Miru Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian—to explode this theory. He explained that the 
Islamic Khilafat was an institution whKh was spiritual in essence; 
that the Khabf ought to be a spiritual guide who should be inspiied 
by divine revdation, and who would be eisdowed with die power to 
prove the truth of the rd^iem of Islam to the world at large. 

When the war broke out and Turkey joined forces with Camany, 
the Sultan aent out ptoclamatioas to the vffca that he had declared a 
Holy War and calM upon all Mudtmt to support him. He issued 

9 
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these to the whole of the Muslim world, but they never reached India. 
Even if these messages had reached the Indian masses, I do not think 
that any real response would have been forthcoming. We did our 
duty at the time of the Great War, and that was to support the King- 
Emperor; I am glad to be able to say that this was recognized both by 
the administration of India and the Government of Great Britain. 

, Later on, when the Khilafat was abolished by Mustafa Kemal, I 
must lonfcss that it came as a great bbw to those people who believed 
in it. .\i first they declined to believe the new-s that the Khilafat 
had really been abolished; they thought it was a political stunt in which 
Western diplomacy was indulging, and it took some little time to bring 
the conviction home to them. The Khilafat was abolished because it 
had no divine authority behind it. 


Now 1 will not occupy much more of your lime. I have very 
sincere admiration for Mustafa Kcmal as a great general and a great 
administrator, but 1 deplore his interference in some things which he 
ought to have left alone. He has made a great mistake in substituting 
a Turkish translation of the Holy Quran in place of the original tcRt in 
Arabic. It is not forbitlden to translate the Holy Quran, and in India 
and elsewhere we have translations of it in various Oriental languages, 
but one thing that the Muslim world has always insisted upon is that 
the translation must invariablv lie accompanied hv the original Araluc 
text, so that this latter will be rigidly preserved, and would not he 
likely to disappear or be otherwise tampered with. 

Another thing about which I would like to say a few words is the 
so-called emancipation of women. It is a very common error in Eurtspr 
to Wieve that Islam gives a very inferior position to woman, and I 
wish to take this opportunity of absolutely repudiating this idea. 

We claim on the basis of ihe Holy Quran and on ihe bans of the 
commandments issued by the Holy Prophet that as a religion, Islam 
was the first which i.,,o years ago gave a sutu, of honour to woman 
in cr own ng it. In the Holy Quran woman is given possession of 
h r own property, she i, allowed to inherit a diare of the property of 

a^sed theh “ *•« Muslim, may have 

Jused their position, ,t docs not mean that they are doing so with 

^ acknowledged for thirteen hundred year, the porition which is now 
bemg granted to women in Western countries. Em gimLdl oT 
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$ary and rcaionaUe freedom to womaokind. Leamii^ is open to her 
in all branches. Musufa Kemal in allowing women freedom in 
eacess of what is albwed by Islam has, wc believe, made a great 
mistake. 

Captain H. M. Boarov: I feel voy diffident in speaking after such 
a great authonty on the subject as Sir Telford Waugh, and my only 
excuse for doing so u that in the short time 1 have been in Turkey .1 
have been able to see Turkish life from an angle allowed to ver/ few 
Ivnglishmcn. 

I went to Turkey fur the first tune in 1937, to study the langiugc. 
and spent nine months with Turkish families, which enabled me to 
see things through Turkish specucles. Since then I have been four 
years in Iraq, and it has been most interesting to return each year to 
modern Turkey from a country where social conditions arc much the 
same at they have been for hundreds of years. 

Sir Telford W'augb has spoken of the Ghaai's ability as a soldier, 
aiul to this he undoubtedly owes much of his success, as the Turks 
arc a military natuin. But it teems to me that the success of his re¬ 
forms IS due even more to the rapidity with which he has carried them 
into effect, and to his own personal energy and determination. TinK 
was not allowed for hesitation or ofqsusilkin. 

One of tlie chief cniiciims one hears against the leaders of modern 
Turkey is their expulsion of the former trading classes—Greeks, 
Armenians. Jews, and foreigners. Vlany people contend that the Turks 
arc incapable of taking the places of this class in business and a>m- 
mcrce It ts certainly a policy of " sink or swim," but after nine years 
the Republic is still swimming. It is a policy which has at least ctmi- 
pelted the lurks to work for themselves, which they perhaps never 
would or could hasx done as long as others were there to do it for 
them. Naturally it will take ume for them to acquire experience: but 
I do not believe that they arc incapable of becoming traders and busi¬ 
ness men. Everything must hasx a beginning. 

With regard to language reforms; A OMigress has recently been 
hdd in luanbul with the idea of uibstituiing as far as possible old 
Turkish svords for Arabic and Persian at present used. It is cenainly 
poMible to do this in the ease of many words, but most young Turks 
prefer to use French, or English, vdien they wish to eliminate an 
Arabic svord, or where the Andik does not supfdy a modern tuui or 
expression. It would seem more likely that the natural evolutioo of 
the Turkish language will take place on tbex lines rather than icvtn 
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to the old Jaghatai Turkish of the Central Asian ancestors of the 
modern Turks, especially as nowadays most Turks go to tome Euro¬ 
pean country for pit of their education and, whether they go to 
Europ or remain in Turkey, they all learn at least one European 
language. As the Turks moved westwards from Central Asia they 
assimilated Persian and Arabic words, and at they are now becoming 
“ westernized ” it would seem natural that they should assimilate 
Euro^an words. 

*1 was much intere-sted, when visiting Konia last year, in the work 
of restoration on the old Scljuk mosques which the Turkish authorities 
are carrying on. Unfortunately 1 was unable to sec some of them, as 
they were still occupied as military stores; but 1 was told that they 
svould shortly be available for inspection. There is also a small, but 
very interesting, museum in the shrine of Mevlana, where the dancing 
dervishes used to prform, until dervish sects were abolished by the 
Ghazi. 

In Istanbul 1 saw the work of uncovering the Byzantine mosaics in 
St. Sofia, which had been covered up for hundreds of years. The 
Turkish authorities are now showing much interest and enthusiasm in 
the preservation and restoration of ancient monuments and relics of all 
priods of history. 

Probably the greatest revolution in the social life of Turkey is the 
complete emancipation of women, in the last few years, and the 
extraordinary rapidity with which they have adapted themselves to 
modern life. Turkish women now take prt in almost every pro¬ 
fession and business; in the shops, banks, business firms; as doctors, 
lawyers, and even judges. Whether this state of things is better or 
worse than the old order is a matter of opinion, and 1 agree with the 
last speaker that the life of women in Islamic countries is not the 
burden that many Europans imagine it to be. But it depnds entirely 
on what one is brought up to, and Turkey had reached a sute of 
development where the old order was bound to change. The emanci¬ 
pation of women was the natural and logical sequence to the belter 
education which Turkish women have had for »me years past, and 
was finally brought about by the overccxning of religious prejudice as 
conditions of life changed. In Istanbul and Angora the veil is very 
rarely seen now, but in Konia, a large town, nearly all the women 
were still veiled last year. 

It would be rash to pophesy at to the future of Turkey. The his¬ 
tory of Turkey, especially from the Balkan wars to the preaem day, at 
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kasi proves that the Turks poucss two great qualitie*—courage and 
endurance. From personal experience I can add a third, hospitality 
and kindness. I know that this will be supported by every other ofiker 
who has been out in Turkey on language study. 1 find that those who 
criticize the Turks most are those who know least about them, and to 
them I would say, “ Bilmek istersen cihani, d^en ecnebi Ikim " (“ If 
you want to know the world, learn foreign languages ”). 



THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF COMMERCIAL 
AIR ROUTES 

By colonel H. BURCHAU, D.S.O.* 



T he bst time on which I had the honour to read a paper before 
the Royal Central Asian Society was in Oaober, 1936, just 
prior to the opening of the CairO'Karachi air service. My 
paper then described the route and what we hoped to do. 

Six years have elapsed, and not only the Cairo-Karachi but also the 
London-Karachi air route has been in regular operation for a kmg time, 
and has become a recognized factor in long-disuoce travel to the East. 
So much so that it is taken for granted, and public interest has been 
turned for some nme to the later and, in tome ways, more difficult 
Africa route. Yet the Africa route hat not presented the political 

AirMarthal Su Robert Brooke-Popham in the Chair. * 
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problemi tlut have occurred on the India route, and it if of theie that 
I have been asked to speak to-night. I should like to make dear, how¬ 
ever, that 1 do not speak as a lawyer nor yet as one engaged in the 
settlement of the political proUems, but purely from the point of view 
of the operator of air services. 

The Xrfiw to Xntemottoiul Air Serfiew 

Before the influence of pcJitical conuderations on air routes tan, be 
understood, it is necessary to consider the legal position that aviation 
has among the nations to-day. 

Since quite early in the present century the legal sums of air 
navigation hat exercised the minds of jurists, in 1901 Fauchille wrote 
a irealisc on this subfecl, and in 1906 his views were adopted by the 
" Inttitut de Droit International.'' These same views were expressed 
at the Institute of Imeriulional Law in 1911. In the same year a 
Omgress of Iniernauonal Law reladng to aviation was held in Paris, 
and Great Britain pasted the Aerial Navigation Aa in 1911. 

The Congress of Interrutional Law relating to As'iation met at 
Frankfurt-on-Main in 1913, and in the same year Great Britain and 
France also passed further Aerial Navigation Aas. 

But there was no establishment on a sound basis of the interrutional 
law relating to aviation until 1919, when the " Convention Relating 
to the Regulations of Aerial Navigation " was signed by the Allies. 
Tliis Cxjnvention, usually referred to as the " Air Convention," forms, 
with its prmueds, the basis of the present international law on this 
nutter, and is of very far-reaching importacKe. 

It was at first signed only by the Allied and Associated Powers, and 
was so drawn up that the Allies had a predominating voice in the 
regulation of air traffic, a feature that did not appeal to neutral and 
ex-cnemy Sates. The Convention was, therefore, amended by three 
protocols, in 1921, 192a. and 1923. 

In spite of this, a large number of States were not satisfied with the 
Air Convention, and this dissatisfaction led to two other Air Con¬ 
ventions, which were signed in 1926 and 1928. 

The first was the Spni’h-American Convention between Spain, 
Portugal, and the Latin American States. Twenty-one Sates parti¬ 
cipated in it. but so far it has only been ratilied by five. 

The second was the Pan-American Convention, between the United 
Sates and the Latin American States. Again twenty-one Sates took 
pan and signed it. but it has to far been ratified by four only. 
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In 1939 a meeting was specialty convened for the purpose of 
examining the text of the Convention of 1919 and considering what 
amendments should be made in order to facilitate the adhesion of non- 
contracting States. Thirty-eight States, including sixteen non-contract¬ 
ing States, were represented at the meeting. 

A Protocol dated June 15, 1939, embodying the amendmenu that 
wfre agreed, was submitted to the (lovernntenis of the contracting 
Sta|es*for signature and ratification. This Protocol has not yet been 
signed or ratified by Persia and not yet ratified by Uruguay and Chile. 

The number of States that have become parties to the Convention 
now totals twenty-nine. Since 1939 three additional Slates, viz. 
Norway, Iraq, and Finland, have adhered—on July 1, 19?!. October t, 
1931, and January 1, 1933, respectively—and one State, viz. Panama, 
denounced the Convention with effect from November it, 1931. 

The following is a list of Stales parties to the Cionvention; 


Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 
Greece 
India 
Iraq 

Irish Free Slate 


Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Saar Territory 

Siam 

Stveden 

Union of South Africa 
Uruguay 
Y ugoslavia. 


You will note the imporunt omission of (htrmany, Switzerland, 
Spun. Austria, and Hungary from among the nearer European Sutes, 
and the U S.S.R., Turkey, and China eastward, and the United Slates, 
brazil, and the Argentine westward. 

TTk Air Convention Uys down as the foundation of international 
lavv-I quote the actual text-" that every power has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory." This is the 
fint «tguineni which had been raging since PauchiUe 

nrst set out his views in 1901, 

^ *•* wre the protagonists of " sovci Jgnty," on 

the other the protagonists of" the freedom of the air." Befoie the War, 
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Fauchilte and France generally woe for freedom. Great Britain wa* for 
wvereigniy. 

During the War every Suie realized the capacity for oSentive action 
that ousted in every aircraft flying over its territory, however high it 
might fly, and this realization so impressed itself that dK Air Con¬ 
vention of 1919 affirmed in in first article the principle of sovereignty. 
This ended the argument as far as international bw was concerned, and 
there seems little possibility of it being reopened. -> 

It is intecesdag to note that, although originally an exponent of 
sovereignly, Great Britain was found, in the discussions leading to the 
Air Convention, continually on the side of more freedom, and it was 
due to this fact that we find Article 3 of the Convention drafted a* 
follows; 

“ Each coniraning State undenalces in tune of peace to accord 
freedom of innocent pssage above its territory to the aircraft of 
the other contracting Slates, provided that the conditions laid 
down in the present Convention are observed. Regulationt m-*<^ 
by a contracting Stale as to the admission of the other contracting 
Suies shall be applied without distinction of nationality.'' 

This aniclc does at least pay lip service to the principles of freedom 
and esfiulity of status for aircraft. 

This brings us to the provisions of the Convention on which ail 
pohdeal action depends. We now sec that the basic legal principle is 
coropleie sovereignty of the air, and that freedom is left 10 the mercy 
of the other provisions of the Convention. 

The nezt tmpottam proviso is ftmnd in Article 15, which I quote 
in full with a view to showing the distinction that is drawn between 
the operation of a regular air service and any other single flight. 

“ Every aircraft of a conuacting State has the ruht to cross the 
air space of another Sute without landing. In mis case it shrll 
follow the route fixed by the State over which the fli^t takes 
place. However, for reasons of general security, it will M oblm^ 
to land if ordered to do so by means of the signals {uovided in 
Anne* D. 

" Every aircraft which passes from one State into another shall, 
if the regulations of the latter Sute require it, land in one of the 
aerodromes fixed by die latter. Notification of these aerodromes 
shall be 0ven by the contracting States to the International Com¬ 
mission for Air Navigation and by it transmitted to all the con¬ 
tracting State*. 
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" Every contracting Stale may make conditional on ita mior 
authorization the establishment of international airways and the 
creation and o()eration of regular international air navigation 
lines, with or without landing, on its territory.” 

This gives every State the power to prevent a regular air sovice 
being established by refusing it permission. You will notice that there 
arc no bounds set to this refusal, and the Slate need not have fair or just 
rc^^Bs fur its refusal; in fact, it is not required to state any reason 
at all. It docs not even require that the services of all contraciing 
States shall be treated alike. 

We shall sec in due course that this latitude has led on the same 
route to some services being authorized and some being refused 
authorization. 

It is this provision that causes the maiority of difficulties when a 
regular air service is in course of being established. The permission of 
every country over which it is to pss has to be obtained, whether a 
landing is to Ik made in that country or not. 

Another important provision, in Article 3. establislied the right of 
any State to prohibit the flight of aircraft over certain portions of its 
territory for military reasons. In effect, it gives, in conjunction with 
other articles, the right to determine the route over which any air line 
shall pass, including the points at which it shall cross the frontier, 
aerodromes at which aircraft shall land and courses between these 
aerodromes. 

By the Protocol of 19J9 an interesting amendment has been incor¬ 
porated in Article 3. The amendment gives the right to each con¬ 
tracting Stale—to quote the actual wording— 

in exceptional circumstances in time of peace temporarily to 
restrict or prohibit flight over its territory ... on condition that 
such restriction or prohibition shall be applicable without dis- 
tinction of nationality to the aircraft of all other Slates,” 

It is improbable that this clause would be used to stop a regular 
international air service, and one can readily visualize circumstances 
in which its aid might be rightly invoked either to prevent private 
fliers taking undue risks—e.g., flying through an area that had, from 
one cause or another, become dangerous—or causing embarrassment 
in the country they wish to fly over-e.g., flying in the vicinity of a 
religious festival. In the circumstances it would probably be unwise 
to attach undue importance to it, particularly as Article 15 appears to 
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provide all the power necesury to control the operation of regular 
international air lervtcei. 

Prohiintion of flight over an area of military importance, luch at 
anenalt, dockyards, fortresses, etc., is also understandable, but it is the 
omissKXi of any limit on the prc^iUtion or on the refusal of per¬ 
mission for the estaUishment of regular air services that makes the 
establishment of such services difficult. To the layman it seems 
that it was the intention of the original High Contracting Panties, to 
the Convention, that " freedom of innocent passage in time of peace ” 
should be allowed. As international air services became established, 
it appears that their political importance raised misgivings as to the 
wisdom of complete freedom and led to the provision that their 
establishment should be subfcct to the prior authorization of the States 
flown over. 

Luckily, the Convention established machinery for its own amend¬ 
ment, by the establishment, under Article 34, of a permanent Inter¬ 
national Commission fur .\ir Navigation, usually known as the 
I.C.A.N. The Caimmission has its headquarters in Paris and has 
already held twenty sessions, and the twenty-first is fixed for May, 
1933, m Rome. The Commission has freedom to hold its sessions 
wherever it may be convenient. 

As originally constituted, the Allies had a permanent voting maioriry 
on this Commission, and this provision constituted one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of neutral and ex-enemy States adhering 
to the Convention. 

For that reason the voting power of represenutives on the Com¬ 
mission was modified, and now each State represented on it has one 
vote; for this purpose the United Kingdom, India, and each of the 
Dominions is rq;arded as a separate State. 

This Commission acts at a focus for all discussions on the subicct 
of civil aviation, and as a clearing-house for information, regubtions. 
and maps. It hat specific power to amend the annexes to the Con¬ 
vention, which deal with such technical subjeas as licences, air regub- 
tiont, maps, wireless regubtions, etc., when approved by three-quarters 
of the representatives presem, providing that diis three-quarters is also 
two-thirds of the total possible votes, if all the States were itpicjented. 

The CommissioD has not the power to amend the arises of the 
ConventitMi, as distina from the Annexes. Any proposal to amend 
an article must be sent to the Commission for examination, and, if 
approved, may be put forward by them to the ooniracting Sutes, (uo- 
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vided it has been approved by at least two-thirds of the total possible 
votes on the Commission. 

Modifications to the articles of the Convention must be formally 
adopted by the contracting States before they become effective. Modi¬ 
fications to the annexes are, however, effective from the time all the 
contracting States arc notified by the Commission. 

It is clear then that the machinery for altering or adding to the 
Covve.ttion is there, and that to get more freedom it is now a question 
of persuading the contracting States that more freedom is desirable. 

There are two more details that should be mentioned in connection 
with the Convention. The first is the definition of territorial waters, 
the second the reservations to its own national aircraft of trajfic between 
two points on the territory of a State, which is analogous to coastwise 
trade in the marine world, and which is commonly called cabotage. 

In .\rticle i, the second paragraph states that— 

“ the territory of a State shall lie undcrsnxid as including the 
national territory . . . and the territorial w-aters ad|acenl thereto.” 

The British interpretation of “ territorial waters " is that water in¬ 
cluded between the coast and the three-mile limit. Great Britain hat 
never admitted that territorial waters extend outside the three-mile 
limit, although ceruin agreements, notably that with the United States 
concerning trade in alcohol, have been made which allow territorial 
privileges outside the three-mile limit. On the other hand, several 
European countries claim wider limits, but, as far as this article is con¬ 
cerned to Great Britain and the majority of the nations, territorial 
waters means the three-mile limit. 

Cabouge is a principle well known in shipping practice, and the 
similar reservation by a State, in favour of its national aircraft of the 
carriage of persons or goods for hire between two points on its terri¬ 
tory, is sanctioned by Article 16 of the Convention, but is ftdlowed by 
a qualification in Article 17, in these words: 

The aircraft of a contracting State, which establishes reserva¬ 
tions and restrictions in accordance with Article 16, may be sub¬ 
jected to the same reservations and restriaions in any other con- 
tracung Sure, even though the latter Sute does not itself impose 
the reservauons and restrictions on other foreign aircraft." 

This opens the door to bargaining between one contracting State 
and another, to excuse each other’s aircraft from cabotage restrictions 
while keeping the restrictions on the aircraft of other countries. So far 
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thert M no noticeable tendency to me thu method of increatiBg free¬ 
dom, but it if available for me when it u wanted. 

It if the only tpecilied dcprture from one of the great princi{^ of 
the Convention, which if that all the contracting States fhatl be treated 
alike, and which if emphasized in the fccond paragraph of Artkle a: 

" Regulations made by a contracting State at to the admitfion 

over its territory of the aircraft of the other contracting States «h»ll 

be applied without distinction of nationality." 

Ai already pointed out, the interpretation of the last paragraph of 
Article 15 leads, ncverthelesi., to dissimilar treatment of the regular ser¬ 
vices of contracting Sutes through there being no ^redfic obligatioo 
■hat authorization for international services shall be given without dis¬ 
tinction of nationality. 

This is a rough summary of the position of air services in inter¬ 
national law. There arc; First, each State has complete sovereignty 
over the air above its territory and tenitorial waters (.Article 1 of the 
Convention); secondly, no air service can be established without the 
prior permission of the States over which it wishes to pass (Artkle 15% 
which permission may be refused without any reason being given. 

The Sflect of VetiOBel Xeqtilreiiieiits on the Tp4ite Air Beote 

We are now in a better position to undersund the vkissitudes of all 
long-disunce air mules—for they all suffer. To keep to the India 
route, which is probalsly that of greaiesi interest to this Society, will 
provide plenty of examples to show the interaetkm of pc^tkal con¬ 
siderations. 

In Onober, Imperial Airways had evuYthing arranged for 
the start of the Cairo-Karadu servio, but the service wras held up at the 
Persian frontier for some months. My ccunpany had understood dial 
Persia, whkh, incidentally, svas a party to the Air Cxmveniioii, was 
willing to let m fly along the coast of the Pcrsiaii Gulf, but it trans¬ 
pired that they were not cntiitly satisfied. Negotiations dragged on, 
and at one time broke down altogether. Meanwhile we ran a weekly 
service between Ouro and Basra. 

In 1939 the difficulty was overcome, and the Persian Government 
granted an authorization to Imperial Airways to fly for three years, 
once weekly in each direction, along the Persian Coast, stdijeci to cer¬ 
tain restrictions. At the same time arrangements wore made to estab¬ 
lish an air connection across the Mediterranean, whkh incidentally in- 
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volved an obligation for the service to go via Athens and via Tobruk 
in Italian Cyrenaica. 

The Persian Government made it clear that they would not cnend 
their authorization to fly along the coast after the expiry of the three 
years, as they had the intention to establish an aerial corridor through 
Persia, and, if we wished to continue to fly through Persia, we should 
only be able to do so by using the corridor. They considered that the 
period) of three years would be ample for the specification of the 
corridor and for the org.irii/ation of the company's ground Krviccs 
along it. 

We know, therefore, that, unles.s the Persian (lovcrnmeni recon¬ 
sidered their decision liefore their authorization expired at the end of 
March. 1932, we should have to change our route or stop operating 
through Persia at all, and sve applied from time to time to have the 
corridor sjiecificd. 

In 1931 the corridor was sjiecificd and was as follows; Baghdad- 
Amara-lsfahan-Yczd-Bam-tiwadar. 


This terrain is hardly encouraging lor an air route, but, being 
anxious not to meet troubles halfway, it was decided to survey the pro¬ 
posed corridor, Ixith on the ground and from the air. LTifonunately. 
our rcprc.scntaiivc was unable to recommend even that the route be 
tried, and his repon on it m.idc certain what we had fcared—namclv. 
that it would be a prohibitively costly route lor regular all the year 
operation. I will deal with the details of it later on in my papier. 

As a result of that, the British Government applied for an extension 
of our authorization to use the coast route, and two extensions were 


granted, the first for nvo months, and the second for a further four. 
By that time our arrangements were complete lor a change over to a 
route on the Arabian Oiast. Tins change over was earned out on 

\ "" fly Persian lemtnry. 

I shall refer to this route and iis political problems later also, but I 
ought to mention that during rhe whole pcricxl of operations through 
crsia nnthcr our jicrsonncl nor our service, as such, has given the 
ersian Government cause for complami, and 11 was naturally a dis¬ 
appointment to us to find that the Persian Government were relueuni 
to allow us to continue to operate along the coast route. 

t was not oidy in Persia that difficulties were encountered in ibc 
of the England India route. A. originally planned, the India 

Basle, where they arrived in the late afternoon. From there they 
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travelled in the night train to Genoa, tiocc Italy had not agreed to our 
aircraft entering Italy from France, although the French were using 
the route we wished to fdlow. On Sunday morning they left Genoa 
in a three-engined flying boat for Rome. Naples, and Corfu. From 
Corfu the service went via Athens and Crete to Tobruk in Italian 
Cyrenaica, and from there lo Alexandria. 

Our agreement with (he Italian Government speciiicd that an 
Italian company should also fly between Genoa and Alexandria, vsiqg 
the same route as ourselves, but in the middle of the week instead of 
at the week-end. In this way there would be a bi-weekly service 
between Genoa and Alexandria. 

After nearly a year's operation, a proposal was put forward for 
pooling traffic between the two companies, which we could not accept. 
Owing to this disagreement, we had to give up flying through Italy 
and change our route hurriedly to one through Central Eurt^. 

The Central Eluropcan route ran through Vieniu, Budapest, and 
Skopl)e to Salonica by land plane. From there flying boats took the 
mail and passengers to Athens and Alexandria without touching at 
Tobruk. It was a satisfactory route during the summer, but the 
weather conditions were very bad in winter. The mountain area 
between Skoplie and Salonica is one of the worst in Europe from a 
flying point of view, and lacks meteorological, wireless, and night- 
flying facilities, in consec|ucnce, flying h.id to be confined to daylight 
hours, and in winter, when these were short, the mail and passengers 
were sent by a convenient night train over that *cior. 

.Mier running on this route for eighteen mouths, a rapprochement 
occurred with Italy. It is perhaps unnecessary to go into details, but 
merely to sute that in May, 19)1. an agreement was reached under 
which we were authorized to revert to the Genoa-NaplesCorfu route 
for one year and thereafter to operate with aeroplanes from Milan to 
Brindisi and from there across the Mediterranean via .\ihens by means 
of flying boau. 

Since the winter weather is better on this route than in Central 
Europe, wre returned to this route in the same tiKsnih. with, however, 
a certain amoum of uncaancM about another change of route a year 
later. The proposed new route also produced another cause for un¬ 
easiness—namely, that the winter weather round Milan is particularly 
bad, and that in any case the aeroplaae operating the Milan-Brindisi 
sector would be flying unKonomkaily and increasing the cost of the 
service we have w offo to the public. 
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These misgivings ied us to investigate all the possible combinatiocMof 
rail and air services between London and Brindisi, and this investigatioa 
showed that in the particular circumstances prevailing some marked 
advantages would be gained by using the train instead of Dying between 
Milan and Brindisi. The expenditure that would otherwise have been 
incurred in operating the aeroplane between Milan and Brindisi could 
be allocated towards the cost of operating a second service each week 
fron^ Brindisi across the Mediterranean, and so would permit us to 
separate entirely the Africa service, which by this dme had been estab¬ 
lished, from the India service. In one stroke twice the capacity would 
be provided across the Mediterranean and two fast services a week 
instead of only one from London to the far side of the Mediterranean. 

The separation of the India and Africa services would also allow us 
to shorten the route to India by flying from Athens via Castcirosso at>d 
Cyprus to the Sea of Galilee, and to avoid the detour through Egypt. 
By this means we should be able to avoid, except at the height of 
summer, any adverse influence on our tinw of transit by the employ¬ 
ment of the train sector. By the provision of a link service between 
Cairo and Galilee, the interests of the Egyptian traffic in the India 
route would be safeguarded and a suit.tble connection wmild be pro¬ 
vided for traffic between Africa and India. 

Ultimately, therefore, it was decided to use the train from Paris to 
Brindisi, but you will note chat this change was brought about liy 
operational rather than political considerations. The separation of the 
India and Africa services and the operation of two services a week 
across the Mediterranean came into force in 19}!, and has fully justi¬ 
fied its inauguration, the single service by now being quite inadequate 
to cope with the traffic to he carried. 

The Boute in the Hear Seat 

As 1 mentioned earlier, we sent a representative in 1931 to survey 
the Persian Inland route. 

From an orographical section of the route, you will sec that it is not 
ideal for aircraft operation. 

From Baghdad to Aligharbi (on the frontier) the route passes over 
the Iraq plain, foUowing the courK of the Tigris for a considerable part 
of the time. The plain is cultivated on each side ol the river ior a 
depth of about a mile; outside that strip of cultivation is sandy desert. 
After Aligharbi the terrain is entirely desert, and the surface suns to 
rise in hills up to 5,000 feet. 
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After paiMflg Shiutar, the Bakbtiari Mounoint rite ra{»diy la 
14,000 feet, tod the River Karun wind* iu way through them at the 
bottom of predpiioiu gorges. The snow lies all the year round oa die 
mountains, and the possibility of coostructing intennedirtr landing 
grounds for use in bad weather or other emergency is remote, while 
to get supplies to such landing grounds or to provide amenities for 
passengers would in itself be an achievement. In addition to this, the 
oossing of the mountains is unpleasani, as the bumps are bad. There 
are no roads along the route as far as Isfahan, and such faciliiies as 
telegraphs or svircless are unknown. 

Wireless and line telegraphy is essential for giving informatioa 
about weather conditions if a service is to operate with regulariiy and 
without taking risks and, where bad weather is to be expected or where 
the country flown over is difhcuii, telegraphic communication becomes 
correspondingly of greater importance. 

From Isfahan to Yezd the route fdiows the road. Most of the ths- 
unce it across a saltcoated desert, which it toft underneath its crisp 
surface, and becomes 3 sea of mud in the winter, and for this reason 
Yead is often cut off from the outside world (or weeks at a time. 
There are also severe landstornu in summer. 

From Yezd onwards the plain becomes harder and gravelly, and 
water is only found at considerable intervals. After passing Robat die 
gravel gives place to heavy sand, and this persists dll Kirman is 
reached. 

After Kirman the route passes dow'n a valley, the floor of which 
rises gradually to 7,000 feet, and then fails again to 3,500 feet at Bam. 
The mounuins on each side of the valley rise to 11,000 feet, the valley 
in some places being only five miles wide. 

From Bam to Bampur there is first a tredessand desolate plain; but as 
the altitude lessens there develops on this |dain a thick jungle, and the 
ground is inierserted by deep ravines. Between Bampur and Gwadar, 
mountains 5,500 feet high have to he crosied. 

In all this route there is not a single wireless or meteorological 
station between Baghdad and Gwadar. Surfam traniyxift conditions 
for the necessary stores and spares are bad, and there seems litdc hope 
of their improvement in the near future. 

In short, the route crosses mainly mountains, or desert, and even 
the landing grounds arc not “ all weather.” 

From this brief dcKripiion you can tee that such a route is un¬ 
attractive fnxn the flying point of view, and would be exocsavely 

6 
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cosdy to organize and could only be adopted at a last retort, after all 
alternatives have been exhausted. We were, therefore, faced with a 
refusal of permission to fly by the coast, permission to fly over this 
difficult and excessively costly inland route ahd, lastly, the Arabian 
Coast. 

The Arabian Coast route (as it is normally called) follows the line 
Basra-Kuwait-Bahrain-Shargah (in Trucial Oman) and from there 
d^dy along the Persian Coast, but outside territorial waters, to 
Baluchistan and India. 

Being a coast route, no great difficulty or cost for the transport of 
fuel and supplies arises as shipping is available. There are already 
wireless^stations not only on the shores of the Culf, but prac¬ 
tically every steamer in the Gulf could be called up by wireless tele¬ 
graphy if required. Mountains occur only on the Oman Peninsula, 
and can be crossed at no greater height than j.ixto feet, while flying 
along a coast route is more comfortable than over a mountainous inland 
route. Weather conditions are also likely to l>e much more stable on 
a coast than on an inland route. 

The Persian Coast route possesses these advantages also and is belter 
from an operational point of view than that along the Arabian Coast. 
We should have been content to continue operating along it if we could 
have obtained a reasonable long period permit, but the Arabian route 
has, however, certain advantages, and once we decide to leave Persia its 
advantages can be fully exploited. 

Although the Shaikhs at Kuwait, Bahrain, and Trucial Oman are 
independent rulers of their own territories, they are so closely tied to 
Great Briuin by treaty and custom, that the air route is, in effect, 
under British protection. There arc certainly stretches, such as the 
Hasa Coast, which are not under British control, but our relationt with 
His Majesty King Ibn Saud are friendly and, in any case, our aircraft 
have more than sufficient endurance to travel between Kuwait and 
Bahrain without needing to refuel. 

At the same /fc, although the Shaikhs of Trucial Oman are tied 
to the British Government by treaty, they are in a different category 
from the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain, who are in closer reiatkm 
with the British Empire than the Shaikhs of the Trucial Coast, rule in 
more settled and developed territory and are progressive and recognize 
the value of modern methods of transport and the trade they bring. 

Looking at the map, it is obvious that a comparison in stages can 
be drawn between the Persian Coast route and the Arabian Coast 
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route. Bushite corretponds roughly to Kuwait, Lii^di to l*Thraiii, 
and Jask to Mine place on the Oinaii Prnintuia, preferaUy on the east 
coast of that Peninsula. Beyond these points bo^ routes converge on 
to Gwadar in Baluchistan—or, strictiy speaking, to tcrritCRy coming 
under the Sultan of Muscat, enveloped in Baluchistan—and m to India. 

In our present time-table Basra is a night stop, and Jask was a night 
stop. Therefore, if the same schedule it to be mainuined, the halt on 
the Oman Peninsula should aim be a night stop. In picsent (imtfn- 
stances this night stop on the Oman Peninsub is the key to the Arabian 
route. 

The Arabian Coast route can be operated either by land plane* or 
Hying boau. At first sight it might appear to be a better flying boat 
than aeroplane route, but actually there is not much to choose between 
the two when a service with four-engined aircraft is being considered. 

However, the route was first surveyed as a flying beat route, as was 
natural since R.A.F. flying beats travel up and down the Arabian Coast 
regularly, and the route had come to be looked upon almost as a flying 
boat preserve. 

Kuwait and Bahrain, fortunately, can provide alighting areas either 
for land plane or flying boat, and it is between Bahrain and Gwadar 
that the difficulty lies. The Tn>'‘i'U Coast is ruled by a series of minor 
shaikhs, who are independent, and the authority of the King of the 
Hejax and Najd is restricted along this part of the Arabian Coast to the 
Hasa Coast. The Trudal Shaikhs are bound to the British Govern¬ 
ment by an agreemen^ in which tlwy are to respea the mice by sea, to 
recognize the British authority on the sea and not to deal politically 
with other powers except through the British. In return, their inde¬ 
pendence IS guaranteed. 

The Trucial Coast inhabitants arc deeply religious and are, of 
course, Moslems, although there are among them a few Hindu and 
Persian traders. They arc backward, conservative, and stubborn 
pe ie, devotedly attached to their political freedom. 

lichen one learns that the inhabitants of one place forback the use 
ui a motor lorry, because motor lorries are not mentioned in the Koran, 
it is only to be expected that there might be opposition to the establish¬ 
ment of an air service. 

A certain amount of geographical and historical detail—which I 
regtvl I can only give second-hand—it necessary to appreciate the 
probtems of the negoiiationt with the Trucial Coast shaikhs. I would 
tike hese to pay a tribute to those whose duty it has been to carry out 
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these difficult negotiations, and especially to the late Sir Hugh Biscoe, 
whose untimely death occurred so tragically during the course of the 
negotiations. 

At one time the Shaikh of Shargah (who is of the Jowasim tribe) 
ruled a considerable portion of the Oman Peninsula. His territory 
included not only Shargah, but also Ras-al-K.haimah on the west coast 
of the Peninsula, Dibah, Khor Fakkan, and Kalba on the east coast. 

qOssing to a dispute regarding the succession to the shaikhdom of 
Shargah. the other parts split off and became independent, and Shargah 
is left now with its own territory. Ras-al-Khaimah is independent, 
Dibah is also independent; Khor Fakkan and Kalba are ruled by the 
same shaikh, but are independent of the rest. These four shaikhs are 
all Jowasim, who seem to be of a more enterprising turn of mind than 
other tribes and more aware of the advantages of trade. ISooth of 
Shargah on the coast lie the independent shaikhdr>ms of Dibai and 
Abu Dhabi. 

The extreme northern part of the Oman Peninsula is territory 
officially belonging to the Sultan of Musr.u. It is divided into tsvrs 
provinces, Khasab and Bea. Khasab is the more northern and includes 
both east and west coasts of the Peninsula, lica is on the cast coast 
only. Khasab is governed by a wali of the Sultan of Muscat, who is 
a strong and able man named Mdhafar. Bea is governed by its own 
shaikh, officially as wali for the Sultan. 


The tribes of both these provinces arc Shihu, and arc more back¬ 
ward and wild than the rest of the tribes—in fact, the other tribes do 
not consider them Arabs at all, but say they arc descended from 

Remembering that at first flying boats were considered for the 
service, a flying boat base on the Oman Peninsula was required. There 
were only three possible bases from a technical point of view, Dibai. 
Ras-al-Khaimah, and Malcolm Inlet, and the last was doubtful. 

Ras-al-Khaimah is regularly used by the R.A.F.. but the shaikh, 
while prepared to allow the use of his territory by the R.A.F., was not 
prepred to agree to a civil service passing through and Maying the 
night in his territory. 

The Shaikh of Dibai was more accommotlating. Dibai is the 
Coast; the British India slow mail service 
calls there fortnightly, and consider.iblc trade is done. The shaikh 
reali^ that an air service would bring more trade, need proviaons 

f income in the form of 

rent and landtng fees. 
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Unfortunately the ihaikh became ill, and theteafier changed hi* 
mind and declined to have anything further to do with the pn)|x>(als. 

Malcolm Inlet, the only other likely place, was also ex|dored, at it 
appeared to offer sheltered water and an adequate area for flying boatt 
to alight and take off. On the other hand, it it surrounded by pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs and mountains, and it extremely hot in summer, and 
therefore was considered unlikely to be of practical use. At there was 
no other altcnudve in view, it was examined by officers of the 
flying boat squadron in the Gulf and also by a member of our Cmn- 
pany, and it was agreed that the fears in regard to it were justified. 
Meanwhile the possibility of operating the route with land machines 
was being investigated and appeared feasible, provided that acrodnMnes 
could be found. In all these investigations along the Arabian Gsast 
we had the unstinted help of the Royal Air Force, and it is a pleasure 
to be aide to acknowledge publicly the very cordial co-operation they 
have given to us. 

The present Shaikh of Shargah has always been well disposed, and 
he offered, on certain conditions, to allow us to establish an aerodrome 
on hit territory and to Iniild a resthouic, in which we could accom¬ 
modate our |>asscngcrt during the night stop. Officers of the R.AJ^. 
reconnoitred the place and found a suitable stretch of flat sand, hard 
enough for our purpose. Unforturutely. Shargah is on the west of 
the Peninsula, and we would have liked our night stop to be on the 
east, say at Ihbah. The advantage of Dibah over Shargah is that it it 
sixty miles nearer to Gwadar, the first aemdrome east of the Peraan 
eastern frontier, and therefore its use would allow us to carry less 
petrol and more paying load. Dibah, unfortunately, docs not meet 
our technical requirements. 

In due course, therefore, the Shaikh of Shargah and his brothers 
signed an agteetncni for eleven years. The first result of this was that 
the British India steamer began to call at Shargah, doubtless to the 
chagrin of the inhabitants of Oibai. who will reviive too late what a 
chance has been missed. .Another result was that the buildiog of the 
resihouse began. It will follow closely the lines of the resihouse 
established at Rutbah Wells, in the Syrian Deaert, by the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment. It will, of course, be equipped with wiickss idegraphy 
appantut. 

Once the agicutient with the Shaikh of Shargah was signed, the 
major difficulty was over. We then had the regular stof^ung-places 
we required—Kuwait, Bahrain, and Siargah. As a result from 
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September 30, the date oa which the authorization from the Persian 
Government and the two extensions finally etqsired, our air service 
ceased to operate through Persia and changed over to the route along 
the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

The Persian coast route has given a certain amount of difficulty 
through the Persian Customs and Public Health and Passpon R^ula- 
tions and the import restrictions that have been in forte for tome time 
pay. ii is hoped that difficulties of this nature will not be encountered 
on the Arabian Coast, and chat in consequence pssengers will enjoy 
more amenities and greater comfort than it has proved praaicalde to 
provide for them on the Persian side of the Gulf. In addition, the 
wireless apparatus established at Bushire and Jask did not give, in the 
hands of the operators appointed by the Persian Government, the service 
that we hoped, and we anticipate a better wireless service from the 
Arabian coast stations, which will lie under effective British control. 

The main stopping-places having lieen satisfactorily settled, there 
now only remains to be provided intermediate landing grounds for 
occasional use. 


The distance from Gwadar to Shargah is 440 miles, and an adds 
tional refuelling station on the east coast of the Peninsula would be an 
advantage when exceptional adverse winds are encountered. 

Dibah again would be the ideal place if it were not for the technical 
difficulties. There is no place further north; the mountains rise sheer 
out of ihe sea. To the south lie Khor Kakkan and Kalba under this 
one shaikh, Fujairah—also indejiendem—and the Muscat territory. 

Obviously the further south the occasional fuelling sution is situated, 
the less use it will be. An aircraft captain would generally take a 
short sea crossing against a head wind and then fallow the co'ai 
south to the emergency sution. There is no satisfactory Unding 
ground whatever at Khor Fakkan, which is surrounded by mountain* 
but just north of Fujairah the mountains recede from the coast. At 
F jjrah and Kalba are stretches of hard flat ground, the hen being at 

fuelble'' occasional re¬ 

fuelling point on this coast i. king further investigated. 

Funher negooatKsns for occasiotul landing grounds have been 
^ mto with the shaikhs of Qaur and Abu Dhabi. 

thelnUn ^Irt “llTd ihe uibm in 
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Q»st, and the thaikhi have to bow to the popular will, even diougfa 
they might themielvet w^foroe the service. 

Moil people are apt to r^ard a shaikh at an ab«i 4 ute ruler inttrv^ 
of at merely the elected rcpmentative of hit family, which it, in Ut 
turn, recognized at the ruling family. His brothers, uncles, and 
cousins have almost as much claim to the dtaikhdom as he, and are 
sometimes prepared to exploit a grievance to their own advantage. 

Perhaps the regular coming and going of aircraft carrying pass^igers, 
who do not interfere in any way with the local religious obaervanres, 
or politics, and which, on the other hand, increase trade, may do much 
towards breaking down the distrust of the foreigner and establithing 
more peaceful conditions along the coast. 

Gincurrently with the establishment of the transdesert air route 
from Palestine to Iraq, there seems to have been a noticeable improve¬ 
ment in the relationship not only between the tribes themselves, but 
also towards foreigners, and there appean to be no reason why the 
same improvement should not occur concurrently svith the establish¬ 
ment of the Arabian Coast air route, and demonstrate once again that 
transpon is civilization, and that the service is in no way dcirimcntal 
to the interests of the countries flown over. 

I have now described to you the various vicissitudes of the India air 
route that have arisen from political considerations, and wviuid like u> 
mention m passing the subject of extending it across Indu. 

The Chaimun, on the occasion of my previous pper in 19x6, said 
at the meeting that he hoped the tine to Karachi would soon be ex¬ 
tended across India, but unfortunaidy it has not yet proved to be prac¬ 
ticable, and political considerations have, in the main, given nse to tire 
dithculiics with regard to this extenrion. 

NegotiaiKins, however, are still in progress and appear to be uking 
a more hopeful turn, and you will doubtless have noticed that recently 
in the Houk of (ximmons the Under-Secretary of State fw Air said 
that the proposed extension of the existing India air service to .Australia 
had been and still was under active examination by the Governments 
primarily concerned, and that, while he was not yet in a position to 
make a definite statement, he was glad to be able to report that con- 
siderabie progress had been made during the last few months and that 
he was hopeful of early further dcvelopmenu. 
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The Value ol Fnedom ol Tonooeat Paanfe 

In conclusion, I should like to oUer a few cJnervaiions on the value 
of freedom of air transport to the civilized world. 

Undoubtedly, air trans(Kirt can never hope to meet all calli made 
upon it until “ freedom of piissage in time of peace " it at world¬ 
wide in application to air transport as it is to marine transport. There 
are t>yo suggested ways of expediting this condition of things, hndy 
by international ownership of air transport, and secondly by getting the 
Air Convention still further amended. 

To discuss the former at the present time is perhaps to tread on 
dangerous ground, particularly as the subject is now being consicLiCd 
in connection with disarmament. 

My own personal view, however, is that, as a measure of disinna- 
ment, international ownership of commercial air Krvices could not 
achieve its purpose, since it would still leave untouched the much 
larger numbers of privately owned aircraft operating exclusively within 
each nation’s own territorial limits, and would not prevent a ration 
bent on war from commandeering any internationally owned aero¬ 
planes witlun its territory. 

Quite possibly the sponsors of this proposal do not intend it to 
hinder air transport developments, but it is difhcult to sec how it could 
do anything except bring complete stagnation to commercial aviation. 

Looking at the matter apart from its relation to disarmament, it is 
impossible to obtain in an international company that unity of policy 
and sundards which we lielieve is essential for eflSciency, and it it 
too much to expect assistance from naiioral exchequers for an inter¬ 
national company. 

Even a national long-distance air service must, if it it to run 
economically and as a sound commercial business, be conircdled by one 
board of directors as a single entity, with uniform sundards of service, 
comfort, speed, and consideration for the passengers, and conditions of 
employment for the sufl. For this reason my company has always 
urged the need for unity of control over trunk British Empire air tinea. 

If this is not achieved, the commercial efficiency and economy are 
bound to fall to undesirable levels, and the passengers will have endkw 
difficulties and never know where they sta^. 

How would it be possible to secure the necessary singleness of pur¬ 
pose in an international company, with the different mentalities, 
idiosyncrasies, and interests of a number of nationalities f Such a com- 
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piny would be influcaccd by political coniideraiions even within iu 
own board of director*, unless one nationality acquired a dominant 
position. 

Order* for equipment and aircraft would have to be ipread over 
the nationaliiie* comprising the company, irrespective of whether ail 
nations produced the same quality of equipment or not, and at the 
expense of efficiency. This is too high a price to pay for (be freedom 
of the air, which would then only bear “ Dead Sea fruit.” , 

The better way it gradually to impress on the nations of the worici 
(hat (he freedom of the air is to each one's advanuge, that the trade 
that air travel brings means more money for their exchequers, more 
facilities for their citizens, less fear of international friction. 

Technical advances will in time produce such aircraft (hat the 
operatioa of air routes will become possible without subsidies. At toon 
as that time comes, air lines will cease to have that extreme national 
charaaer which they have at present owing to their being fostered by 
funds from their national treasuries. Ciovernjnents will not then be 
vitally intvictted in protcaing them from competition, and they will, 
therefore, not be so anxious to hamper or restrict the activities of the 
trattspon companies of other countries. 

The first step towards making air service* self-supporting seems to 
lie to amend the .Air Convention m such a way that States nuy only 
refuK permission to the aircraft ril other contracting Sutes to Ay over 
(heir tenitortes on giving rcamiubic grounds for doing so. Govern¬ 
ments will be much less inclined to refuse permission if their reasons 
for so doing have to be made puMic. 

Restriaions. otltcr than those necessary for military, pcJice, cusuxns, 
or quarantine reasons, diould also be removed, and the fostering of 
other objects by means of special taxes extracted from air transpon 
luidenaking* should be abandoned. 

Our of^t should be to obuin exactly similar facilities for aircraft 
proceeding on (heir lawful occasions as are available to ships at sea, 
which are free to follow any course they desire outude territorial limits, 
and to pass unhin«k(«.d through territorial waters to the port of their 
choice. 

The benefits of air tranqxirt to the world in general cannot he ovet- 
estimatesL There are innumerable cases when being able to make a 
journey by air nukes it possiUe for the journey to be undertaken at 
aU. By surface transport the time could not be spared. The best 
way to gn agiteoicnt between people and to thrash out conflicting 
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points of view is for the people conceroed to meet. The penoiul touch 
is still and always will be the finest producer of agreement and under¬ 
standing, however great nuy be the advance in telephony, telegraphy, 
and even television. 

In this busy world, when time is so valuable, it is air transpi^ 
which will make tlic personal touch possible, where hithnrto the 
speed of surface transport has not permitted it. 

l^at is one of the great advantages that air transport hat to give 
civilized countries, and it acts continuously in times of peace to avoid 
the development of friction that may lead to quarrels and internationai 
strife. This surely must be set against the somewhat over-estimated 
value that is put upon commercial aircraft for use at weapons of war. 
On balance the continuous and pwerful potentialities for good of com¬ 
mercial aircraft far outweigh the minor potentialities for offensive 
action in time of war. 

In uncivilized and wild countries, air travel is often the only 
alternative to painfully slow and tedious progress through desert or 
bush or jungle. Before the aeroplane came, it took weeks, where 
now it takes hours. Tracts of country, hitherto inaccessible, can be 
opened up by aircraft. Settlers scattered over wide areas can be kept 
supplied with letters, luxuries, medical assistance, etc., by aircraft in a 
way which would be impossible by surface transport. 

Air transport, therefore, has a very definite place in the lut of 
man $ amenities, and it is a place that can be filled in no other way. 

Our object must be to get all the nations of the world to see it in 
that light and to expedite the freedom of innocent passage in times of 
peace by all means in their power. 

T^is conclusion was strongly emphasized by the ChaUman' in 
thanking Colonel Burchall for his extraordinarily interesting leaure. 

Sir Robeut Brooke PopiiASt also spoke of the neccisny of speed. 

Quesuons were asked with regard to night flying, which Colonel 
urchall said would come before very long, about the airways of other 

**’‘*^* Arabian Coast route, which 
J^uld be further dealt with in Squadron Leader Bentley's lecture on 
December 14 on " The New Air Route to India." 



SINAI: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE FORTY YEARS’ WANDERING 
OF ISRAEL 


Br MA)OR JARVIS * 

* ^ 

Lcourr given un |uly 17. llw Riglii Hon. Lori) Uoyd in tlic Ouii. 

T he iubjet;t oI my lecture—" The Forty Year** Wanderings of 
the Israelites *'—is one that has puzzled BiUe historians from 
the earliest days of Christianity, and the interest in the subject 
has increased considerably of late owing to the fact that a large number 
of people have actually visited Sinai and the difficulty of reconciUng the 
story of the wanderings with the recognized route hat become apparent 
to them all. 

In the first place 1 should like to make it quite fdain that I am not 
a Bible student, neither am 1 a historun nor an archxokigist, and to 
deal with the turret properly I feel that one should be one or the 
other, but at the same time 11 it not much use studying the documentary 
evidence unless one studies alto the site. In this tespea I do not think 
one could get to know Sinai thoroughly, to understand lU climate, its 
possibilities and disadvantages in less ihan three years, and it is extremely 
unlikely that any qualified historian will be able to expend three years 
of hit hie studying the Peninsula? My only excuse for being here is 
that I have lived in Sinai for ten and a half years and during that time 
have wandered all over it, have seen it in drought years, have seen it 
in wet years—i have got extremely tick of it, especially when leave 
time draws near and one's leave is postponed for some political ensis, 
and political crises in Egypt invariably occur during the leave seston— 
and I have also during that liiiw found that Sinai has grown upon me, 
as it were, and that there is a charm about iu vast open pbteaux and 
rugguj mountains that one does not find elsewhere. With the solitary 
exception of Colonel Parker, my predecessor, I have been longer in Sinai 
than any other European. 

With r^ard to the documentary evidence t thiidt I am right in 
saying that the only first-hand evidence existing is that contained in the 
two books of the Old Testament, Exodus and Numbers. I believe 
then it a considerable amount of doubt as to how these books came 
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into existence, by whom they were written, and at what date. They 
may possibly have been an actual diary of events as they occurred; 
they may have been compiled by some historian immediately after the 
Wanderings on the statement of actual eye-witnesses; or, and I imagine 
this is the generally accepted belief, they may have been written some 
centuries afterwards on the legendary stories handed down from father 
to son in the same way that Arabs to-day hand down tribal legends? 
.Froan the pint of view of my ppr it is immaterial when they 
were written, and I purposely offer no opinion on the matter, as 
I have found to my cost that there arc several schools of thought on the 
subject, all most intolerant of the views of any others. 

in any case 1 think we may say that these two books are what 
lawyers call *' Best Evidence," and that, though the Wanderings are 
frequently mentioned in other and later books of the Bible, I do not 
think they can be regarded as anything but references to what is 
recorded in Exodus and Numbers and cannot be acccfwed as throwing 
any new light on the subject, nor to refute any statement that occurs 
in those books. 

There is no corroborative evidence from other sources despite the 
fact that it is a story that concerns two nations, for thotigh the 
Israelitish scribes deal with it as an epoch-making event, the F-gyptian 
records, which, coiisulrriiig the lapse of time, are fairly cnmfdete, nuUte 
practically no mention of die Israelites in Egypt except as foreign 
labourers, and their flight from the country is completely ignored. 
The Exodus of the Israelites was profsably a far more important matter 
in the eyes of the Israelites themselves than in those of the Egyptians; 
and, if one may say so, the impression one gets from reading Exodus 
is that the Israelites had no small idea of their own importance in the 
general scheme of things. Egypt in those days was a great nation, 
and it is most unlikely that she viewed the emigration of a discontented 
party of foreigners as 3 vital blow to her prestige—as we are led to 
believe from the Book of Exodus. One may safely assume that the 
Government of the day was considerably annoyed at their flight and 
took steps to bring them back; but there is no record of any Egyptian 
Pharaoh having lost hit life by drowning at that period, so that if the 
king himself did accompany the punitive army he was certainly nM one 
of the casualties. 

There it therefore no other evidence available vif f Tpr diat of 
tradition, and everyone acquainted with the East is asvarc Iww tm- 
reliable that typ of evidence is. Presumably no attempt to locate 
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the site of the Wanderings was made till shortly after the dawn of 
Christianity in the first century a.o^ and om gathers that about that 
time various devout pilgtims journeyed into Sinai in search of a great 
and terrible mountain. Thb was a matta of fifteen hundred years 
after the occurrence, so that local tradition by that time must have 
been eatremely unreliaUe. There pUgrims found in the south of the 
Peninsub several peaks with the characteristkt (hey were looking for 
and then gave the old Biblical names of the halting places to va%ous^ 
wells, palm groves, etc., on the route. This route having been 
definitely accepted, alt the Bible hisioruns who in recent years have 
made the journey to Sinai with possibly only a month or so at their 
disposal have been taken along this road, and have therefore been 
handicapped in forming an unbiassed opinion. Places have been 
pointnl out to them as being Marah, Elim, and Paran, and there they 
have been forced to accept for tack of time to study any other route. 
It should be borne in mind also that Gcfaei Musa or Mount Moses is 
not by any means the original selection, as at different times between 
the first and fourth centuries other peaks such as Gdiel Scrbal, Gdsel 
Catenna, and (>ebcl Um Shomer have been accep«ed as the mountain 
of the law. Till quite recent years therefore the theory has been 
universally accepted that Moses and his host, having crossed (he Gulf 
of Suez in the vicinity of Suez, journeyed southwards via (he Wadi 
Feiran to Gcbel Musa, and, having received the bws, wandered in (his 
barren mountainous region with occaskxul visiu to Kadesh Barnea in 
the north, until they crossed over into Edom to seize PalcstiiK. There 
IS, however, every reason to believe that except for small parties with 
grazing flocks the Israelites never went to the southern part of the 
Peninsub. 

It has been acce|Med generally by the majority of histoiiant that the 
Israelites prior to their flight were settled in the Zagazig Wadi Tumibt 
area west of IsmaiUch, and Sucoouth—(he pbee from which they 
waned the Eaodus—has been. I understand, dritniidy located at Td d 
Mashkuia, a matter of twenty miles west of Ismatlieh. The Israelites 
at (hat time were a nomad tribe, and after foseph's arrival in Egypt 
b^n to filler in from the desen areas, in the same way as Arab tribes 
do to-day, to a country where grazing and deren cultivatioD oifocJ 
better opponunities for existence. Like all Arabs, they had a very 
marked antipathy to Goverament interference, and so kmg at they 
were left akme to lead (hdr own lives in the Land of Goshen all was 
wdl. As dvilisation and irrigatioa increased in Egypt, during one of 
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her many periods of prosperity the Governmem of the day decided 
that the nomad Israelites should no longer be exempt from all taxation 
and service, but should do their share in supplying labour and the 
payment of taxes. The corv^ or compulsory labour law of Egypt was 
then in force as it is at the present time, and the application of it to 
the Arab tribes that live along the fringe of cultivation to^y would 
arouse quite as much indignation as it did in the case of the Israelites. 

, (Pne of the tasks set the Israelites was the provision of bricks for 
building granaries, and not only did they have to supply the labour 
but the materials as well. One of the constituents of the mud brick is 
tibn or chopped straw, which forms also the principal item of fodder 
for all animals in Egypt. .Apparently the Israelites were uiuble to find 
suiiicient tibn without robbing their animals, and were forced to collect 
grass and herbage, with the result that the bricks were unsatisfactory 
and refused by the overseer. Their hardships assumed gigantic pro¬ 
portions in their eyes, as is the case sviih all Arabs and nomads when 
called upon to render public service however slight, and the deasion 
was made to escape from their serfdom, even though it meant ex¬ 
changing the more or less fruitful land of Cioshen for the wilderness 
of Sinai. 


A short description of Sinai may help one to understand the very 
inhospitable country in which the Israelites spent forty years. It is a 
triangular peninsula abo miles long, 150 miles wule at the north, aitd 
tapering to a point in the south. .At the present lime it may be 
geologically divided into three parts : first, a sandy belt of country tome 
fifteen miles deep, stretching from the Mcdiierranean shore south¬ 
wards; second, a high gravel and limestone plateau, intersected by wide 
svadis or dry torrent beds, which extends from the sandy belt to a point 
some 150 miles southward; and. thirdly, a tumbled mass of granite 
mountains rising to 8,aoo feri which forms the apex of the Penintula. 
The coastal sandy belt dies away a few miles east of El Ansh, giving 
place to a light loam that yields excellent crops of barley, wheat, and 
millet. There is every reason to believe frcMn the encrtMchmem ol 
t L* *^,*‘*" during the last twenty years that a great 
part of this belt is of recent origin, and that at the time of the exodus 
all ^ coastal area was capable of producing corn crops. 

There IS a generally accepted idea that Moses and his ho« wandered 
around Sma, for forty years, exiting K.lely on manna and quaUs; but 
a study of the Book of Exodus will disclose the fact that at all cere- 
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monks and tacrifkes bread, flour, meat and other commodinec were 
pienttful, and it is ufe to assume that the manna was rt'm only 
during the first few months in Sinai before they had settled down to 
cultivate the soil and during those periods of drought when the com 
oops Hied. The presence of flour and oil, and sudt snimsls as oxen, 
goats, sheep, and donkeys, proves that they must have cultivated die 
land very extensively. In other words, the Israelites during their forty 
years' sojourn must have lived very much the same sort of life fi is 
lived by the inhabitanu of Sinai to-day, taking full advantage of those 
areas where the soil is suitable for corn crops, exploiting the date 
palm, and using the mounuinous areas as grazing lands for thdr 
sheep and goau. They no doubt dii^xissessed the existing inhabitants 
of the land—namely, the Amalekites—who were very probably a 
nomad tribe similar to die Azazma or Sawarka, who at present occupy 
the south<astern corner of the triangle of good cultivable land that 
exisis between £1 Ansh, Rafa, and Kossiema. The battle with the 
Amalekites is described in Exodus, chapter xvii., verses 8-t6, as taking 
place at Rephidim, and after this engagement we may presume that 
the Amalekites accepted defeat and had perforce to allow the Israelites 
to occupy their area. This ts a situation that occurs today in Arabia, 
and, until Governments look an interest in Arab movements, in Egypt 
and Palestine also. The Midianites were probably the forebears of 
the existing Lehcwai tribe occupying the area south of the Dead Sea 
and the south-east of Sinai. Moses having married a daughter of 
leihro, the paramount sheikh, and the Israelites not desiring tlvir 
lemiory, they lived on friendly terms with this tribe; and it was at 
feihro's suggestion that Moses framed his laws and tribal organization, 
which to ail intents and purposes are the laws and ordinances per- 
uining in the Arab world to-day. 

The reasons for assuming that the Israelites never went to Southern 
Suui but omfined their wanderings to the north are as follows: 

Firstly, before one accepts a new theory it is necessary to examine 
the discarded one and the evidence in its favour. So far as 1 can 
nuke out there it absolutely no evidence in favour of Southern Sinai 
beyond tradition and the location of the site by pilgrims in the first to 
die fourth centuries. There are, it is admitted, towering peaks in 
Southern Sinai that fit in widi the dcscriptiott of a great and icmUe 
rooumain, but in Nwthern Suui there are mountains a.ooo fret high, 
rising from a flat fdain, whkh are quite as impressive when the sur¬ 
rounding country k taken into oMirideration. 
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Secondly, the question of cultivation. Soudiern Sinai u a tumbled 
mass of pure granite, and even if one allow* for a coniideraUy 
heavier rainfall than it receives tonlay, it could never by any flight of 
the imagination have supported the vast herds of oxen, sheep, goats, 
etc., that accompanied the host without taking into consideration the 
question of corn. The only foodstuffs produced in Southern Sinai are 
dates and a few fruits, such as almonds, peart, etc., which are grown 
in ^me of the deep wadis in a soil composed of disintegrated granite, 
and there are probably not more than fifty acres in the whok area 
capable of producing corn. There is only one part of Sinai where corn 
can be cultivated in any quantity, and this it in the triangle El Arith' 
Rafa-Kossicma, which is clearly marked in my map. Alto in the 
days of Moses when the frontiers of Sinai were not to clearly defined 
it is probable that the wildernetis of Sinai extended as far as Atiuf in 
Palestine. In this area to-day first<lass crops of barley and wheat are 
produced, and it is evident from the traces of terracing in all the wadis 
that this area was in the past very much more extensively ctiliivated 
than it is to<iay, and, moreover, was cultivated by a race who possessed 
a certain amount of civilization. There can Ite little doubt therefore 
that the sojourning place of the host was in this triangle. It is evident 
from a study of Exodus and Numbers that the different tribes of the 
Israelites differed in their characteristics—some tribes were religiout 
teachers, others crafumen. etc., and therefore one may assume that the 
cultivators and craftsmen of the hrwt dwelt in this more or less civilized 
area, whilst the herdsmen moved about Central and Southern Sinai 
in search of grazing. 

Against this theory it may he argued that the size of the host was 
such that it was impossible for this small area to support the three 
million souls who followed Moses out of Egypt, and three million is 
the figure one must accept if the first chapter of Numbers is read 
literally. After the Giving of the Law, Moses counted the fighting 
men of the tribes, counting every man over the age of twenty who was 
fit to take the field, and the total came to 603,550. Allowing to every 
fighting man a wife, two children, and an aged parent, which is a 
very modest estimate for an Oriental race, one arrives at the stupendous 
figure of three million. The absolute impossibility of moving a host 
of this dimension out of Egypt and supporting them in the doKit has 
long been apparent to all students of the Wanderings, and Sir Flinders 
Petrie has a most feasible and ingenious explanation of bow the ndt- 
conception occurred. The Hebrew word for thousand—may aim 
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mean family or tection, and it tomewhat timiiar in iu meaning to the 
Arab word which it used in the tame tcme. In Numfaert i., 
verte at. we read: 

“ Thotc that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Reuben, 
were forty-tix tboutand and five hundred,” and to on. But with 
thouMind trantlated at family wc gel: 

“ Tribe of Reuben, 46 familict 500 fighting men—not ^>y>o- 

“ Tribe of Simeon, 59 families joo fighting men. 

■* Tribe of Gad, 45 families 650 fighting men,” etc. 

It will be seen that in most cates a large number of families means 
a proponionately large number of fighting men—namely, Judah 74 
families 600 men and Dan 62 families 700 men. There are some 
exceptions to the rule, but on the whole the theory holds good. If one 
allows four dependants to each fighting man, one arrives at the 
moderate figure of 27.000, which is a host that could be transported 
without great difficulty and which could quite easily support itself in 
the cultivable pit of Nonh Sinai, it being, in fact, the approximate 
number of inhabitants in that area totiay. The argument that the 
numbers must have been nearer thirty thousand than three million is 
proved by the fact that Mtwes aaed as judge and mediator in every 
dispute, and that there were only two midwives to the whole host. 

There are frequent references to Kadesh B.trnea in Exodus and 
Numhers. and Kadesh liarnea has licen located as the existing Ain 
Kadeis on the Palestine frontier south of Kosseima. .\in Kadcis, 
however, is an insignificant little spring, nothing more than tssti water- 
holes in fact, and it is practically cenain that Kadesh Barnea is the 
present Ain Gedeirat, five miles to the north, where a strong little 
brook Bows through the valley for a distance of a mile and a half. 
A propriy organixed host of 27,000 could water at Ain Gedeirat in 
one day—it wmild take them a month to do so at Ain Kadcis. In the 
Wadi Gedeirat there are traces of extensive cultivation and irrigation, 
a huge reservoir, the remains of a masonry dam, and a fort, the stones 
of which have so disintegrated that it is impossible to date it. I am 
not suggesting that any of these ruins are the work of the Israelites, 
as that would be a very dangerous statement to make, but the valley 
is obviously a place that has been prmanently occupied and cultivated 
extensively thmughoui the ages, and it would make a m<»i excellent 
headquarters for a race living in the triangle of cultivated land in 
North-East Sinai. 
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The third point against Southern Sinai being the site of the 
Wanderings is the manna; the manna has been accepted by moat 
scientists as being the deposit left by a small insect that feeds on the 
tamarisk tree at certain seasons of the year. The small white grains, 
the size of a coriander seed, are still to be found in some quantities 
under the tamarisk bushes in the spring. It is not exactly an appeocing 
form of diet, but would no doubt serve to keep body and soul together. 
J" Southern Sinai there arc very few tamarisks to be found, but on 
the Mediterranean coast they arc plentiful, and before the sand dunes 
invaded thi-s area it is obvious from the stumps of scmi-fossilized trees 
found in the sand that there must have been a veritable forestal belt 
of tamarisk, which would have supplied manna for the Israelites. 
At the same time, 1 do not feel very sure about this point, as the 
deposit I am talking about does not fit in to my mind with the maniu 
as described in Exodus, and also from time to time one reads in the 
newspapers of falls of real manna in different parts of Africa. Whether 
these reports can be believed or not I cannot say —1 certainly have never 
seen a fall of manna in Sinai. 

The founh and strongest argument concerns the quails, and, as a 
matter of fact, this argument is «> convincing that to my mind it 
definitely settles the matter. 

On two .separate occasions—once after leaving IJim and once, con¬ 
siderably later, at Kibroth-Mataavah—the Israelites fed on quail that 
came in from the sea in a cloud and sciilcd near the camp. This is a 
sight that may be seen on almost any part of the Mediterranean coast 
during the autumn migration. In the months of September and 
C 5 ctol)cr, shortly after dawn tin almost every morning, one may see 
a cloud of quail coming in from the sea so completely exhausted that 
they pilch on the seashore and stagger into the nearest scrub Inish for 
cover. It is pccssiblc when the birds arc in this condition to catch some 
of them by hand, and in a year when the inicraiioti is good it would 
be quite (xissiblc for a host as numerous as the Israelites to cat their 
fill; and, what is more, the birds being very fat and oily, it would not 
be surprising for a surfeit to cause gastric trouble, which apparently 
luppened at Kibroth-Hataavah. All this could quite easily haf^ten 
in North Sinai, but it could never have happened in South Sinai, for 
the simple reason that the quail pitch on the Mediterranean sisore and 
nowhere else in Sinai. I have occasionally seen an odd bird in Central 
Sinai in the high desert during the migration, but when thousands 
are passing overhead in a migratory flight there are always a few odd 
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that fall out and die. The point it that they do al^t 
r^ularly on die thorc in the Nordi Sinai in milliont and are never 
teen anywhere elte in the Penintula. 

Another point against Southern Snai it the fan that, though the 
Egyptians of those days ignored Northern Sinai, as is proved by the 
oompicie absence of temples or buildings of any kind, they were very 
considerably interested in Southern Sinai, where they had turquoise 
and ct^ipcr mines, also pearls, peridots, and other semi-pribostre 
stones. There arc the remains of at least five mines in diffucnt paru 
of the apex of the Penintula, and at Serabit el Khadim there it a temple 
and the ruins of army barracks, the date of which proves that at the 
time of the Exodus Southern Sinai was garrisoned by Egyptian troops 
for the protection of the mines. 

Moses was well acquainted with Sinai before he led the Israelites 
there, and during one of Ins slays in the Penintula he had married the 
daughter of a Trans-jordan .^rab—namely. Jethro. It is most unlikely 
that he would have taken his people into a country garrisoned by hit 
enemies. Incidentally, the barracks at Serabit cl Khadim arc only a 
matter of fifty miles from .Mount Moses itself, and the Israelites, 
actording to the Book of NumlKrs, were encamped at the foot of the 
mount for over a year—in other words, within striking distance of the 
Egyptian troops. 

If one searches lor a suiuble mouniain in Nonhern Sinai for the 
site of the Law-givmg. Gcbel Hellal, thirty miles south of El Arish, at 
once suggests itself. It is a most imprtsing limestone massif over 
3,000 feet high, sunding in the midst of a vast alluvial plain, and, 
though very much smaller than Mount Moses, it is far more impressive 
and dominates the whole of the surrounding country. Mount Moses, 
on the other hand, is set amidst a cluster of sutne etght peaks of similar 
sixe and is neither the highest nor the grandest of the range. 

The name Citbel Hellal is of (seculiar significance, as the ArahK word 
Helld means lawful, and is generally used in amneaion with the 
slaughicring of animals; namely, if an animal is correctly killed by 
having its throat cut it is deemed helld or slaughtered according to 
the religious law. As the Mountain of Moses is firstly connected with 
the Giving of the Law and secondly with many sacrifices of animals 
killed in the Jewish manner, which inckkmally coincides with that of 
the Mohammedan, the name Hellal suggests that this mountain may 
be very possibly Uk actual site of the Law.giving. Arabic scholars may 
ask if die name is not Hiial, which means crescent, but I have taken 
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particular trouble to find out from the local Arabi, and the name it 
definitely Hellal. 

In Egypt and Palestine the majority of the place-names have a 
meaning. For instance, Luxor is a corruption of El Aqsar—^The Font; 
Bir Sheba means the Seventh Well, Tel el Kebir means the Big Hill, 
and tradition always has an explanation of the meaning; but in the 
case of Gcbel Hellal the local Arabs have no explanation. They tell 
,ou t( is the place of lawfully slaughtered animals, but on being asked 
when the animals were slaughtered they c.in only say : " Wallahi, min 
art ]?”—" By God, who knows?" 

.■\nother important pint that favours Hellal as the site of the 
Law-giving is the fact that three days after the host left the Mountain 
of the Law the quails descended on them at Kibroth-Haiaavah. I 
estimate that a large party of nomads trekking with their kit. women, 
and animals would not cover more than ten miles a day. and this 
would put the Mountain of the Law dcfinitelv .about thirty miles away 
from the Mediterranean coast. Geliel Hellal is exactly that distance 
from the sea at El .^rish. 


In the neu'sppr resaews of my |v*»k. Wr/eeduv and Tn-day in 
Sinai, one or two have criticized mv selection id Geliel Hellal, as it 
does not fit in with the description of a great mountain " altogether on 
a smoke." which they maintain denotes volcanic action. I have since 
found that there are a very large number of people who attribute all 
the fiery manifestations in Sinai, the Burning Bush, the Pillar of Fire 
and Cloud, and GckI apparing to Moses in a cloud of Smoke to volcanic 
action; and because Southern Sinai has Ixrn very obviously subjected 
to a very violent volcanic upheaval in the past, they maintain that the 
south of the Peninsula must have been the scene of the Wanderings. 
In this respet one must bear in mind that Ckbel Hellal is just at 
volcanic as the south and was thrown up at the tame time, but in any 
cix the th(»ry falls to the ground altogether, as Sinai ceased to be 
volcanic at least a million, and proliably two million, years ago, and 
my authority for this is Dr. Ball of rhe Desert Survey of Egyp wlmc 
opinion on such matters is unquestioned. He has surveyed Sinai both 
topographically and geologically and knows the Peninsula well. 

as i'n Hellal apparing ,o the Israelite, 

L vt V I, “"’a ']«; P"f«>'y fl-t «nd featureless country of 

had ever seen anything higher than a twenty-foot mound. To a people 
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bred in luch lurroundingt a 3 , 000 -foot roounuin would look adoml 
and awc-iixpiring. The fire and niioke, 1 imagine,’ wat one of the 
violent local thunderttornu that Gebcl Hdlal never fails to attraa if 
there is stormy weather in the air. Tbunderstortm are rare in the Nile 
Valley, but common in Sinai, and the Israelites no doubt first taw 
Hellal with its head wreathed in smoke-like clouds and mist, rent 
every half minute or so with flashes of forked lightning and rolling 
with thunder. This is a very common sight, and 1 have fre(]^end^ 
stood in brilliant sunshine and watched a violent storm strike Hdlal. 

I may mention that on these occasions 1 do not stay and admire too 
long, as tn a very short time every wadi is a roaring flood, and it is as 
well to get home while the going is goexi. 

Whilst on the to{>ic of names it is interesting to note that in the 
list of hailing |)ljcrs given in chapter xxxiiii. of Numbers in the order 
in which they were visited, there is only one place in Southern Sinai 
that resemhlcs any of the places so mentioned. This is Wadi Feiran, 
which is sup|KHcd to be the wilderness of Paran. where the Amalekiiei 
were defeated. In Northern Sinai, however, there arc today a con¬ 
siderable numlier of names that mean nothing in .Arabic, and which 
closely resemble places mentioned in Numbers. They are Kadds, 
which has already been accepted as Kadesh Barnea; Haxira, which 
may be Hareroth; Hariedin, which resembles Haradna; Liboi, which 
may be Libiiah; Rissan Aneiza-Rissah; Arish-Alush, etc., and all these 
places arc situated in the triangle of cultivated land I have suggested 
as tlie probable sites of the Wanderings. 

On reading the Wanderings, mention is lound of the wilderness 
of Sinai, desert of Sinai, wilderness of Shur, wilderness of Paran, etc. 
Ihese 1 have studied most carefully, but I regret that it is absolutely 
impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to where the Israelites imagined 
these various wildernesses and deserts began and ended. The Books 
of Exodus and Numbers arc vastly interesting and marvellous examydes 
of the literature of those days, but as a convincing road report they 
leave much to be desired. It is absolutely impossible to map out cor¬ 
rectly the route that the Israelites took, and any attempt to do so leaves 
one completely fogged. 

Twice, however, mention is made of the Red Sea, once as the site 
of the engulfing of the Egyptian host, and once when the Israelites 
returned to halt there after leaving Elim—this being the occasion when 
the Erst cloud of quail descended on die camp. It it this definite 
mention of the Red Sea that hat always led people to suppose that. 
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ipso facto, the destruction of the Egyptians must have occurred near 
Suez and the Wanderings must have taken place in the south. But in 
the Hebrew script Red Sea is translated from the Hrftrew words 
Yam Suf, and the correct translation of Yam Sitf is not Red Sea, but 
Sea of Reeds. There are no reeds whatsoever in the Red Sea, and 
certainly the Gulf of Suez pan of it with which this narrative it con¬ 
cerned, is freer from sea weed, or any marine growth than any tea in 
the vyorld. so that there is therefore not the slightest reason to connect 
^Yam Suf with any pan of the Red Sea. The only place that in any 
way suggests a sea of reeds is the vast Bardawil Lake on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast between Pon Said and El Arish. On cenain pans of 
the shores of this lake there are big areas of rushes, and, if we can 
accept Lake Bardawil as the Yam Suf of the Hebrew script, the 
wanderings of the Israelites, the quail and manna episodes, the law- 
giving, and even the engiilling of the Egyptian host fit into each other 
like the pans of a jigsaw puzzle. 

There are a certain number of people who like to accep the 
miracles of the Old Testament in simple faith and who believe that 
the Almighty actually did open up the waters for the Israelites and 
roll them back on the Egyptians. There are others, however, who see 
the Israelites as a fanatical race sieepd in su(ierstiiion and imbued with 
the idea that they were the chosen people of the Lord, who attributed 
to the direct intervention of the Almighty practically every occurretKC 
that to their ignorant minds could not tie expbined, and these people 
very naturally ask for a commtjn-sensc explanation of all the miracles 
that happened to the Israelites. 

The striking of the rock at Kephidim by Moses and the gusliing 
forth of the water sounds like a veritable miracle, but I have actually 
seen it happen. Whilst on patrol in Southern Sinai stime of the 
Soudanese Camel Corp had halted in a wadi and were digging in the 
loose gravel accumulated at one of the rock sides to obtain water that 
was trickling through the limestone rock. The men were working 
slowly, and the Bash Shawish, the Colour Sergeant, said: " Give it to 
me,” and, seizing a shovel from one of the men, began to dig with 
great vigour, which is the way with non-commissitHted offiem the 
world over when they wish to show their men what they can do, and 
have, incidentally, no intention of carrying on for more than two 
minutes. One of his lusty Mows struck the rock, and the hard polished 
face that forms on weathered limestone when it is kept moist cracked 
and fell away in huge slabs, exposing the soft porous rock beneath. 
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■od out of the porout rock came a great gudi of clear water. It is 
regictiable that these Sudanese Camel Corps, who are well up in the 
doings of the prophets and who are not prticularly devout, hailed their 
N.C.O. with shouts of: " What ho, the Prophet Motes!” This is a 
very feasible explanation of what happened when Moses struck the rock 
at Rephidim. 

The theory that the site of the Wanderings was in the north of 
Sinai and not the south it by no means a new one, as it hai been* 
accepted by a large number of theologiant for many years, though at 
the tame time there are far more who ditpuu this theory. All that 
I have done so far is to confirm this theory in the light of ten years’ 
residence in Sinai, and to bring tome fresh evidence to suppon those 
conclusions, llic realty puzzling part of the Exodus it the drowning 
of Pharat^'s host, where it took place, and how’ 

l*hc most popular theory is that a pnicularly low tide, helped by 
a strong cast wind, drewe back the sea from the mud flats near Suez, 
leaving them dry for the Israelites to cross, but a change of tide and 
presumably of wind also brought the sea back in time to catch the 
Elgyptians in much the same way that King fcdin's army was caught 
in the Wash. The other theory is that the disaster took place in the 
Great Ritter Lake from the same cause, but these theories are difficult 
to understand, as in neither place would a strong east wind displace 
the water to any great extent—a heavy gale might lower the level on 
the w'indward side a few inches, but no great expanse of mud or sand 
would be left exposed. 

On the Mediierranean coast, however, on the suggested route of 
the Israelites, there is the vast RardawiI Lake, forty-five miles long and 
thirteen miles wide, that provides a very credible explanation of the 
occurrence. 

Ihe KardawnI Lake has large masses of rushes in places along its 
southern shores, and therefore tnay very possiWy be the Yam S«/. the 
Sea of Reeds in which the Egyptians were engulfed. The name 
therefore is in its favour. It is really an enormous clay pan some six 
to ten feet below the level of the Mediterranean Sea and separated 
from it the whole length by a very narrow strip of sand which varies 
in width from one to three hundred yards. At the present time the 
Lagoon U used as a mullet fishery and is kept filled with water arti- 
firially by cutting ehsiuteU through the sandbank, but the normal 
ctmdiiioo of the lake it a vast salt-encrusted pan. Durirg the war, 
when Sinai was invaded by the Turks, the fishing in the lake was 
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stopped and it soon returned to its natural state. The channels con¬ 
necting it with the sea silted up and the lake quickly dried, leaving a 
hard clay crust which would support a man in parts, but which would 
most definitely not support a car or a mounted man, diough many 
unwary soldiers thought it would. 

During heavy gales the sea broke through in various places and 
flooded the lake, but the breaks silted up and in a few months it was 
.^ry 4gain. So here we have a narrow pathway along the sandstrip 
which leads directly to the cultivable part of Northern Sinai, and 
which is still one of the main tracks to £1 Arish and Palestine. 

In the days of the Exodus the Pciusiac branch of the Nile flowed 
through what is now Kaniara into the sea at Moharamediyah. 
Mohammediyah is now nothing but a name, but it was the old port 
of Gercha, and the stone-built quays can still be seen on the seashwe, 
while a little way inland and to the west are the ruins of Pelusium. 
Here it was that the invading Mohammedans first met the Romans, 
and Pelusium was the first citv in Egypt to fall. 

The flight of the Israelites from Egypt may therefore be considered 
as having started when they crossed the Pelusiac branch of the Nile 
and struck out into the desert, and their oltjective was obviously the 
rich lands of fiouthern Palestine. 

Having crossed the Pciusiac branch, Moses had to decide whether 
he would take the route on which the present railway runs, via Romani 
and Bir El .\bd. or the track that lies along the seashore; both are 
equally used by camel men to-day. It is possible that in those days 
the main track lay via Romani, owing to the existence of wells. At 
the present time the route is more or less covered with sand-dunes, 
but as the sand is believed to l>e of more or less recent origin it it 
possible that in those days it was a recognized and well-trodden high¬ 
way. Moses very proltably selected the route along the seashore as 
being further away from the I.gypiians, and thus providing him wnih 
a few extra hours in his flight. 

Exodus, chapter xiii., verses 17 and 18, rather lends colour to this 
view: 

And it came to pass that when Pharaoh had let the people 
go, that God led them not through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, though that was near; for God said, Lest peradveature 
the ^ple repent when they see war. and they return to Egypt. 

u people about by the way of the wil&rnc« 

of the Red Sea; and the children of (tract went up hameMcd out 
of the land of Egypt.” 
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1 dunk it is a reaaoiubk explanadon of dioie two verses. If you 
have a perfecdy straight route with wells every twenty miles that is 
recognized as the road to Pakttine, I think you may tkxide on the 
more circuitous route with only one well on the road round by the 
north of the Bardawil Lake as being “ about through the way of die 
wilderness of the Sea of Reeds.” 

It is stated diat the Israelites were overtaken by the Egyptians 
whilst encamping by the sea at Pi-Hahiroth before Baal Zcpbon, vdikh 
is between Migdot and the sea. The exact site matters litde; Pi- 
Hahiroth may have been Mohammediyah itself or Gaiss, twenty miles 
farther to the cast on the causeway of sand between Bardawil Lake 
and the sea. The point is that the Egyptian Army, setting out from 
Memphis or possibly some military station in the vicinity of Zagazig. 
were trying to overtake the Israelites, and as the Israelites were fleeing 
along the coast-line the obvious thing to do would be to take a 
short cut and try to head them off. The shon cut would ukc them 
through Kanura via Katia to the southern side of Lake Bardawil, 
which at this spot is narrow. The Bardawil was then in its normal 
state—namely, a dry clay pn. It was the spring of the year, April, 
and .April weather m Egypt is always most unsettled. 

In Exodus, chapter xiii.. it is said that a pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night accompnied the hml. Sir Hanbury Brown, 
in his hook The Land of Goihen and Exodus, explains this as bang 
the torches carried by caravans when crossing the desert to mark the 
route for stragglers, the smoke showing for miles in the clear desert 
air, and at night the reflection from the torches on the cloud of smoke 
gives the apparance of a column of fire. This is a very feasible exfdana- 
tion. but 1 rather prefer the view that the pillar of cloud and pillar of 
fire was something that to the Israelites suggested the hand of God 
rather than the hand of mao. 

In Sinai when heavy weather is impiHling there is frequently a most 
remarkidfle cloud formation—namely, a huge column of cumulus, black 
in the centre with hard white edges. This column, which begins at 
the skyline and extends to the zenith, is most impressive, as it is con¬ 
stantly rent with lightning and at night is an intermittent blaze of 
fire ■ in other words, a pUlar of cloud of fire. The cloud forms out at 
sea, and it does not matter if the wind it north, east or west, as what¬ 
ever the direction, it slowly naoves southward towards the bnd. I 
have seen this cloud this year and every year since I have been in 
Sinai, and I have known it in existence for three days before the 



stwin burst. It is quite probable that this cloud appeared to the 
Israelites as a sign from the Almighty to show them the way, and it 
also proved their salvation as it heralded the heavy weather that 
accounted for the engulfing of the host. 

The scouts of the Egyptian Army brought in the information that 
the Israelites were on the shore-road; possibly they could see them, 
so Egyptians started to cut across the clay pan to head off the 
^Isra^ites, and were almost immediately in difficulties. Exodus, chap¬ 
ter xiv., verse 24, says; “And it came to pass that in the morning watch 
the Lord looked into the host of Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and cloud and troubled the host of the Egyptians." 

Now according to the old theory, the theory that we were all taught 
as children, a pathway in the midst of the sea was opened up for the 
Israelites, and they were followed along this pathway by the Egyptians, 
and when the whole army was in this narrow corridor with the sea 
piled up on either side the walls of water suddenly fell in on them and 
engulfed them. When one reads verses 24 and 25 it is very difficult 
to understand how this belief first started. I have been accused of 
irreverence Isccausc I say that Exixlus tloes not recount the disaster as 
having occurred in that way at all. Exodus definitely tells a story of 
an army that has got into difficulties in soft going and is already 
thoroughly disorganized when the waters come in on them. In what 
way did the Lord trouble the host.’ Verse 25 explains. 

■' And tixik off their chariot wheels that they drave them 
heavily; so that the Egyptians said. Let us flee from the face of 
Israel." 

I submit that this is a very good description of an army that has 
got bogged in soft-going; the cluriots sunk to their axles in the mud 
and the horses floundering girth deep. And this is exactly what would 
happen to an army if it attempted to cross the clay pan of Lake 
Bardawil. The salt clay crust kxiks the most excellent going, and it 
is not till one has travelled half a mile or so towards the centre that 
the crust gives way and lets one through to the bottomless mud beneath. 
In an earlier verse it is stated that the Egyptians were entangled in 
the land; this obviously should have been translated as caught in 
the mud. 

Verse 20 mentions that there was a cloud between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, and that it was white and shining on the Israelites’ 
side and dark on the Egyptians’. This is an excellent description of 
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one of the violent ctoudbunts that are peculiar to the Sinai desert. 
These cloudbursts, which are extraordinarily local, usually deluge with 
an enormous amount of water a small area about four miles square, 
and the doud that brings this squall is always intensdy black, but 
outside the area of its scope the tun shining on the falling rain makes 
it appear at a shimmering silver curtain. This heavy squall of rain 
would have the effect of covering the clay pan of the Lake Bardawil 
to a depth of two inches or to, and this would add enormously m the 
difficulties of the Eg)'plians. 

There is so far no mention made of the sea having returned, and 
yet the whole Egyptian Army is thoroughly disorganized and trying 
to retreat. 

The next three verses read; 

" And the Lord said to Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea, that the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon 
their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 

" And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea 
returned to its strength when the morning appeared; and the 
Egyptians fkd against it; and the Lord ovenhrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea. 

“ And the waters returned and covered the chariots and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea 
after them; there remained not so much as one of them." 

llie explanation of this to anyone who knows the Bardawil Lake 
it obvious. The strong cast wind that causes a very heavy sea on the 
coast of Sinai had caused the waves to break through the causeway of 
sand in six or seven different places—an incident that occurs two or 
three times every year—and the whole Bardawil was flooded to a depth 
of six feet. It is not suggested that the water came down like an 
avalanche, as the flooding of this vast area takes time, and it all 
depends on the size and number of the channels whether the lake 
Alls rapitUy or not; but it may be taken for granted that this was quite 
an exceptional storm and that the flooding was extremely rapid. In 
any case, whether the lake took a day or a week to All, the fate of the 
Egyptians was sealed. They were hopeletdy bogged to start with and 
with several feet of tea water to contend with as svcii as the mud; it is 
quite conceivable that every chariot and bone was lost, and that 
possibly only a few of the men saved themselves by swimming. This 
it a catastit^phe that could quite easily happen uvday if an army tried 
to cross the Bardawil with heavy weather in the offing. 



Verse 29 says: 

“ But the children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midtt 
of the sea; and the waters were a wall unto them on the right 
hand and on their left." 

This is precisely the impression one gets if one walks or rides 
along the narrow strip of sand that divides the Bardawil Lake from 
the Mediterranean. The southern shore of the lake is out of sight, and 
“‘‘onelias the illusion of walking along a very narrow highway with 
the sea on either side. One can easily untkrstand the superstitious 
Israelites thinking that the pathway had been specially opened up for 
them by God. 

In the next chapter of Exodus Moses sings his tong of triumph, 
and in the circumstances one must excuse a little |xjctic IjceiKc when 
he talks of the Rood standing upright in a heap. Despite the rather 
high ;1()« II style, he. however, reiterates the statement that the earth 
swallowed the Egyptians as well as the water, and confirms the im¬ 
pression that they were lioggcd. In any case I understand that the 
song of Moses w.is written some centuries after the occurrence, and 
may be no more correct verbally than the remark attributed to Welling¬ 
ton that the Battle of Waterloo ivas won on the playing fields of Eton, 
or the famous " Up, Guards, and at ‘cm " fable. 

Immediately after the escape from the Egyptian .\rmy the Israelites 
came to Marah. where the water was bitter; they probably turned 
southwards directly they reached the eastern end of the lake and found 
the well.s at Mazar, which are undoubtedly bitter. The water is to 
bad that it cannot be used for the engines of the Palestine railways. 

From Marah they struck northwards again and camped at Elim 
by the sea, which is probably the present Masaid. Here they fouttd 
plenty of water and scanty palm trees, which aptly describes Masaid. 
Here also the food shortage liecame acute, and they were miraculously 
saved firstly by the manna and wcondly by the quail. 

Exodus, chapter xvi., verse 1 j, merely suies: 

" And it came to pass, that at even the quail came up, and 
covered the camp; and in the morning the dew lay round about 
the host.” 

From which one gathers that the quail were not particularly 
numerous, which fits in with the April return migration when the 
quail, Rying northward across the desert, rest for a day on the ooaai 
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before crouing the Mediterranean. Thii migration it not nearly to 
marked ai the outward migration which taker place in the autumn. 

Numbert, chapter xi., veriea 31, 32, and 33, tay*; 

" And there went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought 
quail from the lea, and let them fall by the camp, as it were a 
day's journey on this ode, and as it were a day's journey on the 
other side, round about the camp, and at it were twro cubits high 
upon the face of the eanh. * ^ 

" And the people stood up all that day and all that night and they 
gathered the quails: he that gathered least gathered ten homers: 
and they spread them alt abroad for themselves round about the 
camp. 

“ And while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the people; 
and the I.«rd smote the people with a very great plague." 

This happened much later after the Giving of the Law, and was 
no doubt in the autumn migration when the birds arrive in clouds 
and are also very fat. which would account for the distressing out¬ 
break of acute gastritis from which the host apparently suff^d. The 
statement that they were two cubits high upon the face of the earth 
cannot, of course, be taken literally, as forty miles of quails three feet 
rlccp is ludicrous. The explanation would af^ar to he simple, and 
that is ih.it they flew at the height of three feet from the ground—the 
norm.'il height at which tired quails flr—so that it was comparatively 
easy to knock them down with palm branches. 

Beyond FJim I make no attempt to trace the Wanderings, as most 
of the name-places have disappeared, and the account at rendered in 
Estodus and Numbers is so extremely vague it is impossible to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. There are, however, only twenty-seven 
camping places given in Numbers, and the places mentioned earlier 
in this pper. which resemble the names of places now existing, are 
not consecutive, hut appear at all stages of the Wanderings. The 
contention therefore it that finding the triangle El Arith, Rafa, and 
Kossiema the only part in Sinai in which a host of that size could 
exist, the Isrsudiles remained there till such time as they were strong 
enough to attempt to conquer Palestine, and that the places memionrd 
are not the movements of the whole host, but merely the sites of 
various camps at which Moses, as paramount chief, accompanied by 
the Ark, had hit headquarters. 



KURDS, ASSYRIANS, AND IRAQ* 

By captain PHILIP MUMFORD 

I RAQ is to enter the League of Nations within the next few weeks, 
and the first of the " A Mandates will have reached its inevitable 
and logical conclusion. This afternoon I want to bring forward a 
few points regarding the [tosition of the Minorities in that country. 

These Minorities are the Kurds (500,000), local ('hristians and 
Assyrians {78,000), )ews {86,000), with smaller sections, bringing the 
total up by a further 42,000. To these should be added the Shia 
Arabs, who may be described as belonging to the unorthodox sect and 
who actually outnumber the Sunnis by some fio,ooo. Hie Government 
is, to all intents and purposes, Sunni. There is only time uvday to deal 
ssfith the Assyrians and the Kurds, but the arguments and deductions 
made in their favour hold good for the rcm.iindrr. 

The Assyrians, numliering «imc 4o,oix), arc in an alien country 
owing to their participation on the side of the .\llics during the War. 
Half of their number arc, or will lie. homeless, whilst the remainder 
are scattered throughout the north, and their future safety is a matter 
of grave concern to all those who have interested themselves in their 
welfare. 

During the past ten years the Assyrians have served the British in 
the Iraq Levies and have been under active service conditions on some 
fifteen occasions. They have served us well, but this service has in¬ 
creased their unpopularity in the country of their adoption. Failing 
further safeguards and some hope for the satisfactory settlement of the 
remaining 13,000 of his people, the Mar Shimun, their leader, has 
threatened to take them out of Iraq and throw them upon French 
or other protection. 

The Kurds, as already stated, number some 500,000, and are con- 

♦ Members' .Meeting on September 16, LtXasl. Sit Arnold Wilson in the Cimt. 
In inuoducing the Speaker, the Chairman relerrcd to Capuin Philip Mtunfoed 
as one who had been (or seven years intelligence oBker in Iraq, and was in a 
position to speak on this matter from personal knowledge. He would dcKribe 
r«em events which had a direct hearing upon the immediate furore, and on 
the prospras of the Minorities after the forthcoming admission of Iraq to the 
League of Nations. ^ 
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centnted in the mountainou* areat in the north. They have always 
been hotdk to the idea of being {diced under an Arab Gorvernnaent, 
as, although Modcim, they are rari'Uy, linguistically, and ttnipera- 
mentally difTerent from the Arabs. 

Are they and the ocher minorities satisfied with their prospects? 
This question was answered quite definitely when the Anglo-lraq 
Treaty was {Hibtished in June, 1930, and they realized that Britiih 
withdrawal was imminent. Petitions from all sections were received ■ 
by the Mandatory Power and by the League of Nations, asking for 
further safeguards before the withdrawal of Britidi officials. 

Why arc they dissatisfied ? What arc the promises, or encourage¬ 
ments, which they consider have not received their fulfilment ? 

Let me take these promises point by point: 

(a) The Iraq Government passed a rcvilution in 1933 which was 
as follows; No Arab officials (except technicians) shall be sent to the 
Kurdish area. 

(b) The election of Kurdish members to the Iraq Parliament in 

I9H. 

(c) The decision of the League Council in 1936 which awarded the 
Mosul area to Iras] and was based u[<un the rights of Minorities. 

With regard to (a), this has liecn translated into Kurdish-rpeai^iag 
officials, and in a csHintry where the majoriir of the inhabiunts can 
speak two or Mitnetimes three languages, this practically annuls the 
safeguarsi. l-'urther the Iraq Ciovernment has been in the habit of 
occasionally posting Kurdish officials to the southern Arab areas, and 
claiming that this lustifies the corresponding transfer of Arab officials 
to the north. 

Wiih regard to (/>), we must ask ourselves what protection the 
written constitution of Iraq gives to these Minorities. Most of you 
have personal experience of .Asia, and doubtless have your own views 
as to the practicaliility of European democratic institutions m that {sart 
of the world. It is nut seriously disputed that up to the present they 
are not working at their face value in Iraq, and the Minorities cannot 
be blamed if they have little faith in any protection from this source. 

This alio holds good for the last (mint. 

What other protection can they hope for? 

They have only such guarantees as Geneva can offer them when 
Iraq becomes a member tif the League of Nations, and whether these 
work satisfactorily depends upon the good faith of the Iraq Covemmeni. 

Without being unfair to the {irescnt Iraq Government, we must face 
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the fact that it is comprised of men brought up under pre-war Turkish 
institutions, and that the Western ideas whidi wc have brought theni— 
and have tried to teach them—are scarcely skin deep and nuy fade as 
quickly as sunburn. These men have developed ardent nationalist 
ideas—Arab nationalism; they fear, and are hostile to, dicir Minoritiet, 
and their methods of dealing with them do not coincide with the views 
and declared intentions of either the Mandatory Power or the Perma- 
neitt Mandates Commission. 

What has happened during the past two years? 

As already mentioned, the Anglo-Iraq Treaty governing our rela¬ 
tions with Iraq after that country became independent was published in 
June, 1930, and resulted in petitions and further signs of unrest amongst 
the Kurds and others. 

The Kurds attempted, wisely or otherwise, to boycott the elections 
due that summer. 

This agitation ended in a riot, when the Iraq Army fired on a 
Kurdish crowd. Sheikh Mahmud took this as an excuse for breaking 
out into open rebellion. Mahmud asked for a limited form of 
autonomy under British protection and protested against direct rule 
from Baghdad under the Arabs. 

It was hoped that the .^rab Covernment would be able to deal with 
the situation unaided, but it soon became olivious that, owing to the 
depth of Kurdish feeling and the inefficiency of the Arab Army, this 
was out of the question. 

The Royal Air Force had to bear the main brunt of the operations, 
and the bombing of villages was unavoidable if the rebellion was to be 
crushed; even so, it was eight months before Mahmud surrendered. 

But more was to follow. There was another Kurdish chief powerful 
enough to cause the Iraq Government much uneasiness, Sheikh Ahmad 
of Barzan. This man was no worse than the average mountain chief 
in backward areas, and the British, who had been responsible for him 
for the past fifteen years, had seen no reason to gel rid of him. He was, 
however, attacked by the Iraq Government early last winter. The 
attack was a failure. 

An Iraq Army column was therefore sent against him last spring. 
This also was a failure, and consequendy the position had grown very 
serious, especially in view of the necessity for the Iraq Goveminem to 
present a peaceful and satisfactory picture to the League of Naiioiis in 
the coming autumn. 

Once more the Royal Air Force had to come to the rescue, and 
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imeniive bombing wa* inaugurated in Ahmad’s area, with the result 
that be was forced to liave Iraq and give himsdf up to the Turks last 
June. 

It will be seen, therefore, that operations against the Kurds during 
the past two years have been almost continuous, operations against 
Sheikh Mahmud taking place from September, 1930, to April, 1931, 
and operations against Sheikh Ahmad intermittently from November, 
1931, to June, 193a, being intensive from April to June. 

Let me quote an extract from the anniversary lecture to this sodery, 
given by Sir Arnold Wilson on June 8: 

" The growth of natiorulism amongst the Arabs of Iraq will result 
in the emergence of a ruling class of a new type, and a form of 
autonomy for the Kurds for which the Iraq Cktvernment is not yet ripe, 
judging from the pertinacity with which (noiwithsunding declarations 
at Geneva) the R.A.F. have been bombing the Kurdish population for 
the last ten years, and in particular the last six months. Devasuted 
villages and slaughtered cattle bear witness to the spread—in the words 
of a special correspondent to The Times—ol a uniform pattern of 
civilisation.” 

The greatest credit is due to the Royal Air Force for the efforts 
which they made to carry out their unpleasant task as humanely as 
possible, but the question arises whether the bombing of villages, with 
its unavoidable loss of life to nonenmbatants, including women and 
children, is justified for internal disturbance on behalf of any foreign 
Power. Sir John Simon, speaking at Geneva this spring, stated that 
aerial bombardment of towns was not justified, but he was referring to 
hostilities between independent States, and that is beside the question 
of the moment. 

I do submit, however, that if there is any shadow of doubt as to the 
justification for these methods in the latter case—which may involve 
the very national existence of some Posver—the maner is quite different 
when the enemy is a small minority who dislike their own govern¬ 
ment, and, further, a primitive people who have no medical facilities 
to alleviate the suffering caused. 

Remember, the chief crime of these Kurds was to ask for our pro¬ 
tection, or at lean the fulfilment of the promises made by our Govern¬ 
ment and the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

But that is all passed. What trf the future? 

After Iraq's entry into the League of Nations, cettain Britidi forces, 
mainly units of the Air Force, are to be retained in Iraq to guard our 

8 
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lines of Imperial communication and protect Irac] from exUrmtl 
aggression. 

Is there any danger that they will still be used as they have been 
during the past two years? 

As matters stand, there is such a danger, and it will be a more 
serious one, for we shall have lost what little control we still possess 
over the internal policy of the Iraq Government, and further, owing to 
the «ithdrawal of British officials, we shall have little knowledge of 
their true aims and actions in outlying districts. 

It must also be recognized that the Iraq Government will be less 
likely to deal with its Minorities in a generous spirit if it feels that it 
can always rely on force as being quicker and more effective generally 
than liberal and probably distasteful legislation in the Minorities' favour. 

Let me quote an extract from a leader in The Times of 
September 23: 

“ It is true that the Treaty provides for the maintenance of British 
military air bases in Iraq during its life of twenty-five years. But a 
study of its text clearly indicates that it is not intended that the Royal 
Air Force shall have any other military function in Iraq beyond the 
protection of the country from foreign aggrevsion and the dcfetKe of 
British air communications." 

Note the words “ it is not intended.” I doubt if the situation of the 
last two years was “ intended.” It should be made perfectly clear that 
such a situation will not be tolerated, otherwise we shall be bombing 
the Kurds once again and quite possibly our old allies the Assyrians. 

I have attempted this afternoon to draw your attention to the Iraq 
Minorities, and to show why they are not contented. 

I have drawn a rough picture of what has happened during the past 
two years, and from that have inferred the danger that lies ahead. I 
am not criticizing the policy of withdrawal—it is necessary and inevit¬ 
able—but 1 do say that there is urgent need to impress upon the Iraqi 
nation that their own safety and prosperity must lie in the polirical 
svisdom of their Government, unsupported—if that wisdom fails—by 
British military assistance in their own internal affairs. 

Following on Captain Mumford's address. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the League of Nations 
Union in this country, spoke as follows: 

I should like to make one or two remarks about this most serious 
and dangerous situation. The first problem is that produced by the 
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tenniiuiion of the MAndite, and the faa that Iraq it going to lund by 
itself at an independent nation. It it tatitfactory to know that we have 
abandoned the Mandate and that we did not regard it at the tame 
thing at an acquisition of fresh territory. It it unsatisfactory in another 
way, for I fear that in ceruin re^Kcts a State like Iraq it not yet 
fitted to be a member of the League. I have once or twice protested 
against the admission of certain nations to the League. A case in 
point was whether Abyssinia should be admitted on the promist that 
she would abolish the slave trade, or whether we would accept her 
admission after abolition had been accomplished 

The admission of Iraq to the League of Nations involves some 
deterioration in administration. If you put an Iraqi Goveriunenc in 
place of a British Government, the internal administration will suffer. 
I contend that Great Britain will still have a special responsibility 
towards Iraq. I was surprised to find the Foreign Office take the view 
that Great Britain has no greater responsibility than any other member 
of the League. Their view is that, as we are giving up ihis Mandate, 
we should give ii up completely rather than attempt to supetimend this 
and that—giving it up in name and retaining it in fact. There is 
obviously some weight to be attached to this; yet 1 think it is clear that 
we have a special responsibility. We are leaving an Air Force there; 
other nations are not, and this, therefore, constitutes a special position. 

The League of Nations Union recommended that Iraq should be 
asked to make a declaration binding itself to give certain pnvileges and 
rights to the Minorities. It was easier to have a Declaration than a 
Treaty. This declaration binds them in the same way as a treaty. Any 
other nation which considers that the stipulations arc not being carried 
out has the right to bring the matter before the League. We drew up a 
declaration, and after a while sent our proposed document to the Bntish 
representative on the Minorities Committee. The declaration w-as 
signed almost exactly as we first laid it out. There was one diflerence— 
in our declaration sve laid down that in Kurdish and .Assyrian districts 
the Governor should be Kurdish or Assyrian, but in the declaration 
which was signed the CJovernor only had to be a native of the place. 
The difficulty is to see that these promises arc carried out effectively. 

When the Iraqis were adeed to give cenain promises they said, '* W'c 
will undertake any responsibility that has already been undertaken by 
European nations.” They have signed the declaration, but there will be 
no means of fmding out whether it is being carried out or not. The 
only way yet suggested of making that effective is to have a Resident 
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Agent of the League. I was indinedl to favour that course, but strong 
olqections were urged against it in many quarters. 

The position of the Air Force in Iraq it unsatisfactory. We want it 
there, as I understand, to protect our own communications, but 1 
imagine also that the Officer Commanding would have a great deal 
more power than that position suggests. That is the most comfornog 
element in the situation. I cannot believe that the British Air Force 
• wouM be required to do anything that it considered wrong, even though 
appealed to by the Iraqi Government, and the fact of its refuting would 
probably have a great effect. 

The war has on the whole liberated the underdog, and sometimes 
has put him on top. We sympathize with the underdog, but he is often 
not as good as the one that was on top before him. 

The CHAtRMAN reminded the audience that the .\ir Force has up to 
now been at the disposal of the High Commissioner, who is tx officio 
(Ommandcr-in-Chief. In the future it will, no doubt, be at the disposal 
of the British Ambassador, although he will scarcely be ex officio 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In anticipation of their entrance to the League of Nations, the Iraq 
CJovernment had of recent years committed itself to a forward policy, 
and had more than once in its relations with the Kurds found itself in 
an impasse, when its troops could be cjctricated only by the British Air 
Force. In such cases the British High Commissioner was apt to find 
himself in a dilemma. If he refused to allow the .Air Force to he used 
to restore the situation, he would be accused of imperilling the stability, 
even the existence, of the Ciovernment; if he allowed the Air Force to 
help, he was allowing, in effect, unrestricted acn.sl bombardment of 
civilians and non<nmbatants, because in the nature of things it is im¬ 
possible to restrict military operations of that sort once started. 

This raised the whole question of unrestricted aerial bombardment. 
Sir John Simon's speech in the Oimmons on March lo, 19x4,* em¬ 
phasized the fact that in international law, under the Hague Conven¬ 
tion of 1907, bombardment " by any means whatever " of undefended 
villages and buildings was prohibited, and in die British Manual of 
Military Law of 1914 this prohibition was and is still obhgatory on 
the British Army. 

During the very months in which declarations on the subject of 
aerial bombardment were made at Geneva by Sir John Simon, scores of 
tons of high explosives were dropped on Kurdish villages. Warnings 
• Reprinted in his Comments and Ceiheismt, 193a. 
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aic, alwayf given if ponibie to the village* beforehand, w that 

the women and children may be removed, but thi* i* not really relevant. 
Delay action bomb* were uicd to prevent the inh**hitaatt btm re¬ 
turning to get food or bedding. There bomb* had cauaed death* 
month* after they had fallen. In the words of Sir John Simon, to 
attempt to ttnke fear into a dvil population and to use aiietaft, not 
against military units, but against un^fcnckd villages, will inevitably 
lead to our condoning in a future war the very things we condeoH) in 
theory to-day at Geneva. 

Sir RoBEtT Baoou Popham ; in 193S, when I went to Iraq, I was 
shown on the map an area (Barzan) where the Iraq police had not yet 
penetrated. It was reabr'd that sooner or later thi* would have to be 
brought under control. We meant to do so in due course by peaceful 
penetration; the hand of the Iraq Government was, however, forced by 
the fact that Sheikh Ahmad of Barzan attacked and slaughtered a 
number of ncighbouruig tribesmen, and that is why operations were 
started. It is quite a mistake to regard him as a sturdy patriot defend¬ 
ing the rights of a minorily; hts own tribesmen suffered severely under 
his oppressive rule. It is very wrong to unply that the R.AJF. sought to 
attain tlieir olsject by killing women and children. We aimed, as 
always, at the minimum of casualties and at m'bing the normal life of 
the people impossible until they submitted. Delay action bombs were 
used to prevent the tribesmen from returning to the villages to get food, 
and ample warning was given both of the intention to bomb and of the 
hkchhoud of explosion hours after the bombs had been dropped. 

W'e have a responsibiliiy for something more than the Minorities; 
the Iraq Government which we csubiishcd needs our support as wdl. 

Anyone who has seen the .Assyrians as 1 have cannot fail to have the 
greatest admiration for them and to be immensely attracted by theii 
romantic history. All the more reason to keep facts in mind. The 
Assyrians were brought into Iraq by us as refugees and are being settled, 
but the idea of settling them ail in one enclave is impracticable. They 
must live in the hills; the available areas are limited, and it is not 
practical politics to turn out the present inhabitants. An unocoipicd 
district where they could all live together simply does not exisi, so they 
must be dotted about where room can be iound for them. 

Those who have their interests at bean can best serve them, not by 
encouraging aqiirations that can never be achieved, but by helping them 
to become a real pan of the Iraq nation. 

The term* of the treaty with Iraq vXpivssly lay down that Iraq is 
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entirely responsible for the maintenance of her own internal order, and 
there is no fear of the R.A.F. being used to bolster up misgovernment. 

A Member then put the following question; The last speaker has 
dealt with the action of the R.A.F. in the past, but what is their actioD 
going to be in the future, and how will they carry out their actionsP 
Sir Robert Brooke Popham ; 1 am afraid that I can only answer 
that indirectly. The Royal Air Force will not be employed eacept under 
the directions of the British Ambassador, and 1 am assured that they 
will not be employed " to bolster up misgovernment.” They are there 
according to the terms of the treaty and to guard against external 
aggression. Anyone who has seen a raiding party coming over the 
desert knows that bombing is the only fxjlicy to adopt. 

Captain A. H. Rassa.m said: As an Assyrian, I claim that Great 
Britain has a responsibility for the Minorities. The .Assyrian nation was 
the first to adopt Christianity in the first century. She has maintained 
it against every obstacle. 1 am glad to say that the new Bishop in 
Jerusalem will include the Assyrian Church within his See. 

Secondly, may 1 remind you of the action of the League of Nations 
in allotting the homes and villages and churches of the Assyrians to 
Turkey at a moment when the Turks were, as they knew, inassacring 
every man, woman, and child of the Assyrians' 

I maintain that Great Britain has a s|)ccial duty as the greatest 
Christian nation, and 1 am sure that something could have been done 
by us during the past fourteen years to do something better than to 
settle the Assyrians in the malarial villages of the Mosul plains. 1 have 
seen men and women, all of them young, rendered sterile by malaria, 
and if these conditions are not improved it will not be long before the 
race is exterminated. 


A Me.\iber observed that Captain Mumford had said that he did not 

would be able to do their own work .' 

Captain Mumeord : The Iraq Air Force was started about a year ago. 
and ,s t^ sinall at present to take action on a large Kale. Therountre 

wrS of'fm cL '"S'"' «n«n. S 

Iraq Air i-orce can take on this sort of work 

a t'"-K We have heard 

P he pre war frontier expedition never gave warnii^. 
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They went into the area where the trouble wai, attacked the villago, 
which were taken by turprise. There is very little doubt that facts can 
be produced to show that bombing is the most humane form of attack. 

The activities of the R.A.F. are not only confined to bomixog; they 
carry doctors and medicine when the need arises. 

Bombing is cheaper, it is more effective, and more hum-iir. 

If the tribesman finds that he has nothing to fear from the R.AP. 
he will be greatly encouraged to rcsiu dtc Arab auihtHiiies. ^ 

Capuin Gaacey said: I should like to point out that wc are doling 
in this discussion primarily with the future. It is a question of using 
the Air Force to keep the Minorities under subjection to the Iraq 
Government after that Government has become independent. 

We, as a nation, have lost our prestige among the Minoriues. 
Things have changed since the war. The Minorities do not look, as in 
the past, for kindness and friendliness from the British people. The 
fact that we have as a Government allowed the British .^ir Force to be 
used in bombing villages has been bad for our prestige. 

We owe a real debt of gratitude to the Assyrian people for all they 
have done in support of the .\llied cause.* W'e ought, I think, to find 
some way to ensure that justice shall be done to those old Christisn 
peoples of the Near Last. Wc should see that pressure is brought to 
bear upon the Government not to use our Air Force in any circum¬ 
stances to tximb villages at the behest of the Iraq Government. 

In sumiiiari/.ing the discussion, the CHAitsiAN, Sir .Arnold Wilson, 
remarked that it was gratifying to know that forty villages could be 
wiped out with such small loss of life. Minorities in Iraq differed greatly 
from any other minorities in the world, in that there is no member of 
the League of Nations to bring up their claim or particular case at 
Geneva. A correspondent in The Timet referred with coroplaceiKy to 
the fact that nearly one hundred Kurds who fled to Turkey from our 
bombardments of Sheikh Ahmad were hanged without ceremony by 
the Turks, in pursuance of sentences previously passed for crimes com¬ 
mitted when this country was in theu hands some 18 years ago. The 
statenKnt W'as quite obviously false, and its publication in The Times 
did little credit to the discretion of its correspondent. That the Turks 
should be allowed to do to death by a mock judicial process nearly one 
hundred subjects from an area over which we still had a matKlate. 
without, as far as we know, any protest, was a lamenuble feature of 
the situation that, however regarded, contained much that was obscure 
and distressing. 

• Set Note, fugf 167 . 
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SURVEY 
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B y the time this issue of the Journal is published interest in the 
Lytton Report is likely to centre in its reconunendaiiont for a 
solution of the Manchurian problem rather than in its history 
and analysis of the question. The former, of course, are an outcome 
of the latter, and therefore the two are inseparable. Nevertheless 
readers in general have become more concerned with the practicability 
of the Commission's recommendations than with the justice of their 
findings. It is proposed, accordingly, to put the recommendations in 
the forefront of this review, which must necessarily confine itself to 
main points, dealing even with them briefly. 

The Commission projxises that a solution of the problem should be 
sought along five distinct, though connected, lines. Of these the two 
which both parties to the dispute are likely to scrutinize most carefully 
comprise recommendations respecting the future political status of 
Manchuria and recommendations regarding Japan's rights and interests 
in the country. 


As regards status, the Commission proposes that Manchuria slwuld 
continue to be recognized as part of ('hina. It recommends, however, 
that it should be given a large measure of autonomy. The Chinese 
Government, it thinks, should control foreign affairs and the posul, 
customs, and salt administrations, while other matters should be the 
respnsibility of a Chief Executive (whom China would, in the first 
instance, appoint) helped by foreign .idviscrs. As regards Japanese 
rights and interests the Commission proposes that one of the chief 
causes of the dispute, competition between Japanese and Chinese rail¬ 
ways, should be eliminated either by the introduction of a cooperauve 
systern or by amalgamation. It also proposes that the drcumsunce. 

sho^i h 7 of senlement 

Jould be changed, either by allowing lx.th Japanese and Koreans to 

rights, or by confining extraterritorial rights to Japanese settleii. Hie 
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Jehol, meeciog frequently with oppondon fibu the ^'hinne; while 
Kweani have (ettM not only in South Manchuria but in North 
Manchuria too, the Chinese raising no objection in the case of thoK 
who claim Chinese nationality, but seeking to restrict those who are 
Japanese subjects to an area just north of Korea known as Chientao, 
in respect of which a special agreement exists. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, claim that, at Koreans are Japnese sul^eas, they are 
entitled to the tame rights at they themselves possess, while they ^eny 
the right of Koreans to throw off Japanese nationality and become 
Chinese subjects. 

The third and fourth methods by which the Report proposes to 
settle Sino-JapancK differences are, first, a commercial treaty whidi 
would contain an undertaking by the (i^tinese Government “ to take 
all measures within its power to forbid and repress organized boycott 
movements against Japanese trade, without prejudice to the individual 
rights of Chinese consumers," and, secondly, a Sino-Japnese treaty 
of conciliation and arbitration, non-aggression and mutual assisunce, 
which would " provide for a board of conciliation, whose functions 
would be to assist in the solution of any diAcuitics as they arise 
between the Governments of China and Japn.” 

The fifth procedure recommended by the Commission is temporary 
international co-opration in the internal reconstruction of China, in 
the production and stabilization, that is to say, of a strong Central 
Government. 

It IS necessary to fill in this outline with certain deuils. 

In regard both to Manchuria's status and Japn's rights and interests 
the proposal of crucial imprtance relates to the maintenance of peace 
and order. Normally that is the duty of the sovereign Power. The 
Commission, however, pro{KHes to entrust it to a qxxial gendarmerie, 
organized with the collaboration of foreign inslruaors, and nipervised 
by a foreigner engaged by the Chief Executive from a pnel submitted 
by the Ctmnctl of the League. 

The Report could nut be expected to specify the nationality either 
ol the instruckirs or of the suprvisor. Nor docs it make quite clear 
whether the Latter would take his instructions from the Chief Executive 
alone, or from the Chinese Government also. 

“The employment of foreign advisers and offictals.’* it says, 
“ is in conformity with the pmicy of the founder of the Chinese 
Nationaiisi Party and with that of the present Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. . . . But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
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presence of the foreign advisers and officials here sugrated . . . 
merely represents a form of international cooperation, lliey must 
be selected in a manner acceptable to the Chinese Government and 
one which is consistent with the sovereignty of China. When 
appointed, they must regard themselves as the servants of the 
(iovernment employing them." 


As we have seen, it is the Chief Execudvc who is actually to engage 
the foreigner entrusted with the supervision of the police. The Chief 
Executive himself, however, is to be appointed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, from whom he is to derive his authority to carry out “ the 
international engagements entered into by the Central Government of 
China in matters under the administration of the auusnomous govern¬ 
ment of the Three Eastern Provinces "—which together compiiie 
Manchuria. Presumably, therefore, the Chinese Government would 
require to be consulted as to the powers which the (xilicc adviser would 
have, and if the manner of his ap{x>intmcnt is to be consistent with 
her sovereignty it would be necessary to devise cither a formula by 
which she voluntarily divested herself of all power in relation to police 
matters, or one which left her some say in them. A formula of the 
first kind must necessarily prove difficult to reconcile with the main¬ 
tenance of China’s administrative integrity, which the Report considers 
essential. In the latter case what is to happen if and when there is any 
dispute between the Chief Executive and the Chinese Government.’ 

horn in such a situation is the head of the pobce to obey.’ If he is 
to be in any degree responsible to the Chinese Government, may not 
that involve precisely what the Japanese do not wani-on the one hand, 
dependence of Manchurian affairs upon the permuutions and com- 

^ 

By the nme this is published discussion at Geneva may have thrown 

Conference being itself one of thel^ggestiom 

the ^-mi2-s7roj;it^^^^^ 

P oposals for fiscal and ,udieial administration-ihe 
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two depanmenu of govemment most depeodent upon efficient police. 
At regard! fiscai a^inituration, the Report propoiet, as we have 
teen, that the coUcction of custorai duties and salt taxes should be 
placed under the contrd of the Chuiese Government. These dudes 
and I'ves, however, are not the only actual, or potemiti, sources of 
revenue. Who is to control the other sources, China or MvjKhukuo? 
If some are to be controlled by the one, and sonse by the other, 
while all are to be supervised by a foreign adviser (who would |hen 
ex hypotheti be the servant of both Govcrnmenu), might not con¬ 
fusion arise? It seems doubtful, at all events, whether the ablest 
adviser would have much chance of tilling his dual role successfully 
without a considerable staff of foreigners to help him. Would such staff 
be wholly or preponderantly Japanese, or sincdy international? The 
matter is capable of simplification, fortunately, owing to the faa that, 
until Manchukuo declared its independence, the collection of custotns 
duties came under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Customs 
at Shanghai, while at one time the collection of salt taxes was also 
supervised by another Bntish servant of the Chinese Government, the 
lns(icc(or-Gcneral of the Salt Gabelle. .\lt that would be necessary, 
therefore, would be a resumption of aulhonty by these two ofEcials. 
In that case, presumably, the sphere of the foreign adviser would in 
practice be narrowed down to the rest of the fiscal field, in which event 
his status loo would be capable of clearer definition, and would be that, 
prcsuriubly, of a servant to the Manchukuo Government akmc. 

At regards judicial authority the Repon is practically silent. From 
tlie fact that it omiu judicial administration altogether from the depart¬ 
ments of govemment assigned (on pge 1311) to the sovereign Power, 
one might coiKlude that Manchukuo is to have its own judidai 
machinery. If so, is it alto to etuct its own laws? It might have the 
one and do the other and yet acknowledge China's sovereignty, which 
would not suffer any practical diminution were machinery and laws 
based upon, or assimilated to, China's. In Chang Tso-tin's tiriK that 
was the position, at it is in the virtually independent province of 
Shansi. In the latter case, however, face-saving devices are not com- 
plicaied by racial factors, nor were thq* in the former. But into the 
rigime proposed by the League, which must necessartly have a strong 
Japanese clorient, racial feeling would inevitably enter, and that fact 
might well mar any attempt to give Manchukuo judicial and legislative 
autonomy without detriment to China's administrative int^ty, the 
maintenance of which, at already rxited, is in the Commission's view 
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one of the essential prindplcs of a satisfactory settietneiu of the 
problem. 

Over and above these .imlii^;iii!i(-s. and from a practical standpoint 
more important, perhaps, than any of them, is the Commission's sug¬ 
gestion regarding “ temporary international cooperation in the internal 
reconstruction of China." On this point the Commission says very 
definitely that a strong Central Government in China is essential to 
the implementation of its recommendations. Is the emergence of such 
a Government, the Japanese must inevitably ask themselves, to precede 
implementation, or is Japan to agree to the Commission's proposals on 
trust, notwithstanding the fact that no part of the Report throws any 
light whatever upon the manner in which a strong (’.enlral Govern¬ 
ment is to be set up? The question constitutes a dilemma, the horns 
of which seem to the Japanese equally uncomfortable, unless, indeed, 
one of them can be rendered tolerable by arranging that, pending the 
constitution of a strong Central Government in ('hina, Japan may 
continue to occupy the position she now holds, railing that, she is in 
effect being asked to agree to a regime for which the Commission 
predicates conditions not yet in sight. 

The actual words of the Commission are: 


“ Since the present plitical instability in China is an olrstaclc to 
friendship svith Japan and an anxiety to the rest of the world (as 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East is a matter of inter¬ 
national concern), and since the conditions enumerated above can- 
tiot ^ fulfilled without a strong Central Government in China, 
the hnal requisite for a satisfaciorv solution is tcmtiorary inter¬ 
national c^peration in the internal reconstrucuon of China as 
suggested by the late Dr. Sun Yal-sen.” 

What is likely to be China's attitude towards this proposal It is diffi¬ 
cult to say. Nobody, however, who has read the Three VrinetpU, of 
bun Yat-sen can find supprt in them for the view that China is Itkelv 
to accept anything in the nature of foreign tutelage. If ccHipcratum 
can be offered on terms which do not involve tutelage, except in purely 

mtlv’’ ^ 

EumZ Thaf 7 P^S'^mme must Ite Chinese, not 

deas of democracy and justice would have to be adopted. Since loii 
Jose Ideas have undoubtedly moved towards Europ's, but if Sun 
Yat-sen s views are to guide us (and the Commissiorg^ 
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way to refer to them) the fwoces* cl approximation Menu likdy to have 
very definite limit*. Several passage* might be quoted from the Three 
Princtplet in illiutration of that statement. As that would make this 
survey too bng the reader may be referred to pages i5a'36o in Price's 
translation of the book, which is published by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations under the title of San Min Chu I. Is Europe willing to 
accept and abide by the limits therein indicated? It she, indeed, 
psychologically capable of, or morally justified in. doing so? One anay 
be excused for hesitation in anssvering the question. If, however, the 
anssver is in the nqtative the only assumption upon which China is 
likely to agree to “ temporary international co-operation," the assump¬ 
tion, namely, dui her ideas and not Europe's are to form the ground¬ 
work upon which coeiperation would he hated, cannot be made. Yet 
if she docs not agree, an essential condition of the Lytton Commission’s 
proposals for the settlement of the Manchurian problem will remain 
unfulfilled. 

To turn to the Commission's findings, which must be stated in very 
summarired form. They are: 

I. "nm ihf milnarv oprriTuins of (he fipanese during the night of Seysetn- 
her iR ' cannnt be rrgjrdrd »> mrjjutes of legiitmate lelf^fefcnce." These 
operationi invtdred alt the Japanese ftirce* in Manchuria fand some of those in 
KctrcaJ. estentled over the whole area of the South Manchuria Radwav from 
Changchun to Port Arthur and resulted in fuithcr operations which placed 
practieallr the whole of Manchuria under lapanese comiol. 

a, That there is no general Chinese support foe the Manchurian Government. 
" which 15 regarded hv the local Chinese as an instrument of the lapanese." 

y. That, on the other hand, lapan has verv considerable grievances. ■'This 
IS not a case," the Report ui-s, " in which one country has declared war on 
another counirv without pevimisly rrhausting the opportunities lor cnncdialton 
provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Neither is it a simple ease 
of the violation of the frontier of one counirv hv the armed lorces of a neigh¬ 
bouring country. The dispute has arisen between two Stairs concerning a 
lemiorv ... in which both claim to have rights and interests, only some of 
which are clearly defined in international law, a trrrnorv whkh. although 
legally an integral part of China, had a suffkienilY autonomous character to 
carry on direct ncgoiutiont with lapan on the matters which lay at the root of 
this conflict.'' 

*. That at regards railway issues, which comprise the most important righu 
in dispute. " it is evident that a numlser of them were technical in character 
and were quite capable of settlcocnt by evdinary arbiirat or judicul process, but 
that others of them were due to intense rivalry between China and lapan. which 
mulled from a dceptrainl conflict in national polKics." 

5. The Repntt shows that China's pdicr has been to a large extent governed 
by the cotuidsaiKHi that " thoae who cuntml Manchuria have exercised a coo- 
aidcrablc iitfiiiencc on the affairs of the rest of Chiiu—at least of North China— 
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and possess unquestionable strategic and political advantage.'* On the ocbrr 
hand, Japan's policy, the Report shows, has to a large extent been goveraed by 
the counterpart of that consideration, by the idea, namely, of *' preventing Man' 
churia from serving as a base of operations directed against her own territory,** 
and of being able “ to take all appropriate military measures if in certain ctr* 
cumstances the frontier of Manchuria should be crossed by the forces of a f o re i gn 
Power.” 

6. The Commission thicks that, but for these political comideratkms, the 
economic requirements of Japan and China (which are examined in detail 
ando with scientific impartiality) would lead to ” mtitual understanding and 
c(H>peration and not to conflict.” 

Such in outline is the problem which the Commission has " put up 
to ” the League. " It must be apparent to every reader,*’ to quote the 
Report’s own comment, ** that the issues . . . arc not as simple as they 
arc often represented to be.” 
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Eariy Modem Architecture. By K. A. C, Creswcil, F.S.A.. Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. Part 1 .: Umayyads, a.d. 633750. With a con¬ 
tribution on the Mosaics of the Dome of the Rock and of the 
Great Mosque at Damascus, by Marguerite van Berchem. Pp.utaii 
and 414. 80 plates in collotype. 491 figs, in line and half tone 
in folio. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1931. Price/to los. 

There can be no doubt that the first volume of Captain Creswell's 
great work on Moslem architecture is the most important book on the 
subject—and for that matter on the kindred subjects of sculpture, 
mosaic, ornament, and so forth—which has appeared for rruny years. 
It is in every way a model of what such books should be. It is 
admirably printed and produced; at the head of each pge is a title to 
the matter on that pge; there are "frequent headings in the text, so 
that the student who uses the book for reference can find what he 
seeks without difficulty; the certain dates are given in brackets after 
every monument and on every occasion, and not, as is so often the 
case, only once or twice in the whole book, so that there is no need to 
turn numberless ina|:^)osite pges in a frenaied search for a date of 
which one is not certain; the plans arc clear in every detail; the plates 
arc all made to a definite scale (printed on each), so that the size of 
the monuments reproduced can be taken with a centimetre rule, with¬ 
out any vciy elaborate calculation. The subject plates, moreover, are 
all grouped at the end of the volume, while the comprative material 
is illustrated throughout the text, thus a.ijuitiiii; clearness and efficiency 
and at the same time making the use of the hook as simple as is 
possible. For the comprative material ‘■i-r d: .wings and half-tone 
blocks are used; for the subject plates collotyp. which gis-cs. of course, 
far more pleasing results than half tone. The only regrettable feature 
is the abKnce of an index. 

And if the '* appratus " of the book is excellent, it is safe to say that 
the matter would Ime none of its imprtance if divorced from its 
sumptuous presentation. Captain Creswell's method is siraight- 
forwrard. He tells us all that is known for certain about a gisen 
monument; be tells us all that has been written about it. and only 
then, by means of well-balanced and reasoned arguments, does he 
draw his own conclusions. The facts are in every case kept clear from 
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the theory, and nowhere do they seem to be biased by personal opinion 
or by a polemical spirit, as has unfortunately been the case with the 
works of many other writers on the subject. No held perhaps has 
seen such divergent views expres.sed with such violence as has that 
which is concerned with the origin of those features which characterise 
Byzantine and early Moslem architecture. To mention the chief 
features: vault; dome over circular and dome over square plan; the 
mear.is of transition from square plan to circular base of the dome, the 
squinch, and the [lendentive; the trefoil plan; the niche buttress. 
Each name calls to the mind of the student the ardent and often far¬ 
fetched theorizings with which the different authorities have supported 
the method or region of their predilection. To enter into this battle 
is not the purpose of this review. The problems have often been set 
forth, and Captain Creswell has done much towards their final 
solution; how much can only be fully appreciated bv a careful study 
of his book. And to it every student must sooner or later turn. A 
brief summary may, however, prove of use to the more general reader 
or as a guide to one who seeks for information on some definite point 
only. 


The EarUest Manifestations .—The first chapter deals with primitive 
Islam and shosvs how the first mosques were quadrangles in the Arab 
area, whereas in the Mediterranean lands churches were convened by 
the simple prex-ess of opening a door on the north side. The early 
sanctuaries of Mecca. Medina. Basra, and Kiifa are discussed. In the 
latter certain elaliorations are already beginning to appear, for marble 
columns were looted from the neighbouring city of Hira to support a 
rwm built like the roofs of Greek churches" (p. ,7). Captain Creswell 
thinks that these roofs must have Ixen of wood, and he show, that the 
architecture of Northern Mevipotamia was at this date identical with 

“Creel 

Greek church roofs were vaults, covered inside with mosaics. The 
recent discovery of Christian churches at Ctesiphon and Hira which 
appear ,0 have been roofed bv brick vaults, makes this suggestion the 

cp,.„ „s, rz't” ■ir'“ 
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The chapter deals with the first mosque at |erutalcm, aa 

unimportam edifice in the tem^de area. The conquest of Egypt is 
then dis cu sse d , together with the building of a first mosque at Fustat, 
and an hinniicai introducnon it developed in detail, both with r^ard 
to evcuts and widi regard to the evolution of cuuin archhtMuial 
forms, the maqsura, the mimbar, and the minaret, whidt were at a 
later date to become characteristically Islamic. Yet at this date these 
was still no Islamic architecture worthy of the name, and had if not 
been for the entirely non-Arab character which the spread of the new 
religion assumed during the next century, it is probable that no rxxssque 
worthy of the i»tne would ever have been buUt. 

With the accession of Abd el-Malik (685-705), however, there is a 
sudden change, for it is to him that one of the finest of all ••I'mic 
buildings, the Dome of the Rock at lerusalcm, is to be attributed. 
Captain Cresweli's third chapter (pp. 43-96) is devoted to a de;»iW 
description and analysis of it. 

The Dome of the RocJ (.—The history of this building is fairly well 
known, inonographs devoted to it having appeared in most European 
languages. Crcswell himself has already deaJt with its plan,* and he 
here elalxiraies his original conclusions. The evolution of the plan, 
a circle surrounded by an octagon within an octagon, is traced CKit 
from its simplest form, a circle surrounded by a circle. TTie portions 
of the building which arc original and those which are due to later 
restoration are carefully distinguislicd. and the author diows that the 
theory recently revived by Sirrygowski that the outer wall is not 
original is definitely not to be lielieved. It seems, in fart, weilnigh 
certain that this wall was part of the original plan (pp. 54 ff.). 

Our knowledge of the building is added to in numerous ways, but 
most important is the admirable collection of photographs and the 
analysis of the ornament of the ct^per sheathings s^ich cover the 
tie-beams, hitherto unpublished. There are twenty-four beams in all, 
showing sixteen distinct varieties of design, and their publication forms 
tlK foundation for a " grammar of Umaiyad ornament," which [utives 
of the first imporunce in such a complicated question as the dating of 
Mshatta, a proWein which has hitherto proved a formidable stumbtins- 
block. 

Descriptions of the original dome show that it was exactly the same 
as the present one, and on account of this a record that it fell in 407 *.H. 

• The Orifio of lie Pka of the Dome of lit Roth, Britisii School of 
Arduiokigy in ferusskm, 19x4. 
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has sometimes been disputed. Creswcll shows that there is no reason 
to doubt this chronicle, and the madness of the then caliph of Egypt 
would account for the fact that the dome was not rebuilt till ^13 a.h., 
when, as an inscription records, the mosaics of die drum were also 
restored. This is an admirable example of how a knowledge of hismry 
may come to the aid of the historian of art in explaining some difEcult 
problem. 

Xhe origin of all features to be observed in the building, lie-beatnt, 
pierced windows, wooden dome, and so on is then traced with 
exhaustive care. Some must be regarded as essentially Byzantine; 
others, more especially the wooden dome, were apparently to be found 
only in Syria in early times. Similarly, in the ornament, certain 
motives are paralleled in the Constantinople sphere, whereas the 
evolution of others is to be traced out on Syrian soil. (These researches 
form an admirable basis on which to found a study of the ornament 
and sculpture of the first seven centuries of the Christian era, a field 
which has hitherto been almost entirely neglected.) The results of the 
analysis are then tabulated (p. 89), and they show that, on a rough 
estimate, 20 per cent, of the features arc Roman, 20 per cent, arc 
Byzantine, and the ic I'l.imii!^ 60 [icr cent, arc to be .ittributed to Syria. 
Features which are definitely to he assigned to the .Middle East, Persia 
or Mesopotamia, are only to be observed in the decoration. 

The chapter closes, as do all those dealing svith individual monU' 
ments, with a complete bibliography of the building in question, the 
works being arranged chronologically from those of the earliest Arab 
historian to those of the most recent Western scientist. 


cf/ lFa/n/.—The fourth chapter deals with the works of al-Walid, 
the mosque of Madina, of which we know latlc, but which was 
apparently very sumptuous, and the 5U[scrb building at Damascus 
known today as the Umayyad mosque. Walid set alxiut collecting 
workmen and material at the very beginning of his reign, and selected 
as the site for his greatest work the Damascus mosque, the most 

and Christian church. Certain portions of these earlier buildings ww 
incorporated in the new mosf,uc, and an excellent plan (facing p. 104) 
jtows at a glance what is new and what is prc-Moslem. cfenvdl 
shows hat the conclusions of Watzinger and Wulzingcr (Damastm 
1921-24), who thought that the whole covered basilica which we « 
o^y was actually the original Christian church, arc unreliable. Thh 
ry seems, tn fact, to have been conceived with the itka of creatiitg 
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difficultiet where none need exist; every bgicsl argiim'ot pcMU to the 
fact that the building, except for certain portions of the enclosing 
walls, must be attributed to Walid, just as much as the decoration of 
the coun and the interior. The form of the ancient temenos, however, 
affected the plan, for the choice of which Creswell accounts partly on 
the grounds of its appropriateness to the site and partly because of 
Byzantine influence. The shape and appearance of the treasury, and 
the alternating ailumns and piers and the marble revetment in the 
mosque itself are features which must be directly attributed to 
Byzantium. 

Tkt Motaici of the Dome of the Roc ^^.—Chapter V. (pp. 147-353) 
is the work of Mdlle. van Bcrchem. who discusses the mosaics of the 
Dome of the Rock and those recently uncovered by M. E. de Lorcy 
at Damascus. As she points out. the former have been curiously 
neglected, both by writers on Moslem art, for the origins of which 
they are so important, and by those on Byzantine art, of which they 
may well he considered a monument. De Vogue, Max van Bcrchem, 
Herzfcld, and Strzygowski arc practically the only authorities who 
have done more than call attention to their existence, so that the present 
study bridges a gap hitherto void. Mdlle. van Bcrchem‘s work displays 
the greatest competence and technical knowledge, but, if a criticism 
may be permitted, one feels that in addition to the detailed analysis 
rather more matter of a critical and " art-historical " nature might have 
been included. 

Apart from mosaics which once covered the outside, but which 
have now entirely disappeared, the decoration may be divided into 
three groups, the most important of which, that in the octagonal or 
outer arcade, is dated by an inscription to 691-693. A second inscrip¬ 
tion slates that the mosaics of the drum were restored in 1037-38, and 
de Vogu^ and others considered that they were not merely restored 
but entirely remade at this date. Mdlle. van Bcrchem, in spite of the 
faa that practical difficulties made it impossible for her to give the 
drum as detailed an examination as she gave the arcade, found enough 
evidence to make it seem highly probable that the work in the drum 
aiKl that in the spandrels of the circular or inner arcade is actually to 
be assigned to the first period, though restorations touched both these 
areas with a fairly heavy hand. 

In the course of her study she examines the state of the mosaic an 
in Syria-Palesdne before the Umayyad period, and to explain the 
paucity of monuments the suggests that mosaics were, not popular in 
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the areas where stone was the usual building material, though they 
were profusely used as a covering for the more monotonous walls of 
brick in Italy and the Constantinople sphere. The iCCutt disoovetia 
of Crowfoot at Jerash, however, where every church had a Boor of 
mosaic and where remains of roof and wall decoration in the same 
manner were found in most, show that her hypothesis cannot hold 
good. Moreover, recent work at Dura, at Ctesiphon, and at Hint in 
Mckoptamia shows that wall paintings were probably far more im- 
prtant in Syria and Mesoptamia in the first six centuries of the 
Christian era than we have heretofore suppsed, and the xsthetic spirit 
which demands a painted decoration on tlic wall of church or temple 
is without doubt the same as that which calls for a more sumpuous 
decoration in mosaic. More extensive excavation is essential before 
asseruons can be made, yet it would seem that Syria shared with the 
Byzantine area the love of brightly decorated walls. The decoration 
of Syria s buildings was probably just as much Byzantine as was that 
of the churches of Rome or Ravenna. It is to be regretted that Mdlle. 
van Berchem did not include the jerash discoveries in a survey other¬ 
wise so comprehensive. 

It has often been suggested that the mosaics of the Dome of the 
Rock and Damascus were due to workmen sent by the Byzantine 
Empror from Gmstantinople, but Mdilc. van Bcrchcm shows that 
the texts on which this supjxisition is founded arc not to be entirely 
relied upn. In the earlier ones, in fact, it is to workmen of " Rum " 
and not to the Empror that allusions are nude, and she suggests that 
these workmen may well luve Ixcn Syrians. She concludes, in fact, 
that the majority of the artisans were Syrians, though a few master- 
raftsmen may have been Byzantines from tarnsuntmople. But thu 
d^s not really mean very much, for although the art and architecture 
of Syria was distinguished from thai of Constantinople by many a 

r^r^L By^n'ine sphere, and had 

such “fWin «hai the erection of 

while^ih ^ ^ monument., demand could only be mainuincd 

delit wrVbiTbt^^^ “ 

htghly civilized ^iet,’ Such a state 

Holy Byzantine Empire, and it was above all at the caoital that the 
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Umayyadf, and even if the later Arab writer* exafjguate the debt 
beyond iiift bound*, the very (act that they unanimously stress die 
necessity of sending to CMstantinoplc shows the indditednet* to the 
Chrisdan capital. Three centuries earlier Andoch and Alexandria had 
given of thtur best to further the development of the new cultund 
centre of the universe; in the seventh and eighth centuries the rdtes 
had become to a great extent reversed. 

A description of the arrangement of the ornament follows 
168-173), and the author shows how admirably the morives are selected 
to suit the areas they have to cover. The motive* themselves are then 
analyzed (pp. 173-316). comparative as well as actual examples being 
profusely illustrated. The geometrical and interlacing schemes of 
developed Moslem art arc entirely absent; naturalistic and similar 
motives arc developed to an amazing degree. The chapter is one of 
great importance for the study of the evolution of these motives, and 
it provides a large mass of comparative material, as well as serving to 
show the original character of the lerusalem work. Fourteen distinct 
naturalistic motives are notctl. amongst them the interesting Sasanian 
wings which, though in the r>ome of the Rock they are due to Persian 
influence, are actually to be tmeed back long before Sasanian times. 
They are not, at Strzygowski affirmed. " of purely Sasanian origin.” 
In addition, the author describes conveniionalized and composite 
motives, which, " by their originality and novelty, constitute a new 
and important chapter in the history of decorative art.” 

Pages 317 330 are devoted to a discussion of the technique, and no 
one could be better fitted to embark on this than Mdlle. van Berchmi. 
Ihe best work at Jerusalem is only equalled at Damascus; Rome. 
Ravenna, or Saionica seldom approach it. Yet along with this excel¬ 
lence. less accomplished hands are to be traced, the second-rate svork 
being placed in less conspicuous positions. .Mmost childish work that 
appears here and there is to be assigned to some period of restoration. 
A full colour analysis is given; the methods of setting the tesserz are 
described; an account of the present state of the monument is added. 
The technical examination serves to substantiate the conclusion reached 
earlier on, that ait the work is to be attributed to the same date, with 
the exception of restorations. It forms, in fact, so uiunimoo* and 
exquisite a whole that its inspiration may well be attributed to a single 
mind, though the name of this great artist is lost to us for ever. 

Tkt Damascus Mosaics.—The study of the mosaics at Damascus, 
set up by Walid about 715. is only slightly less detailed than that of 
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those at Jerusalem. Although only the major parts of the dMMation 
are reproduced, there is ample material to satisfy the geiierai, even the 
particular, student. As at Jerusalem, the sundard of work varies, for 
numerous artisans must have been employed. But a^rt from the 
variation in standard, one wishes that the author had stressed more 
the fact that there are two distinct systems, the one ornamental, like 
that at Jersualem, restricted at Damascus to small and obscure spaces, 
tha other vast and pictorial and infinitely rich; to its fantastic archi¬ 
tecture, its palaces, cities, houses, rivers, and superb trees, we have 
been introduced only within the last few years, thanks to the work of 
M. dc Lorey. In the conception and execution, in the combination of 
naturalism and fantasy, in the amazing success of this plastic yet 
aniconic decoration, we are confronted not only with one of the finest 
mosaic comjxjsitions, but also with one of the finest works of art of 
the world. 


Mdlle. van Berchem examines |X)ssiblc minlels. |>aintings of Rome 
and Pompeii, early Christian mosaics of Italy and Greece, manuscripts, 
and finally the actual trees, towns, and buildings of .Syria. She con¬ 
cludes that “ the decoration of the mosque is above all a native product 
of the country where it came into living with a value and character 
peculiar to itself” (p. aji). The (xissibility of help from outside is. 
however, not to Ik denied (p, 251), VV’e have already attempted to 
show how important Byzantium must have been in this respect, and 
though the figures of the Arab writers, some of whom say that as many 
as twelve thousand workmen were imported, arc not to be believed, 
the fact that master-craftsmen were summoned from Constantinople 
must stand as definite. Certain of the buildings and the trees are 
without doubt modelled on those of Syria, and the suggesuon tha. 
Hellenistic theatre-scenes of Alexandrine origin served as models for 
the more fantastic constructions is a very likely one. I. 1, probably the 
tnfluence o diese sketches which accounts for the presence of Jtlikr 
architectural niotives in other monuments, like the church of St. George 

Vmayyad Secular liuMwgs.-Thc firs, part of Chapter VI deals 
with Qusayr Amra. After desciibing the building aS iu fa^ 

hZth®- ^5,? 272). Creswell refutes once and for all the 

hy^thesis of ninth-century date which was put forward by 

decoration are m be attributed to Walid. This impoS 
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monument is thus esublishcd between 711, the date of the death of 
Rodorik, king of the Vingoths, who appears in the paintings as one 
of the defeated enemies of Islam, and 715, the date of the death of 
WaUd. 

The related but slightly later Hairunam as-Sarakh (725730) is then 
discussed. Both are to be traced back to earlier baths in Syria: the 
audience halls are additions due to the faa that these royal baths 
are in the country, whereas those of previous times were in* the 
towns. The pointed arch which we sec in both monuments is 
shown to be of Syrian origin—it is not Persian, as tome authorities 
have suggested (p. 280). The roofing system, domes, and vaults, sup¬ 
ported on cross arches, is of Syrian type, though the actual tunnel 
vaults are an Iranian modification. They take the place of the Syrian 
system, where flat slabs occupy the spaces between the transverse arches. 

The small mosque at Qusayr al-Hailabat. first published by Butkr, 
is shown to be of much the same date as the two bath-palaces, as are 
two others in the region (pp. aS^-afiS). 

There are two appendices to the chapter dealing with the zodiac 
which appears pinted on the inside of the dome at Qusayr Amra. In 
the first (pp. a8<>-a()5) Fritz .Sa.xl adds definite information to our 
knowledge of pinting methods at this time. He shows that the 
zodiac was undoubtedly copied from a book illustration and that a 
similar model must have scrs'cd the pinters of inedizval astronomical 
manuscripts in the Vatican. In this light M. de Lorey’s theory that 
theatre designs w-erc used by the Damascus mosaicists seems well- 
nigh certain; they may well have been conveyed by means of hook 
illustrations. In the second appndix .Arthur Beer deals with the 
significance of the zodiac from an astronomical pint of view. 

Archuecturtd Ongrtir.—Chapter VII. and prrs of Chapters VIIl. 
and IX. are concerned svith architectural origins. Although domes 
over circular plan were known at an early date in Mesoptamia. Egypt, 
and Rome, they could never liecome imprtant till some satisfactory 
means of transition had been reached which would prmit of their 
use as coverings for a square or rectangular room. .Attempts to effect 
the transition were made in various places before Christian times, but 
Creswell shows that the true pndentive, one of the two possible 
methods, was perfected in Syria in the second half of the second 
century a.o. It was only after this date that the chime began to become 
popular for general purposes. The study of the other method, the 
•quinch, he leaves for his second volume. It it to be hoped that he 
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will meet (or approve?) Suzygowski’s theorica of Iranian origtn with 
die same accumulation of definite material that he has coll£4fcul to 
support his arguments as to the development of the pendentive. 

The square minaret is shown to be a descendant of Syrian church 
towers (pp. 329-330). The joggled voussoir is common enough in 
classical and Umayyad times in Syria, though it seems to be little used 
in the intervening period. An instructive collection of examplet it 
shotvn on figures 417 to 424. The to.., sivoinis i.rigiiiaies in pre-Moslem 
Syria as a latrine, to be developed there in the Moslem age for defensive 
purposes and then transported to the West. More important is dte 
evolution of the triple apsed hall, which we sec at Mshatta (pp. 382-386). 
It has already been discussed by numerous authorities, but never before 
in so truly scientific a manner. The earliest caaraples are in certain 
Roman baths and mausoleums: slightly later there are more plentiful 
ones in Syria, and it would seem that the custom of using this plan 
for a throne room is to be attributed to that country. Creswell suggests 
that the further elaboration, where it forms the end to a basilica, is to 
be assigned to Egypt, though more numerous examples would seem 
desirable before it is possible to be certain of this point. 

Mshatta .—The remaining buildings discusscti are the minaret ai 
Qairawan (pp. 325-328), which may not lie as early as is usually sup¬ 
posed; the two forts, mosque and reservoir constructions at Qasr at-Hair 
(pp. 330-343), which arc dated to the caliphate of Hisham; the desert 
palaces of Mshatta and Qasr at-Tuba. and the mosque at Harran. 
Plans, reconstructions, and a complete scries of plates of the Mshatta 
fayade arc given and described in detail. Doth here and at Qasr at-Tuba 
the rooms show ihc same arrangement in bayts—that is, three or five 
rooms round a small court. (The liavts of Syria are different from 
those of Persia, p. 386.) There arc other features of similarity in the 
construction, and the little ornament that survives at the latter castle 
shows it to belong to much the same period as Mshatta. Creswell 
points out that the greater part of the carving here is to be attributed 
to Copts, though marked Persian influence is, of course, appanent, 
while the forms of the mouldings are paralleled in North Mesopoumia 
and North Syria. We thus sec a complete fusion of most of the elements 
which were later so important in Moslem art. 

The controversies that have lieen waged at to the date of Mshatta 
are weU known. Creswell summarizes them (pp. 390-400), and then 
sets forth his own deductions in rfctail. In view of his evidence there 
can no longer be any doubt as to the Umayyad date of the buildiiig. 
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The voturae dote* with a few coodtuiont conceniing Umajryad 
ardutectiue, showing that there is practiciliy no feature which can be 
attributed to the Arabs, though Persia, Egypt, Byzantium, and, above 
all, Syria, with its pure HeUeoittic tradition, all played a part. A short 
appendi( with the planning of the Dome of the Rode. Tlie bode 
it wdl dedicated to King Fuad. 

D. Talbot Rice. 


Peiaia. By Sit Arnold T. Wilson. Bl'xsJ'. Pp. x+i8o. Beno. 193a. ais. 

This is (be latest volume issued by the publishos ol " The Modern World " 
Senes, under the general cditorsbtp ol the Ri. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. F.R.S. 

It was common knowledge among the friends ol the laic Marquess Curaon 
that it was always his hope, were be spared 10 6nd the leisure, to write a supple¬ 
mentary volume 10 hu Vmta and tie 1‘criua Quaiion. and he had collected a 
mats of nuierial with that end in view, but late, alas' ordained exherwise. Now, 
in the retrospect, the forty years which have elapsed since his monumental work 
was published prove to have been a period of phenomenal progress tod evolution 
in the naiional life of Pcisu and in her posiiion among the natsoosi and though, 
during the process, parliciilat firiiuds or aspecis of her history have been bandit 
incidcmally or specifically, by a numbn ol writers, and more oompreben- 
sivcly by Sir Percy .Sykes in hts Hiiiory of Pmta (jrd cdiuon. 1930). tbae was 
still a real need lor a compact and accurate survey r,l the country as ii u iiiuaied 
to-day. 

Thai we have in the present volume, the scheme of which—though not, of 
course, the scale—seenu to me to accord so well with that ol Ptriia and the Ptrium 
Qutinon that I cannot but think that its appearance wiHild have been wclcocncd 
by none mocc cordially than by the lamented author of that work. 

And surely the preparation of it could not have been entrusted to bands better 
equipped 10 do justice to the task. The fortunes of Sir Arnold Wilson’s career 
have been so ordered that for a quarta of a century past he has been continually 
astoCMtcd with Persia and Persians, and in most varied capacities: first as a young 
loldicf and iTavclIcr; then as a political secretary in the Persun Ciulf Residency, 
with opportuniiies iiKidcnial to his duties of studying the current reUuons of 
Persia with her neighbours and the weaern Powers: then again at a consulra 
officer responsible for the safeguarding of his country's intCTCsts and natioisab 
within bis part icular sphere; as a Delegate on the Boundary Cammissson despatched 
in the year before the war to dclimiuce, from the head of the Peruao Gulf to 
Ararat, the long disputed frontier between Peitta and Turkey: later on the cut- 
break of the Great War, at an Inicibgence Officer with the British Force operaiiag 
against the Turks in Southern Arabisian: and finally as a represenunve of that 
great commercial organixaiion. the Anglo-Peraian Oil Company, which now (w 
more than twenty years has beert 10 ci^y, and so helpfully, associated with the 
riaing fortunes of Perua. With quahfkationt derived from such diverse experience, 
and with the added gift of a vivid htcrary style, the author hat been in a position to 
make a very valuable contribution to the ■cries, and is to be congratulated on his 
hmahed handiwork. 

As we learn from the bnef inuoducuon preceding each volume, the general 
putpnte of ” The Modem World Seno " is to provide a balanced survey of the 
stage of evolutun and of the 'opHitrons prcv-ilmg in our own generatwo in the 
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contemporary States of the world; but as regards this particular volume let me 
quote, if 1 may, part of the passage with which the author prefaces it: " lu 
primary aim," he writes, “ is to throw some light, not on the history of PerM, 
nor on the characteristics of the country as it was twenty or even ten years ago, 
but as it is tonlay. It is not intended for the specialist, and there are many fu^, 
who find in the study of things Persian a source of abiding interest and of imfMra' 
tion in the intellectual pastures of their choice, but rather for die general reader 
who wishes to form his own judgment as to the present position of the Persian 
nation, the course it is likely to pursue in the future, and the nature of its contribU' 
tion%to the common stock of human values/* 

Regarded as a work of reference, it will be femnd to provide a wealth of 
up-to-date and accurate information on every subject of imfvriance to the seeker 
after knowledge: but it is much more than that, and though in such a compre¬ 
hensive survey it is not to be expected that all the chapters can be of equal interest 
to the average reader, the volume abounds even in the more technical chapters in 
apt quotation and parages of vigorous writing. 

In giving a '* C^ription of the Country/' as he does in the first chapter, the 
author, strict though the limitation of his space be, cannot always be debarred from 
reference to the distant past. *rhus, in describing the plateau of Pars, the birth¬ 
place, as he says, of the Persian Knipire, hr cannot but make passing allusion to 
the giants of antiquity—to Cyrus and the other great Achamenids. and their 
resting-places at Pcrscpolis. And again, coming down the centuries, to K»mc of 
the heroes of the long-drawn struggle Wtween England and European rivals for 
the mastery of the ncwlv discovrrcil trade route to the Fa-it. and in particular 
for the hegemony of the Persian Gulf. 

With such brief diversions he passes quickly to the present and finds reason 
for a well-deserved tribute to the ready adaptability of the modern Persian in 
general W'ith regard to the rapid changes which are lakmg place in the condi¬ 
tions of everyday life, as the result mainly of the mtrc^uction of moiof 
transport. Nearly all the large towns, be tells us. have considerably widened their 
main thoroughfares, and have introduced municipal regulations for the improve¬ 
ment of the frontage of the buildings facing on ro them. Electric lighting plants, 
too, arc now commonly to be found, and workshop capable of executing repairs 
to passing motor vehicles and of other useful mechanical work. In this conneetKm 
readers who served in Mesopoumia during the early days of the war will re¬ 
member how surprisingly “ quick " we found the inhabitants of the Shalt-cl Arab, 
both Arab and Persian, in picking up the rudiments of mechanical knowledge, 
sometimes, 1 must admit, with dangerous conscqucnccsl 

Speaking again of the modern Persians as a people, he emphasizes the success 
with which the spirit of iiatKinal unity seems to raise them above all differences of 
race and language—and how independent of material circumsunccs it their iCMe 
of persona! dignity and repute—a wcnihy habit of mind which post-war adver¬ 
sity is visibly inducing among us here. 

Turning to the sphere of commerce and industry, it is mteretting to note that 
though, as he tells us. die figures of population have remained practically 
stationary during the past thirty years, yet the value and volume of trade for the 
same period has substantially increased, owing apparently to the creation of (rcdi 
needs. Unfortunately British trade, in the face of lively Russian competitkm, don 
not participate in this increase. With reference to this fact the author quoici from 
a Report by Mr. E, R. Ltngcman to the Department of Overseas Trade, in which 
the view is expressed that: '• It is but natural that Russia, if only on accoum of 
her geographical position, should gradually reaasumc the domitiatii^ commercial 
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potitjoo wbich the hdd io Pertia before the war. For rcasoiu ol her own, the 
hat hastened the process by the simple method of underc^tno^ her competitors 
with but little regard for landed cost.*' 

Upon the bcncficctu working and infiuence of that great organi^stfen the 
Angl^Pcrsiao Oil Company, Sir Arnold Wilson’s volume coorains tome moat 
lotcrestiiig paragraphs. Great Briuin’s official participation in the entoprite on 
the initiative of Mr. Wmscon Churchill, when First L^d of the Admiralty, being 
compared to her purchase of the Suez Canal shares, thanks to the oourage and 
foresight of Benjamin Disraeli. 

Persia, and the a non-combatant, is probably the only country which d^ved 
^xcihe benefit from the es'cnts of the war, and that in the direction of improved 
communications carried out by the belligerents. 

No one who knew the old Rushire-Shiraz caravan route, rising a matter of 
5,000 feet in a stretch of less than aou miles, and climbing one difikuh pass after 
another, would have believed it possible that within a period of a few months 
it could have been made passable fw motcw-transpori. and a journey of eight or 
nine days be accomplished in less than forty-eight hours if not in twenty-four. 
Similarly on the western flank, the presence of British and Russian troops for a 
period on the Baghdad-Caspian line resulted in the laying out of a wide and 
carefully graded and metalli^ road from Kantqin to Kermanshah, and thence to 
Kazsin and the Caspian by the re-condittoning of the old Russian cart-road. The 
introduction of motor transport has, tn fact, constituted the beginning of a new 
era for Persia, and has hel|it<i matenally to strengthen the authority of the Central 
Government. 

The allied pr<rf»!cm of railway developmcnl m Persia is a time-honoured and 
welt'W’orn therne, and, as w'lll be realized from the author’s remarks, it is one in 
regard to which the experience of Great Britain and her nation^ has not been 
forturutc. That Persia has renamed somew'hat far behind ui this matter of rail¬ 
way constfuaion has. n must be admitted, been mainly due to the rivalry and 
su^kion of each other which for so many years distinguished the policies of 
Ruuia and Great Britain in Persia and Ceniral Asia, and which constituted such 
a chronic anxiety to successive Persian governments. Under the vigorous rule of 
Shah Riza Khan Pahlevi the question of railway construction has become a more 
dmncstic problem; but if wcdcncc can be given to the Riga report referred to at 
p. Hi of this volume, the subject still commands our ow*n interest and attention. 
This Riga report is %vonh queuing : 

” The Soviet Government has approved an agreement recently signed by repre¬ 
sentatives of Rutaia, Penia, and Afghanistan, and lapanrse flnancierv for the pur¬ 
pose of building a railway across Afghanistan, fri-mt the Russian to the Indian 
borders. Thu line is later to be extended northwards to connea with the Turkish 
Siberian Railway, and a junction w*iU be made w'itb a line frcMm Bander Abbas on 
the Persian Gulf/* 

Truly a comprehensive programme! 

As regards the current I%s4an scheme for a railnray from the Caspian to the 
head of the Persian Gulf with its southern terminus in the Khor Musa, of which 
aMistruaitm is in progress from both ends and which is apparently estimated to 
coat twenty-four millions sterling, while sympathizing with the desire of the Shah 
and his Govenunent to have tn ^I'Pcrtian alignnscnt which will make the country 
independent of its neigMxiurs in all that concerns mtcrnauonal tirade, the author 
it somewhat scqxkal. like a good many others with local knowledge, of iu pros¬ 
pects from a eommcraal point of view, 

Persta's ** Foreign ReUtmas " prmrufe nutcrial lor a very intcresung diaptet. 
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Emphasizing at the start Great Briuin's oft*quoted interest in the miinteninec of 
a strong, independent, and friendly Persia, and the chronic ohetscle to that denr* 
able phenomenon presented in the past by the menace of Russian poUcy to Asia* 
he goes on to sket^ the trend of foreign relations from the time of the ** en^te 
corbie with France in 1904, which marked a definite suge in those rdactons, 
in that it provided a tUtentt for their readjustment. The result, as we know, was 
the Anglo'Russian Convention of 1907 in regard to Persia. But neither in regsu’d 
to this Convention nor the Anglo-Pcrsian Agrcc-mcnt of 1919 were the Pet^an 
people willing to accept at face value what Russia or Great Britain were prepared 
to undertake “ for their country’s good.” As regards the first-memtoned instru¬ 
ment, Persians were convinced that some secret compact underlay it by vimie cd 
which Great Britain would have Russian suppevt in the event of a European war. 
The Anglo-Pcrsian Agreement of 1919 was of a different category; the Great War 
had run its course and left an aftermath of chaos behind it. Sir Arnold Wilson 
has rendered service by giving a justcr appraisement of its merits and the circuni' 
stances under which it was concluded than has sometimes been acctMrded it. 
There was nothing behind the actual text of the dtxument. and, as he remarks it 
represented a reasonable and straightforward Khcmc for the rehabilitation of the 
Persian administration which the repercussions of the Circat War had completely 
deranged, and which had no chance as far as could then be seen of gaining 
equilibrium without prompt and friendly assistance from mitsidc- 

“ Such a^istance as was needed,” he concludes, ” Great Britain was in the 
Iwst position to afford, and in the clear interest of both counirtes the was prepared 
to afford it; but in the framing of the thicuoient corKludcd with that objeet m 
view, two phenomena ultimately accountable fw its abrogatuHi were not fore- 
seen: firstly, the extraordinary' stimulus imparted to nationalistic scntimems in all 
Muhammadan countries, already arouses! by the events of the war, by the gradual 
realization of the f>ortcm of President WiWm's fwirtcen fioints; and, secondly, 
the sudden passage across the Persian firtnarncm of a meteor in the person of 
Riza Khan Sartip, who as His Maiesty Riza Khan Pahicvt has rcbabiliutcd Kii 
country to such an astonishing extent during the past decade. Such luminaries arc 
CTcations of the moment and give no warning of their coming; hut notwithstanding 
that this phenomenon portended the doom of the Anglo-Peruan .Agreement we 
can novv with all .sincerity congratulate the Persian nation on the success already 
achieved, and on the prospect of .1 more august future under Hit Maiesrv's 
vigorousjtgis than it could have hoi>cd to achieve under an Anglo-Prrstan Con 
vcntion however honestly interpreted by the parties to it." 

R.« Khans i»l,cy of " western,am* " I'crsu. hu., be «rll un’ir.tood alwav, 
which 'I**"'"'*™ «>« 
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gr ani la tnt on tbit lateH product ot the ipd»«ry of one of io moH djatinguithed 
auemben. 

P. ZC 


The Keya of Power: ■ Stndyr of Indian Ritual and Belief. By}. Abbott, 

l,C.S. yj'x6*. Pp. »i + 56o + 8 pp. Uluitratioot. Methuen. 1931. aii. 

The Kryi of Pamer by Mr. |. Abbott u a moa valuable contribtsfaa the 
Rudy of Indian ritual and belief. The object of the book, at ittted in the 
Preface, it not to analyze Modern Hinduiun or Mulununad?oi«n, or to falfaw 
the tide traclu of Hindu pbtloiophy, " but primarily to record at many cuitctni 
at ponible before it is too bie, and to attempt to show how the concept of 
a tupernatural cotmic power dominates popular practice. The author has cet- 
uinly tucceeded in achieving those two ubjccu. He bat collecied an astoniab- 
ing number of lacu with regard to both Hindu and Muhamm«lMi cuitoma and 
beliefs, and has shown tuccc»fully bow dominant and widespread ilic idea of 
“ a creative dynamic force or power in all things visible and invisible; in things 
animate and inanimate *' hat been in India as in other paru of the world. 

Thu power or influence is called by the Hindus laJ(ii and by the Muham¬ 
madans i(uJrai. But the concept iiself belongs to the primitive inhabitants of 
India m the dim ages before the .Aryan invasion and long before the days of 
Muhammad. .Mr. .AMani links it on to the conception of pea (life), which is 
mil found aiming some of the aboriginal tribes in tndu. Whether he u right 
in speaking of both pta and la^ii as " earlier ilun animism " is open to ques¬ 
tion, unless animism is taken to mean modern Hinduism. But if the term is 
used to describe the belief in innumerable spiritual beings that swarm in every 
Indian village, it is very doubtful whether this ought to be regarded as a later 
development than the concept of faifn As a rule the more abmact and general 
conceptions arc later than the more concrete: and certainly the concept of 
spiritual beings is more amaric than that of ia^n. It is, at any rate, a tenable 
hypothesis that the two concepts were contemporary in their origin. 

Mr. .Abbon speaks of as " a diffused supernatural cosmic power.** *rhe 
illustrations that he gives suggest rather that it ought to be described as an im¬ 
portant feature in primitive man*s idea of nature itself. 

The various manifestations of this cosmic force in life, man, wonun, the 
ground, ftrt. metals, salt. Rones, time, colours, numbers, trees, the weather, the 
operations of agricuhuic, of rain, animals, and, above all, the world of qxriis, are 
illuuraied by a mass of facts cuending over about five hundred pages. *rhey 
are admirably arranged and are full of inicreR. *rhc large number of Sanskrit 
and Marathi terms used, howeva. makes the book rather difftcult reading for 
people who do not know these languages. *niere is a gloisary at the beginning, 
but it ii very short, and might with advantage have been greatly enlarged. 
Hutc feaMrei in this concept of a universal comic force arc dwly broD^ ooi 
with copiout illuatratiotu. Firtt. that it " acts both f« good and far evil: it may 
bring to man Uetsing or dirsner.*' Second, that h it transferable. A man's 
U^n. far esampJe, ia transferred to hit clothes or anything brought in cootaci 
with him. even to hia shadow. It is dangerous fat children to phy shout on a 
man's shadow, and to cut or beat the diadow is regarded at an dlective incdiod 
of iiquring the man himself. Tbit transference of U^li leads to an enneroout 
multiplicatiaa of the nila to be observed in order to avoid iu evil eRecta. 
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Third, that the of one ol^ect can be increaied or diminiihed by coming 
into conucc with the of other objects. The following it a quaint iUustra- 
tion of this. "The measuring of a man's shadow is one way of transferring 
any illness to another. In the actual length of the shadow there it something 
that is part of the self of the man himself, and if this be so, still more U the 
measurement of the man's body or part thereof an intimate portion of the man's 
individuality. A man's power passes into a thing made according to hit 
measurements " (pp. 30, 31). 

It is impossible in a brief review even to mention briefly the large number 
of interesting questions raised in this book. Mr. Abbott has provid^ mattfiai 
for discussion which anthropologists will lie glad to have made available. He 
has thrown much new light on a phase of primitive thought and practice that 
has been far too much neglected by students of Indian life and it^gbt. Hit 
facts have been collected almost exclusively in the Bombay Presidency, and many 
of the customs described would not be found elsewhere. But that clues not in 
any way invalidate the value of his conclusions. The ideas which lie liehind tlie 
facts arc common to all India. 

It must sufhcc to draw attention to one or tw'o fmints which will rnake the 
book interesting and valuable liuth to anthru|Kilugisis and the ordinary reader. 
First, it gives a vivid and painful impression of the bondage in which the minds 
and activities of the mass of the Indian (leoplc are held by the extraordinary- 
growth and complexity of a perverted science, if we may dignify it by this name, 
and the hindrance that this is to ordinary social mtcrcoutie as well as to public 
and private business. For example, m the exercise of hmpiiality. Both Hindus 
and Muhammadans axe naturally very hospitable (leopIc, and hospitality is re 
garded as a great virtue, a religious duty, and a tneans of acquiring merit. Bui 
what danger it involves for people who (relieve in fa^ii' A guest nuy have the 
evil eye. That docs not mean that he is a bad man 01 th.it he is even conicioui 
of exercising a baleful influence. But Ins glance may Iwmg misfortune or even 
death to the first person or thing that he liK.ks ar when he cmcri a hemse His 
ia{li may be hot and so dangerous. On the whole, thaefore, the cntertammg 
of guests IS a perilous business. ' Various talxios on the conduct of a gueM 
denionstrate Ins ptentiality for evil. He must not lease the cuttings of his nails 
in his hosts house. He must neser count the rafters in the ruof. . . He 
should neither praise nor critici/.c the fiKwl that is offered him. He dioutd 
not sit save where he is asked 10 sit, nor get up without the permission of his 
host (p. 75). 

In the last chapter Mr, Ablaiti controverts the views of Sir lames Fraser, Mr 

India. There is probably no ism,"' he says, ' that has played more havoc 
with the interpretation of Indian customs tfian tcacmism. and b«h English and 
Indian writers have consuticied comprehensive theories ol lotemism little 
more than apparent resemblance." He discusses the question speciaUy with 
regard to the .Maratha </ena^, an elusive deity, hard U) define. Mr. AI»Kn.v^ ,a_.. 
the theory held by eminent authorities that the dtftk u a relic of loiemiim'and 
mairnains that the evidence warrant, ' the assumpt,;,; J;;. 
lor the invocation ol divine nower " rn meoiuro 

of the somewhat revolutionary'”„fiue.«' that Mr. 

on the interpreution of Indian beliefs and customs. * “ 

H. WHiTtiitao 

(iMit Buhop of Uadm). 
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Asiatic Mjrtliology. A dcuited docripiion ind cxpUnMioo o( die M^diclc 
gie* of aU (be Great Nations of Asia. By ). Ha^in and G. H. Marchai, 
& EUsfev, H. Maspero, C. Huart, H. de WilmsoGrabowska, and Kay- 
inonde Unouier. Introduction by Paul Louis Couchoud. TrsnibtcA from 
tbe French by F. M. Atkinson, lai’xio^'. Pp. 459. 15 cokmred piata 
and 354 illustrationt. Harrap and Sons. 63s. 

In Asia it is estimated that at least three<)uariers of its works of an are 
religious and. without understanding the religion that inspires this art, no grasp 
of iu real meaning is possible. Again, if we wish to understand reiigioiis, we 
mutt go back to the primitive myths which form their roots. This is the qgrit 
with which the distinguished writers of this volume have been inspired and, 
under their guidance, we may *' look over the fence “ and reach the rock of 
primitive myth in Asia. 

Persia is first dealt with, and we learn of the high ideals held by Cyrus the 
Great and by Darius, who worshipped Ahura Mazda " the Great God " and 
hated tbe " Lie.” Persia gave birth to more than one religion. Among them 
was that of Mithras, who is represented as sacrificing a bull to secure fertility for 
the earth. Miihraism was a secret cult, to which no women were admitted, and, 
at one time, owing partly to the worship of the Roman Emperors inculcated by 
its tenets, it rivalled Christianity in tbe Roman Empire. 

Islam, a pure and austere monotheism, cnilxidicd a good deal of the ancient 
Arab mythology, which is partly utilized to serve as a warning. The repre- 
seniation of the human body was forbidden, but this law was broken in Persia, 
and in the first coloured illustratHin we see Mobamed and .All appearing in the 
form of flames, which also serve as halos. Many of the myths of Persia, such 
at the fight of Rustam with the White Div, ptutiably represented a struggle 
against invaders from the north, ihe scene of the combat being located in one 
of the Caspian provinces. 

After Persia we come to the renwue inhabitants of Kafiristan, who were first 
mentioned by Benedict Coes, the Jesuit who travelled from India to Cathay 
during the reign of Akbar. Of IndcsEuropean descent, these savage moun¬ 
taineers were idolaiors, who lived on the pr^ucts of their flocks, whose skint, 
serving at garments, are responsible for Staipoik, or ” Black garments." by 
which name these pagans were known. Examples of their idols, which repre^ 
icntcd dcifird ancestori, are given, and one can only regret that so little is 
known about this really primitive tribe. 

Buddhism will appeal particularly to the Royal Central Asian Society, as it 
was owing to discrepancies in ilie Buddhist manuscripts in China that die 
heroic Hsuan-Tiang, in the seventh century a.n.. crossed the Gobi and, uaversing 
Ontral Asia, reached Gandhara. where the first statues of Buddha had been 
chiKlIed by Creek sculptors. Buddhism had suffered terrible shocks at the hands 
o( the Ephthalite fluns, and the Moslems drove out its monks. Buddhism siiU 
remains in Ceylon, while, in ihe Far East, it has tamed the usage Mongols into 
forgetting tbetr warlike virtues. Among ihc lUustraiwns figure 4. the wheel 
surmounting a pillar, represenu a preaching wene. the Buddha not being repre¬ 
sented in the ancient Indian school. .Among the most inicrcsting of the coknued 
plates IS one entitled TAr ffirrA 0/ lit Buitlha. The subject is too deep for more 
than a passing mention, but India, the most religsous country in the world, 
gave humanity a marvellous gift in the cult of Buddha, and her ascetics sverc 
undosiblcdly the prototypes of the bcrmiis and monks of CJwutianiiy. 

Tivday Brahmanism should be carefully studied by British readers, who 
should acquire some knowledge of what us aims and ndcs sund for. 
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Descendants of the Aryan conquerors of India, the Brahnuna^aa the pnotly 
caste, established a very «iinplicaied cult* based on the ancient coimic ddtici 
Heaven. Earth and Space. The evolution of their dcJtks was in direct oppoai- 
tion to that of the Aryans of Persia. In India. Ahura Mazda* ^ aupremc fod 
of the Persians, becomes the Asura demon, while Dew, the Indian god (whence 
our word deity), becomes a devil, or rfiV, in Persia. 

Varuna, the sky god, comparable to the Onrtfiior of the Grcdta, was the 
master of the ancient Vedic pantheon. The sky was his garment* and he hated 
the lie. In later times Varuna loses his pre-eminence, while Indra, the god of 
the storm-cloud and the thunder, became more important than Varuna* poa- 
sibfy owing to the leading part rain plays among an agricultural people. Yama, 
the King of Hell and Judge of the Dead, is an ancient Aryan myth* which in 
Persia is represented by Jamshid* in which connection Penepolis* the capital of 
the Achacmcnians, is locally termed the Platfwm of Jamshid." Did not Omar 
Khayyim write— 

" The>^ say the lion and the lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep " P 

Siva, the propitious, degenerates into a bloodthirsty god, the patron of gbosa 
and robbers. Parvati, the goddess of the earth, is generally worshipped as C^ga, 
the goddess of destruction. Hsuan-tsang, the famous Chinese master of law, 
was once captured by bandits who prepared to sacrifice him to this <head 
goddess, when a storm arose and the frightened r< 4 >bers fell at his feet and 
" repented them of the evil.” One of the l>esi c<il<iurcd plates rcprcKOts Siva 
and Parvati. Perhaps the most charming of the grKh was Krishna, the ihep> 
herd, who, representing love and courage, is the most {lopular, and»certatniy 
most human of the long line of gods. 

We now scale the Himalayas and reach the ujiUnd plateau of Tibet, which 
IS governed by Lamaism, a mixture of liuddhism and the ancient local cults 
One of the coloured plates (opfiositc p. 17.^) represents a grvat sorcerer, and 
Figure 44 represents Buddha surrounded by eighty four sorcerers. 

Among the most interesting of recent discoveries arc the relics of the 
Buddhism that was destroyed by the thunderbolt of Islam. The Indo-HcllcnistiC 
art of Gandhara (Peshawar) tKcamc influenced by Persian clcnscnts alike m 
Bamiyan and in Chinese Turkestan. One of the most beautiful of the coloured 
plates in the work (opposite p. 248) represents Kuanyin, a beneficent power and 
proteaor of men in calamity. 

To conclude, it would be impossible to review a work of this importance, 
which embraces the mythology of Asia, in the s^iacc at my disposal, but 1 would 
strongly recommend it to members of the Royal Central Asian Society. Not only 
arc the illustrations excellent, but the ietterpress, written by leading authoritio, 
well supports the high sundard that is associated with French works of chit 
character. 

P. M. Snua. 


Planned Money. By Basil P. Blackett. 7j*X5*, pp. ix+104. With two 
coloured charts. Constable. 5s. 

1$ Saul also among the prophets? Can a Director of the Bank of P .gifn i f 
be found in the ranks of those who think that the maintenance of the dollar 
exchange should not he the supreme object of monetary policy? Can he 
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bring hitmeU to speak lightly, not to say approvingly, of the *' dohrooenieot of 
gdd”? Such arc the reflections suggested by a perusal of Sir Basil IMacketi's 
courageous and ronarkable work. It is all the more remarkable as coming 
Ifom one who served his apprenticeship to hnance in the Treasury, and who is 
now associated in the govcromcni of the Bank of England; and if it tbould to 
haf^Kn chat, in hit own words, " such of the ideas as are of value pass freely 
into the national circutation,*' it may well prove to be not only remaikabte but 
cpoch*making, to the great advantage both of the author’s country and of the 
world generally. For it aims at nothing Ins than a ro-olutioo in the tradilkmal 
outlook on currency policy and prol^ems. • 

The Erst part of the book ts a discussion of pbnning in general, and a plea 
for its substitution in the whole sphere of natiorul life (or the venerable and 
vcfMTitcd doctrine of latsuz fatre. The author is at pains to show that such a 
change of system (the need for which, in various departments of human 
activity. M daily being more fully recogmacd) need not involve any dimintitioQ 
of ecoiKunic. political, or spiritual freedom. Wc need not, however, delay over 
the philosophy of Planning in General. 

Ihc main part of (he book deals with the sut^cct. in which the writer is an 
expert—Planning in Relation to Money*. It opens with a reference to the 
*’ desperate *’ plight in whicli civiliranon has been landed by Unplanned Money. 

•‘The recent fall m prices has involved an increase so overwhelming in the 
burden of all money debts that in varying degree alt over the world modifkation 
of money contraas l^egms to be looked on as a justifiable or even necessary 
corollary of the incc}uity of a continued payment on account of principal and 
interest." Sir Basil Blackett’s concern is to guide the nation to a policy* for the 
future rather than to cnticire the policy of the past, which, ior one in his pou- 
(ion. would be a wxnewhat delicate operation, and he does ikm therefore examine 
how far monetary policy has caused or contributed to the fall m prices. There 
seems little real doubt what his own opinion is. hut he does not go beyond 
(sointing out that it is our " monetary system which, whether as villain or as 
victim, has translated the causes of the disaster, whether political, social, 
economic, or monetary, into the form of a catasiroi^ic fall of prices.'' 

It It a little unfortunate that the chapter in which these words occur should 
be headed ’* I’nplanned Money." \ better example of unplanned money would 
have been afforded by the lavish and unregulated issue of paper money during 
the war and the subsequent period of dcnwbilizatioo. which caused a rapid and 
most disturbing rise in prices. Memories are sIhmi. The whole onaniry now. 
from the learned and expert authors of the Macmillan Report to the humblest 
shopkcrpCT or farmer, is convinced that only a rise in prices can prevent disaster. 
Tvretvc years ago the whrde i^umry with equal unanimity, backed by the 
opinion of ccononusts. statesmen, and financiers, demanded lower prices, and 
an able body of monetary technicians devised a plan to give effect to the 
popular demand. The Cunliffc Committee, alter full dcliberatton. put forward 
this f^n. and successive governments with equal deliberation carried it mit. It 
was a concerted plan to enable the pound to look the dcdlar in the fact by cn* 
haocing the value of the pound—that is. by lowering prices expressed in pounds. 
It may be doubted whether the currency’ history of ibis cotmtry can show any 
clearer instance of *' Planned Money ** than the pt^tcy that brought about " the 
caustrophic fall in prKcs." Thus all depends on what the plan is, and the 
author leaves no doubt as to the policy he would adopt. This part of the work 
ia fiooitntctive and ts specially valuaHe, as it scons impotsiMe that the advke 
of a Director of the Bank, with such experience of currency management as the 

10 
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author enjoyed in India^ should be treared a$ negligible by the Bnancul work! or 
be put aside with a few sarcastic words by a Chancellor of the Eichequer. But 
it docs seem doubtful whether Sir Basil Blackett is hiUy conscious of ^ 
tion that his proposals are likely to encounter in influential but not yet fully 
instructed quarters. 

A brief attempt to summarize the proposals must be made in spice of the 
risk of unconsciously doing them an injustice. The world requires currasdes 
that shall be fairly stable in terms of each other, and each separate country 
requires a currency that maintains prices at a (airly constant level withw its own 
border. Unsteadiness of the exchanges disorganizes foreign trade; instabUtty of 
prices is disastrous for internal business. Which ol^eci should be put in the 
forefront? Should the main object be steadiness of the exchanges or ttabibty 
of the price'lcvel, supposing that for the present it is impossible to secure both? 
Hitherto the foreign exchanges have been regarded as all imporiaiit; the 
financial world turns (o them daily as the best liarometcr of business affairs. 

' Of late years stability of the price level has been sacrificed to stability of the 
external exchanges. This is true of the period from 1870 to 1914 as well as of 
the post-war period. . . . 

*' The par of exchange is a phrase with which the business world has been 
long familiar. No one ever talks or thinks aU>ui the par of prices or parity of 
the price level." 

The attractive possibility of restoring gold as the international medium of 
exchange is glanced at. but has to lie put aside. The author's remarks on gold 
arc emphatic and enlightening: 

"What is astonishing is the extraordinary hold which what is called the 
gold menuhty has obtained, especially among the high authorities of the 
worlds Central Banks. Tlic gold standard has become a religion for tcmic of 
the Boards of Central Banks in Ca:}ntmrntal Europe, believed in with an emo- 
iional fervour," etc. 


Bui where did this worship of gold start if not in this country? The 
Central Bankers of Continental Europe might well rctori Tw i'ai toulu. Grorge 
Dandtn. Wc have possibly cscajicd from the worship of gold since September. 
1931. but only since then, and there arc m.iny i^t’s wives, who look back. To 
sec the gold religion in full vigour wc need only go back to the Cunlifle Report 
of 1919-20, and It IS the common impression, rightly or wrongly, that ihc mantle 
of Lord Cunlifle has fallen on the present Governor of the Bank. Further, in 
a recent work, Mr. Cole dcclarc's that; 

The Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, Viscount Srsowden. was an even 
more fimatical adherent or the gold tiandard than the ufiuialt of ihc Bank of 
England and the Treasury and there have been Pccksniffian refcrencea from 
tune to time in Parliament to the failure of other countries to imiraie the 
rectitude of our own in restoring the |.rc-war gold value of the currency, it 
will be a surprise as well as a relief if the gold mentality does not find much 
'"'’ti,”” 1 '’‘P’'”*'™ country than our author teems to allow for. 

The clear reasoning of this work forces the writer to discard the idea of a 
universal international money standard, at least while economic policia remain 
on an exclusively national basts. 

wmmerce and the well-being of those dependent on it are far more 
imp^nt in the economic life of a nation than external trade." 

state “trangement tor an independent 

rate would be a l«a currency, owing its internal purchasing value to ^ge- 
ment by or on behalf of the Slate, and w managed and tmiraolled u to rtjm 
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•pproximatdy the came purchutog power from year to year ami from decade to 
decmic, extenul trade being provided for by appropriate machinery which did 
not disturb internal itabiiity.** 

The meaning of prico>^bility is discussed, and management so as to secure 
a reasonable degree of such stability ts shown to be perfectly practicable in the 
opioioo of an expert having the authority and experience of Sir Basil Blackett. 
If such a currency were ettablisbcd in this country it is probable that other 
countries within the orbit of sterling would follow suit, and more than half the 
nations of tiM world would then enjoy local cttrrencics having a constant pur¬ 
chasing power within their own limits. With local currencies so ttalMUai^ it 
would follow that the exchanges between nations of the sterling group would 
also be steady over bng periods. 

This scheme for securing at once the steadiness of the (ofdgn exchanges 
between the majority of the nations and the stabiltzation of imernal price 
to an extent hitherto unknown ts suggested as a definite policy for our Govern¬ 
ment CO put before the world. Our abandonment of the gold standard makes 
such a p^icy our interest, and frees us to advocate it. It would not embrace 
the gold standard countries, and would therefore fall short of providing the 
universal measure of value that mankind has sought for. but betm half a loaf 
than no bread. 

Amongst the countries in which the Centra! Asian Society is specuHy interested, 
it would include India, and if China as a siiver-using country seems to lie outside 
ns scope, the position (here would not be rendered any worse dsan at present 
and would probably be ameliorated. It is a great policy, and lU adoption vrould 
place this country in (he position of proposing a new departure, in which all 
countries of Sterlmgaria might find the most hopeful means yet suggested of 
extrication from the abyss. *nic only question is whether in the short ume now 
left iar consideration the authorities can overtime the obstacles which gedd 
mentality, vested interests, and inherited prejudices will raise in abundance. 

)oHS O. Miixai. 


Akbar. By Lawrence Binyoa. Pp. 165. Frontispece. 5s. Peter 

Davies. Ltd. 195a. 

Akbar stands out preeminent as the greatest ruler that Asia has produced, 
one of (be greatest (hat the world has seen. History tells us of his achievemcncs; 
a mighty conqueror who established an F.m|»fe extending fremn Kashmir and 
Kabul to the Vindhyas. the Bay of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean; a consum- 
mate uatesman who consolidated those vast dcminions into a compaa Empire 
hy wiae mlcrance of the beliefs and customs of its heterogeneous races and in 
particular by aboltdting the inviduius taxes on the Hindu *’ inhdels"; a skilful 
adminisrrauir who won the hearts of his subjects hy his love of justice, by the 
security of life and pro p erty under his impartial rule, by his adjusting dK 
burdens of taxation, not according to the limits of their capacity to pay, but 
according to a careful estimate of the value of their emps, the State share 
of which be fixed at one-third, and by his stern icprcssion of official 
rapacity. Aa a conqueror, he is in the same category with hts Tartar and 
M^pil ancestors, Timur and finghis Khan, without their inhumanity; with 
Al^nder and Napdeon without tMt selfish ambition; in salesmanship and 
edmiancrative capacity he was far superior to any of them, except perhaps 
Napoleon. Hence w\uh their empires were shortli^^ Akbar's was built c» a 
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surer fourulatiuiii and, in spire of the defecu of hit tucerron, the first three ssf 
whom were men of capacity, endured for nearly aoo years. Even when the 
structure raised by him collapsed owing to foreign aggression and iaternni 
dissensions, the foundations of his admirable administrative system renuinrd to 
furnish the basis on which an even greater Empire than his, that of Britidi 
India, was established. All these achievements arc duly chronicled in the many 
histories which deal with Akbar and hit time. But, at Mr. Lawrence Binyon 
brings out in this excellent monograph, great as .Akbar's achievements were, the 
man himsetj is greaser than hu aehies’emeass. Mr. Binyon hat therefore set 
himyU to show us the man, and in the brief compass of hit i6o pages we learn 
more than from anything hitherto published of the real Akbar, hit characto, 
the working of his mind, his ideals; his relations with hit three tons, m two of 
whom he was sadly disappointed, as they died of drink, while the third, Salim 
(afterwards lahangir), was continually plotting against him, and contrived the 
murder of his Jonathan, .-Vbu'l-fazI; his relations with his friends and minuters, 
whom he chose himself, Bhagwan Das, Mansingh (both Hindus), Abu'l-fazl and 
his brother (unorthodox .Muslims), the Jesuits Aquaviva and Montcrrati, from 
all of whom he derived something of the new rcltgion which he promulgated 
as the “ Divine Faith," in which he himself was at once both Pope and King. 
The extraordinary feature in this many-sided genius is that he was unable to 
read or write. But this defect seems to have been to him a help rather than a 
hindrance: it stimulated the spirit of intellectual curiosity, made him derive his 
ideas not from books but from men and the hard realities of life, so that even 
his philosophical and spiritual speculatises never degenerated into the ineffective 
mysticism so characteristic of the East, but took shape in a definite attempt to 
formulate a new creed incorporating what he considered the liest in the existing 
creeds of the West and the East. It is this interesting phase of hts character that 
Mr. Binyon brings out with such clearness and sympathy. In doing so he has 
had the rare advantage of being alile to utilize the estimates of Akbar's character 
and religious ideals formed by the able Jesuit Fathers who for many years were 
in the closest touch with the Eni|y:ror, and who had hoped to convert him to 
Christianity. The votaries of the various other creeds to which Akbar showed 
a sympathetic interest held similar ha[ics. All were disappointed. .Mr. Bmyon 
m a few illuminating sentences gives us the key to the riddle. He writes 
^ges 7.6); "The accounts given by the Jesuit, of Akiiar and his altitude to 
Christianity are so full and intimate, written, moreover, by an acute observer of 
hjgh intellipce, that he may easily led into laying a disproportionate em- 
phas« on their influence over hi, mind. If he was attracted to the religion of 

J ^ flowed the Hindus m «»ne at least of 

.. W rh1^” *1."' became by degrees definitely hostile. . . . 

rSdd' ® h' “OPP"! opon Ow 

be«^'aVlhl'"‘^ I'"*'"'’’’' ‘’“c ' of ="Kl •ympt.thy wsd, the 
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one*^eat Empire wiil 7 h ^ hostile races and rival creeds into 
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per ps or any tune. But the fadure was a glorioua one. Akbw'i 
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tpecoUboQs «t to the eternal Truth reKmblc thocc in LyaU's “ Me«lnttioitt of a 
Hindu Prince": 

" Shall 1 U« to the word of die Chriatitiu who come from the uttennoct act? 
The secret* bath it been you, and what is your mettaee to me? 

It is nought but the wortd'Wide story how the earth and die heaven began. 
How the gods are glad and angry, and a Dctty once was man." 

As the rctult of it all, Akbar might have said with Omar 1 

" There was die door to which I found no key, • 

There was the Veil through which I might not see." 

Akbar would have been nvMc than human if he had succeeded in solving 
the mysteries of life and death; h» failure in this and the tragedies of his three 
sons embittered the last years of a glorious reign, but they have brought him 
nearer to the ordinary mortal, and all who read Mr. Binyon's book muK be 
grateful iot his dear and sympathetic portrait of Aktor at a man. 

M- F. O’Dwraa. 


The Loom of the Enat. By F. Kingdon-Ward. Pp. ao8. Maixto 

Hopkinson. Ltd.. 5s. 

Many of us know Captain Kingdon-Ward as a hardy and successful ex- 
piorer and a Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society'; some of us know 
him as a botanist and plant hunter, who has introduced into Eurc^ some very 
beautiful plants, and has in this direction done as much as any living man to 
extend our knowledge of Astatic ecology. The present wmk bears no rdatkm 
to the vivid and enjoyable works of travel and adventure which we have hitherto 
associated with his name. The Loom of the Batt is a (impact if sometimes 
loosely written volume of some two hundred pages dealing on iM'oad lines with 
some of the fundamental problems of Asia. It treau of rcahues, of tendencies 
and trends, inlcrpri^ed in the light of personal experiences during eighteen 
years of residence and travel in the lands that lie between China and 
India, a region which constitutes probably the mo« formidable geographical 
barrier in the world. Yet, as Captain Kingdon-Ward has shown, it is being 
conquered by the automobile and the aeroplane, with results which we can Imt 
dimly foresee. 

Burma it being Ivoughi into closer contact with China to the East, and 
with Tibet to the North. *' Such will be the effect of sepuration (frewn India) 
that more and more will Burma turn its back on the sea, and cleave again to 
its old ailegunce~Ko Further India " (Mabya, Siam, French Indo-China, and 
$. Yunnan). Bhamo u but tw*o hundred miles distant from Tahiu—two hours 
by flying hoat-~and but three hundred and fifty miles from the Upper Yangtze. 

On Sin<v|apanese rebtions he has much to uy. from personal chscrvatxKi. of 
great interest. 

" fapan would like the European nations to believe that her real ambitions 
Ik in Manchuria. That is a delusion. She will, eventually, advance smith* 
wards from the rich and impregnable base of the Amur, with a persistence and 
ruthlestness that we have hardly begun to understand. 

" China, after the ferment has worked ttaelf out, will return to the old system. 
There will be (ewer provinces. They will be even more mdcpendcni and more 
powerful chan of yore. . . . India Iikcwkc will settle down exhausted into 
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several independent dominions, under the British-Indian central government, 
while the native states may attain more independence than they at prCMBt 
possess. ... The future of Asia lies with China rather than in Indi^ 

“ In the not distant future there will be a powerful Japanese Empire, firmly 
entrenched on the mainland, with access to the heart of China in the YangtK 
waterwav.” 

On the problem of India and the impending separation of India and Burma 
he has much to say of profound interest and some thin^fs that arc new. 

'* To account for the Asiatic imjKrialism of the Chinese on g^eographical 
grounds is not to discount it. There it remains, the imperialist spirit, the will 
to impose their culture on inferior |>eoples. No Indian race has ever hdd such 
doctrines. There is no Pan-Indian movement: the tndum are ttderant of all 
races except of each other, but the Moslems have tasted supreme power, have 
ruled a continent—the Hindus have not." 

But it is not fair to quote further from the most suggestive, and in certain 
respects the best informed, book of its kind that has appeared of recent years. 
It deserves the fullest publicitv and the most careful reading, if only as an anti¬ 
dote to the facile and superficial optimism of Sir Frcdcru:k Whyte on "The 
Fumre of East and West," and the pontiftc.il views of Mr. Lionel Curtis in 
'■ The Capital Question of China." 

A. T. W. 


The Future of Beat and West. By Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 7i'X5'. 

Pp. 180. Sidgwick and jackson. ^< 1 . 

" There is a profound diversity of ethical substance which cannot be truly 
appreciated by any of the usual standards rd comparison; and it may be surmised 
that much of the misunderstanding between Asiatic and European arises from the 
Western p-opensity to prqudge the issue by ap|n'oaching it with an auurance of 
superiority. Gilour, for instance, is often the seeming badge of inferiortty. . . . 
If colour were the only obstacle it would be surmounted. Ouuidc the .^ngkv 
Saxon world colour prqudicc rarely prevents the marriage of brown and white, 
and only, .so far as 1 am aware, in the United States and in British India is the 
offspring of such a union regarded as a pariah. I would go further and depre¬ 
cate the use of the word colour altogether, for in modern controversy it K» 
become synonymous with inferiority." 

1 quote one of Sir Frederick Whyte's forceful truisms in this masierly record 
of present problems in the East and Far East. This is a book to be read and 
re-read to-day. I>cbghtful in style and convincing m every conclutiM. 1 can con¬ 
ceive of no scries of lectures more appropriate to contemporary politics. First we 
have " The Unchanging East Awakes." from which t take the above quoUDon; 
second, " India, the Central Battleground third, " The Revolution in C%iiui 
fourth, " Japan, the Janus of Asia fifth, *' The Future: Appeasement or Con¬ 
flict? I visualize and hear Sir Frederick delivering these five lectures himself, 
allowing ihirty-fivc to forty minutes out of the allotted lecture hour for qticsuona. 
He IS one of the best speakers I have ever heard anywhoe. I can hear him ex¬ 
plaining with complete conviction how in his view " political difficulties . . . 
often arise from failure to appreciate differences of culture and mcocalsty which 
lie deep in the ages of history." His outlook throughout it realistic, and one of 
sympathy. " These two*’ (the East Weat)--(o quote is irro- 
wstjble—" arc the poles on which the world revolves, and unless the axis of their 
movement is stable the globe itself cannot turn in orderly progresa.** And then 



^gain it It to pr««iiioeQtly true that *' we ihall neither unckrttand the character 
of thia af^Mreiu change in the Eaat, nor be able to gueu the probaUe etf ecu on 
the world at a whole, imten we know toftKthing of the evenu and forces which 
wrought it.** How many and who of lu know anything of the drhnitf truth of 
the evenu and farces which have adected, if mx India, then ^ifi% or MaO' 
churia, Japan, and Korea in the last twenty years? 1 have always found it di0i* 
cult in the extreme, if not impossible, to be intelligently interested in the happen' 
ingi, much less in the poiiiical hiocry or constitutional esents, of any country or 
portion of the world where I have fu>t aaually been and observed and l^ot 
something for mysdf from personal knowledge from, and of, the people on the 
tpu. Even a month or two in Hongkong, a day in a secluded Buddhiit retreat 
inland from Kowlomi, a trip acrim to Macao or Amoy; and before and after a 
few days by Japanese ship from Moji to Dairen and Port Arthur—days ^)ait in 
Seoul. Korea, and Mukdat'-'Cvcn such superficial journeys brought me contacts 
which introduced u> me. and have forced me ever since to read and learn every' 
thing possible about, places and poo{^e formerly vaguely known to me only as 
names on the map. 

Referring to the *' gft>grj|>hica! expression Asia,** Sir Frederick aptly says: 
“ If the traveller brings with him the preconceived notioD of unity ... he will 
soon relinquish it and find the chief source of fiKination of Eastern sojourn in 
(he inexhaustible variety, diversity, and contrasts of Asia. . . . Asia is, indeed, a 
' house of many marmons.* Within it the three worlds of the Hindoo, the 
Musulman. the Mongol arc more widely sundered than any of the natioos of 
Europe. . . W*hy docs everyone else still persist in wTiting Moslem or even 
Muslim ? 

It u a book so carefully and delightfully phrased, and so comprdtensive and 
so closely written, with such real understanding and all the aj^edat^n of a 
r>*mpathctic and trained observer and statesman, that none but a most favourable 
commendation is possible. 

Perhaps—and I may be WTong, and it may be because Sir Fmkrick did not 
have (he same opportunities in Japan as he t^nously had in China and India—if 
there IS any bias to Ise noticed at all it weighs slightly against Japan. I sense this 
Ixcausc J know* Japan so much l»cncr than 1 do China, and at any rate Japan is, 
after all. a minute and united national entity as cemtpared with the teeming and 
diverse pasplcs and areas w'hich comprise China. In my two years I was prc^bly 
able to get closer contaa with all classes of Japanese cxprc»ing a suHiacntly wide 
variety of views to learn something more about Japan than would have been 
possible in the same time and with the same opportunities in any unit of Quoa. 

Sir Frederick deals with the present and furure problems of the East with 
remarkable and unaTing precision, and covers almost every possible aspect of the 
problem, ranging his analysis from anthropological origins, kiMorical rdauons, and 
gec^raphical and religious thoughts and ouilo^, to the cxclmioo of Asiatics frewn 
America. To quote again: ‘* .And so doqi^y was the insult of exclusion fell that 
one ditttnguishcd (Japanese) friend of mine has since refused to set foot on 
American soil. Tlic American policy was cnaaed with a ruthless disregard of 
Asiatic feelings ... it must be acknowledged that the attitude of the Japanese 
Government under this provocation was b^nd praise.** And similar prauc in 
my view u due to Japan on the altitude she has taken up in regard to the Lytmn 
Report 

I strongly reooauDcnd this little volume to all concerned, whether student or 
politician or publicist, and moat of all to commercial men and toduschvlistf wboac 
tntertsti happen to lie in the East and Far East. 
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(he (ubieet it obvioutljr oM oat (htt kmh todf » tight aen***^ ** ** 
honotlf recommend (he clup(ert on **The F.O* Sr hflri oi Thmipt* alM 
“ Geneva and (he Far Eaat" at iheer ddigfatt. Here the ainhsr oi th« eteacel 
work Hotueboat Days i» Chism (one ol thoae hooka no nwn th ea il d tand 
even to hit bat friend, at (hit reviews knowt to hit oott) it tt hit beat, nod 
Mr. Bland*! beat it /ios maeours. Once again he dealt (aithfidly witb Ua 
hseditary enemiet, the Britith Fseign OtExe, and tetting up Seenaria at 
State and Heads o( Oeputroenti like a row of ninepint he bowit them Om 
right merrily. The extracts from correspondence arith that auMcre departauail 
ending with the clastic teoteocr, “ The Secretary of State hat nothii^ to add to 
the information furnished to you in earlis len^" bringt back to many of at 
fragrant mesnoria of bygone days. We tbould add that we use the word 
" enemia" in this connection in a tlrietly “ Pickwickian tente,** because we 
cannot imagine that Mr. Bland hat enrraies among thote who know him. To 
these socalted enemia has now been added for cb«sr<temem a " ooterie of doc> 
tiinaira " hailing from Chatham Houtc (a litt of their nama it pven to avoid 
misunderstanding) and down they go too, to keep the “ closa {dtilotophert ” in 
Wtutehatl company. But we need watte no tears for they are wdl aide to look 
after thcmselval 

For the League of Nations—except within certain wdl^kiined limits of use- 
fulness—Mr. Bland has little good to say, and many will agree with hit estiinate 
of their somewhat hasty and ill-advised interference in Far Eastern politics. At 
he points out, the spectacle of the present head of the Irish Free State solemnly 
lecturing China and Japan on the suiqect of the sanctity of covenants and 
treatia is a reductio ad absurdism, of which even the *’ pacific intellectuals of 
Geneva must be painfully conscious. 

This book, as we have said before, most certainly deserva to be rad by dl 
who would understand the position in the Far East as it is today, whether they 
with Mr, Bland's views or not. At far as we arc concan^ while dtSa- 
ing with Mr. Bland in some of his major conclusions, we an agta most heartily 
with all that he says about, fw instance, the failure of the Kuo Mui Tang party 
to set up a government more suited to the needs of the country and people 
than of their former Manchu rulers; the foolish and often disastrous attempu of 
Young China to tun before they can walk; the childish and vicious aceasa of 
Ae student movement; and the fears of China's " going Bolsbevik ”—ail matters 
in regard to which Mr. Bland shows, if we may say so, a clear insight into the 
many prr^lems with which China's rulers are now confronted. 

We would draw special attention to the chapia on the Manchurian question, 
in which Mr. Bland presents a vivid sketch of the two litigants now before the 
bar of the Leagw of Nations, and while iiK]inio|^ perhaps naturaUy, to the 
Japanese tide, points out the risk they are running in their Mandiurian adventure 
of loaing the substance of their valuable trade with China lor the take erf die 
reflection of future expaiuion in Asia. 

May we venture to suggat, in concluiioo, that a decade or nmte having 
now clapaed—unless we are mistikeo—since Mr. Bland paid his hat vkil to 
Chi^ and seeing how quickly events are moving in that anciem Empire, he 
would be wtu advised to take anotha trip to the Far East and "cheek w" the 
views and impressions recorded in diis book? We thildc the ChinCM Oovem- 
SOM imj^t do worse than pay the expenaa of the jonmey at to casufid a 
erne -AeU we my, out of the Boxer Indemnity^ And if he has time » vWt 
old Peking and chanca to meet one Edmund v^ whom he 

coUaborated in a book endded China under she Bmpnu Doumttr, who knowt 



AttHm miM oitif Mt he lidwr bjr ■ am mai teriaei'aaaim-U Am hw e w 
wtrfb U wiiidi tke ««•« al • aUMnneJ optnoiit aoA *a Uantanut p ww mi i t 
dhtB lifc tiwriy btericd n ui tome <jMsit <rf chowt fcwdMwty? 

Hmr H* Fok. 


BeoiiiMili) Rtvalriet ia China. Bjr Okom Qatk. 9'x6|'. ^ 133. 

Ylle Uamnity Prta. Loiuloa: Huni|>iuiy MUbrd. 1932. O mi c ^ 

EadomtKnl br lotenutioiul Peace, iti. 

In thia book the aothar haa tnnii{Red to give tome aasont of Ac cart; 
contaeta of " foreignen ” ariih China, irf the economic actiTitiet which ioDoamd 
on theae ccmtacta, and of the rivalriet achiefa dercloped from tbeae activitiea; the 
oompedtian at fint being between the “ foreignera" dunuelvea only—< 3 iiiia 
taking no pan in it—but later, owing to the " tendency toward Chineae pro- 
dominance in the modernized life of China,” between China on the one tide 
and die “ bireignera,” aa a whole, on the odicr. But die “ pkfve m ute the 
autbor’t own term lor bit work—ia without ” background die badignmnd 
of aome deacription of the actual conditiora and tealiliea in the midat of which 
the ”{oreigncrt" purtued their aoivitiea—with the retuk that theae anivitiea, 
at prctcnie 4 arc, more often than not, throarn into an endrdy fdae pcrqieaive. 
For inittnee, on page too, it is atated that ” modem Wettera trade with China 
waa opened by the uae of arms.” But no account •'hatcro it given of the 
degrading conditions, in thoK early days at Canton, to which a// bragners wen 
subjected and which induced the ^ti^ who, in the words of H. B. Mocae, ” as 
bad been the rule from the outset, bore the brunt of the battle in securing the 
rights of the West," eventually to resort to the " use of arms," the issue at stake 
b^g, in the words of Dr. Hawks Potts, ” a struggle between the Muut East 
and West, the East refusing to treat in terms of ecjuality—diplomtlinliy or 
eommercially—ariih Western rutions, and the West insisting on its ri^ to be 
ao treated.” Theae conditioot rendered necesaa.,^ -v it appeand to die 
American Commiasioner in China*—the applicatioo of the priociplet of ezira- 
territonality—established by the Amnican Treaty of 1844 — and frim crlntem- 
UruUty came the system of " Foreign Settlements" in the Treaty Ports, to 
which, presumaUy, the author refers as " biu of Chineae territory staked out by 
foreigners br dsc^ own use " (p. ^ In some cases, too, cvuits are alluded to 
in the mow inadR)uate manner, all reference to importam facta having a very 
oonaiderable bearing on them being omitted, with the result that tHmitety 
wrang impresaiaist are liaUe to he gained by tlic oninbrisied tcadcr. 

For eaample, die author icfcra (p. 4) to the “ Boxer Upriaiim ~ of 1900 as 
bciiig "in esacnee an Mttoipl m recreate d»e eooooroic a^oul S ci e n e y” wnh 
which China had fomerly bm aatiafied, and aaya ^ “ foreign guns tmtahed 
this cAut." H. B. hfosMi'f however, deacribet the "Boxer Upriauig" at a 
“ mgae but aiiubrr riaiiig"... a " mad oufourat" srisich " fnftrtj lattei." 
And no ni&Mioa is made by die andsor of the oecewity which eo mp dled foreign 
trpopa to ” tnmi " their way duoug^ Boxer herdet to the idia of the bfr 
foaguemd Lcgttaoni is Pekuigl 

Again, although in bia tefucMx to the "Baltfo of the Cooc ead o m, " the 
•othor iMhiiieoa die foot that ” Amerieuit had hqn akiof ” (p. 23), he doei not 

* IMani C t iam MiMary, by H. F. hfocNdr. Prntmr of Far B ia wrn 
ISnary Mti I nt riwti e n i , CMeago Univcniiy. 

t Fawic Mwf vMawmMMfoe of Olma, hy H. B. Mane. 
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refer to the Britiih attitude, conceriung wfakb rtuiMor tbd 4 uir etflH 
“ England wa« oppoKd to the diai n t eg ration trf the C hitHa e En^iitts, hot wit 
powerkai, unlea the retorted to actual warfare, to avert the ^aaget. Eo^aodV 
policy bad always been . . . one of equal opportunitkt for all.” Piofereov 
MacNair alto recordt ” that the leaie of Weihaiwei wat ofieftJ to Eogtaod by 
China; chat chit offer was at first refuted, but later accepted no aecoMi t of the 
danger of Russian pressure on Peking." And here it may be noted, wtdt regard 
to the “ Open Door ” policy (p. aiX that while it is true that ffda polky vna 
officislly “proposed” to the European Powers by the AAcriean Sccraiary of 
Scat;, in September, 1899, the pdicy of the " Open Door " was of Brilidi and 
not of Amaican origin. For, more than a year earlier, in May, l8f8, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in a speech delivered at Birmingham, had pubMy tm- 
nouneei the Britith policy in China to bt. as it always had been—that id the 
“ C^n Door ” and " equal opportunities for all." 

Mr. Grover Clark's knowMge of hit subject does not appear to be very deep, 
and many of hit opinioiu teem to have been forated from coo hasty a study of 
hit " authreities." 

I. S. 


Land and Labour in China. By R. H. Tawney. 81 * ><5}*. Pp. aoy. 

Allen and Unwin. 195a. 7s. 6d. 

A newcomer, whose mental equipment qualifies him to form a tympatbctic 
and discriminating opinion, may be a better judge of Chinese conditions and 
offer a clearer diagnosis of Chinese needs than one who has spent long years in 
contact with a single aspect of the country's life. Mr. Tawney realizes the iffl. 
mense gulf which separates, in material and perhaps also in spiritual relations, the 
undifferentiated and unpn^cssive mass of the villagers from the Chinese towns¬ 
men and intelligentsia who have so hurriedly been mfrdernized by foreign educa¬ 
tion or by economic circumstances and whoK mind is consequently a mciltey of 
the old and the new. Away from the coast and the main conunerdal routes, the 
peasant lives on a liny holding of five or ten acres, scattered in patches all around 
his villages, uses no cattle or machines, and produces several crops a year by the 
untiring labour of hit own body and that of his households. Famine, flood, or 
bandits may destroy him and everything that he has, but China thinks in 
centuries where Europe thinks in decades; the deserted land is re-occtipied and 
the void is filled. A life of poverty and struggle, of comemmetu or resignation, 
of multiplication and early dreth: such is the picture which Mr, Tawney's study 
prints to a Western reader. And since “ politicat organization rests on eoano- 
mie foundations," a government which is to remain stable under the pressure of 
international forces will only be evolved by continued and steady work, on a 
thoughtful plan, for improvement of the ordinary Chinese citizen's livdihood and 
happiness. Fine laws have been pass^ but are not in force, because the gttidiM 
prmaple of the olden Chinese adm'tnistraton is sdll to avoid conflkis by per¬ 
mitting the evasion of the law. Mr. Tawney's advice is that foreign experts be 
employed to train competent and conscientious civil aervania, who will aet to 
work to carry out the law, and to administer effleivnily the new apparaina of 
railways, frnoria, etc., with which China it proviihim hcradf. 

Emgration it only a partial remedy. The ow&iw into Mancbticia, great 
** j* ^ makes a dight impression on the four huiidrcd or four hundred 
and fifty miUiom of China. Birth oonirol ia contrary i» aU Chitteae traditioil 
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and w be adoped; but Mr. Tawac)' my hate mkhnand die fitjadioe 

nhieh bhdi enurat im ovucooie ia the Wot, aad miqr yet lee a fRat aad 
Mddea tktage ia Ada. Even i ixb iit ri ali a a t iea ■« ibnitH w ^ aecw d We -.wgoau 
aad takei tot the amt pan the (oral oC aaiU worbihopi rather Am (Mat 
famrica. The right line of adtaaee, he beiims, it tfannigh the anyewieeieBt af 
eommankatiaat aad traatport, which will reader powMe the pret to et i oB aad 
■rie of tgriroltu*Bl produce from the reamer proviooes, wiU cuttby ndigfatea- 
meat ta the people aad hwilittue the Uth of govuOiuent. Coopeiatitc ocgwitia- 
deo will ttdit the peasant and die and] craftsman to buy and sell 00 fairer 
terms, while trade onionr and the enforrrmem of factory laws wilt pr.iKM the 
oaderpaymeot of induRrial labour bom pressing down the already km soa'ir'd 
of life in the Tillages. 

Mr. Tawoey, aery righdy, prtqminds no thesis. His book it based os a 
memorandum draam up for the Padfie Instittne, and intended to provide 
mewrial for discusdoo rather than a solid eonclution. It it fuB of tuggetci«e 
matter, in which mny of the unsatisfactory and slipshod articles in CSuoete 
periodkab have been usefully summed up. If there it a general weakness ia the 
treatment, it it perhaps that Mr. Tawney reckons in tuhoMtinetus and prorinoes 
where the critiiud area is the village. When civil servants have bem made 
honest and efiVient and education it concerned with Chinese oonditiont and 
requirements, when law and order have been cffablitbcd and commnnicatiotu 
opriied up with the tmerior, who then is to a<butt to the tiny rural unit dw new 
kiwwlcdge of the Wen. so far as it it applicsHc at all? Not the Naliooal 
Economic Council at the apex, nor die civil servant in bis busy offioe; there 
raun be tome unofficial agency to serve as the imermediary b er sre en the po^ile 
and the State. It may be a village counril, a rural community council in each 
district, or a group of social and moral no less than eoonomic cooperative 
societies, linked to a Federation, prudently guided and keenly audited For 
lack of direct acbniiuavatiTe experience in the East, Mr. Tawney perhaps is not 
aware of ibe gulf which suddenly yawiu at the official reformer approaefaet dm 
village. It wi^d. however, be ungracious to make too much of a lacuna in 
an otherwue rvteHent and reflective study. 

C F. S. 


Tho Cooperative Movement in Indin. By Ekvror M. Hough. With an 
Imroduaioo by Sir Horace Plunkett. Foreword by Frotesaor Krii- p'v;}'. 
Pp. xxriiV'jio. P. S. King. 15s. 

At the moment when politi^ power is passing into the bands of Indiaiis, a 
teview of the most benefit of aU aetivitiet (other than the cstablishinent and 
maintenance of peace) undcstakeo by the Britiah Govenunem in India ia peculiarly 
appropriate. TV iocicated wealth aecuied 10 tV people by roads, railways, and 
canals it unquestioned, but brings no hsppinea if it is twallowed up by tV 
moncylctidcr. TV benefits which an improvement of agriodturc, edurvoon, and 
weriih win roofer upon tV masses ate immenae, but iV offer of tVae advtniagca 
it tttriett if die smsll culdvtior, cV labourer, and iV artisan are loo spiridra 
and diaofganiecd to accept them. It it for tto resaca that tV iotroduoioo of 
coop er a t io n in India wat due to a policy of government rather than to a popular 
d fiti i nd , and Dr. Hough, whose dwcoogh aiid tUscerniiig anrvnt of tV move- 
OMtt it die best which to yet ippeired, qnaut die d^ghdy unhvounbie cam* 
amt of Sir Horace Ptunkw on this diffoence fatt w wa India and Enrope. 
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She notes, honvver, that India » not alone in this |wlicf. An cnOiiMiliMt df 
the cooperative organization in Japan, Siam, Britidi Milajfa, and Oeplaii pmM 
show an equally strong official interest, and where in Ada 0 ava. PhUi^te 
Islands, China) Government control has been either lacking or dm 

consequences have not been fortunate. 

The contributors to the first Co.iq)erative Year Book of India, added bf 
Professor Rdi, represent for the ma« part the " doofficulizing" view, and 
there can be no doubt that further steps in this directian will be taken. Tke 
pace of the change ought to depend on the compeleiice of dae unodfieial tinlnfts 
and organizers which will replace the offidai stafi, and on the capacity of the 
cooperators, especially in the villages, to manage their aocieliea wiih^ ootRiniiat 
supervision and advice. Dr. Hough at all evenu realizes duu an immediaK 
withdrawal of Government is impossible, and pmnta to the collapse of Burma, 
and the weaknesses in several British provinca and Indian StMa as Cvideoee of 
the need for further training and guidance. 

The " policy " was adopted on account of the urgent need for rural lacgsi* 
struction. In the bc^nning the relief of debt was the main object in view, and 
the Act of 1904 provided for cedit sodetia only. A few years* eiperience proved 
that a much wider vision should be used, and the Act of iqts contemplata 
every type of cooperative body. Nevertheless, so heavy it the debt^nirdeci. to 
paralyzing its influence on the minds of the villagers and the poorer of 

the towns, that until it has been lightened, until at least the possibility of 
eventually shaking it off is grasped by the debtor’s mind, he will make no 
genuine effort to raise his standard of living, to alter bit methoib of culUvatiasi 
or craftsmanship, to educate hit children or protect his family's heahh. h it 
consequently unusual to find in India rural societia of sale and purchase or 
urban stora (the predominant forms of cooperation in Europe and America) 
except where cooperative credit has made substantial progress in strengthening 
the character of the borrower and broadening bis outio^; and for the «vmf 
reason the “moral" or indirectly economic coopaative aocktkt of Intfia— 
societia of compulsory arbitration, of compulsory education, of health pre¬ 
cautions, of thrift and better living—possess a particular significance and uwray 
India’s message to the cooperative world. Professor Kaji and his eolleagua. 
being thcmsciva raident in the country, grasp thia fan more fully than Dr. 
Hough, whose tour and study, though prolonged, wae directed towards the 
winning of an Americari degree. The Indian problem, which ia lor the moat 
^ a rural poblem, will not be solved by a sin^e organization or a atncle 
Government defartment. The problem it one of rural reconoruction in ^ 
lulictt sense, whi^ calls for the co-ordination of every agency in a eonccBtcd 
attack on rural evils. The function of coKiperation, as an indiKiemablc ptrtiwr 
in this allun^ is to prqare the minds of the pe<^ to rttcivi new idea*, 
shaking off their apa^y and giving them hope, and then to create a frame. 
WOTk, a local group of thoughtful men and women who will liateii to the airi- 
cultural expert, the schoolmaster, and the doctor, and interpret their mw 
aymgs to At las open-minded members of the viUage. Education, not ecM^ 

^ >>“ ‘lefi'uuoft of dto term 


“P to *!««. Aough imposing in its fipirea. it «df • 
Action of the whole tadt. Dt. Houghlppen*^ of itSTf^^ 
whe^f ^nmentl) which show more than i«M)ao 

airf a capiul of ,£75,000,000-00 mean result of twemy^ve ynrt* 
work m an illiterme country. Yet no. all thoe tocietia are 
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ibae meaiKn bee tram debt or lojnd ts lUr tembeot^ MXiaiti: Br ote i iot 
K^i'i Yev Book i* full of utioai tad Bmewbat optuniaik p «mn a «h for ibe 
fonoral of tuck defeco. Tliaoiudr more ot credit mdrein bm to bo ercMod, 
ood' ilk' morkctijig fab f u acaredy tooebed. CooMunera* *«*'■<* ■ *■ , widi dm 
fme caoeptioo of Tri^ir*ae, are a Uture. No great blame attadiea m dw 
orgaotring naff, official or unofficial; ibere bare bra errort and tedwefca, bM 
ffie road ia kwg aod the lutl aicqj. The danger, on the comraty, ia ibm of 
impa tien c e aod bane. Mortgage bainka are temptiog, but wiU die i^laga repay 
a tirenty-year loan, e*en if be can! Tbe experiment ia being tried. Brofeanr 
Kail arguea for the ” multiple “ aociety, doing all ffie cnoperatire b ua i n cae of 
die village, instead of a number of apecriltred aocictiea tor differem ol^ecia; 
aod Dr. Hougb ia prepared to follow him to aome exienu The workTa experi- 
enoe goei the other any, and it lookt aa cboogfa tbe multiple aocicty area an em 
(huaiaat'a diort.cut. Wbat ia really needed ia patience and hard aiwrk on haet 
prered to be found. Legialatioa can do li^ Publicity of mooeytendcia’ 
accounts arill be hdpful, but legal limitation of the rate of iotereat ia never 
..deoive. Regulation of markets and of areiglua and mcaaurca is good!, if tbe 
Ina pecnir cannot be squared. Character aod underaanding is at the root of the 
pnMem, and Dr. Hough knoan this better than some of 3 k Year Book aariten. 
Men cannot be made thrifty or wealthy or intelligent, but they may be en¬ 
couraged m to make themaelvea, and the beat of ail atimuli for dx simple man, 
living in a narrow community, is the opmion of bis ndglAoora, linked together 
in mutual support for a common ob)ect. It ia this nippott and tbit atimulai 
which the co-operative aociecy lends to the Indian peasant, and if NatioeaUal 
India arilt rein in tbe reforming hotheads and rcfuar to build an economic top- 
storey until die foundation of character is firm, the will be justibed in bet oo- 
operadve policy. 

a F. S. 


Rovioav of Rond Wel&re Aetivitaea in Inffia, 1932 . By C. F. Strickland, 
C.LE. With a Preface by Sir Franeit Youngfausbaiid aod a Foreaaord by 
the Lady Irwin. Past Svo. Pp. 58. Oxford Uoivenity fteaa, Londoo: 
Humphrey Milford, ipja. is. 6d. net. 

This fattle pm;dikc is packed full of information, invaluaUe to those who 
wish m know what is being done to make life brighta and healthier for the 
Indian peasant at arell at ^ practical methods showing him die any to im- 
prore bit land and todi nn^ induoriet as bee-ke^ng, chickeo farming, and 
egg produedon. 

Oecails gleaned from Government departments, uncfficiat org*n>v-tnot, aod 

radividualt ate here tabulated and the arark carried out in the d&.ci,t pravinGea 

-• - ■ 

IWICWCBU 

As it only natural ia such varied conditions at prevail in rural fndit, the 
faediodt in different ptoviooea vary very coniideraUy, and die aucceas achieved 
it oca alwtyi equal, but the facts and infarmackio gathered by Mr. Slrkkiand 
thould hare the JLa of encouraging those whote e ffo m hare not bra crowned 
aridi so much toccest to try for die greats coordinaiiaai of others more 
Mcsoeirful. 

Mr. Strickland righdy byt ipecial atixaa on the worit ia aU depertmeats beiag 
» amwged that ooli^ae dos not fallow the wiffidrawal of any one mdividnaL 

The Indian ViUage Wclfore Aiao ci t ri on it doing much uaefal work ia bring- 
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ing home to people io Eaghuid what is being <k»ie lor the peanut dan ut IniBa 
and the crying need for such work, and thii pamphlet, pabliibed ooder tfaeir 
auspices, will do much to further their olqect. 

C. fUMMM, 


Land of the Gold Mobur. By Lady Lowther. lUustrated. Pp. age. 

London; Philip Allan, 1933. 

A diary kept at the time, supplemented by vivid ntemories of places and 
people visited, go to make up the account here given of the author's two months 
in India. 

But this is not all; Lady Lowther went to India equipped with a knowledge 
and appreciation of Eastern architecture, which make her descriptioot of mosques, 
temples, and palaces interesting as well as delightful. 

1110 personalities she met, English and Indian, and her keen and at times 
amusing accounts of her interviews with them are entertaining reading. 

In Bomluy, Delhi, and Caicutu she was a guest at Government House, and 
her sightseeing was done under the most favourable auspices, but it it the keen 
enjoyment she took in every little deuil of a new and strange land that most 
strikes the reader. 

Three native States—^Bhopal, Udaipur, and Jaipur—give an opportunity for 
her descriptive powers, and she does full justice to the fairy*like palaces ol 
Udaipur in its quaint medinval setting, the piauresque Amber, the old capital 
of Jaipur, with Galta, and its many temples and monkeys. EUora and Ajama 
are wdl described, the latter chapter, by the way, being a reprint from the 
National Review. To one who has himself visited these scenes this book brings 
b^ delightful memories and to those not so fortunate it will bring up a vivid 
picture of that land of Romance. 

The photographic illustrations are unusually good. 

C. F. 


The Tmq Levies, 1915 - 1932 . By Brigadier J. Oilben Browne, C.M.G., 
C.B.t, D.S.O. 10' * Pp. 88. Two illustrations and three maps. 
Published by Royal United Service Institution. 


AN APPRECIATION 

The 'Iraq Levies need no introduction to members of the Royal Centra] 
Asian Society, for no writer on recent eventt in the Middle East hat omitted to 
mention then splendid work, and no traveUer who has journeyed tbrou^ dte 

-il “<1 ward hat failed to pay them 

tribute. Within the short space of seventeen years this small unit has in its own 
amU way and within its restricted sphere added a page to our military story. 

'* “ **“'"* '»•* Commander, friaadier 

J. Gilto Browne, should have published their Regimental Hittonr under the 
title of The 'Iraq Leviei. 

Here, thra, is their «ory from the days of 1915. when first they came imo 
A I?’ Major Eadtc oJ die Indian Army rccniited forty mouotrd 

Arabs from mound Nasiriya for doty under "M.I." That little farce offbtty 
mra was built up uito a Levy Briga^ 6,199 strong in loaa. They have served 
Mounted Arsbs, Mounted Guards. Sfa^IL, Miiot.<U 
Horse and Milida, until in 1919 they became Levies. uswasiq 
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i Bat wbcdvr ncniteil from Ante of tint mtudi Itite, or Ante of die town 
^ bad. or witfr Ynsite, or Tarfcaatat, or Aayrbai, ifrif ooit of *U tora md 
Idadf of men. differem ia rdigbo tad oi Mtrjiog ptdidal iamolM:, here 
oererdideK been doffliDtte<< by two idealt; fint, an iateme byaky to dieir 
Brkub officer, and teoondly, a bydty to what to tome indefinabte mbk «e 
•titt eta only call the Britiib Rid- Ri^ or wrong, tbit type(rf man “bill in’* 
and ate no qucftiooi. It it no new pbenocncnoo. You fOond, and one fropei 
be will find, die laine ipirit in India to tpite of ever) thing—no dotte we do. 
You get k in the King’s African Rifles and in the Ro^ West African Ftootuc 
Poree, and doubdets ia every ocbcr iorce oflScoed by the type ei yaiaag man 
the Army tends out to command. There it it; one tvord, htyalty, to some- 
' body, m tome ideal, which Uet at the bade <d the mind of these men. They 
will go anywhere with their officer. And they will itsnd being bowled at in 
the market-place. Their (amtliet may be in danger—often are, in bet. They 
nick it out. And thank heaven, if any harm hat come to their kith and kin, 
they uke it out of the other tide in the end. 

Fortunately die rabble hat a glimmering of what may befall in the long run, 
when the tide tuntt, and bdiavet like the jdping cur it always it. 

And to in the course of hit story the Bri^ier telit of re^ioo and conttant 
tcnall wan; and always he hat to calk of teve deeds dooe by brave men. At 
an intance there was that little aflair around Koi Saniak in September, i^aa, 
what Che h»tet of the column were twenty-teven kUted and thirty-two wmioded. 
In May, 1917, Hookcol was attacked at WaUawa. One CQ.MA, Battu. early 
on was wounded and taken off to the ambulrnce. Would he stay theref He 
beloogcd to the Levietl He escaped from the ambulance and went on wtdi hit 
figfaiuig. There it no purpose here in showing how the Force developed from 
its small beginning until it became a compotiie forte, with bone, bxx, and 
artillery, together with its own adminiwrative services, medkaL veterinary, and 
ordrunce. There was no organised ChapUin't Department in this congtomera- 
tioo of Mutiimt, Early Christians, fire-worshippers, devildodgcrs, but if you 
wanted to find a bishop you had only to look about among the muLiurs and 
you might easily find one. 

Of recent years, of course, the Levies have chiefly been heard of and talked 
about in connection with the Assyrians. No one could assert that them strangers 
from over the Turkish border have been popular in 'Iraq. They arrived as 
refugees in spit. 

Oae of the Assyrian charaaeristka, it it to be feared, it to allow tosneone 
dte Id do the spade work Cor bun; but when it was suggeued turniiig them 
into soldiers, after they had seen there was no " catch ” in it, they tniohled to 
it heartily. And certain tribesmen deflnitely made good soldiers. So long as 
what Brigadier Browne to aptly ternu the " clectrk hare " could be produced 
for them 10 chase, they were splendid feUows. They eoioycd fighting and 
chasing Kurds up and dosvn hilL Sheikh Mahmud tat yean aoed at the 
Jutrk hare (or the Levies and many a good meeting have they bad. They 
caught it, in fact, several timet, but each time the management bett bounds at. 
b mighi have been nott unwise m have let them tear k to [ wecea. 

miiid, die crowd has gone heme; the lights ate tewly being put out. 
The teark hate baa been put away. 

Even the duplicate, Arhtpes, that Holy Mao of Barzan, now lives in peace 
and contempittion in Istanbid. The io^ dogs, the diort dogs, all sorts of 
than have gone to kennel or beeo diabanded a^ given a Int of land here and 
(hero. And tboae of die Assyriaos who have forgoaen bow » till the land or 
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tend the vine drive taxi-cab* in Bagdad or kxTMi for the nil company, imq it 
now a land of peace. Law and order extend from the Khabnr to the Gid{ end 
from Bert Bidan to Oeir-ez-Zor or to the new geographic tine. 

King Feisal hai many men to thank for hi* aecority and for the oeinfr^ 
prosperity of his land. He cannot and will not forget the Leviet. Bat tey 
were Imperial Troq», remember. What remain (till are, bnt the f-eric* M a 
unit has closed down. Another name—^it does not matter what it i*—^"The 
Air Defence Force," has come into being. But the tradition and the spirit 
the Levies remain. Brigadier Browne has done his work wdl. The booit b 
very well got up in a khaki-coloured binding, with the two blue ttr^M re¬ 
presenting the two great rivers of die Plain—the Ixvy coburt, that b—fanning 
from corner to corner across it. 

The nyle of his writing is soldierly, clear, and concise in niteroent; no 
frilb or furbelows. It u a worthy addition to regimental history. 

as. 


Baghdad Sketches. By Freya Stark. Illustrated by E. N. Prescott. Pp. ijx. 

The Times Press, Ltd. Baghdad. 19J1. 

The authoress went to Baghdad, where she lived for a while in the depths of 
the native quarter. She quickly made herself at home with her neighboort, 
entered into the life of the city, and even attended the Government school for 
girls in order to improve her Arabic; later she visited various parts of Iraq and 
saw something of the tribesmen in their own surroundings. She now gives us 
the record of her observations in a series of delightful, entertainiog, and vivid 
little sketches. In one picture we are shown the apparently overwhelming ad¬ 
vantages of being in the fashion in politics; the modern system of education too u 
thrown on the screen—the system which seemingly deliberately set* itself to pro¬ 
duce lawyers, politicians, and journalists in great numbers, although there is not 
nearly enough work for them all, with the result that they naturally turn to 
political agitation for an outlet. Tho passing of the old order has not fwapfd 
the authoress's notice. She recognizes the inevttabicneu of the dbygacement of 
the feudal chief by the town-bred cifendi, and she discerns in thb one of tl** causes 
of Britain’s difficulties and misundersundings of bte years. The administrators 
of our empire, she says, had many points of contact with the tribal chieftain; die 
reign of the effendi is a new thing and it is not to be wondered at that we now 
and then have hitches in dealing with it. In Oriental cities unitation or the 
Uck of it pUys an important part; the sketch concerning Smdb deals widi thb 
delicate sul^ect in amusing fashion. The book has twdve delightful 
by E. N. Prescott, and is well worth reading. 

E. A. 


Grey Wolf: MustaCt Kemal. An Intimate Study of a Dioator. By N. C, 
Armstrong. g'xsJ'. Barker. Ud. London. 1931. 

Gf^ Wolf is described on the title page as an intimrtr study of a Dictator, 
and the lulvotle reveals his identity at " Musupha Kemal." The of the 

raver is adorned with a terrifying caricature of Mustapha K>m«l , w ha. 00 the 
fronnspece one is permitted m gaze on the classic feature* of Captain Armamng 
himacir, aa he revealed himself to Mr. Augustus John. R.A. 

On the back of the cova b a fama«ie enumeratioti of the rileged addesemew* 
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irf MuM^ Xcaitt, triiicli wfB catiiidy not be*r tcmiaj. b k omnic to 
njr dM MuMipiu i^ftnri omiluew tfae Subu. He wh ccrtatidr <m ifae MS of 
Mduaoud Shevket Faaha. duriog the biMnc nuixb from Sehmica to CooMati- 
aoffa; hot hk pm in die ReviAniao of 1908, whidi fOtuled the domikb of 
AhM ibaaid U, wit quae inttgnificiiit; hoc wu k until 19M, durii^ die ^ied 
oocupatioii of Coiuuntif>0{de, thiit Mtotaphi tfemil fdood hit oppottnaity. 

k it now a mmer of hittory that. «i bong tent to Eaturn Alia Mioar to 
occupy die official potitk u i of Inqxctor, he trired the oppamintly dnu addrdcd 
for turning the taUa upon hit coumiy’t enemiet, and uitimMrIy Iii)cr*lii^ the 
toil of Turkey from the power of the invader. 

If Grey Wolf were d^ibed at a potitkal novel, or romance, bued 190a the 
career of Ghazi Muttaphi Kemaf Padia, Capuin Armitroog't fcrillimt utcraiin; 
would tiience critiri*m; but be daimt to be an authority on Turkey, and a hit' 
torian, and, from thit pmot of view, he faib. 

The book it too redoleot of louation'inoogcring to be taken terioudy. Wh 3 c^ 
here and there, it it tlathed with unnccetnry and mo« unpIn.'Tnt deu^ which 
add nothing whatever to the interett of die nary or the force of the argument. 

Amoogtt the icatational achievementi enumerated on the back of the vtdumc 
we arc told that the Dictvtor “ battered the Britnh Empire oB GalUpoU.** Now, 
the withdrawal from Gallipoli wat undoubtedly an ack^wlcdgmcnt of failure on 
the part of Great Britain. This ttraiegic movement, however, oorreipoiided with 
no viciorioui advance on the part of the Turks, nor did k prevent the ultimate 
defeat of Turkey. 

The final Rateroeni that Mustapha Kcxnal has made "out of a crumbling 
Empire a nation," is atao an exaggeration of binguage. 

Similarly, the paragra{di on the last page of the book shows the tendency to 
extravagance of utterance which mars the entire book. " He it Dicutor " (we 
are told). "The future lies in hit strong hands. If they fail, grow flabby, 
uemble, if though strong to destroy they cannot build, then Turkey dies." 

Language such as thit carries wnh k its own coodemnatioa 

The Turkish Republic and its President are the creation of a combmatioo of 
circumstances which bear a certain retcmUance to the events which brought about 
the fall of Contuminople and the defeat of Constantine, the last Emperor of the 
Grcdtt, by Mohammed the Conqueror. 

Unfortunately the Allied occupation of Constantinople was not characterized 
by the magninimUy displayed by the Turkish Conqueror. As soon as he had 
ettaUished himidf in the diy of Cont*amiiie. Mo^mmed IL guaranteed the 
Gredt Patriarch in all his privilegei, and from 1453 until the Great War, Mast 
according to the rites and ce,c.>icmief of the Oriho^x Churdi continued m be 
celcfaraled, under the protection of the Cali|di of Idam, in the city of Comtvnii- 
noplc. 

It ia mote than doubtful if the Armistice of Mudros gave the AUict any right 
ID occupy Smyrna and Constantinople in the manner actually adopted. Any tuch 
oce u pi t ioo wat only to be undertaken for the eiptut purpose (should neettsky 
ariie) of proKcting life and p ro p er ty . 

We kooiw what happened at Smyrna. 

At ConMotinople t^ Allied occupation am tmly be detcribed ai < oombina- 
tkm of abuie of iittharity and waiyiis of power, adminatiiig in a mdincfaoiy 
itupky of impottnee when the mal evacmtkm was undertaken in drcninmncei 
aa ignMDsniout at the original occupation had been futile and unlmtiiiabfe. 

The dcpthi of infamy were plumbed when influencei (whose or^in k wiU 
not do w invat^uc) were facought, by the Christian Powtra of Eura^ » hear 
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upon the Moslem Ulema, to procure the Fetva ot the SbeiUHthMani, pro¬ 
nouncing Mustapha Kemai an outlaw. 

It was this crowning blunder that sealed the triumph of the Dictator of 
Turkey, and enabled him to come down like a whirlwind, finally tweeping away 
Suluhatc, Caliphate, and everything else iluu could in any way recall the acovaed 
system to which he was determined to put an end. 

Captain Armstrong's book is disappointing because be fails utterly to approciato 
the true significance of the events with which he is dealing. 

Mustapha Kemai is a mere incident. 

The future of Turkey depends almost as much upon the policy of Great Britain, 
at this juncture, as upon t^ Dictator himself, who must sluirtly discover (if he 
has not already done so) that the consolidation of his power is only postil^ by 
means of trade; and that, in that consolidation, the revival of the age-long com¬ 
mercial relations between Turkey and Great Briuin mutt necessarily bear an im- 
ponant part. 

Grey Wolf bears traces of having been rushed through the prett at lightning 
speed, in order to ensure its being in the hands of the public while Munapha 
Kemai was still in the limelight. 

The author is the victim of his own facility in wTiting. In a series of brilliant 
word-piemres he carries his dazzled, not to say bewtlclaed, readers along with 
him, until it is almost impossible to believe that Captain Armstrong himself did 
not personally participate, or at least personally witness, the scenes that his vivid 
imagination so graphically describes. 


Further editions of the book are already announeed, » that an opportunity 
will doubtless be taken to correct the numerous mistakes to be found in the 
original publication. 

^piain Armstrong is very anxious to justify his account of an interview (in 
the Hotel Adlon in Berlin) between Mustapha Kcmal and Prince " Vaheddin." 
The name of this Prince (afterwards Sultan) is, however. •' Vahidkd-Din." 
Such a mistake as this would give cause for astonishment but for numerous 
other even more egregious blunders to be found in the text. One does not wish 
to make too much of mere misprints or printers’ errors. On page go, however, 
we read of the humble home in the " rue de la Aqueralla in Rechiktash," where 
the mmher and sister of Mustapha Kemai lived " on the hills behind the city." 

Where the rue de la Aqueralla" may be future editions wUl doubtless in¬ 
form us. Bechiktash, however, is one of the best-known suburbs of Constanti- 

wu'" V' 'r B«>pl«>rus, at the foot of the hill leading to the 

Yildiz Kiosk, and in t^he immediate vicinity of Dolma Bagtche Palace. Hw such 

Con«anunople" it is no. 

saw "*“'"8 carelessness or ignorance of a turprUing clur- 

Mosim. Now the Aga Khan (one of the best-known figure in Eaelnh SocklTl 
« a direct d^e^m of the Prophet, through Ali, who married Fatima, the 
daughte of the Prophet. He is revered as the sacerdotal bead of the 
of Moslems: and to describe him as a Sunni is equivalent to dtocraiiaK the Ards- 
bish^ of Ointerbury as a Roman Catholic or a Dissenter 

No^thsunding much that requires rea^ustment and correclion CrtY WoH 
show, the aut^ to posses, gifu which he might well turn 

nahS rS: «* ^ 
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The iMtorin of the “DvIm" tad Ml ot the Occonuut En^iM’* hM jtt to 
^petr. ft OMf well be th«t Ceptiio AraMronf p owc i i w g a d i fie t t i o Be feiiy 
Um for die {MA 

He imM, fatni'eve., remin hie trakocH for lenatkia; dnio die ; 

verify hii li^ciieei ead (above ed) have leoourte to oripiiial loiiroet for hie fam 

Only in tbit way can he hope to be taken lerioiidy at a hioorian. 

In a tingle lentence be mutt Krenuoutly avoid die metfaodt of Ei%ar Wdlaa 
if he aipiret to emulate the fame of Edward Gibbon. 

Pmuf C Saaaix. 


The Mualim Creed: Itt Geoeaia end Hietoricsl Developmeot. By 

A. ]. Wensinck, Profeaer of Arabic in the Univenity of Leiden. Q' >c5|*. 

Pp. vii ± yoe. Cambridge Univenity Pres. 193a. 151. net. 

Although "Creed” and "Faith” are often uied at tynonyini, PraCetaor 
Wensindt't ueatite bean Unle retemblance to Sell't Fmti of liUm and timilar 
workt. of whkh tcveral have recendy appeared. More than half it occupied with 
trantbtion of and commentary on three coUcctioiu of " artidei of rdigioo" 
aicribed to Abu Hanifab (oi. 150 aji.). of which the firtt it regarded by the Pro- 
feaor at embodying Abu Hanifah't real opinions, whereat the others have Utde 
claim to genuinenea. To these collections there it prebxed an introduction 
sketching the history of Uamk theology, and there it appended a chapter deal¬ 
ing with later dcvelupmentt. The writer's profound acquatotance with Islamic 
Traditioa, of which he hat compiled a Concordance, is exhibited dtrougbuot the 
work. 

Extreme simplicity it indeed claimed lor the Muslim symtxd, which oonsisii 
of two propotitions, but the implkaiions of those propoiitiont proved by no 
meant simple, and presently gate rise to whole groups of theological and meta¬ 
physical syitemc. Ihe viesvs of those who gave their names to sects are mainly 
known from the works of conirovcrsialisis or hercsiologucs, of which teverd have 
recently been made accessible; implicit reliance cannot indeed be placed on tbeir 
statements, which, however, enable us to estimate the subtlety and variety of the 
doctrines adopted. Some Islamic autbon suppose that metaphysical theology was 
deliberately introduced into Islam by unsrilling convertSj^ who bt^ied thv.xb) to 
ruin the new religion. Similarly the Caliph who organized the translation of 
Greek literature into Arabic it taid to have been warned of the diiaitious cScct 
which (his enterprise would have on Islam. It it indeed likdy that difficultiet 
which had arisen in the development of Christian theology were suggested to 
Muilimt in chdr intercourse with Cbristiaiu; Professor Wensinck has caDcd acien- 
lion to many remarkable parallels in the ipeculaiiom of the two communities. 
Yet it wouhi seem that the foreign phikMOf^y was rsthcr called in to aid in the 
setttemeot of difikulliet which had arisen tponuneoutly than diat it was the 
source of ihote dillicuincs. Fskhr ti-din al-Razi found that the opening Surah of 
the Qur'an, of seven datiscs, suggested no fewer thtn 10,000 questions. 

The nunto of Artidet of Migion whidi uhimatdy formed the cmitent of 
orthodoxy did not reads anything like that number; the ooOectians which Pro- 
feiear Wensinck has handled fall short of our own modest ihuny-aioe. He has 
shown great ability at weU as contpicuous eruditioii in dctecthig the hcresict 
againt which the trtidei wen directed, in atrigning probable periods to the suc¬ 
cessive formiilatiant of die Creed, and ducidaiing opinions asneitle>< widi 
die names of the Muslim theolagians. His work wilt be regarded as a very aeiid 
and origiiud con t r i b n tioB to its tid))ect. D. S. M. 
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The Asdcinmn Irisads. By E. H. Mao. 9''x6*. Pp. mU+TJ. IttaHn' 
tions and map. First published in 1885. Reprinted, RoyM Anltoi)|>» 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Irdand. 

Students of anthropology will weictnne the appearance of the r^rint of lids 
book. Though it may not appeal to a wide cir^ of readers k retains its pori- 
tion as one of the most rdiabte works of reference relating to the Andamaii 
Islands and the aboriginal inhaintanti of those Uttloicnown islanda. Their 
interest will always be great as being the home of one branch of the widely 
scattered negrito race, a race whose origin it lost in dte mitts of antiquity. 

The Andaman Islands have always possessed a somewhat rinistcr repotaliaii 
since the days when they were described by Marco Polo—not from personal 
experience. Later from their violent storms and consequent danger to ahippng, 
and more recently as the Penal Settlement of the Indian Empire, and the borne 
of the Anopheles, or malarial mosquito. In spite of these drawbadu there are 
many worse stations today in the Far East, as the writer can testify. Mr. Man 
describes the customs, religion, and peculiarities of the Andamanese wah 
meticulous care. There is little to criticize in his presentment of the subjecti the 
plates are good and informative. 

The general conclusion it that the Andamanese are a prinsitive, not un¬ 
pleasant people when left to themselves. The efforts to bring them closer to 
civilization have met with little success and their resistance to the diseases of 
civilization seems to be nil. They have built up a resistance to malaria, however, 
which is lacking in the case of those foreign to the islands. 

One could wish that the book would have a wider public, but there are few 
people, one fears, who arc interested in this littlc-known corner of the world, 
and fewer still who have visited it. Perhaps the re-issue of this serious and 
important work may stimulate some interest. 

H. St.C. S. 


Twenty Yearn in Tibet. By David Macdonald. Seeley Service. 18s. 

There is a wonderful store of experience and real knowted^ in David Mac¬ 
donald s first book. The Land of the jMma. It probably gives the reader a 
quicker insight into the life and customs of Tibet than any other hook on the 
sul^cct. Everyone who has read it will welcome Twenty Tears in Tibet. 

This book may not be so valuable as a hook of reference. It conuins more 
personal and intimate experiences. There are, however, many chapters of absorb¬ 
ing interest, especially those describing the fli^t of the Dalai Lama to Indii, 
and the confidences of the Tashi Lama, now a fugitive in China. 

Dalai Lama's hurried journey, hotly pursued by the Chtneae, makes one 
of the most romantic chapters in modern history. His rdi^ on falling into 
David Macdonald’s hands must have been overwhelming. 

Into the small crowded British Agency of Yatung came His Holiness and his 
followers. A room was hurriedly vacated lor him, but realizing the 
of a^mmodation, he insisted on his liost sharing it with him. Prayers and 
rdignus OTemony proceeded regardless of the Christian onloiAer. No odsCr 
European hat been privileged to enjoy such intimades. 

T^ r^ attributed for the Dzungar assault on Somding, the home of 
uia * ‘"f ^i* Wtagmo, differs from die bdkf ctsmiiiih 

held in Ti^ The authm refers to the Dzungars as Mohammedans, and intro¬ 
duces the dislike of the pig at one reason for attacking Samdsng; Dorji Rugino 
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Vag die iacirtMdiie of die nw^Keil godde*. Ttbeiam $mat dut die 
Dtmgm tmt faUowen of die Ydlow Hk doctrine (Cdnim) and diet duy 
were biCMrIy opfioted to dw Red Hat wet (NyingmapaX of wkkk Samdiiig mat 
a atenmhoM, 

David kfacdoo^'a two visiti to I .haw dirow inttreitiiig l^it on owdRiwit 
in diet city. 

In tfOf he aeoampanied the Youngfaiuband Eapeditioo. The Dalai T me 
fled 10 ^tiv* and Chineie Anibant c a erriwd powerful influence in all affain. 

During hit ateoiH vitit with Sir Charlei Mi in ipai he found drcunutaoca 
greuiy Ranged. The Tibettpi had freed iheoitdvet from the Chinew yoke, 
and die Dalai Lama, having accepted our protection in Darjeeling daring die 
upheaval, welcomed Sir Cha^ Bell and David Macdonald at trusted hieodt. 

The flight of the Taahi I vnt and much penvining m it hat been dealt with. 
Tibet it aordy dittr ct ied over the d»cnce of one of her ettrmiil godheads. 
Everyone including the Dalai Lama longs tar hit return. Without him the 
tpiritual haute can never be considered complece. 

There it no enmity between the holy men themteivet. All the mischief has 
been caused by auendant officials. The Tatht Lanu's return would certainly 
help to ensure comentmenc in Central Asia. 

There are many descriptions of influential people widi whom the author came 
in cootaa during his remarltable life in Tib^ The long, smooth tide of 
dcacripcions of favours received bom and of thanks odered to various Europeans 
is interesting to those who are personally concerned. One cannot refrain from 
wishing that the valuable qiace occupied by all this had been used lor further 
reminiscences of teal Tibet. The reader can never tire of these. 

David Macdonald's style it simple and sincere. He it the friend of the most 
influential pco|de in Tibet. He carries the reader with him on his magic carpet 
across the most enrhsnliog country in the world. 

Thtis Wiim. 


Liusa. 


Noremter 11, 193a. 


THE LEAGUE COUNCIL'S DECISION WITH REGARD 
TO ASSYRIANS IN ‘IRAQ 

CtHiva, 

Dm-uiier 15 . 

Tht Couitdl 0/ (Ae Letpu 0/ Nttioni r».dsy pattei a resotnuoa adopting tie 
asesv 0/ tie Permanent Mandate! Commitnon that tie demand ol tie Attyriant 
for adrmnittratirc amtomomy nntiun 'Iraq amnot be aeeepted. 

Tie Cotmcil abo " noted svfrA satufatUon " tit ‘Iragi Goarrnment't intentioo 
to " teUet from onttide 'iraa a foreign expert to attist them for a Umited period 
m tit tetbtment of att landleti iniabitantt of ‘Irag, indmdimg Attyriant. and in 
tit canymig omt of litir icitmc for tit ttttltmmt of tit Attyriant in 'Iraq mndtr 
tmtaUt eonditiomt. and, to far at may be potable, in iomogtntrmt tmiu, it being 
wnderttood tiat tie eximmg rigilt of tie present popniation shall not it 
prefmdited.'' 

If liett mtainrtt do not proeidt a eomplett ttdntion of tie froUem, end there 
remain Attyriant rmtaiUmg or snsaMr to settle in Trag, tie Cormeit imtts to tie 
'IruW Ooeemmenl to la^e ett ptutiUe mtnsnrti to faciUmie tie smlmirui rtf 
sttjt Attyriant ettemierr.—" Tie Timet,” Detrmbtr 16. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ^ ROUTE 
IN THE PERSIAN GULF* 

Bf SQUADRON LEADER G. W. BENTLEY, 

D.F>G| R>A<P. 

T he Persian Gulf is of fundamental importance to the British 
Empire as a link in the air route from U) India because, 
without air bases in the Gulf, it would be difficult to move au> 
craft between these two countries. It has been said “The Perrian 
Gulf stands to British air power in almost the exact relation as the 
Suex Canal to the Royal Navy, namely, as an essential link in our air 
communication to the East, particularly for the passage of air forces 
in time of emergency.” 

There are four alternative routes from Egypt to India; 

(a) The Red Sea as far as Aden and ^en along the Soudtern 
Arabian and Makran coasts to Karachi. 

{b) Across the desert to ‘Iraq and along the South Persian littoral 
to Karadii. 

(e) From ‘Iraq to Quetta, across Persia. 

(d) From ‘Iraq, along the Arabian littoral to Oman, thence to the 
Makran coast and Karachi. 

The disadvantages of the route via Aden are: 

(i.) The distance is gready increased. 

(ii.) The climatic conditions along the coast of the Hadhramaut, 
which is affected by the south-west monsoon, are adverse during part 
of the year. 

(iu.) Natural facilities for alighting and taking oS along the coast 
of the Hadhramaut are poor in the case of flying boats and floatplanes. 

The routes across Persia suffer from t^ disadvantage that that 
country might be unwilling to afbrd facilities for the transit of air¬ 
craft, whilst the distance to be covered is too great to allow aircraft 
to make the passage withcnit alighting. It is true that the range of 
modtfn alrcrah is ever increasing, and though in the near future 

* Leetare given to the Royal Central Anan Society on Wiafnra^iy, Coccn>- 
ber t4, 1933, Air-Marihal Sir Robert BrookfrPopbam, KC.B., CMXi^ DAO., 
AfiXL, in the Chair. 
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nidi a lengthy flight mig^t no oi'»t7de to long lange mxiaiah, , 

it would be a breach of neutrality if a fordgh coijfltii^ were ctotaed in , 
the face of opposition by the Government concerned. 

This leaves the Arabian coast route to be considered. The fthidi 
influence amongst the tribes and states along the Arabian iusoral fit;; 
very strong, and we hope that it will increase radiCT dian &imoithr 
Some of the peoples show friendship towards us, whilst others display 
a marked respect 

Again, the distance to be covered along the Arabian coast, as wdl 
as its far-famed climate, vary but iitdc from those of the Persian side. 
In one important respect the Arabian coast is superior to that of Feisis^ 
namely, it possesses numberless inlets and unlimited stretches of water 
sheltered by reefs and shoals which provide excellent bases and refuges 
for flying boats or floatplanes working over those waters. It seems 
dear, therefore, that from both the polidcal and the air point of view 
this route offers a good solution of the problem, and it is with the 
development of the air bases along this route that my lecture is pri¬ 
marily concerned. No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron was the Royal Air Force 
unit entrusted with the task of establishing the route, and this narrative 
begins with the arrival of the flying boats at Basrah in March, 1929. 

No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron, consisting of three Southampton type 
flying boats, flew out from England and arrived in the Shatt al Arab 
on March 14, 1929. A permanent base had been prepared for them at 
Ma'qil, some four miles upstream from Basrah, and the Squadron 
has dintinued to work from this base up to the present time. 

Kuwait 

The Principality of Kuwait, which lies in the north-west comer of 
the Gulf, with frontiers adjoining the Kingdoms of ‘Iraq and Nejd, 
is an independent Arab state under British protection but is not a 
British Protectorate. The enlightened ruler, H.E. Shaikh Ahmad al 
Kabir, C.I.E. (who visited London in 1919 and was received by H.M. 
the King), preserves the friendliest relations with H.M. Government, 
who are represented in Kuwait by a Resident Political Agent. Btiddi 
influence is paramount in this principality, which thus pesents no 
obstacle to the establishment of a refuelling base within its hortiers 
if this were necessary. In fact, a landing-ground already exists duf^de 
the town of Kuwait, and it has been used on many occasions by the 
Royal Air Force. 







tt nded bfy lUiig Abey Azalbn Saod. It i« known>s the Hau qoMC 
and it req>atied as {on%B taritoiy, that is to say, aircraft keep oQdide 
the diree mile limit of its territorial waters. Tliis oo^ stretdies |or a ■ 
somewhat indefinite distance to the southward, but die only patt’ 
which concerns the air route is that part which lies between the Kuwait 
frontier and the Bahrain Islands, a distance of about aoo uiiles, whidi 
presents no obstacle to the passage of aircraft. Huoughout its length 
it abounds in sheltered water suitable for flying boats, and there is 
litde doubt that there is much flat land suitable for aircraft landings 
grounds. This is a matter of considerahle comfort for those working 
along the route, especially as it is believed that though Ibn Saud 
demands that foreign aircraft shall not violate his territory, he may 
reasonably be expected to allow the hospitality of his shores to aircraft 
in distress. Thus the obstacle caused by this length of coast is some¬ 
what diminished. 


Bahrain 

The Principality of Bahrain, which consists of one large island and 
several small ones, is an independent Arab state under the protection 
of H.M. Government, but is not a British Protectorate. Thus its status 
is similar to that of Kuwait. It is governed by Shaikh Hamad, C.SJ., 
the eldest son of Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifa, K.C.I.E., who 
abdicated in May, 1923, and who still lives in retirement at Muharrak, 
the second largest town in the islands.* Sh aikh Hamad is assisted in 
the government by a British Finandal Adviser, whilst several im¬ 
portant posts, notably diat of the Director of Customs, are also held by 
British Officers in his service. H.M. Government is represented in the 
state by n Resident Polidcal Agent who exercises jurisdiedon in respect 
of all British and fordgn subjects, and very friendly reladons are ntain- 
tsuned bodt with the ruler and with the people of the islands. No 
restricdmis are placed on the use of Bahrain by British aircraft, and its 
central position in the Gulf, together with the splendid facilities it Can 
ofler fm both landplanes and flying boats, marks it as an important air 
base in die future; it is a key position to the Gulf Routt. 

* if was reputed in the Press on Oecanber 14, 193a, that Shaikh Isa had 
dt^ OBDecUiberp and thatbe had been siKteeded by Siaikh Hamad, 
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Hm Tiodal OMMt 

The Trudal coast (so named because the sma}l states ts 4 kb com¬ 
pose it are subject to a number of treaties with Great &hain h*t>dSi% 
them to a truce one with dte other) is that part of thb north-west tinast 
of Oman from the Shaikhdom of Ras al Ki^mah to the Shaikhdom of 
Abu Dhabi, and includes the Shaikhdoms of Umm al Qaiwain, Ajman, 
Sharjah, and Dabai. They are all independently administered tribal 
Principalities governed by independent Arab Shaikhs, and their relations 
with H.M. Government are maintained by the Honourable the Poli¬ 
tical Resident in the Persian Gulf, who is represented on the coast by ' 
a resident native agent. Under the treaties which were negotiated by 
the British Government in the first half of the nineteenth century Ae 
Shaikhdoms bound Aemselves not to commit acts of piracy and not to 
war upon each oAer by sea. Later, in Ae treaty known as the Treaty 
of Peace in Perpetuity,” negotiated in 1853, Aey agreed that, m Ae 
event of aggression at sea by any one of Aem, Ae injured party would 
not retaliate, but would refer Ae matter to the British authorities. 
They further agreed Aat no party would make war upon anoAer, 
but Aat Aey would refer Aeir disputes to Ae Resident. These treaties 
have, m Ae main, been loyally observed, but eaA state remains 
strongly independent, and aU are hot-beds of intrigue and potential 
strife. Thus negotiations for Ae establishment of a refuelling base 
on this coast were expected to be, and indeed proved to be, of a long 
and tedious character. 


Kuacat 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman, H.H. Saiyid Said, is an inde¬ 
pendent potentate, who recently succeeded his faAer, Saiyid Taimur 
bin Faisal bin Turki, K.C.I.E. Some of Ae peoples of Ae mterior 
and of Ae (^st east of Muscat dispute his auAority, but Ae inhabi¬ 
tants of Ae important coastal strip known as Ae Batina acknowledge 
him as Sultan. Muscat has commercial treaties vriA France and Ae 
United States, as well as wiA H.M. Government, but Ae poUtical 
treaties between Great Britain and Muscat have led to close ties w^ch 
render British influence predominant. The Government was unA 
rec^tly assisted by a BntiA Finandd Adviser in Ae SKvk* of Ae 
Sultan. a^Ae native levies are commanded by a BritiA officer 
d«ach«l from rite Induin Army. H.M. Government is n^fed 
by a Resident Political Agent who also holA a Consul's commission 
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No obnwkii placed in die «rap of the derelop-^-vt of aviation is die 
State td Miucat, and dioug^ die town of Muscat lies somewhat off die 
tnck of atiaaft proceeding to India hom du Peniiai Giil4 it it miK 
portant as a point of departure for short ran^ aircraft %ii^ hv«||i)i the 
Gulf to Baluchistan and India. 

Tha Talk of XTo. aOS (TJI.) aquUbna 

The work which lay before No. »>3 (F.B.) Squadron consisted 
of sekctiog and establishing the air bases along this route. 

The political side was dealt with by the Itoident, assisted by the 
officers of the Indian Political Dqiartmem stationed in the Gulf. As 
may be expected from consideradon of die polidcal factors, their work 
was chiefly concerned with the Trudai Shaikhs of Oman. In dds 
they were supported by the flying boats of the Squadron and by H.M. 
sloops stadoned in the Gulf, both of which sup^Jied the transport and 
accommodadon required on the frequent: polidcal missions. These 
negotiations were nearly always protracted and painfully slow, and 
when temperatures were high with a humidity of 90 per cent, they 
called for a standard of patience not easily attained. Nevertheless, 
the polidcal Officers upheld the fine traditions of their Service, and 
rare indeed were the occasions when any kind of ill-feeling was left 
amongst these turbulent Shaikhs or their unruly followers. 

Technically the work of the Squadron consisted of selecting the 
sites of landing-grounds and flying boat anchorages, of marking out 
the landing-grounds, laying moorings and maintaining them, installing 
tanks or other arrangements for refuelling, arranging rest-houses, 
erecting W/T stations, and of dealing with many other questions too 
numerous to mention. Not the least part of the work consisted of 
gaining a diorough knowledge of the Arabian side of die Gulf, and 
it am be no exaggeration to say, at any rate so far as die physical out¬ 
line of the coast, shoals, and shallows is concerned, that the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of the Squadron must be almost without precedent. 
In a genH^ way much useful work was done by flying over or visiting 
eyety town, viUt^ or hamlet on die coast, cre^g good feeling 
nddi the Akrabs and making them accustomed to the sight of aircraft 
and he^iiag them to overcome theit prqudke against mechanical con- 
ttivmices. Arab Shaikhs and other notables were taken for dmrt 

%Shts and occasionally on vints to distant phires. The political 
, toek passage in the bous n^ienrver posdble, as 
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it often enabled them to save diqii of travd w1«sb visiting di«»nt or 
inaccessible points in theft administrative areas, officers 

sometimes accompanied the flights and gave the ben(£t eft ffior ddB 
to tribesmen. 

The flying boats of No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron made ffieir dSnit m 
the Gulf by a flight to Bahrain in April, 1929. This fli^t is di 
ing interest only as the first one, but it is important to note that Ihe 
Shaikh of Bahrain showed his interest in flying by paying a cerentonial 
visit to his neighbour, the Shaikh of Qatar, by air. This visit of the 
flying boats caused much excitement at Doha, where the Shaikh eft 
Qaur resides, many of the inhabitants wading far ftrto the water to 
get a closer view of the boats. It is recorded that such a large 
crowd climbed on to the deck of a eihow which was propped up on 
the beach that the dhow fell over, scattering the occupants in all direc¬ 
tions. 

This flight was followed fti May by a much more extended cruise, 
which, besides being a long one, was important because it lay the 
foundation of all the work which was carried out by the Squadron in 
the Gulf. The objects of the cruise were; 

1. To tolea a site for a landing-ground at Bahrain and to arrange 
for a rest-house. 

2. To select a point for refuelling on the Peninsula of Oman. 

3. To reconnoitre the coast as far as Muscat. 

4. To examine a proposed landing-ground near Muscat, to acquire 
a building suitable for a W/T station, and to arrange for refuelling 
and mooring facilities in Muscat Cove. 

The task at Bahrain and Muscat was, as might be expected, com¬ 
paratively simple, and during the months which followed rest-houses 
were fitted out and landing-grounds marked at both places. At 
Bahrain the old quarantine station on the south shore of Khar Khaliya 
was acquired and reconditioned for use by visiting R.A.F. personnd. 
The landing-ground selected was situated about hdf a mile from the 
rest-house, near the Shaikh’s palace, and though it left a good deal to 
be desired, it was considered suitable for use by aircraft of the Royal 
Aft Force making the passage to India. A larger and better landing- 
ground on the island of Muharrak, situated on the other side of Khm 
Khaliya, was noted but not developed because it was comparativdy 
inaccessible from Manama. Moorings for flying boats were laid in 
Khor Khaliya immediately opposite die rest-house, and arrangtnwAtt 
for refuelling were placed in the hands of a local firm. Khor 
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4 4 theet wata: wiikh is almost knd-lo^Kd, aad is dms 

an 4 x<^tent alightiDg and moorfaig plaoe^^for flying tidini. Like ^quitjr 
ndwr pra of the Axsdnan coasti die land » and there is but htde 
{»ntecdoa from the force of the wind, hut experience soon showed that 
the bna^ had no difficulty in ridiog out the strongest normal winds. 

At Muscat a house was rented in the town and was «]U^ped &x 
service as a Royal Air Force W/T station as well as a r^diouse. 
The nearest flat land suitable as a landing-^ound was locamd amongst 
the hills at Beit al Falaj, some h>ur miles from Muscat. It was not 
an ideal landing-ground, but no other flat land existed within easy 
range of Muscat, and as it was considered suitable for the liinited 
use to which it would be put by aircraft of the Royal Air Force it 
was cleared of obstructions and marked out as an aerodrome. Moor¬ 
ings for flying boats were laid in Muscat Cove, near the coal yard, 
where a building was reconditioned as a fuel store, but otherwise 
refuelling arrangements were dealt with by a local firm. 

Muscat Cove is not a good place for flying boats. It is surrounded 
by very high land and is too small for urcraft to use as an alighting 
or taking-ofl area. Aircraft, therefore, are obliged to perform these 
manoeuvres in the open sea, where the swell from the Indian Ocean 
is sometimes bad and in strong winch the sea becomes very rough. 
Consequently Muscat can never make a really satisfactory base for 
either landplanes or seaplanes, but both for political and domestic 
reasons it serves as a useful base for aircraft of the Royal Air Force 
working on that coast. 

The nearest place suitable for flying boats is the splendid land¬ 
locked Khor Jarama, situated some 90 miles south-eastwards along 
the coast-near Ras al Hadd. Khor Jarama has dbe advantage of 
much fiat land in its vicinity, and, in fact, a fine landing-ground 
already exists on Ras al Hadd itself. Hus landing-ground was marked 
out some years ago by the Royal Air Force-Command at Aden, and 
though it has now been transferred to the operational zone of the ‘Iraq 
Command, thb locality belongs radier to the South Arabian route 
and therefore comes outside the scope of this lecture. 

Bahrain and Muscat, then, were soon made suitable for use by 
die flyii^ boats, and in 1930 crews vmc regularly visiting and living 
for dwrt periods at these places. At Muscat a permanent staff of 
three airmen was roained h>r the puipose of operating the W/T 
station, and they were rdkved at dueMnonthly intervs^ by fr»h 
airmen Lom die i^nal staff in ‘Iraq. Thus the Royal Air Force 
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poMcned a good teae in a ctntrai position in dw and aoodua 
useful one at die eUiiiae efstern end of dK Gtdf touie. 

There remained the Oman Peninsula. 

Before the arrival of the Squadron it was known d»t Jtaa 4 
Khaimah possessed a good creek which would probably be ndtable 
for flying boats, and also that near die creek diere was a large area 
of flat land. Accordingly on the first cruise it was decided K> viak 
Ras al Khaimah, examine its facilities for aircraft, and, if considered 
suitable, to negotiate terms under which the Shaikh would permit 
fuel supplies to be kept there with guarantees for its safe custody. 
The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf accompanied the boats, 
and the visit is of interest, not only because it lOas the first of a long 
series, but because it marked the commencement of long and tedious 
negotiations with Shaikh Sultan bin Salim. The Residency Agent, 
Khan Bahadur Isa, was present to meet the travellers, and soon aftei^ 
wards the Shaikh came to call on die R.P.G. All seemed well, but 
when the Shaikh was offered a flight in the flying boat he said that 
he would go orjy if the native Residency Agent would accompany 
^ him. This was agreed to and he iriade a flight, but it was the one 
iid so. Later in the day the R.P.G. returned his call, but 
die Shaikh was late in keeping the appointment and the Resident left 
without seeing him. Thus the general atmosphere was not prominng, 
and after a letter of protest at his behaviour had been drawn up the 
flying boat left. 

It was decided. However, to press on negotiations with the Shailtk. 
TTie creek seemed very suitable for flying boats, and near by there was 
a fine stretch. vft perfeedy flat sand which seemed to be a ready-made 
landing gi^und for aeroplanes. Investigations showed that no other 
place alonA the Trucial coast possessed facilities equal to those of Ras al 
“utse each town was visited and its possibilities 
'[““gated. Even the inlets of the Musandam Peninsula 
^«itamined, but aU these were very deep, surrounded by precipitous 
^Ms, and there was no suitable flat land near them. Moreover, it 
‘ is probable that in summer living conditions amongst these sun-baked 
diffs would be insupportable. The only towns on the Tnicial coast 
which were at aU suitable for flying boats were Umm al Qaiwam and 
Dabai, but both were much inferior to Ras al Khaimah. Neatly ^ 
had fet land near diem, but it should be remembered that the route 
was int<^ for use joiialy by flyii^ boats and landplanes of the 
Royal Air Force, and if there Was no shdteted water djete ewdd be 
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no ^uMkai «f a ^nmg boK bne. THe c^ea tea ia die loadMtat 
put <d the Gi^ is joot at all siiitaUe lixr flying boMs tnaaceuvring 
aa to w off die wntrr because, apart from die ever>presaU' pbsiibiUqr 
at KH^ seal, die pteveiling ao^-west wind causes a lot^ swdl to 
ndl up cm die Tnidal oiast on a good many days of die year. 

It is posnUe diat Abu DbaH tnigfat ^ve been suitable fer beifr 
types of aircraft, but ia geographical position put it out cd the quesdon. 

Ras al Khahnnh was next visited by the flying boats in June, 1939. 
The Piditical Agent at Bahrain accompanied them, and on this occa¬ 
sion the Shaikh received his visitors quite correcdy. Thereafter many 
visits were paid to the mwn—in fac^ the flying boats sdifem cruised 
in the Gulf without rehielling in die creek and sometimes spen<*ng 
the night there. Throughout 1929 refueUing was carried out freon 
a bakara vdiich brought die. fuel from Sharjah, where it was smred 
under the care of Khan Bahadur Isa who lived in the town. 

In 1929 also, an emergency landing-ground and refuelling base was 
selected at Sohar, a town halfway along die jBatina coast, between 
Ras al Khaimah and Muscat. This refuelling base could not be 
used by flying boats owing to the swell which frequendy rolls up on 
that coast, but it was useful for land aircraft operating between Ras 
al Khaimah and Muscat. There was no difSculcy in arranging this 
ground; the Wali of Sohar holds his appointment under Muscat, 
and the small amount of work entailed in turning a bare stretdi of 
land into a serviceable landing-ground was undertaken by ium person¬ 
ally. An dd tower near his residence was reconditioned as a fuel 
store. 

It is worthy of note that in September, 1930, two flying boats made 
the 150 miles land crossing from Abu Dhabi to Sohar. The object 
of this flight was n> reconnoitre the country between these two points 
and to gain some knowledge of it. The first few miles consisted of 
the conqiaratively flat coastal plain, Iwt this was soon succeeded by 
sandy ridges, and then rough and stony ground. 'Diis was followed 
by the foothills and rugged nmuntains of the Western Hajar, tiMch 
ajqieared to rise to about 5,000 or 6,000 feet. The flying boats then 
n<ne out over the coastal plain of the Batina. It was a most inmrest- 
ing flight, though a somewhat anxious one, as a good deal of ^ 
country sermeH quite unsuitable for even a land aircraft to alight cm. 

intemsting - stviTsimu to the work at die Squadron indudrd 
oocati ona l #^ts to Karachi and, later, to Masira Ifland and Merbat,* 
on Am South And^ coast, where a meetk^ wra vffuted widi afr- 
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craft from the Aden Comtnapd. The South Arabian loiHe «, 
ever, ratihcr outside the scope of air development in the Persiao <3tdf. 
On the flights to Karachi, the flying boats normally followed Ae 
Gulf route to Muscat and crossed from Aere to Gwadur, Aough oa 
one or two occasions Aey made Ae Arect A^t between Ras al 
Khaimah and Gwadur. Gwadur, togeAer wiA tl» surroundiog 
area of some 300 square miles, is held by Ac Sultan of Muscat. It is 
governed by a Wali, and for several years Imperial Airways have used 
an aerodrome some miles outside Ae town. The flying boats alighted 
in eiAer Ae east or west bay, whiAever was free from swell or roug^ 
sea, and during Aese visits arrangements were made for storage of 
fuel and refuellmg of flying boats. The section of Ae route from Ae 
Trucial coast to Karachi Aus presented no difficulty, except to short- 
range aircraft, for whiA provision for refuelling was made at Sohar 
and Muscat. 

Meanwhile negotiations wiA Shaikh Ras al KhaimA continued. 
At times he seemed disposed to agree, at oAers he refused to Ascuss Ae 
matter, and sometimes he maintained that, even if he consented, he 
would be unable to guarantee the safety of eiAer fuel or flymg boats 
if Ae Shihu and Bedomn from Ae interior took offence at his ammde 
and raided his town. Probably his real reason for withholding sanAon 
was fear of giving political opponents in his own town a good oppor- 
tumty for taking aAon against him, and also doubt as to Ae opinion 
of Ae other Shaikhs along Ae coast. This unsatisfactory state con¬ 
tinued unul May, 1930, when it was decided to locate a fuel barge 
in Ae creek at Ras al Khainuh. This barge, whiA had been pre¬ 
pared at BasrA, was towed to Henjam by one of Ae Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company’s tankers and from Acre was tal^en to Ras al KhaimA 
by H.M. sloop Cyclamen. She was Acn towed to Ae creek by a 
motor-boat, but soon after crossing Ae bar Ae grounded. At Ais 
stage a party of Ae Shaikh’s men arrived and Areatened to fire on 
the motor-boat if she attempted to continue towing; Ae barge was 
Aerefore anchored securely and left m Aat position. Such an ind- 
(tent could not be overlooked, and soon afterwarA a flying boat con¬ 
veying Ae Resident and Ae Senior Air Staff Officer, ‘Iraq Comsoand, 
and H.M. sloops Triad and iMpin, arrived at Ras al KhaimA. Mean¬ 
while Ae Shaikh decided to mAe a demonstration. To do he 
induced a mob of Siuhu and oAer warlike inhabitants of Ae intaior 
to appear on Ae scene and to nuke a show of force, and Aey w^ all 
rearfy to demonstrate when Ae fl;^ng boat and ships arri^. The 
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fly«^ boat aligbt^ in ibe Ifgoon to ^)end the nigh^ and in the even¬ 
ing ^ crew had a af^odtd view of &e Shdiu executing tiieir curioiu 
war dahw on the bank too yards away. Lengthy negotiations fdUowei^ 
and at latt tire Shidkh, acting on the advice of his relative the %adth 
of Siarjah, agreed to allow abcraft to use the lagoon unmolested and 
to, guard the fuel It came to light afterwards that the Shihu tbeti 
demanded handsome remuneration from the Shaikh utrder threat Of 
attack, and the Shaikh was forced, to pay. He afterwards com|dt<ned 
to the Residency Agent that having spent a bt of money he had gained 
notiiing. During die next month, July, the visiting flying boats saw 
a large number of Shihu outside the Agent’s house and, on inquiry, 
were told that they were paying their respects and assuring the Agent 
that they would not engage in such a demonstration again. This may 
have been a personal affair with the Residency Agent, who was an 
influential man on the coast, but it gave a sign that these men har¬ 
boured no particular hostility towards the flying boats. 

After this incident our relations with the Shaikh continued satis¬ 
factorily until the early summer of 1931, when he reopened die ques¬ 
tion. At this time, however, the R.P.G. was absent born the Gulf 
and the Shaikh agreed to postpone representations until his return. 
Meanwhile, in July, 1931, two “ Wapiti ” landplanes from No. 84 
Squadron, Shaibah, were escorted to Ras al Khaimah by the flying 
boats, and thus were the first land aircraft to alight on the landing 
ground there. The visit caused a good deal of interest at Ras al 
Khaimah; a large number of the inhabitants turned out to see the 
aeroplanes and a working party was engaged to refuel diem. Hie 
Shaikh grumbled, but no incident occurred, and the aircraft lefi 
in the afternoon of the same day. 

Flying boats continued to visit Ras al Khaimah, but later in die 
year (1931) the Shaikh definitely announced that he would not commit 
himself to an agreement for aircraft to use his territory. It was there- 
considered profidess to continue negotiations, because although 
the ^sikh himself showed some disposition to come to terms, he 
seemed powerless to do so in the face of local opposition. The flying 
boats'continued to use the creek, however, firsdy because the fuel dump 
was located there and secondly because the Shaikh had said on several 
oerasions that he had litde or no (Ejection to flyii^ boats of the Royal 
Abr Force using the place, but he would not allow dvil aircraft to 
mtue. By ^ time, however, the prospect of Imperial Airways bant- 
feniag their route fiom the Persian to the Arabian side of the Gulf was 
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in «ght skI fe was toparjdve a ^toe Aould be femnd iwIbA oodd 

be used by them. Their ^ifanmit with Pmia was to exp*m oft 
Match 31, and it was fm^osed that they diodd «•» flying boat* 
HmiUr to those in use in the Royal Air Force. Several saggcstioi^'^ 
for flying boat bases w«;fc involuted, but were found unsoitaUe 
and rejected. It was Aen decided to try Dabai if the »i8ilch WoiiM 
give his consent. Negotiations followed, and thou]^ at one time R 
seemed likely that an arrangement could be made wid» him, dm auetupt 
broke down. In February, 1933, the Government of Persia totended 
their agreement with Imperial Airways until May 31, and in March 
Imperial Airways came forward with a new project for using land 
aircraft instead of flying boats along the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf. This materially changed the situation and, as the estal^shment 
of a landing-ground suitable for Imperial Airways assumed prime 
importance, the political and Royal Air Force authorities now turned 
their attention in this direction. 

Efforts were then made to find an aerodrome in a suitable podtion 
on the Peninsula of Oman, without regard to flying boat requirements. 
Kalba on the Batina coast, Dibah at the foot of the mountains at the 
east side of Musandam and Sharjah, were examined. Dibah was the 
most suitable geographically because it was nearer to Gwadur, but of 
the three Sharjah was considered the most suitable from every other 
point of view. 

, , Sir Hugh Biscoe, the Political Officer, therefore visited Sharjah in 
April, 1932, and opened negotiations with the Shaikh. Final agreement 
was not reached, however, and later the Shaikh refused to grant facilities. 

It subsequently transpired that die reason for this was that his rela¬ 
tions threatened to murder him unless he handed over to them the 
major portion of the fees which it was proposed to grant him. It 
was also discovered that the inhabitants of Dabai and the Shaikh of 
Ras al Khaimah had brought strong opposition to bear against him: 
dm people of Dabai because they scented the possible rise of Siarjah 
to greater importance than their own town; the Shaikh eff Rat al 
Khaimah because of jealousy. After reasdng months of patient nego¬ 
tiation by die Resident and missing a great opportunity of inorea^g 
the impiortance of his town and enriching humelf, it is not (hfficult to 
imagine his feelings when a neighbouring Shaikh Svbr-i'.the dhmer. 

In consequence of the fomkdown the Resident, with two flying 
boa^ viatsd Sharjah in May^ and such a measure of ag^«.caicnt was 
r*ichwi that lamr in the month two “ Wapiti aircraft of No. 84 
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V down ‘lia<| and bfoiei ea lie am- 
of ^mjah toed: a friendly iuUAat in die afr- 
onafr, die Visit ^ve the Shaikh of Ras al Khaiinah an oppornmity 
tx> tdee definite action. A few days later he threattned the life of the 
ffl taifch of ^larjoh, and a party of men acting under his dtders Tbited 
die aerodrome and destroyed the landing'drclie. An immediate and 
aeiioiis wamii^ was delivered to him, and it had the desired effect. 
At din stage dw Persian Government extended their agreement mdi 
Ifflptaial Airways until October 31. 

lii June the Resident again visited Sharjah with every expectation 
of concluding a satisfactory agreement. He found, however, that the 
Shaikh’s brothers were still maintaining an obstructive attitude and, 
in addition, great pressure was being brought to bear from Dabai, 
whose people feared that die mail steamer’s port of call might be trans¬ 
ferred from there to Sharjah. The people of Sharjah, on the other 
hand, were most anxious that the steamer should call at their port, 
and it seemed certain that if the transfer could be arranged they 
would strongly support their Shaikh. The signing of the agreement 
was again held up, but the Shaikh promised to collect building 
material for .a rest-house and to permit an engineer to be sent 


flr 

<br«Ar. The townsfolk 


down. 


In July, on the eve of the conclusion of the agreement which he 
had worked so patiendy and unremittingly to achieve. Sir Hugh 
Biscoe died on board H.M.S. Bideford when he was on his way to 
Sharjah. By his death the country lost an able administrator and the 
Royal Air Force a suunch friend. 

Negotiations were continued by the Political Agent from Kuwait, 
and on July 22 the Shaikh of Sharjah signed the agreement for the 
-establishment of a landing-ground at his town. 

Under die agreement the Shaikh accepts full responsibility for the 
p>\tbxtion of the rest-house and aerodronie and, in return, he is to 
reemve payments for the guard, for the use of the aerodrome, and as 
rratt frnr the rest-house. Thus the last reniaining difficulty on the 
Arafaan coast air link through the Persian Gulf was overcome, and 
henrcfrnih ainsaft may pass along it without difficulty or hamrd. 

: In conclusion, the interest and assistance of HJd. sloops in die 
Persian Gulf were gready appreciated. Their presence in du^ watets, 
ready m all times to assist die dying boats, was a suj^iort to the 
Squadron, and provided one of the best demoiittrationi Of oo-opeeation 
bi^eim ikx^ and 6ytag boats ffiat h# yet been given., 
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In opei^g the discussion, one member said: We^oold r eir wub e r 
why we first came to the Persian Gulf at aQ and why and how the 
Tnidal coast got its name; I was out there «nd made die tKig^md 
survey of the l^d. 

The first name of that coast was the Pirate coast, smd die 3 Ea« 
India Company could not risk any ship ^ing up the Gulf cm account 
of the pirates. So the Navy was called in and, as a result of the Britidi 
Government’s naval action, the piracy was stopped and the truce made 
with all the chiefs which our lecturer rightly said gave the coast its 
new name. Now there is safety and the possibility of conunercc being 
carried on in peace, and it is entirely due to the acdon of the Briddi 
Government during the past 150 years. 

The Shaikhs on that coast in the old days usually succeeded by 
murdering the rightful heirs. I would say that about 60 per cent, 
of the chiefs hold their positions either by murdering their brothers 
or having them murdered. You can see from this that they are not 
a homely, genial lot, and it is entirely due to the British Government 
that the conditions are such as they are now. 

Another member said: With regard to initiative and co-operation, 
I should like to recall a note in my diary in August, 1930. A flying 
boat left Basrah when the temperature was 125 degrees in the shade 
and flew to Bahrain, where they spent three nights; the crew were 
unable to sleep because of the heat. They were asked to take on 
board a sailor who was suffering from heat exhaustion; they flew 
him back to Basrah, where he made good recovery. That is only one 
of their useful services. 

When we first arrived in 1929 with flying boats, as new-comers 
we were dependent upon others for advice, and were greatly inddited 
to Sir Hugh Biscoe for his help. I want particularly to acknowledge 
die hospitality and assistance we received from Captain Prion at Bahrain 
and the Political Agent at Muscat, and also the ho^itality we received 
from other officials in the Gulf. 

I diould like to say that the nature of the surface on the Ar^hm 
side of the Persian Gulf is very suitable for flying, being flat 

I think the speaker referred to the good work on the part the 
flying boat crews. The temperature in the hidl of one of the tnats 
Was 90 degrees during the day. If you take into account the butnidity 
I &ink you will agree diat the work of both cdiicers and men was 
'worthy of praise. 
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'Hie CMreaui then «dd: Lufiet'and 'GBideffien,-~11te fikuMioii 
d diis route abag ld^tjtill it one of die romances of tl^ Britidi£mpbe. 
It is alw an extraoniioary exantf^ of conperation between the Go^Bin> 
ment and the Air Foroe; the fighting sOrvion arid the potided 
'side. 

Squadron Leader Bendey uttered two sentences which I should fike 
you particularly to notice. The first was: “ If you persist you find hO 
diffi^ties.” He did not mention what diese difficulties were, btit 
there were all sorts of things—housing for flying boats, fittings going 
wrong, the heat, etc.—he has made light of them all, as was done 
by No. 203 Squadron in doing thdr job. We might well rememher 
this sentence to-day. The second sentence was, " One of die jobs was 
to create good feeling.” This had to be done in all kinds of ways, as 
well as in diplomacy. So the R.A.F., the youngest Service, has con¬ 
tinued the tradition of the Navy in the Persian Gulf. 


APPENDIX A 

OliiBMe and Mateorolocr 

The climate of the Persian Gulf is too well known to need much recapitulatiott; 
it is not only very hot at times, but is extremely humid during the hottest months 
of July, August, and September. In winter the weather is good, punctuated at 
infrequent intervals by windy and rainy conditions similar to those experienced in 
the English Channel, though not so cold or quite so boisterous. 

The prevailing wind is the north-west Shamal, which blows for shout nine 
months in the year, whilst in June and July it is almost incessant for about forty 
days. The Shamal brings much dust from die plains of ‘Iraq, and on occasions die 
hazy conditions thus set up persist even as far as Karachi. 

In winter a south-east wind, called the Kaus, alternates with the Shamal and 
brings with it gloomy weather accompanied by squalls and sometimes a good deal 
of rain. 

Fog sometimes occurs in the mornings near the coast and adjacent desert, hut 
it seldom rues above a few hundred feet and only lasts a few hours. Airer^ nor¬ 
mally fly aliove it. The Persian Gulf fogs are very wet and, like the heavy dews 
which occur there in summer, they saturate everything which is exposed to dion. 

The Gulf is. not altopxher unhealthy ftw Europeans and, curiously enough, the 
summer wtiiis to be more healthy than die winter. This is due to die prevaleace 
of fevo’s in Winter, which are a more serious matter than the comparatively htriii^ 
ten but aggravating complaints such as prickly heat and boils Whidi sire common 
io.*ummer. 

^pMVing generally, flying conditions in the Persian Gulf are good. The odnA 
raidy attain a force tufScient to interfere with die movements of sdrcnlt rod 
iddom cause wconveiiience Of any sort The open sea, like soy othar large prot^ 
, area, becomes wry toi;^ at times, but a flying boat is not designed to ali|jld dn, 
or off flom, the open sea: die requites Altered swter for toil purpose. Ho# 
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dteArabuBcoaMofdieFcniasGulf fhowioneof ittbenciiaracteritdci. Tttrov^ 
oitt iu length it hsu endlen stretchei of thdtered waKr cauied by inleti, ^Jeoiag 
iilaodi, tandbanks, and shoali. It it also by no means impossible that closer invea- 
tigation might reveal that within the vast shoals which protect some parts of die 
coast there is am|Me shallow water suitable as refuges for flying boats. At re^ntls 
alighting areas, then, die west side of the Persian Gulf favours flying boats ptc^- 
ably more than any other area over which British flying boats operate. 

Dust, though somewhat disconcerting to a new anival, never attaint the inten¬ 
sity of a desert dust-storm and rarely seriously inconveniences airmen experienced 
in flying over these waters. The chief difficulty it encountaed when attempting 
to identify points on some featureless and probably inadequately charted part 
the coast, but here good navigadon and experience generally solve the problem. 
Briefly, it was the experience of No. 103 ^.B.) Squadron that, in ajate of the 
reputation of the Gulf and of all that has been said of it by travellers, the flying 
boats were never prevented by weather from keeping to a prearranged programme 
if it was urgently necessary for them to do so. 


APPENDIX B 

Th« rijlBB Boatsi 


From 1929 to 1931 No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron consisted of three Southampton- 
type flying boats, which were succeeded in 1931 by three Rangoon-type boats. 

The Southampton is a comparatively small flying boat, carrying normally a 
crew of five, which consists of two officers, a fitter, a rigger, and a wireless 
operator. The hulls are built of duralumin, and as no inflammable material is 
kept inside, cooking arrangements are installed and the boon of smoking is per¬ 
mitted. The rigger generaly acts as cook because, as a rule, his duties are less 
exacting than those of the other two airmen. A cook who is skilful in combating 
the back-draught in the hull can turn out a good meal when the aircraft is in 
flight, and in No. m3 (F.B.) Squadron breakfast and other meals in the air 
rnultcd in much saving of time when long flights were in progress. A compara¬ 
tively large supply of water is carried by flying-boats working in the Persian Gulf. 

Sleeping arrangements consisted of two or three cots slung against the air- 
^ft s side and a couple of canvas hammocks which when in use were slung 
between the engine bearers. In practice the cots were not used, because the hulls 
were too small for such refinements when the whole crew was on board, and as 
the smallest saving in weight was important in those heavily-laden aircraft, the 
rots were dispenwd with. In winter the crew slept head-to-foot throughout die 
length of the hull, and their bedding consisted of specially light sleemng-bags and 
flying-iackets. In summer all hands slept outside on the centre^ection of die 


Living eonditioM in such cramped quarters were necessarily difficult, espedafly 
under adverse wither conditions, both hot and cold; as so often happens in such 
^. however, the crews maintained a wonderful spirit and became 

T advantage. Although warm weathef Z- 

a' **'* humidity were irery hard 

wirdes. qKratom tapping 

wdfl^r^raS, Tk *” irnaginatmia^ 

others whose work calls for less physical rodurance!^ 
•nils, however, presents only one side of the picture, ^ the other tide was 
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lovdj weather, with beih bjru«u aiid:^eir 4 aei> But wbaterer the cooHitimi, 
(be cheerinen and joad-ieUawibip of die ctewt ronrined cooitant, and it waa a 
ucrv.<i>dijig aourte of pleasure to work nritb than. 

With the arrival of die RangotUt fiying boat Uvii^ condhiona afloat were much 
improved. The hull of thia bw ia a deal hqer dun dun of the Soioh'mp' 
ton and is et}uipped with a certain dq|ree id comfort. The crew coiuisti of 
two officers, two fitters, a rigger, and a wireless operator, and in the two cabioa 
whidi take lq> the major portion of the hull tleeping«>ts are provided for all of 
them. Large scuttles let in plenty of light and air to the cabins, so that in aome 
(d the worst of the hot weuher memtos of the crew can work, eat, and slW^ 
innde the hull. Nevertheless life, even in these large boats, is not a bed of roses 
for the crews and in no way lessened their pleasant contemplation of unlimited 
water, eomforuble beds, and long drinks when they returned to thdr base. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ROWANDUZ 
ROAD* 


Br A. M. HAMILTON 

F irstly, let me explain the objects of ^tRowasduz Road. The 
countries adjoining Northern ‘Iraq arc Syria, Turkey, and Persia. 
‘Iraq is bounded on the north and east by the 21 agro 8 range trf 
mountains. The Zagros contain the head waters of the Tigris. The 
northern part, which is divided amongst Turkey, Persia, and ‘Iraq, 
forms the highlands which are inhabited by the Kurdish people. They 
are a race with a language of their own, as most of you are aware. 

Nordi Persia, which has the largest cities, such as Tehran and 
Tabriz, and the wealthiest province, which is said to be Azerbaijan, 
is rather inaccessible except from Russia. A railway from south to 


• Lecture given on January i8, 1933, General Sir Percy Sykes in the Chair. 
The Lscruast; Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel it is a great 
honour to be asked to speak to you this afternoon about the Rowanduz Road. 

I pro^se fesdy to tell you where this newly completed highway is, and 
why the 'Iraq Government decided in 1927 to commence its construction. 

Secondly, I hope to give you, with lantern slides, some idea of the engineer¬ 
ing part of the work, and to tell you how the local labour of mixed nationalities 
tacl^d such teclmical jobs as bridge erection, rock drilUng, and bUsting. 

■Ihirdly, I wish w try and give you some idea of the influence of this road 
work on the Kurdish mountain tribesmen, through whose territory the road 
pasra, and of the influence of engineering activity upon the country generally. 

Fourthly, I have much pleasure in being able to tell you that, owing to the 
kindn® of Mr. Clay and Major Stubbs, you will be shown this evening the 
only kmematograph films of the mountain scenery of the Rowanduz and Ber- 
aenm gor^, wd I cannot sufficiently thank them for helping me. 

hfa)0r Stubbs was formerly Inspector of Medical Services to the ‘Iraq Army 
and he IS a very fine amateur photographer. 

I*. Clay was formerly Dirertor of Pj^lie Works in 'Iraq, and under hit 
apable dirtttorthip the R^anduz Road project was conceived and carried out, 
togeffier with a vast number of other works such at buildings, bridges, watw 
M»ibouw, in the deserts and in the Siuntai^ which 
will mark a new cj^ in the history of that ancient country. 

Five engme^ including myself were at one time or another m charne etf 
^^wanduz work. In 1928 the 63rd Field Company of MadrTwn 

pw^ance to die successful ftinclusion of the work. 

190 
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ijMMk of Ber«is hi* bees but it ii nill fur from oomp<«<- 

laoBv If a laotor road xmM fao made thioi^ die Rowaiido* aeetkm 
gf die ZagTM it secr>vxi v<^ probalde dut trade wiMdd o&ae from 
hEortb' Benia to the northon ecruainua of die ‘tiaq lailwaj , 

whidi is at present Kirkuk and will later be EiM or hfonil. Hmee 
Colonel Taiosh, Director-General of die ‘Iraq raHways, keenly «ivo- 
cated the construction of this road, and provided the &8t survey party 
and stad whidi operated under die PuWc Works Department. 

Usebil as this toad will be as a feeder for die ‘Iraq railways, whidh 
will thus carry North Pernan goods to Baghdad and Basra, it will have 
an even more important use in providing the shortest possible road 
line from Tabriz or Tehran to the Mediterranean Coast, via Rowanduz 
ami Mosul, and dience to Beirut or to Alexandretta; or else to die 
Turkish terminus of the Eurc^iean railway system at Nisibin. To go 
by rail from Paris to Persia in these days, when rapid travelling is so 
sought for, will now take live days and nights from Paris to Nisibin, 
and only two days more by the Mosul-Rowanduz road to Tatniz, and 
it will be even less when a more direct route is made from Mosul to 
Rowanduz by bridging the Greater Zab at Bekhme Gorge. Thus 
Tabriz is now only a week’s journey from Paris. 

The Shah and the Persian Government have from the beginning 
been very enthusiastic about the completion of the Rowanduz-Tabriz 
road, and the Azerbaijan Department of Communications, under 
Taimur Bey, completed the Persian section of the road by 1931, a year 
befoic the ‘Iraq party, in much more difficult country, was able to 
effect the junction at the frontier pass. The reason given for the 
Persian keenness for die new road is that, up to the present, Russia 
has had too much of a monopoly of the trade of Northern Persia and 
diat a new oudet to the Mediterranean is gready welcomed. The 
rriadons with the Persian engineers were always most cordial and help 
Was exchanged whenever asked for. Although there are far too many 
trade and customs barriers between ‘Iraq and Persia at the present dme 
to allow die road to become a really useful trade route, it is hoped that 
M»ne kind td free trade agreement can soon be arrived at; otherwise 
bodi ooun&ies are the losers. 

Apart fioni the cnmmerdal, there arc odier aspects of dw Rowanduz 
Road ffiat Wffice regarded as very important Ihe mountainous country 
throui^ whkfa it passes is inhabfeed by wdl-amwd Kurdish tribes, who 
m^deatiinfs wereumally atwar widi each other or vrith the Tinekidi 
Govbi’itinent 
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The British mandatory administration, wfaidl rccuuly ' m»<«>^n 4 
promised the Kurdish leaders that the object rif tlie triad was 
and the establishment of peaceful administration, schools, hospitab, 
and industrial development. On this promise the Kurdish leaden wax. 
asked for their help in the building of the road. The he^) was ^ven, 
even though the making of the road meant the breaking of die door of 
their natural stronghold for all time. 

To have obtained the support of the people in diis way was sound 
policy, but it involved a promise which must be made good. Up to die 
present time a lot of money has been spent on military activity in die 
Kurdish districts and all too litde upon peaceful and constructive de¬ 
velopment. The cost of military operations in 1933 was sufSdent m 
have educated every Kurdish child, and by removing tribal distrust 
would have removed the necessity for operations. 

I will now give a brief description of the road work from 1927 to 
19P, and of the kind of country through which the road passes. For 
a road line to reach the Persian plateau over the parallel foot-hills it 
must either cross the ridges in long zigzags, as on the Pirmum, the 
Mirowa, and the Spilik passes, or else the road line must follow the 
rivers through their canyons. Owing to the fact that the rocky sides 
of the canyons are often perpendicular or nearly so, the low levels near 
the water are usually inaccessible for pack animals, and the ancient 
tracks usually led up and down steep gradients. Considering die 
probable importance of the road, it was advisable to limit the maximum 
gradient to i in 20 as the general rule. Therefore, except where low 
passes could be used to advantage, the road was aligned near the 
river’s edge. The chief dif&cuity in the construction was the cutting of 
the eighteen-foot roadway through the lower levels of the Rowanduz 
and Berserini gorges. Of the 116 miles of the road from Erbil to the 
Persian frontier some 40 miles lie in steepsided gorges. The cutting of 
the road necessitated the excavation of nearly one million tons of urth 
and rock, a considerable proportion of whi<di required blasting with 
gehgnite, ammonal, and gunpowder. 

The road rises in altitude from 1,200 feet at Erbil to 6,000 feet on 
the frontier pass of Zin-e-Shaikh. In the hiture, hotels will doidifhsH 
be built near the frontier as cool summer stations or hw winter ^ofts. 
Nearby is the A 1 Gurd, the highest mountain in 'tra<]^-12,239 feet h«gh- 

One of the most beautiful of the gorges near the frontier is die Bcr* 
aenni. It has comparatively densely wooded sides rising to Wgb ^eakk ' 
on the dey-Une, which in the winter are covored in snow. It was> bdow 
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tbe conitructioa of die toad, an-un&equ«ited apM and a aanarallioinfe 
for the ibex or mountain goat which here could defy the rather luthlesa 
sporting methods of Kurds and Assyrians. In the springtime idiO 
lower slopes of the hills are coloured with patches of flowers and the 
mountain torrents rush down from die melting snow. Without doubt 
the Kurdish highlands will be a great attraction to visitors now they 
have become more accessible. In the mountains are de^ caves, some 
of which discharge springs of water which rise and fall mysteriously, 
such as Kani Jindian, meaning “ the wizard’s spring.” 

The most famous of the gorges is the Rowanduz. It is a sheer cleft 
some 1,500 feet in depth through a mountain range. Five gorges enter 
from different directions and join together in a main rift. In om of 
these gorges an immense spring of water bursts from the rock and 
pours down a ravine into the Rowanduz river 300 feet below. It is 
called Kani Bikair, meaning in Kurdish “ useless water,” because it 
cannot be used for irrigation, but it could easily be used to provide 
hydro-electricity. 

Work lasted two years in the Rowanduz gorge to complete eight 
miles of road and five bridges, the longest bridges being of 135 feet span. 
Modern pneumatic rock drills were used which drilled holes up to 
24 feet in depth to receive the blasting charges. You will realize that 
to keep machinery running in such an isolated spot, with unskilled 
attendance, was not the easiest part of this road work. In addition to 
the use of machinery it was found to be advantageous, owing to the 
cheap cost of labour (eighteen pence a day), to do much of die rock 
drilling by hand, using the “ jumping bar.” This is a chisel-ended 
steel bar about 6 to la feet in length, lifted and dropped vertically with 
a turning motion of the hand. One man could usually drill a hole 
to 10 feet deep in a day, and upwards of a hundred of such holes were 
usually charged with the explosive and fired off at the conclurion of 
the day's work. The loose rock shattered by the explosion was cleared 
away on the following day, and the process of drilling and blasting was 
repeated until die final level of the road was reached. As the ride 
cuttings in the rock faces were sometimes from 50 to 100 fert high, a 
period of six weeks had often to be spent on a single rock. If die ioti 
face was quite vertical a half-mnnel had to be Icdged out by of 
the pneumatic drills. The chief difficulty in the earlier stages of ihC 
work was to teach untrained overseers and untrained coolies and tribes¬ 
men to handle pneumatic machinery, high ezpkirives, steam lolkn, 
Stone crushers, and bridge erecting plant that they had not previoudy 
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acnn or wnikod Viii). Under rm cr>;c?)riit &d^ eapemUTi Sc^ 
Singh, tbe inind rood penDO<''i of Peniant, fCurdi, Arabs, Anjaiu,*, 
Ari'vnian^ and one or two Indians proved itaeU quite aUe to kam 
^ tEohntque cd the work, though no fewer th-n seven lat^gba 

wore j« eowwa oie—AraWr, Kurdish, Persian, Turkisfa, Auytm, 
Hinthutani, and Ei^Iisb. 

There were surprisingly few acddcnts with the ntaehinay tx Wids 
the blasting, and t^ in spite of extremes of temperature, from wintef 
to summer of 5* or 10* of frost to X15’ sha<^ temperature, both Aese 
extremes being dangerous for the use of gelignite. When weciing 
bridges in the winter the men had to warm spaomus and bcdts over 
charcoal burners up on the steelwork to prevent frosihite, nhik in 
summer the scalding steel had to be cooled with water before it could 
be touched by the bare hand. 

It was found that the mixed nationalities got on well together, 
rarely quarrelled, took a keen interest in their work, never objected to 
any job on account of its difSculty or danger, and never complained 
when called out to work overtime on urgent jobs sudi as bridge erection. 
Although there were only the most primitive conditions of comfort in 
their tents, soakings in the bitterly cold winter rains did not perturb 
them or cause much ill-health. Malaria and infli'rnra wo-e common 
epidemics, but diere were comparatively few deaths. For medical and 
surgical attention (the latter being frequendy requiredX the Indian 
Medical Officer of the First Assyrian Battalion, ‘Iraq Levies, was per¬ 
mitted to treat urgent cases at Diana Military Hospital, and dtis con¬ 
cession, kindly granted by the Commanding Officer, Colonel Camwiiuk, 
C.B.E., saved many lives. The Levy doctors also treated Kurdish 
tribesmen. This Assyrian Levy battalion was one of the last two batta¬ 
lions of the British Army of Occupation of Mesopotamia. The chivalry 
and of their British officers, even nmre than the figluing qualities 
<A the. Assyrian troops, went far to win the respect and con&lencc of the 
Kurds, without which the construction of the road would have been 
imposisihic. 

wmking gangs usually numbered from 400 to 1,300 men, and 
amoi^ ffiese weie machine drivers, drillers, winchmen, carpenters, 
hio'-ksmiths, masons, timekeepers, blasters, storemoi, clerks, overseers, 
and other offictnis. To sujqdy the men were butchers, bitimrs, omt- 
diants, bathers, etc., tdl ot whom rame vodee r 3 <iq> jurisdiction. To 
keep order and to guard dte money during payment t^e were usually 
only four 'Ir^ pol<c«nm and. a sergeant, together with a few armed 
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tribesmen who were used as sentries. O c ca sion a ll y dteie were crinies 
amongst the coolies, but not often, and this small gWd was quite sufEi- 
cient to deal with any trouble that arose. On the whole, rite "im 
were remarkably tractable and suyed year after year on the wt^ or, 
in the case of the Arabs, returned regularly each summer. After fc^ 
years’ association it was with great regret that, as the work hoithed, 
I had eventually to leave the staff and men whom I knew so wdll and 
who had work^ so willingly. Nearly all of the Assyrians of the ttaS 
have, I am sorry to say, since been dismissed from the Public Works 
Department. 

Before the bridges in the Rowanduz gorge were completed, 
some motoTHtars, tractors, air compressors, and a quantity of bridging 
steel were carried across the gorge on wire rope cables, as this was the 
only possible way. The cars did good service in plying to Rowanduz 
and Diana some months before the bridges and the road were completed. 

The erection of the several long-span bridges with the limited 
appliances available tested the abilities of the newly trained gangs. 
Bridges of the size and weight of the heavy Hopkins standard military 
spans were not easy to sling across the ravines without any support 
from below. The sides of the gorge, however, gave good anchorage 
for suspension cables, so the suspension method was used whenever 
possible. Before the process of slinging the bridges across, the winch 
operators had to be carefully trained so that some mistake would not 
allow a bridge to fall into the river. Similarly, the assemblers on the 
steelwork had to make sure of all slings and connections when they 
were working precariously in space. The men cheered with tremendous 
excitement whenever a bridge was finished. Their applause was not 
entirely disinterested, as I had to stand them a feast on any such 
occasions. 

No serious trouble was met in launching any of the bridges, all of 
which are of a very strong type, capable of taking the heaviest motor- 
lorries that are likely to use the road for many years to come. Twdve 
steel bridges in all were erected. Bridging steel had to be tranqwrted 
600 miles from the port of Basra, the last too miles being over die 
partially finished road. I may here remark that steel bridges are not 
really zsthedcally in keeping with these remarkable gor^s. Reiafmioed 
concrete arch spans would be ideal, but speed of erection and lower 
cost made it imperative to use steel bridges throughout the toad. 

The work ptogr<!<“H steadily and by 1931 a fairly wril metalled 
road s<jitahle for any weather was aVailaNe to wi thin thirty tniW of 




die inmjer. There had bees a Ready improTrnieni in dte nxnlled 
tarfm as ad‘‘'Iiiate nj^diiony was gradually acquired. There are now 
six lollecs, four stone crashers, and several tractma at WPihi To 
make the surface durable it hat been finished with a hqrer of Matm^ 
one of die products o{ ‘Iraq whidi should help greatly towards a hi^ 
Randt'd of road surfadng throughout the country. A good lial 
iv^ains to be done, however, to complete the metalling and surfacii^ 
of this road, both in the ‘Iraq section and in the Persian secdon. Duiihg 
the military operations of last spring scores of ‘Iraq army six-wheeled 
lorries were running on diis road, which was the artery hr the attack 
upon Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan. 


Kurdilh Opinion on Soad Oonstractioa 

Quite the most pleasing feature of the Rowanduz Road work has 
been the enthusiasm with which it has been received by the Kurdish 
people through whose country it passes. Road constracdon has not 
been opposed anywhere in ‘Iraq and working pardes have not been 
molested. Though at first surprised at this helpful atdtude, several 
years’ experience have shown that all the Kurdish leaders have a very 
genuine wish for progress and educadon and are quite prepared to 
permit Government control even at the cost of much of their old tribal 
power. They realize only too well that they are backward, but they 
are by no means stupid and have been quick to see the advantages they 
gain by having good roads. 

Throughout the effective period of the British mandate the tribal 
people had a surprising confidence in British justice, and they felt that 
the officers with whom they came in contact genuinely desired to help 
them forward—as indeed was the case. Inter-tribal fights became less 
frequent, because the administrative officers pointed out their absurdity. 
An understanding sprang up that any tribe could use the new roads 
wiffiout infringing the territorial righu of hitherto enemy tribes. 
Without loss to either side of their all-important tribal dignity, dtey 
could travd where they liked along these new roads without the cus¬ 
tomary tnbal fighting, usually so costly to both parties. It was only 
vidwn diey took to ^ old routes that trouble still arose, as when one 
ttfise attwnpted forcibly to penetrate the territory of the Barzan tribes 
in fhe aut>iipn of X931, The obvious solution is to build more roads. 

Robberies of motor-cars or caravans on the new roads in the tribal 
teaiitoties are so far almost unknown, eze^t where titere are military ’ 
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operatioiit in liand. Hun they become «t tmce mioat, 

because the tribesmen consider military tranqx)tt as the spoils of war. 

During the five years’ work on die Rowanduz Road dae lHnid<«d 
thousand pounds for the payment of the labour gangs wen tmiitp<u«Sd 
through i^d country guarded by only a few policemen or tribamen. 
We were never once robbed or interfered with, llie road had bem 
deliberately aligned dirough the territories of the worst tribes vriio 
had given most trouble. As die toad advanced one chief after anodier 
became friendly and sent his men to work upon it. On many occasicms 
I have been held up by mud or by snow on the long journey from 
Erbil to road-head with the cash chest, but never by tribesmen. Oftm 
I had to seek a night’s lodging in some village whose headman had a 
bad reputation. The guest rooms and the best food were always 
provided for my little party. 

As the road went ahead every chief in mrn showed his friendship, 
and when their tribesmen saw the value of die road and were paid 
for constructing and maintaining it, they all became loyal to the 
Government, and are so still. This experience was not unique to the 
Rowanduz Road. Works’ parties and Government officials were usually 
treated courteously if there were no military operations. 

The Barzan and Shlrwan Boada 

In the course of deciding the location of the Rowanduz Road pro¬ 
vision was made to allow of two important branch roads being led off 
easily into the rather inaccessible Barzan territory. 

These roads were to pass: 

1. From Khalifan through the Barzan valley near Zibar or Billeh 
to join with the head of the newly constructed Amadia Road. 

2. From Balkian through the Shirwan district to the country pro¬ 
posed for Assyrian setdement near Kaai Rash. 

The Khalifan branch has not yet been commenced. The Balkian 
branch was begun in 1930, and as it progressed no opposition was 
raised by Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan, though it was of course quite clear 
to the Shaikh that the road was being built to open up his land. 
As was usual, his men came and worked upon the road unda the tactful 
Kurdish supervisor. This was not the first work to be carried oitt in 
this territory, for some years previously the building of police posts 
had been proceeding in his districts wi^out any trouble. One of the 
usual large "Serais” (or blockhouses) had been built at fiilldi 
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ocK dw Siaiich*« own viit^ uid aitodwr wti %«ie>at Kmd iHukt in 
die aordi. Beth these huildiags took two years to cuutjttete osaing to die 
irntnense d^Sculty of tran^x»ting materials 170 mdm fiou t^ywad 
ownr mouRtuo rai^. Hundreds of mules wcte no^itfiiyed to eariy 
vahaaUe ^res tiuou^ the Shaikh’s territory, and thou^ quite tdi' 
guarded they were never robbed on any occaaon. 'Tte tribesmen 
tlirtnselves hired such animals as th^ could spare to dte DepaiiAWtift 

It seems a great pity that die construction of bodi roads vnt not 
pushed vigorously ahead the Government in order dtat diOir pacify¬ 
ing edect mi^t be felt in those districts where there was mter-tiilMd 
Orouble. Ihis unrest was considered sufficient to justify the attempt 
to capture Shaikh Ahmad in the latter part of 1931. The PtffiUc Works 
staff were most anxious, and repeatedly offered, both to construct dm 
roads and to erect substantial buildings wherever reqmred, and antid- 
pated no more difficulty than in the past years when they had worked 
under similar conditions in the same district and elsewhere. 

The Public Works Department laboured under many difficulties, 
but they were rarely caused by Shaikhs or tribesmen. For some reason 
the ‘Iraq National Army was brought up to the Balkian branch road 
before it was completed. This was regarded by the tribesmen as a 
declaration of war and threw the country into hostility, with disorder, 
robberies, and loss of life; order was only restored after intensive air 
action. Rather than seek quarter the Shaikh eventually preferred to 
give himself up to his old enemies the Turks. He was very offended. 

As one who greatly wishes to see ‘Iraq a stable and united country, 
I suggest that it does not seem to be in the best interests of ‘Iraq to use 
the National Aimy to settle tribal quarrels. It is well known that 
internal administration is not the duty of a national army and is only 
a n»ort of weak nations with inadequate pcJice. Its use in ‘Iraq is the 
mote strange because there is already a very fine police force which 
was doing excellent work in the tribal districts undo: ‘Iraqi officers. 
They were of great assistance to the Rowanduz Road work. 

It s^Mos unwise to stigmatize any tribes as being so disbyal that 
the National Army must be directed against them. When die army 
entes their territory the tribesmen consider they are ridded as out- 
hem by those in aiKhority, and diey act accordingiy; but police do not 
Cibi^ the same impression. Single tribes may be subjugated by an 
army, specially when air assistance is called in, but oonquett by 
Ibroe ia not ileariy as good as having won the willing ccMspefation of 
die txiba mthout imee; the use of force only s<.cu>s to leave biniemess 
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and makafor fatiire ifficdtk*. How much bij^tec, fw - 

Shaikh Ahmad had been today in his own land, proud of hb pbee . 

in the‘Iraq nation. , * 

‘Iraq can get the goodwill of all the Kfinorides if die really trim. 
From experience with them it would seem » be a perfectly easy matter, 
especially if the many natural resources of the country—hydro-clec' 
tricity, irrigadon, afforestadon, woo! and cotton growing, dyeing aiid 
weaving, refrigeration of mutton and fruit, and dte improve of 
rail, road, and water communications—are pushed rapidly ahead tO > 
provide peaceful occupation for all. Specially diould more hmds be 
irrigated for those Assyrians still unsettled. M^en the goodwill of all 
the races is obtained, and Ae word "minority” ceases to have any 
significance in ‘Iraq, Aen otjly will Ae British pledges to Ae League 
of Nations become fuUy justified, and ‘Iraq hersdf will be enormously 
strengAened. 

The secret is goodwill, not coercion. 

Tribal Psychology 

After a study of Ae Kurdish tribesmen during Ae course of this 
road work, some conclusions are suggested as to how “ peaceful pene¬ 
tration ” is best conducted. 

Roads and public works secure Ae administration of tribal districts 
n»re Aeaply and far more permanently Aan any oAer means. 

An army is apt to be a hindrance raAer Aan a help. Its presence 
causes tension, and tribesmen Aen move about only in parties and fully 
armed. A large army consumes mudh food and usually causes an acute 
local Aortage of Hour, suA as occurred m Ae Rowanduz district m 
April last year. Moreover, Ae fact of Acre being a large army near 
him gives Ae Shaikh arbitrary tribal powers that he does not nmmally 
possess. In its origin this custom is Ae same as that whiA ctai&ra 
special powers upon any Western Government in time of war. It is, 
of course, most undesirable that a Shaikh should be given an t^tporr 
tonity of enforcmg any emergency powers, suA as Ae roundii^ up of 
his tribesmen and Ae mterruption of Adr orAnary work/ « 

A few police would seem to be the best adjunct to pmAett wiciik, 
preferably men of Ae area. Also some tribesmen ilqiplied Ae 

himself are usuaUy a greatasset, as he is Am absolutely rospondhlefc* . 

theJvM and property of Aose he agree; to guard, and Ae.c«»|Ament ‘ 
raAA flatters his vanity. It is a ri^d trflMl law Aat suA a truA muA „ 
not be abused by eiAer party. By umig Ais protection noAi^ aAa 
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everatpittiramtiKR^ppriin^RoadmxktjyABtrSMtodi. HwiUdi 
of Shaikh neaicK to the work nmst aliirayv be usedi ^ 

ollfCkwiae there may be iealousy and dai^er. 

At the aame.t'tne, care ihoald be taken m Qcfdain to i^iaii^ duR 
the Goverore^t asks tar his co-c^ienuion and that he himself is sure 
to benefit by the (gening, of his lands. Fair compensation s&uld be 
allowed to him for damage to crops, gardens, or Mgation (hrnnels if . 
:’.inmrfo>oi widi in any way. Hisj tribemida shcmkl be employed fo 
every capacity, but if the season Warrants their widimg fo remra to 
their osm cultivation this should not be disregarded. They diould be 
■id»]uately compensated if injured while engaged upon (^vemmeat 
work. 

There should be a doctor or surgical dresser for those employed or 
for any others. Nothing impresses tribesmen more than medb-nl attend¬ 
ance. Wounded men from any tribal faction used to come frequently 
to be dressed by the Assyrian medical orderly in the Rowandtre Road 
^ hospital tent. 

By using these peaceful means, and taking a little care not to stir up 
hostilities, a road system can usually be built which will completely alter 
the Shaikh’s power over his followers and make it impossible for him 
to collect a force even if he should wish to do so. 

As a last reson, the road can be used for military measures t^ich 
would be impossible without a road, but this is most undesirable unless 
in extreme emergency, because it shakes the confidence of all the tribes¬ 
men in the country as to the bona fide objective of roads, and tends to 
make road construction more diificiilt, or perhaps impossible, in the 
future. 

It is probable that of the three countries—Turkey, ‘Iraq, and Persia— 
which partition tribal K-urdistan today, the most successful will be that 
counrey which gains the goodwill and co-operation of the Kurds by die 
application of these sinqlle principles. 

Ihe Rowanduz Road may or may not prove to be an important 
tra^ route, but it will at least remain as a permanent record, carved 
‘ in dre mountains of Kurdistan, of the goodw^ of the mountain people 
towards- orderly and peaceful administration. 

Mrs. McGhath (Roata Forbes), wdio had tre^fled oV« die Roi^> 
duz route while it was sdll unfinished, paid a well-merited oibute to : 
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die trade agrremrnt of 1932, signed betwm the Govermr vi 
and the Bolshevik s^t at Urumchi, gxK Raisia nmst 
advantages in this direction; in return China recdved nodiing of any 
vaiue. The Soviet position further to the east a aswred, lyhh Outiar 
Mongolia definitely absorbed by the U.S.S.R. 
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MONOOUA. KANSU, AND SINKIANG AS 
SBBN BY A MEMBER OF THE HAARDT- 
ClTROfiN EXPEDITION* 

Bt Wi PETRO 

T he subject of this lecture is the aossing of the G<^ desot 
by die “China Croup” of the Citroen^Haardt Expedition 
and the Muhammadan rebellion in Sinking of a year 
But, to begin with, I shall give you a brief history of the expedition. 
Georges-Marie Haardt and L. Audouin-Dubreuil, having made two 
su'''^ful exploration trips across Africa, organized a similar expedition 
across Asia, Mr. Citroen, as he had done for the Central African 
expedidons, placed at their disposal all technical services of his fac¬ 
tories and guaranteed the financial backing of this venture. Mr. 
Haardt’s purpose was to cover as much ground as possible in Asia 
and to preserve for the future the now rapidly changing face of that 
condnent by means of photography, moving pictures, paintings, and 
sciendfic invesdgadons. He invited among others two noted Frendh 
scientists to make the trip. Father Teilhard du Chardin, a geolog^ 
of international repute, and M. Hackin, an archzologist who had 
carried on in^rtant research work in Afghanistan. French and 
foreign sciendfic societies alike were patrons of the expedition and 
valuable collaboration was given by the National Geographic Sodtty 
of Washington, which sent a reproentative, Mr. Williams, in the 
field. Mr. Williams has brought back remarkable photographic docu¬ 
mentation of countries through which the expedition passed. 

Mr; Haardt, a pioneer of motor trarupon in regions which pre¬ 
viously had only been reached by camel caravans, planned m tiravd 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific by automobile. He made a 
dimoui^ study of an itinerary across Asia and he thought it wendd 
possible to go by car through Syria, 'Iraq, Penia, Afghanistan, 
Russian Turkistan, Sinkiang, Mongolia, and China, When all pie- 
puations fm the expedition were complete, the Soviet Goverrunent 
cancelled die previously given permission m enter Rusvan territtuy. 

^ given to die Centrd Asian Sodeiy on DKcndwr at, lyga,' 

BrigXSeDorai Sir Percy Sykes ia the Chair. 
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Tlie route to Sinking through the Ai^tan eorrute and the Wsddi^ 
Pats was also closed on aa»unt of a serious rd)d[tiott north ol' dag 
Hindu-Kush. There remained only the possitality of pming Ibom 
Afghanistan into India by the Khyber Pass and dan ; trf: 

Sinkiang either by the lA or the Gilgit route owr the Him«la^s. 
The execution of this project required special permissions of HJB,M.’s 
Government and of the India Office. To obtain the necessary pedEoits 
Mr. Haardt asked the aid of his old friend Major-General Sir EmiM 
Swinton. Thanks to General Swinton and to Colonel Gabriel, a nam- 
ber of this Society, permits were granted and ffie expedition Was »nade 
possible. I take this opportunity of stating that when the expeefition 
eventually reached India it received a hearty welcome, generous hos¬ 
pitality, and efficient assistance from all British military and civil 
authorities. It is regrettable that Mr. Haardt’s untimely death pie- 
vented him from telling his British friends that this kind reception of 
a French expedition was greatly appreciated not only by the members 
of the expedition, but also by the whole French nation. 

This itinerary—entering Sinkiang through Northern .India—^pre¬ 
sented new difficulties. The expedition had to cross the highest moun¬ 
tains in the world—the Himalayas and the Pamirs. It was considered 
impossible to employ motor transport over the narrow and dangerous 
mountain trails, and for this reason Mr. Haardt divided the expedition 
into two groups. The first group, called the Pamir group, was to leave 
Beyrouth under his personal leadership and travel eastward by car 
as far as Srinagar. TTie crossing of the mountains was to be made on 
foot or on horseback. On the other side of the Pamirs, at Kashgar, 
Mr. Haardt planned to be met by a second group, called the China 
group, with cars which had to be driven from Tientsin across Mon¬ 
golia and Sinkiang. The leadership of the China group was entrusted 
to a young but very brilliant French naval officer, Lieut.-Commander 
Point. 

From now on I shall only deal with the China group, of which 1 
was a member. It was composed of Point, the geologist Father Xf^l- 
hard du Chardin, the naturalist Mr. Reymond, the engineer Mr. Bndl, 
a doctor, a photographer, seven niechanics, a wireless operator, and 
myself. We had at our disposal seven Citroen-Kegresse caterpillar 
tractors with trailers and two Citroen trucks On wheels. 

Tlic choice of ota: itinerary across the Gobi was a thfficult problem. 
We had to reach Kadigar as quiddy as possiUe, and the only oon- 
ttoUing point on our way was the city of-SudhoW in north-western 
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KaiA, ^wfaere we lihoqgitt k owst ooavenwpt to ett a blU h our meia 
depot. Alter as year 4 ong invesdgadon we d^xkM to fialiow 
dte w-caOed “ New Cantwin Trail to‘Snjrwng ” haa beea tned 
fay cuavaaa «flce die Outer Mongot’aq Ftonder bat been ckwed 1 ^ dfae’ 
faiiK^oliaa Soyiet RepuUic. This trail bad oever befote been {qI> 
lowed by ibrdgnaa who, like Sven Hedin and Owen Latdmore, 
crowed die Gobi by the Shan Te Miao Road whidi pastes through an 
ijtt«n«ive area of high *And dunes, while the “New Trail”' wAt 
rq)vMUij to cross the dunes throu^ a narrow neck. 

For die organization of supply depots on the four thousand nule 
stretch from Peking to Kashgar thirteen camel caravans with petrcd, 
lubricating oil, spare parts, and food supplies had been shipped months 
in advance, and by April 4, 1931, aU diese caravans Imt one hsid 
reached their destinations. Our cars could normally carry petrol few 
a distance of four hundred miles over rough trails. For cmr return 
trip from Sinkiang to Peking supply d^ts were established every 300 
to 450 miles. As going out we would not have as many passengers 
nor as much load as after our junction with Mr. Haardt, we calcu¬ 
lated that we could carry enough petrol in the cars fek a distance of 
1,000 miles. 

The most convenient point to send a large stock of petrol on the 
way from Kalgan to Suchow was Pei Ling Miao, an important lama- 
serie on the Mongol Plateau situated about 350 miles W^N.W. of 
Kalgan and about 950 miles fe-om Suchow. Therefore our second 
controlling point had to be Pei Ling Miao. We left Tknttin 

on April 6 and in a few days readied Kalgan, where we were delayed 
until . May 15 because of the usual political difSculties that arise in 
China. Leaving Kalgan, we climbed on to the Mongol Plateau 

by the Wan Chuen Pass, whida is about 15 miles north-west of Kalgan. 

Mongol Plateau has an average altitude of over 4,000 feet. Our 
itinerary from Kalgan to 'Edzin Gol followed more or less die 42nd 
paraRet of latitude, quite near the Outer Mongolian border. It passed 
mrst through the Grass Land, then tiuough a mountainous, mewe arid 
region, mid then through desert. The “ Grass Land ” (Ta Ts’ao Ti 
in Chinete)'eztendt, rougUy qw^lring, fronj Kdgan to Pd Ling Miao. 
It-is easy, rolling coumry, where one can travd everywhere in an 
ausomolwle at a rate of speed. In diia area, after Ae melting of 
the snow, lincuriant grass ajqiean everywhere, and in cciiain pis'vs 
a cai|iet of flowen covers tl» coaUttry. The grass dies out wkfaia a 
nsbiuli, but there is usiudly rifRe<ent vegetation left to maintain large 
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flocks Of »he^, herds of horses, and wiJd thtoufry ^ da 

year. Water it found in this area in a number df. lakes and risers 
which dry out late in the s>immer. Wells are o«me*uia and 

found along the ttails about every 12 or 15 miks. 

The r’.l'inw have penetrated somewhat into the Grass Land and 
pushed the Mongols away from ,die borders of the plateau. The 
plateau is inhabited by the Chahar Mongols subdivided into seiruri 
•' banners” and ruled by their princes. There are many large 1 »b» 8 - ■ 
series in the Grass Land. The most important are Shara Muren and 
Pei T ing Miao. The lamas of lower rank may be called the venUin 
of the country and are extremely repulsive. Their sensual, greasy faces 
bear signs of depravity and are devoid of any intdhgence. On the 
other hanri, the lay Mongols are truthful, honest, and hospitable. 

The area which is intermediary between die Grass Land and the 
desert extends westward from Pei Ling Miao for about 180 miles to 
Uniussu. The country is quite rough, as it is near die point of flexure 
of the Ta Ching Shan Mountains. The climate is more arid than in 
the Grass Land, but there are still several well-watered valleys which 
offer good grazing for both domestic and wild animals. In the cragged 
peaks west of Pei Ling Miao some of the finest specimens of Asiatic 
wild sheep are found. Real desert begins west of Uniussu and attends 
as far as the Sinkiang borders. It is broken in the middle by die 
flourishing oasis of Edzin Gol. Between Uniussu and Edzm Gol we 
found the scenery repeating itself over and over along our itinerary. 

. We passed through wide sandy plains, covered occasionally with scanty 
scrub or saksauls or tamarisks. We went over the gravd “sai,” 
enormous, completely barren areas covered by gravel. Sometimes in 
the wide plains stand high masses of day capped by oonsdidated 
gravels. They give the geologist the oppormnity to read the history 
of the plateau. For miles we passed through the so-called Black Gdu, 
areas of much weathered black shales uaversed by a multitude of 
narrow quartz veins. The shales are faulted and foliated under hUeral 
pressure. Everything is black with white streaks, ‘nie topogrt^y 
of the country is peculiar. There are no well-defined vallqr^ bitt. a 
series of small enebsed basins. One imagines lunar scenery to be fflee 
this. It is sinister but beautiful. Ifiere sue two bdts of sa^ 
dunes which cross the Gobi from south to north. The first, called the 
Kuai Tze Hu, fa^ins in the Ala Shan and ends Kunewhers m 
Mongolia. To the best of my knowledge this heh is cnatinuotHi .aad 
has no openings. Its width varies from 5 to 100 inilea. We kimiieii 
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M ^ iun»«vett point Hie *ecoad is panaM aad qmtc near dw 
right bank at die Edcin Gd River. R is not continumu is lesser 
i^mwioe dinn die ionaer. Ikere were' han% nnjr grazu^ 
^wnds and very few Mongol encan^moits along our idneraiy,-:.!^; 
after every few " camel stages ” we came upon Sino-Mongpi traiRng 
posts «ucli as Uniussu, Hoyer Amatu, Painte Toiogoi, cORsisdpg^<Erf " 
one, two, or three yurts occiqiied by Chinese traders from K^gan ; 
who barter with the Mongols. They exchange doth, tdincoo, and 
mdlet for furs, wool, and skins. 

In die spring and summer terrific sand storms sweep oy» Moa<‘ , 
golia. _ We had a peculiar experience with our cars during one of 
rhem->the particles of sand striking the bodies of the cars, whidh 
are isolated from the ground by rubber tyres, electrified the cars ^ 
such an extent diat one felt a fairly severe electric shock when one 
touched the car. In the sandy plains the camel trail often disappears 
after a sandstorm, but one can always pick it up either by the car¬ 
casses of camels or by the obos. Obos are the road signs of the 
desert. An ancient custom, equally respected by the Chinese and 
Mongols, requires a traveller to make a pile of stones whenever he 
stops along a trail, or to add more stones to an existing pile. Large 
obos are always found near water points and other controlling points 
such as entrances of valleys and mountain pissfs. They have also a 
religious significance and are considered sacred. The wells 

along the desert trails are also entrusted m the traveller's care. They 
are usually protected by a wooden board, then by a sheepskin weired ^ 
down by large rocks brought in some cases from a great distance. It 
is the law of the desert that anyone taking water from a well must 
carefully replace the protective coverings. If he failed to do so, sand 
would soon fill up the well. 

The valley of Edmn Gol, with its luxuriant jungle of wUd pqdars 
and tamarisks, is well known through the descriptions in Sir Aurel 
Stein’s and Svm Hedin's works. We followed it up to Suchow, but 
had to cross and recross the river several times in order to keep on die 
hard gravel “ sai.” At the confiuation of Pei Ta Ho and Hei Li Tze 
Iforivers we left dM main road and made a detour in the desert, thus 
avei^ng sm area overrun by bandiu. We crossed the Great Wall 
and amved at Stichow, the first aty beyond the desert, three and a 
half weeks after we had hdt .Falgan. Our avotage daily pn^ress, 
•pdudii^ all atops, was about 6 o miles. This is only three times faster ^ 
than rnme) caravans ttavd. Still, w« considered it a wircess. 
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Suchow we found m political fcnpeot. It waa just ocoqued ^ 
General Ma Pu Fang, wi^ had brought bis troops across the Kk^' 
hofen Mountains, horn the Kuku-Nor r^ion. He had driint <I|W 
of Sucfaow General Ma Chong Yng, who for severd months had beeit 
mibtary dictator of north-western Kansu. Ma Chong Yog 
well be the hero of a Chinese Odyssey.* At the age of seventeen he 
had asked his uncle, the Governor of Ching Hai Province (Kuku-Nor), 
to ^ve him command of a regiment so that he could attack Foig 
Yu Hsian. Feng Yu Hsian, the so-called “ Christian General,” had 
occupied Kansu and Shensi Provinces from 1934 to 1929 and had 
greatly oppressed the Chinese Muhammadans (Dungans). When his 
unde refused his request, Ma Chong Yng left home with only a few 
dollars in his pocket and two followers. Before long he had organized 
an armed band which was looting travellers on the road and also 
atucking isolated detachments of Feng Yu Hsian’s troops. He 
proved to be such a capable and fearless leader that his reputation 
spread far and wide and deserters from Feng’s army flocked into his 
ranks. In 1929, when Feng was at war with the Central Government, 
Ma Chong Yng had gathered a division under his command. By 
a series of fast and decisive blows to Feng's rear he cut off Feng’s 
army communication between Sianfu and Lanchow, disorganized his 
supply service, and in this way was partly responsible for the victory 
of the Central Government. 

After that Ma Chong Yng took his division into an area near 
the Yellow River, halfway between Paotow and Ningsia, and went per¬ 
sonally to Nanking to see Marshal Chiang Kai Shek. He asked in 
return for services rendered to be appoint^ Commander-in-Chief of 
the Central Government forces of Kansu and Sinkiang, and he drew 
the Marshal’s attention to the fact that the Province of Sinkiang, 
although very rich, paid no revenue to the Central Government. 
Chiang Kai Shek, who probably knew that the only way to become 
Governor-General of Smkiang is to murder the existing Goveraor, is 
reported to have said: ” If you get control of Sinkiang, I shall ratify 
your appointtnent.” This satisfled Ma Chong Yng. He at onoe 
assumed the tide of Commander-in-Chief and ordered hims^ a large 
official seal. He went back to his troops and started plans for a eana- 
paign against Sinkiang. A Muhammadan hitmelf, he hoped W be 
supported by the entire Muslim population of Smkiang. 

• S« also R.CA.S. JoniKai, January, 193a, p. 69, “Islam in N.W. Ctiiiia;'’ 
tqr Rev. G. Findlay Andrews. 
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Hb fint was td a diatactsr, but be served it in a 

vdiy nmple way: he laid ti^ to the rich city of Nii^iia, and lifted 
it only ato haring icouved a rimsorn consisting of moni^ abd e(|idp- 
ment for his troc^. He then made one of the caom astounding 
marches that has been made in China since Ch’ien £ung’s time, Widi 
two thousancl men he crossed the Alashan Desen (about 400 ihilbs} 
and risddenly appeared before die city of Kanchow, which he took by 
surprise. Before long he extended his rule over north-western Kansu 
as far as die Sini^iang borda-s, and had under his control three rich 
cities—Kanchow, Sudiow, and Ansi. This freed him front any 
financial worry and allowed him to reorganize his army, to estaUish 
stria discipline, and to prepare thoroughly his expedition to Sinkiang, 
To aid him in this undertaking he secured the services of an ex-colonri 
of the Turkish Imperial General Staff, Kemal Bey, an officer of high 
standing who spoke French, German, and English fluendy. 

When Ma Chong Yng was almost ready to start on his adventurous 
raid, the Turkis (Eastern Turks) of the Hami region revolted against 
the. Chinese and asked his help and alliance. Ma Chong Yng accepted 
at once, as it gave him the assurance of being able to take the 
strongly fortified city of Hami which barred his way to Sinkiang. 
To protea his rear before moving his troops out of Kansu, Ma Chong 
Yng entered into a secret alliance with his cousin, Genaal Ma Pit 
Fang, commanda of troops of the Ching Hai Province (Kuku-Nor). 
Ma Pu Fang could not enmr a neighbouring province with his troops, 
as even in CHna such a move requires at least an official pretext. So 
the two genaals staged a “ sham ” war which made it possible for 
Ma Pu Fang to ask the Central Government for a mandate to lead a 
punitive expedition against Ma Chong Yng. Thus it happened diat 
two or three days before our arrival at Suchow, Ma Pu Fang's troops 
occujtted the cities of Kandiow and Suchow, while Ma Chong Yog 
concentrated his fojees at Ansi and Tuidiwang. 

Under die circumstances Ma Pu Fang did not want to allow a 
^up of foreignas, well informed about the situation at Sudiow 
and equqiped with wireless, to leave for Sinkiang, He virtually hdd 
m of die Citroen-Haardt Expedition prisonas and prevented us from 
oring cnir wirdess. Thanks only to die fiiendly but not disinterested 
hdp of dw local Chief (d Staff Were we able to tditam pamifsion 
to proceed tt H«mj by die desert route, avoiding the “ disturbed 
arm”of Ansi and Hsing Hsing HsiSij whoe we already had estdv 
lidied depots of auf^fies. 
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We again CTOMed ^ Gobi by a caravan tr^ pa*>i&g tfanm^ die 
Ma Taung Shan Mountaioa and entering Sinkiang 1 ^ the Ming Sbtn 
Pau. This trail proved to be easy as it crossed the naoimtaiis dtroogh 
large valleys and easy passes. Hrere was 'TceHent shootii^ by dte 
way, and we secured some specimens of Gazdla Subgutturota and of 
Oi'M Argali and Ovis Ammon. The wild asses and horses which we 
saw near the Sinkiang borders proved to be too fast runners for our 
hunters. 

Near the Ming Shui Pass, at the spring, we found driven into the 
ground a stick with an inscription in Chinese. It had been left by 
some caravan leader as a warning to his colleagues. It said: “ Don’t 
go west. There is trouble. Hide your camels in the mountains and 
wait.” Evidently something serious was happening around Hami. 

The Ming Shui Pass is very impressive. Here the Mongol Plateau 
ends abruptly and the first of a series of depressions of southern 
Turkistan stretches infinitely to the west. From here to Hami the trail 
was excellent and hard, and we could again step freely on the accel¬ 
erators. Sixty miles west of Ming Shui we saw ahead of us a large 
caravan also going west. Great was our joy to find that it was our 
missing caravan which left Paotow five months previously. The cara¬ 
van leader told us that he read the “ Gazette of the Desert ” at Ming 
Shui, but that he decided to risk the journey westward as the cargo 
consisted mosdy of metal parts and lubricating c»l which was of no 
value to anybody except to ourselves, and that consequendy he hoped 
it would not be looted. We advised the caravan leader to follow, as 
a matter of precaution, the smuggler’s trail which passes far from the 
mun road, and we promised to send him a guide to lead him through 
the dangerous area around Hami. 

Yi Ko Shu, the first village situated on the edge of the oasis of 
Hami, was in flames when we arrived there, and we heard in the dts- 
tance rifle and machine gun firing, The village was abandoned rxcftpt 
by two excited Turkis who kept repeating to us in broken Chinese: 

“ They are fighting, they are fighting.” 

“Who is fighting?” 

" Oh, everybody is!” 

We followed the main road, and at a turn in the valley rvtne upon 
a large force of Chinese troops defending themselves agaittn Mubam- 
madao rdiels who were occupying the crests on bwii sides of die 
valley. When we appeared on the rcene die firing sudd^ly teased 
and the rebels retreated. Ihey thought, as we learned aftwwar df , 
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«c ime G^aue tnofoirmiena in arnoured can, Asd that (HU Hinmw 
' cameta, Kt oil a tr^od <» the of one of the can^ fW a maefaioe 
gnn. 'Hie < 3 lNf<ieK greeted i» {^hdy and the officers tcdd us that 
were retreating IiIau the fioatier post of H»ng Hsing Hsia, whkh 
h»l been attacked by an overwhelmiag number of Mtduannudaos; 
that passing through this valley they omitted to have flank guards 
and had bwn suddenly attacked from bodi sides which resulted In 
heavy losses. The road, blocked^ by overturned carts and corpses of 
men and animals, bore witn«s to this statement. 

Soon a relief column arrived from Hami and repotted the road 
clear. We proceeded ahead of the troops and camped outside die dty 
walls of Hami on June 28,1931. At Hami, General Chu, Commander 
of the Garrison, informed us that the road to Urumchi had been cut 
for some time by the rebels, but he gave us permission to proceed there 
at our own risk and peril. We went therefore to seek the help of 
the Muhammadans. Five hundred yards from the Chinese dty of 
Hami is the Muhammadan dty of Kumul, the seat of the local Muslim 
princes. There we learned that the Prince was held prisoner by die 
Chinese at Urumchi, but that his son, the young Duke Pd Sir, would 
grant us an audience. 

The Duke told us that he was remaining neutral in the present 
rebellion and diat consequently he had no authority over the rebel 
Turkis who blocked the road. He said that the only thing he could 
do was send a messenger to tell the rebel pickets that we were his 
personal guests, and he hoped this would be enough to assure our 
safety. The Duke could not do anything to protect our caravan, but 
advised us to send a messenger to the caravan leader with his card 
and an offidal Chinese Idtiez-passer. 

Saving the caravan was of the greatest importance. The success 
of the expedition might be jeopardized if the spare parts which it 
carried were not available for the return trip from Kashgar to the 
coast As I had been in charge of all preparations in China and of die 
organization of supplies between Peking and Kashgar, I decided to 
remain in Hami to look after things. I kept with me Kuftdxi, our 
faithful Mongol friend and interpreter, and the Chinese guide who had 
couw. with us from Suchow. The Chinese guide I sent at once m 
meet ffie cnavan and to lead it by the Choi Tsgb desert straight to 
Ttufaii. I also kept with me a tiwk which needed some rqiaira. Hie 
nm the czpedition left Hami on July i, and I heard that the r^el 
pk^Ki let >h<»n pass unmolested. 
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The Chioeae Ge&er^ ia ootniriaod at H?p>i att^aed me qomibiaii 
in the home of a Tudd who had takoi the nde of the Ch>hne in 
the present struggle and who hdd the tank of an honorary ct^nel in 
the Chinese Army. Prom him 1 heard mudi of the or^n of tbe 
rebellion. He told me ihe following history: 

For centuries the region of Hami or Kumul had been a semi- 
independent state, and it had been ruled since a.d. 1699 by membors 
of the same House. Use princes of Kumul paid a nominal tribute to 
the Peking Court and their titles were ratified by the Mandiu 
Emperors. Although the Chinese maintained military garrisons at 
Hami and at Hsing Hsing Hsia, ail local affairs were handled by 
the princes. It was the prince who collected taxes, administered 
justice, maintained an armed force, and had the rig^t of life and 
death over all his subjects. 

When the old and wise Prince Shah Mahsud died in ^930, the 
Governor of Sinkiang decided that the propitious moment had come 
to do away with the local independence of Hami. With this end in 
view he invited the heir, Prince Nazar, to come to Urumchi to dis¬ 
cuss matters pertaining to affairs of state, and held him prisoner. 
Hien he issued the following proclamation: 

" Since China has become a Republic, the entire population, regard¬ 
less of race and religion, should benefit by being freed from the oppres¬ 
sion of petty rulers and be subject to one code of law and to one 
National Administration. The Governor of Sinkiang, being respons¬ 
ible to the National Government for the welfare of Muslim citizens 
within his territory, has therefore taken over the functions of the 
former Princes.” 

At the same time he announced the reduction of taxes. 

At first the Muslim population submitted passively to the new regime, 
and their experience might well be compared to that of western 
foreigners livmg in treaty ports of China proper who had been deprived 
of thdr exterritorial ri^ts. The tax rates were indeed reduced, but 
the value of land and cattle was assessed at much higher rata, with 
the result that the burden of taxation was heavier than before. Ihe 
Muslim population could get no satisfaction from the Chinese ooiNts, 
to which they were now forced to appeal as proceedings were carried 
on in Chinese and not sufficient interpreters were provided. Futlfier- 
more, die Chinese introduced garrisons in many new places and die 
people now tudered from the usual exactions of Ounese atdtfiety. 

This was too much. Three months after the Qii«wg6'had 
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oHttiol of local atfaio, Ac lowlan^'n, deddiog to rcaori to atmi, 
a>r;iMloncd their field*, viUaget, and ganHi* and fled to the mountain*. 

TTie fihjnese, (cdng flat dwy had gone too faCi sent a oeiir 
tapflriidon Coromissionar,’’ G<merat CSiu, to negotune mattets |tt 
Hanu. Chu pretended to adopt a lenient policy and soleomly prom^ed 
that the rtotio 900 would be restored and that the deposed priuM 
wmdd be reinstated. Instead of keeping his word General <^a 
ordered dw forces from Barkul to surround die rebels, who repulsed 
this treacherous attack and naturally lost all faith in the Chinese. A 
real state of war began. 

It was then that die rebels sought the aid of Ma Chong Yng. 
Ma Chong Yng agreed, and with four thousand men crossed the 350 
miles of desert between Ansi and Hami and joined the Turkis on 
the same day on which we arrived at Hami. His first move was to 
send a letter to General Chu. This letter was worded as follows: 

“ By order of Nadonal Government of China I have been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all military forces of Kansu and Sinkiang. 
Having assumed my new post on this date, I allow you to petition 
for your resignation and I order you to hand over to me die command 
of the Hami Garrison.” .. 


General Chu, who had personally received the two messengers who 
brought die letter, ordered the head of one of them to be cut off in 
his presence, and as a reply sent it back to Ma Chong Yng by the other. 

That night, June 3, Hami was encircled by the rebels and a general 
assault was laundied against the city by joint Dungan and Turld 
forces. Hiis assault lasted two days and two nights. Wave after 
wave of rebels rushed towards the high walls under the terrific 
m-'cHine gun and rifle fire of die garrison. The first ranks were com¬ 
posed of Chinese slaves, whose only duty was to place ladders against 
the city walls. Next came Ma Chong Yng’s Dungan soldiers aimed 
with 1 ^ swords, who tried to climb up the wall. In the third line 
die best Turki marksmen, who with their rifle fire covered the 
advance of die Dungans. The Dungans succeeded in gening over die 
city wall in duee plac^ but their success was not supported by the 
\te(erve% and diey were liteially tom to pieces by the Chinem. 

garrison was exce^ingly well armed. There was an 
immaise stock of modern rifles and atonunidon, four machine giins^ 
hand ^nades, two Kr^qi ^5 rotn. howitzers, and a nundier of 
brass cannons. 
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Dudi^ die MMuIt ttwdievid tuediods of defoice wuc alto imd ' 
with sucreti. Ute loldien hurled down oo the tebds huge mdu aad 
burning hay rprinkled with oil (ottr lubricating oil« alasi). 

On the morning of the third day the atmck ceased. The kxies 
on both «de$ had been serious. On the ground near the dty widl 
were heaps of corpses, from which the reb^s stole thdir dead for btuM, 
while the Chinese left the bodies of tlnsir men to be devoured by prdcf 
of hungry dogs. For two weeks there were no further serknis 

attacks on the city, although every night there was always terrific 
firing from both sides. 

As in the daytime there seemed to be no enemy on the western 
side of the dty, I decided to make an attempt to reach Kumul where 
I hoped to be able to get some news about our caravan. My host lent 
me a horse, and with the audiorization of the Chinese colonel I left 
the dty. On the way to Kumul I met only one Turki picket. The 
men smiled and greeted me politely and let me pass when I told them 
I was going to see the Duke Pd Sir, 

When I arrived at Kumul I went to see the Prince’s interpreter, 
Osman Haji, who spoke excellent Chinese. Since our first meeting 
we had been friends. While I sat chatting^ath him in the courtyard 
a group of exdted Dungans and Turkis rUlSK in ro seize me. Osman 
stopped them with imperative gesture: “ This gendeman is my guest 
You cannot touch him.” They retreated, but 1 was requested to stay 
where 1 was until orders were received from the Commander-in-Ohief, 
Ma Chong Yng. Next morning a Oungan officer came and told me 
that the Commander-in-Chief would be glad to receive me. 

The headquarters of the rebels were established in a fortified farm. 
A huge, very orderly camp was set outside. 1 was told to wait in a 
tent. Before long a Turk dressed in Chinese military uniform came 
and asked me in perfect French: “ A quoi ai-je rhonneur de votre 
visite?” He was tl« famous Colonel Kemal. 

I had a long and most interesting talk widi Kemal, who afterwards 
went to report my arrival to the Commander-iwChief. Ma C^icmg 
Yng, awakened from a sound sleep, said^ " What, a foreigner? 
him to the mountains to look after the hcwscs.” Kemtd, howwvaj 
was glad to have a foreigner to talk to and asked me to rnnain in die 
camp as hu personal guest. I spent six days with him; He e^j^uned 
the reason ot his collaboration wdi Ma Chong Yng by sa^g ffitt 
he was working for the Pan-Idamic movement. From him I lamed 
of the latest activities of the rebels. 
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SJttBe the fint auaiiilt bn Hanv Ms Chong Yi^ had gj«m his 
but one dajr's rest Leavii^ only a thousaad men around Haasi, 
he M his cavalry over dw Karlygh Ta^ Motmtaios aM sodt hy 
prisesbe Chinese town of Barkui (Clden Hsi), where he iu^ 

: nnnt ol the Chinese garrison and taken a targe milita^ boo^. 

He left only a hundred men to occujw Barkui and went over Bt^ 
kixrwn mountain traUs through the Karlygh Tagh and die Bpgdo CBa 
^ Moiinains to Chi Ku Ching Tze,> where the Chinese had concentrated 
an army of over ten thousand men. The rebels crept up at ni^t 
to Ae camp and suddenly opened fire from all sides. Dreadftd con-^ 
fusion ensued, which resulted in complete armihiladon of the Ohinese 
troops, whose commander committed suicide. 

Ma Chong Yng left a small detachment of his men to block d» 
road leading from Turfan and Urumchi to Hand and returned to 
. Hand with his forces. There, after a few days’ rest, he ordered a new 
assault on the dty. 

Ibis attack, more violent than the first one, took place while I 
was staying at the rebel headquarters. The next day I heard that a 
Chinese officer ftrrying a white flag appeared on the dty wall and 
asked that negotiations for peace be opened. 

As I had not been able to obtain ibe release of our caravan, whidi 
was in the hands of the rebels, I jumped at this chance of returrdi^ 
to Hami, where I had left not only my friend Kumbo but also our 
truck and valuable baggage. I therefiire ollcted my services for the 
negotiations. Ma Chong Yng sent for me and asked my opiidon (m 
the rituation. I told him that if honourable conditions were oflered to 
the Chinese they might atixpt. Ma Chong Yng, a man of rapid deci¬ 
sion, at once wrote a letter to Gpneral Chu and gave it to me to ddiver. 

With a.white handkerchief in my hand I rode through noman's- 
land. Not a shot was fired. At the blockhouse, just outside the city 
’’’ irall, several Chinese soldiers rushed at me, dragged me off my horse, 
and started beating me. Litckfly an officer who knew me appeared 
cm die scene, ordoed the men off, and led tiK to his Colond. 

The Colond, a good friend of mine, tdd me frankly that most 
of ffie high e«'nmand<'»g offi'ns were of the opinion that die only 
ddng to do was to surrend» dte fortress, as the losses woe heavy and 
die ctHuffl^y detnordi^ed. The Cvj^crd, on die contrary, 
atiffiberufy refused to open n^jotiatioiis and insisted on continuing the 
d a t an a ei misting more to the advice of the local sotmu jdian to duR 
■■ .of hia staffi. 
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The General, informed of my return, sent for me, and ,l 
received in the presence of the enthe E>e{ence Cmindh l -^jfymed 
to be questioned about the rebels, dieir forces, anmmott,' tnsaes, etc. 
Great was my surprise vdien the General asked me only one questiao: 
“Is it true that Ma Chong Yng is only twenty years old?” When 1 
replied that Ma was indeed about that age, the old General tilri^ to 
his council: “lam eighty-one years old,” he said, “ and my hair has 
been white for a long time. My great-grandson is older dtan Ais 
suckling. How do you think I can surrender the city to an infant?” 
The members of the council hung their heads in shame, and it was 
unanimously decided to continue the defence. 

Three and a half months after the first assault the city of Hami was 
still besieged. Every sortie attempted by the garrison had been re¬ 
pulsed. lA>sses had been heavy. Of the 6,000 original defenders only 
3,500 remained. Twice the rebels had dug tunnels and blown up die 
city wall. Food became scarce. Camels, horses, and mules were 
slaughtered and eaten. In the food shops in the bazar only opium 
could be bought. Wheat flour had been eithausted and the soldiers 
were reduced to daily rations of } lb. of kaolian flour, and in two 
weeks even that would be finished. At the same time, just outside 
the city wall, thousands of trows swarmed over the unharvested wheat 
fields. 

The situation in the city was indeed gloomy. Not one of the six¬ 
teen messengers who had been sent to Urumchi had returned and no 
news had been heard about the long expected and anxiously awaited 
relief column from the capital. In desperation. General Chu agreed 
to send a delegation to Ma Chong Yng to open negotiauons for peace. 
All the members of diis delegation but one, the MuUah, were made 
prisoners, and the reply came back that only complete and uncon¬ 
ditional surrender would be accepted. 

Then only I obtained the General’s permission to try to escape 
with my truck, provided I should agree to take a message to &e 
Governor-General of Sinldang. 

At ni^t a breach in the city wall was made, and in the I 
succeeded in passing through the nhel lines and gaining the Pied«>tont 
gravels situated between the Karly^ Tagh Mountain; and d>6 
of oases along which the main road passes. NtStt night I ooatod |die 
main ^d occupied by the rdids and gained the CSid ■Higfa deadrt^ 
For Qgfat days Kumbo and I drove our car wh^Hit guide or n—p 
through most desolate country, through a desert full of deep laviAij, 
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Mwijr dqiremcma, #ol>iiq mesa* of dajr and salt lakes. On the 
ninth day, having ea^iitted our water and food tapjdy, we cmie to, 
Kirhi*4»|& from where qUicldy reached Turfan and OronM^i, much 
fo the astonishment td ail Chinese. At Urumchi I found my friend 
and du^, lieut-Commander Point, who had once tried at ^ tide 
of hit own life to come to my rescue, but who had been turned back 
by the fire of the rebels who shot through his petrol tank. 

The Governor of Sinkiang having finally raised a large army of 
Chinese, Mongols, and White Russians, defeated the rebels and 
delivered Hanoi on October ay. Ma Chong Yng, who h^ been badly 
wounded, fied with his Dungans back to Kansu and became Brigade- 
Commander in the aand Division of the Chinese Central Government's 
Army, a division conunanded by his cousin and ally, Ma Pu Fang. 

On the same day that the Chinese troops entered Htuni, Pcant and 
1 met Georges-Marie Haardt and the Pamir Group of the Citroen- 
Haardt Expedition at the Manan Chose Daban, halfway between 
Turfan and Kashgar. 


In thanking the lecturer the Chairman drew attention to the 
description given of General Ma’s Council, the greybeards who refused 
to give in and by their valour beat off the young bandit General, Ma- 
Chong Yng. He offered M. Petro his congratulations and the Society’s 
thanks for a very amusing lecture, and one which had added so much 
to our knowledge of what was happening in that shut-off but most 
important corner of Asia. 



FROM EDZIN GOL’S ENCHANTED GROVES 
THROUGH THE GOBI BATTLEFIELDS* 


Notes exom a Lecture by Miss MILDRED CABLE 


I T is now five years since 1 had the pleasure of speaking to you in 
this Hall. Since then I, with my two comrades, have been carry¬ 
ing on our pioneer missionary work in Gobi oases and thrOii^ 
Inner Mongolia up the banks of the Edzin Goi to its twin lakes. 

We spent some time in Tunhwang, and from there we had 
eventually to escape over Gobi to Turfan, from which distritt we 
reached Urumchi and came home from Chuguchak, via the Turk-Sib 
railway line, to Moscow and Berlin. We covered a great deal of new 
ground and visited many new places—it is of some of these I am going 
to speak to you today. 

As formerly we made our base in Suchow; it is a town where many 
roads intersect, and is on the great trade routes connecting China with 
India and with the southern border of Siberia. Tibetans coming down 
from the hills to carry on their business, Mongolians, Russians, Chinese, 
all meet in the Suchow markets and streets. 


From Suchow we made excursions to the towns and oases of the 
Gobi. I have only time to speak of one such expedition this afternoon, 
that which we made up the Edzin Gol river among the Torgut tribe. 
The river, called by the Chinese the Heh-ta Ho, Black River, and by 
the Mongols the Edzin Gol, has its source in the Tibetan hills, passes 
over the plain, making fertile areas, and into Mongolian territory, water¬ 
ing the Eye Lash ” oasis and rushing between lovely forests. It' 
eventually buries itself in two salt lakes and is heard of no more. 

While the nations of Europe were discussing the probable conse- 


Lectwe given on February i, 1933, Sir Denison Ross in the Chair. In 
^ng tte l^e the Chairman said: “1 have the pleasure of introducing 

Vmniiii u *e two Milica Freach. 

%n knowr that these are three of the most intrepid ladiei who ever lived, 

?^i^° A* ‘'*“8* »“<* Iw* *>» 

h , who jim keep a dtey. thw 

"“wksWe and stirring pmi of the world, have talto 
^ “f discoveries of fir»«te io^porttnee, 

and taw alio bra abk to take some remarkaUe riwttwrapha. 

1 tave much pleasure in introducing Mill Cable to you." 
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«if feigUndV ocape &<w> die gold standardt die ttade foatn 
of Centoal Ada we^iu rejxirtx diat d^ tor 

hour iiad come for die graa Mutlim rebeUim; at Jatt,'ft VW laid, a 
leado' bad iWn fopnd to carry the Hwei-hwei to vietoiy. ipda kader is 
Icatiira to many of you ai Ma Chong Yog; he d a ytmtfa of twcoty-onet 
the ton of a general guilty of treadiery to a friend; at die how )^ 
ton’s birth he had a wision of the wronged man coming to speah to ‘ 
him and he swooned with terror; at that hour die hi^ of the boy md 
announced.* It is supposed that die spirit of the injured mm entt^ed 
the boy; his army regards him as a mascot and believes him to be nthe 
from the sword. In his early teens he led armies of thir^ thousand 
men. We first encountered his tracks on the £dzin Gol; we had nm 
gone many days’ march when we met hundreds of young men, who 
had been impressed by his orders and were being carried ofi to his 
camp to be enrolled as soldiers. 

We travelled up the Edzin Gol river until we reached two small 
lakes and an oasis called the “Oasis of the Heavenly Tints.” On 
the way we made a short detour to visit the grave of Benedict de Goih, 
the great Jesuit missionary. In 1603 this brave men travelled from 
India overland to prove that “ Cathay ” and China were one and the 
same country. He held his permit from the Emperor of China him¬ 
self. He was disguised as a Muslim merchant and arrived at the dty 
of Suchow after months of travelling. He was gready persecuted, and 
while permission was being secured for him to proceed, he died. The 
Chinese, with extreme superstition, declared that his body was so heavy 
it could not be moved. The MnsJims said he was not one of them, 
but worshipped one God, and though an infidel, was not an “ infidel 
of the pig,” but of the Book. The ofiBcials said that one who hdd 
direct communication with the Emperor himself might not be thrown 
otttsidr the city gate for wolves to devour. Eventually the Mudims 
undertook the burial and made him a tomb outside the Great Wall 
of China. One Christmss Day, when celebrating the festival with our 
ChuKse friends, we heard a convuud Muslim telling a Cbirese offifiol 
die story the “ venerable foreigner ” buried in the Gobi desot. We 
Itstened, and by comparing circumstances and dates Iumw that he 
ixkrmd to Ben^cx de Goes. He lies outatfe the Wall in the wind^ 
SnYpt G(^ 

After travdiing for many days in die heat, obea with Utde watar ' 

* 8te “Uam in Nwdi-W«st Chins Ttkby" by «ev. G. Fiai£^ Andrew, 
8wtr.C. /••nwf, vnU aix., part i, p. 69. See also tbe pmsiwis kcui.c. 
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and no shelter, we came upon a place which werailed GckT* hoMd, 
and there we retted for a few days. We called it the “ Cold and Sdver 
Hostel,” as the leaves were gold and the sand silver. 

We spent a week here, resting after die hard going thnnigh die 
sand-dunes. From here we had to leave our cart and take to cahiidsi 
for carts can proceed no further owing to die sands. It was good 
riding, and we soon began to enjt^ the steady, silent, rolling tread. 
These camels are very strange in their temper and they cannot be 
persuaded to proceed once they are tired. If a camel is really fatigued 
the caravan goes on without it, leaving it behind to die, fear jt dnU 
never put up a fight to save itself. On the road were caravans from 
Peking, Turkistan, and from Kashgar, and when we had been some 
time on the road we learnt to tell where the caravan came from by the 
sound of its bells. We had an excellent conductor in our cook, who had 
formerly been servant to a Mongolian living Buddha; he proved him¬ 
self so efficient a conductor of travels that we gave him the name of 
“ Sir Thomas Cook.” 

1 do not think a more lovely place can exist on earth than the 
enchanted forest of the Edzin Gol—the beautiful blue river, with a 
border of Euphrates poplar, by contrast with the sands around, is most 
beautiful. This “ Euphrates poplar ” bears willow leaves at the bottom 
and poplar at the top. It is said that the pheenix will always alight 
there because of its purity, and that when the first leaf falls autiimn is 
near. The people say that at your mother’s funeral you should carry in 
your hand a stick of this tree because the joints are inside; when your 
father dies you should carry a bamboo, as Ae joints are outwards. 

From this Euphrates poplar comes an exudation which is greatly 
valued in China, as it is a reputed cure for all ills to which horses and 
mules are subject. 


The people were simple 


We daily visited many tent encampments, 
and hospitable. 

The mhabitants of the area into which we now cam^ are a tribe of 
MongoU whose ancestors, on return from a great migratiOTy movnwi^it 
t^ch mok them right over to the banks of the Vol^ separated feom 
the mam body for the purpose of making pilgrimage. When they 
w^ed to get back into Mongolia they were not aUe to do so, and d» 
Chinw granted them this piece of land and allowed darn to settfe. 
The Chinese, wishing to regain th«r territtay, planned to KniM « 
aty to be ^ed "twin eyes” near the twin lakes, but fortunatdy, 
owing to the unsettled state of the country, have not yet been able to 
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do te. Oa the way we vitited (he tent of a Tiietao latna, who had 
'oomr iiito the country ytan i>AvkHidy and. had fallen in love 

widi a Mongolian lady» he (nsoried^ By iaa«()l^ her he waa 
diapaced ud prevented faom returning to hu own hud a^ 
come cd itnportance in the locality. Affar duee wedta we canoe to;d|e . 
Great Western Lrmasery, which looks more like a Russian oii^ioat 
a tnuiastk building. It has a hi^ whitewashed facade, and the atdn|p 
id prayer flags made it look like an official building decorated for a 
fete. After a short suy we left for die journey to die Eastern Temple, 
the residence of the Prince of the Edzin Goi tribes. 

Hie rightful ruler, from whom we had received an mvitadon to 
visit the tribe, had recendy died, and his plats has been taken by a 
usurper. The rightful heir is a downtroddra princeling with no hope 
of holding his own. We were received in the large audience tent; du: 
Prince was a fine figure sitting in state wearing a green bror''de gown 
with scarlet collar and high leather embroidered boots. His wife was 
present at the interview, his interpreter knelt before him, and the 
whole interview reminded us of the day when early Jesuit missionaries 
were received in the Cents of Kublai Khan. 

“ 1 suppose your King has sent you here and meets all your ex¬ 
penses?” said the Prince. “ Are your husbands with you? What, un¬ 
married?" He was told that we travelled about teaching our religion 
and that the litde deaf and dumb girl was an adopted child. “ Deaf and 
dumb,” he said, “ and of no use to them, and they have no husbands I 
Ah, that is how they acquire merit.” He then shouted for one of the 
wandering lamas who was visiting the court; to this man, a wicked- 
looking creature, who was said to be abk to read and came from Soviet 
territory, he gave a conu^nd to look at our books—die Gospels and 
PUgrim’s Progress. “ Undoubtedly the same as those they read la 
Moscow,” said the wicked lama; “ they treat of the community of goods 
~ao rich, no poor and plenty for everyone.” We managed, howew, 
m proclaim our message, widi the great soldierly figure on the dsns nod¬ 
ding hit head at inmrvals and his wife listening beside him. 

We went back m Suchow after that journey to. find our friend Ma 
Chong Yng had taken possession of the town, and had brought with 
Mm some ten duHisand troops who quickly ate up tdl die supplies. 
Thqr helped themsdives to our two best muks and a good deal of our 
which some of Ms men got at the point of the pistol; then he 
fWl^ on towards Turlmtsm, passing across the GkM dmert. Afaer he 
had gone Ms couan, le^ng the r^lar Chinese troops, marched on 
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Suchow, pottiog up posters telling us duit M« Clmng Yag was eom- 
ptetdjr defeated, then kter that he was gcang tt> be GoWrwar 'Auldr 
Stan, then that he had been killed, and finally his obieqtdci WJK, 
celebrated by a general holiday and free theatre.* 

Those who knew now advised us that this was the tune to visit die 
City of Sands, Sahehow, in the Tunhwang oasis, which is a fpttnig^’s 
journey from Suchow. "'Iliere you diould meet neidier soldier nm- 
brigand,” they said. 

We passed through the gate at the end of the Great Wall of Oiina. 
Every man and every woman who passes through this gate does so with 
a heavy heart, for in the olden days Chinese exiles were sent beyond that 
gate, and on its walls are poems written by broken-hearted people: 
“ When 1 pass thy gates ... my tears may never cease to run.” Un¬ 
fortunately, when Ma Chong Yng passed that gate he broke it down for 
firewood. An ancient custom requires that you take a stone and throw 
it at the wall. If the stone returns you will return, but if you are not 
coming back the stone falls to the ground. Our stones all returned to 
us. The wall is known as “ earth’s greatest barrier,” and one never 
returns from the Gobi towards China without every person in the 
caravan giving a cheer or a shout when the first glimpse of it is seen. 

We journey on for a fortnight. Alas! for our hopes of peace. 
We had not been very many days en route when we met a caravan 
leader who asked us if we had heard the news that Ma Chong Yng 
had been defeated* in Turkistan and was falling back on Tunhwang. 
Soon the news was round the city; the gates were shut and three 
thousand men were on the wall to greet the oncomers. Ma Chong 
Yng’s men battered the gates and said that they must be opened or 
there would not be a man left alive in the dty by the evening. His 
direats were treated with great respect. By the afternoon his men were 
in full possession and all the ammunition was handed over; the mayor 
of the town spread a feast to entertain them; and the brigand general 
carried ofi the young men of the district to his bmdquarters. 

Not many days after the occupation of the oasis a messenger feotn 
the General rode in and dismounted at our door. He carried orders diat 
we were to go up to headquarters, a four days’ journey acroa Gobi. 
It was mid-winter, bitteriy cold, and we lefus^ to go. Then a letter 
was brought in which gave us no option; die mayor of die town Cold 
us we must obey. We preferred to travel in our own cart^ and on Ac 
following Monday morning left for our destination wiA Afoe htnkdrad 
• See previous lecture. ' 
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‘* p C M« c d " liiwiatg reaKjied headquait^ we woe brouj^t iato 
)iK ymiag l»%iad’s room and eadi day of onr say there was an inter- 
view with hint. After some tiine he kt ns go bock to fhe el 
-Sands, but we were die only members of the huge wdto retiuned 
throe. Strict orders had b«n Sent dut we were sm to leave in any 
dhecdoni ami yaa will realise that it is as easy to guard an oasis as an 
idand, it being cmly necessary to appoint men to guard the water 
stagia. This say gave us the coveted qtportunity of evangelieing 
Sahdiow. 

The town at dtis time was full of Turki-speaking people, driven ait 
from Turkistan by the constant warfare and despoling of towns and 
homesteads. Our knowledge of Turki had been wdl laid by my 
Chairntan diis evenii^, Sir Denison Ross, and after we got back to 
Suchow we bad worked hard at it. Our first nadve teacher was a 
high-born Central Asian woman who had led a most tragic life, being 
left homeless and having had to find her living in any harem open to 
her. Our lessons were largely taken up in hearing her life-history, and 
she odered to teach us a curse which she said brought certain dead) 
to any person within twenty-four hours. She had been trying to dispose 
of her present husband by its use, but widiout success. 

Our next Turki teacher was a young man whom the mullahs 
threatened dtat they would beat if they could catch him teaching us. 
OiK afternoon, while we were having our lesson, we saw some of diem 
entering the courtyard; I hastily engaged them in conversation, while 
my friends made a screen for our teacher, who escaped among the 
shrubs and trees in the garden. The mullahs found him later, how¬ 
ever, and told him they knew perfeedy well what we were up to: 
trying to learn the language so as to take the gospel to dieir people. 
He pkwkd poverty and we took it as a great coffi{diment that they 
considered it worth while m bribe him to the extent of two hundred 
dollars not to teach us any more. But by this dme we had a good 
command of Turki and were able to carry on our work with die 
cefiigees. During the frequent visits of soldiers and brigands to the 
town our house in the City of Sands had been commandeered and, 
although it was mid-winter and latterly cold, we took didter in the 
Pilgrims’ rest-house by the Lake of the Ctescoit hfoon, that most lovely 
lajet whidi had been a ^ght to us in our previous journey and is die 
rdkeriimeBt of si G<^ ttavdlen. Here, once agria, we heard ^ 
taada. We wun awa]Rm>vl one nig^ by what we thought was 
die toll of drams, hm. wm told k was die sands ^uwu<ving die 
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approach of wind. Some hills “ Mng ” and some do not, but we have 
nouced that the wind in these “ singing hills ’* always blows ^ sand 
upwards to their crest. I do not know if this has been nodred in i; 
Arabia and elsewhere. 

Before Christmas (193a) we were able to return to our house i» dw 
City of Sands, which had now been evacuated by the brigands, and a 
litde later on we renewed our journeys to the surrounding oases. In dtis 
way we were able to visit the newly uncovered Caves of the ThouSyod 
Buddhas, the very knowledge of which had been forgotten. 

Halfway between South Lake and Tunhwang the Tang River, 
which once submerged old Sahehow, takes a sharp turn, cutting right 
through the chain of sand-dunes and flowing through a deep channel 
between conglomerate cliffs. The river is invisible from the high Gobi 
plateau, and a traveller would have no idea that he was near water. 
One low shack marks the stage where a rough path leads down the 
precipitous cliff to the water’s edge. Two years ago an old priest, over¬ 
taken by a storm on the desert road, missed his way. Wandering in the 
darkness, he despaired of shelter when, he told us, he became aware of 
a light ahead as of the flicker of a double lantern. Hoping for com¬ 
pany he followed, and was led to a cave hollowed in the cliff. He lay 
down and slept in its shelter, and in the morning light discovered diat 
he was in a cave temple whose walls were decorated with frescoes 
similar to those of the famous Thousand Buddha Caves two days’ 
journey away. He reported the matter, and on investigation it was 
found that recent floods had washed away the sand from the facade, 
and that the openings of many other caves had become visible. Two 
priests have since made it their work to clear the rubble, and cave after 
cave has emerged, revealing yet one more of the series of frescoed 
shnnes which mark the whole course of the antdent route which 
follows the base of the Tibetan Alps. The paintings, sealed so long 
from the light of the sun, have preserved the purity of their coktihs 
and show the skill of the early artists who worked on them. 

We also visited again the caves which Sir Aurel Stein has so grs^fldc- . 
ally described in The Desert Cities of Cathayj where he found the 
smre of manuscripts and paintings by means of which so mu^ of the 
history of Central Asia has been made clear, under the light eff hla un¬ 
rivalled scholarship. We talked with a woman who told us most 
graphically of the visit of a stranger (Sir Aimd) tWenty-sh( y^ 
vtously. •• He was a nice man,” she said, " and was kK*it»g aeme- 
thing—dragons’ bones, we think—to grind into medicine. We Bleed 
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faaniwt 6wn(i he htd one great pecnKarity.*’ “ What wa* ^lat?" wt 
laid. “He MWidd have h» die; We ividied 

we knew his seixei^ lor a small crowd would always ecdket tdv^^ 
'.meat. 

Paniiig on we came to a little tm^le, and, as was our custom. We 
wetit in to have a talk widbi the priest and to leave him some Qms&an 
literature; While there we noticed a very ancient door, and looking; 
in we saw a stone man, which I was able to photograph. I do not know 
enough to be able to tell you anything about it, b^ond the fact that 
there was an inscription in Sanskrit and Chinese on the tablet. The 
figure of this man is not an idol in the ordinary sense of the word; it 
is carefully preserved and regarded as a sacred possession. 

For eight months w$ stayed on in Sahchow, making our small 
excursions in the neighbourhood, such as I have described; We were 
held by the brigand’s orders; food was scarce and typhus rampant. 
We had put by every week a little Hour and grain for our beasts, 
hoping to collect enough for escape. We did not live in luxury, but it 
has bmn said that luxury is only a comparison and also that it kills the 
imaginadon. At last we were unable to buy any more food, or any¬ 
thing of which to make clothes; my dress bill for last year was 6d. 
Every time we attempted to move we got another order from Ma Chong 
Yng telling us we were not to leave in any direcdon. One day there 
came to us a convicdon which we knew to be the guidaitce of God. We 
started o£E, as if we were but leaving for a day’s work, and reached 
the border of the oasis. There is a litde .temple which serves as a 
guard-house. We asked of some peasants working near by, “ Where 
is the guard?” They replied that early that morning the guard had 
left, why they did not know, for they had been there day and night 
for eight months, but that day the oasis was unguarded. We heard 
afterwards they had gone to loot the city. 

We were able to get away and started ofi across the sands, the 
Black Gobi, mwards Hami. It was a road we knew well, but now 
the deiot was no longer fresh with crystal-dear air; armies had fou^t 
ovor i^ and it was littered with remains of men and beasts along the 
way and piled round the wells. We had no guide, and one of our 
nmit terrifying experiences was in crossing a dangerous quicksand 
river. 

We came to tfae border erf Tuddstan, where the Chinese have most 
devajy introduced a ^stem for deriving their enemies. On dte 
ladn ate many black Stones stamhi^ up to look like men, and bave 
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fixed to the shoulder something whids looks like a gua. Had you ibe 
sight to detect that they were but stone, you could never see if dsew 
were men behind them or not. 

We passed on to what they call the South Road and the grat^ 
growing districts. There I was badly kicked on the head a donkey> 
and it seemed as though I might never recover. 1 was nursed bade to 
health under canvas on Gobi at the foot of die Fkme Monmaiits. 
These are supposed to have been cursed by Allah, and therefme they 
burn; the heat given out by them is so great that peofde attempting 
to cross them at mid-summer lose their lives. The appearance od the 
sides of the mountains is one of live flames. 

At last we found ourselves near the city called by the Turki 
Dakianus, where are the ruins of a city built by Alexander the Great’s 
armies. We found a great deal of sculpture dhowing Grecian influoice; 
we have with us this afternoon a brick which was found there which 
is a perfect example of Grecian craftsmanship. 

As we walked among the ruins of ancient and crumbling Dakianus 
we remembered the successive hordes of ruthless fighters which have 
swept up and down the great Central Asian track, making it a high¬ 
road for conquest and carnage, and at that very moment the rulers of 
Turkistan were in the grip of fear. That world-wide, satanically in¬ 
spired spirit of fear—fear of the powerful neighbour in the north, 
mistrust of the Mongol which has led to treachery and murder, fear 
of the impulsive and undisciplined Turki, dread of the cold calculat¬ 
ing Oungan whose aim, through every revolt, is to add to his own 
power and wealth. This is a perilous hour for Central Asia, for under 
the domination of such fear nations everywhere are liable to adopt 
policies and tic themselves to commitments of whidi, in more soba 
moments, they would beware. It is notable that all these 

people recognize instinctively that this paralyzing, judgroent-ohtctifing 
fear is incompatible with the fear of the Lord, and «Twny rimes it has 
been said m us, “ Wc arc terrified; there is nothing to live for; but 
your hearts are stabilized because you trust in God.” 


After one or two questions had been asked the Chairman aatd : 
Miss Cable has given us a very fine address, and you BHUt remember 
diat on the journey wdiich she has described ahe and her 
had no better conditions dian there were for Mateo R<do; u amne 
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rc^MCU they were «KNee ofi^ lor in fait day the country wat at peace 
un^ die Great Khan. 

i fhere zre two facta of first-daas historical interest which we have 
been fortunate to hear this afternoon: the discovery of-die grave of the 
great sizteentfocentury misaonary, Benedict of Goes, and die new 
Caves of a Tliousand Buddhas, whidi were found in such a reniarfo : 
able way. We were fortunate, too, in die wonderful slides which 
Miss Cable has shown us. We must congratulate Miss Cable and her 
companions on their safe arrival and thank them for a dirilling and 
unforgettaUe lecture. 



C’ 
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Notes from a Lecture 

By MISS SYLVIA SAUNDERS 

jHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OR THE ROYAL CEN- 
. TRAL ASIAN SOCIETY, 

ITiere are three points I would like to make at the outset of 
this talk. The first is that I can lay no claim to an intimate or long¬ 
standing acquaintance with Central Asian affairs. The second is that 
I spent five months in Russia, of which three weeks were spent in 
Turkestan, getting there and getting back, and two weeks in the 
Caucasus. And the third point which follows naturally from this is 
that my impressions of Turkestan must necessarily be from the angle 
of the observer who considers one of the many autonomous socialist 
republics that belong to the Soviet Union. . . . 

Of course, I kept a notebook in Russia and wrote it at all odd 
hours of the day. As I looked it up in preparing this talk, ‘I found the 
last notes written there, before our train drew into Tashkent, con¬ 
cerned one of our twenty-two fellow-passengers in the sleeping-car. 
We had been travelling for five days, the train was fourteen hours late, 
and arrived at three in the morning. The traveller in question was a 
Tartar from the Volga, a man with the purest of pure revolutionary 
records; he had joined the party in 1917 when a medical student in 
Samara, was wounded twice in the Civil War, and is now inspector 
and organizer of collective cottoii plantations on hb way to inspect 
the thirty-seven new cotton farms that have sprung up along the 
Turksib railway. My notes said that he sang for two hours to an 
appreciative audience, for he had a fine voice, that last evenii^ on lie 
train, and he sang three kinds of Tartar songs, first Ae fierce wBd 
songs of Ae great Tartar days, martial buoyant tunes, then Ac 

• Paper given <m December 7, 193a, General Sir Po-cy SjAet in Ae Chair. 
The Chairman, in introducing Miss Saunders to the meetiag, observed that thhy 
had not heard very much upon Ruirian Central Asia for some ttme. Mss SjAia 
Saunders had travelled in Russia for six months and had studied the lai^iiage 
and the effects of die Soviet Government there, and had been tote to ap^ a 
few weeks in Russian Turkestan and the Caocasua. 
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. ramaotic Mag* oi tattled Tartan, and fiaaliy aome aimoat timdeta 
mdodica that drifted aimoat moiwtonoualy on one oar two notea. Theae, 
he aaid, wckv die product of the mixed muric of the Rurtaan and 
Tartar a mixture which was bound to produce a narntdeal 
aongstry for die less numerous and leas asaertive race. 

Later, when I heard die songs of the camel riders in Tashkent and 
Samarkand and the songs of some high-pitched two-or-three-nousd 
tiindi, I wondered whether anything of the kind had alto happen^ 
to the music of these races. 

There seems to be plenty of music in Turkestan today. The tii- 
stnjmenti are home-made, as they always were, two-stringed cedar- 
wood instruments, which the men pluck and play like a tired man- 
didin. They sing, or their wives sing to this, and the words of the 
song almost always tell a legend of nomad days. We listened to it 
by the hour one evening in the home of a Tajik schoolmaster, while 
he played and his wife sang, and we listened to it again in the native 
theatre in Tashkent, where a band of players accompanied the play, 
whidi was almost entirely danced and sung. 

There is, by the way, a native theatre or, failing this, native nights 
at the Russian theatre, in every town in Turkestan. The theatre is 
always crowded, and there is some pretty good acting. It is, of course, 
unlike any Western dramatic performance, and reminds one more of 
a ballet 

• The play I saw told the life story of a young Uzbek girl, at home, 
at school (education is compulsory and free now), and, finally, in 
■ contact with the Communist Youth League, which many of her friends 
ale joining. Her parents have plaited her hair into as many plaits as 
she has years—that is, twelve—and her young Communist girl hiends 
have wavy bobbed hair. Her mother won’t let h» go out alone, and 
^ sees her Komsomol friends, boys and girls, marching off on rambles, 
pathfindiBg, learning first-aid, and reading and discussing books she 
may not have. How the girl finally decides to join die Komsomol, 
arid how ha relations, with the exception of a bold bad imde, are 
converted, is the subject of the play. These (days are written in 
the native dialect by nativm and fireqiKnily have a socialitt message, 
hiK rite. story seems to give sco^ for plenty of scenic e£Iw*i and 
pkmy of laughter, to judge by die frequent amusement in the 
aitriimioe. 

Them Uzbdes in Tashkent had painted their scenery thennelves, 
and It was pretty. They danced^ in and out of the scenes in lovely 
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steps, aod ^ve fine impressions of gossip by soddeifiy ao«n&^ 
together and then separating again in consternation. 

There is, of course, a big struggle going on between die nlder and 
younger generation in Turkesun, between tradition and nnandpathhl^ 
between the veiled and the unvdled. Almost ninety per cent, of tbe 
elder women still utterly conceal dieir features bdund duck Idack 
horsehair veils, that hang from the head in front like a sfifi iitde 
curtain. Even their view must be somewhat obscured by this, for diey 
raised them sometimes to peep at us, chiefly, I think, because we had 
simplified our clothes problem by wearing breeches. 

As so often happens with veiled women, a sight of their faces is a 
disappointment. The women of Tashkent are not beautiful, except 
perhaps the Tajik women, who, like Tajik men, are die handsomest 
and most intelligent of these races. 

Of printed literature, by which I mean not the saga, song, and 
traditional literature handed down by word of mouth, it is perhaps 
natural that the Turkman nomad tribes produce practically none. A 
shock brigade of writers was sent down to Turkestan last year from 
various parts of white Russia to study the language and literature of 
the Central Asian races. They produced a number of stories that 
made no attempt at fiction, but stuck entirely to what they heard 
from the natives, much as a journalist might do. The stories 
make good reading. You can get some of them in English transla¬ 
tions, as, indeed, you can get much modern literature of Turkestan 
from V.O.K.S. in Moscow, a cultural organization which exists for 
that purpose. 

But if Turkmenistan is lacking in native writers, the same does not 
apply to the other five stans in Russian Central Asia. Bayalin is a 
writer whose works you see in the bookshops and whose name ytai 
hear in Turkestan. He is a Kirgiz and writes verse and prose in his 
native tongue. Bayalin once beaded a flight of Kirgiz into Chins to 
flee from Tsarist oppression. He came back with the Revolution and 
has been writing ever since. Sadreddin Aini, a Tajik, writes short 
stones, which sell in cheap editions wherever Tajik is speken. I have 
read a tale of his, in translation of course, called * Odinii’ or the 
‘ Adventures of a poor Tajik.’ It describes very fully die TiqUct’ fife 
under the Emir of Bokhara, die occasional and .fierce inavskittt of 
Uzbdes, the system of tax-farming, and describes e^ieciatiy the sacd 
itself widi its small regular and expressive features and its timid, quiet, 
but intefiigent nature. 
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whpK and wodcs are ^-ata^lei tndi as 
I^avid ^flaa over die Casjnan, who is a native of Baku and writes in 
Tnridsfai, and Djarbali, who has just written a new play mtle^ the 
•i; * Bride of File,’ which is acted in the Caucasus, but wU(^ 1 have not 
sees. I gamier it is a play with a religious theme. 

ft'is ai;it aU titerature this writing, a it is seldom great literature, 
but considering the negligible size of die Central Arian book market 
in 1913, it marks the beginning of a modern national Hteratuie. MoiC' 
over, it supplies die needs of an ever-growing literacy, for today about 
340^000 women and nearly 1,000,000 men out of Turkestan’s rix 
million inhabitants can read and write. That b to say, about sixteen 
per cent, of the men and four per cent, of the women are registered 
as literate. In 1935 the figures of literates were exacdy half that 
numbo-. 


Meanwhile, newspapers are now published in Uzbek, Tajik, Turko¬ 
man, Kirgiz, Kazak, Karakalpak, and in Je'wish dialects, papers which 
were simply non-existent before the Revolution. The total number of 
schod books, technical books, and fiction printed in the native tongues 
of Central Asia last year was 360, while there are at present thirty-eight 
daily and weekly newspapers with a total of 380,000 copies. There 
was, I bdieve, no Kirgiz alphabet. It was drawn up in 1934, and 
since then all the AraUc scripts of Turkestan have been latinized, 
miking it easier for the illiterates to learn spelling, reading, and 
writing. 

Now the two chief things that strike one today in Tashkent (but 
not in Samarkand) are cotton and food. Cdlective cotton plantations 
are at present being formed in Turkestan, because that region is 
eminendy suited for the growth of cotton. It has always grown a 
certain amount in the Khiva district. It now proposes to irrigate three 
vast tcactt cd land for further plantations. One region is between 
Tashkent and Yizak, covering abwt a million acres, and to be watered 
by die Syr Daria; one in Vahsh Valley on the Afghan frontier; and 
oa^ near Fe^ana, where rice and cotmn have long been staHe in¬ 
dustries. 

'Statutics in a country the size of Rusria arc difficult to collect, and 
f^ghre die Soviet figures for raw cotton production in 1930 and 1931 
with reservations. Ifsey were in 1930, 378,000 tons and in 1931, 
iSKfida tons. 1 can o^y say thm when 1 left for Turkestan I was 
Utd thas sdneiy pa cent, of the planned crcp for Oaitral Asia had been 
’fulfilW. and when I got to comm fonWing in Taridcent I r 
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found that under fifty per coat, of the planned cmp had been ptoduord, 
which still does not mean that there was lUK an eatunmu kuTease. 

Cotton cannot be grown on small holdings, hence die drive' 
collecdve farms, a drive which, from the many conversations on die 
subject I had in Turkestan, is resisted chiefly by the small landowneht,; 
The nomad has a natural and easy understanding for the soctaltrsdon 
of life, and the townsmen and women have never had much pnqieii^, 
and more important still, they are, on the whole, the heart and sold 
of the ‘Party’ in Turkestan. Tashkent, Samarkand, Tchintkeat, 
Duschambe, all the big towns, made and fought their rcvoliiitons 
between 1918 and 1922, and they know what they fought few. 

Meanwhile, once all the land in the stans is collectivized, the grain, 
vegetables, and meat are to come from die Ukraine and the Caucasus 
across the Caspian, from the Volga down the Orenburg line, and from 
Siberia (hence the building of the Turksib railway). But before that 
scheme works properly, there will have to be an immense improve¬ 
ment in transport. Above all, these three single tracks will have to 
be doubled if the glut of goods eagerly awaited b the empty shops of 
Turkestan is to get there. This problem is so obvious that everyone 
talks about it, not in whispers, but in the press and in the Chaikhanas. 
You talk food and you talk cotton in Tashkent today, just as you 
talk education, trade, and archzology b Samarkand, Manchester, and 
Oxford. 

Food is short. There was very strict rationbg in Turkestan last 
winter and only just enough food to go round. There are an unendbg 
variety of sweets—and delicious they are—for sale at the booths b the 
street, but there is absolutely no such thing b Tashkent as a public 
restaurant or tea-shop or even a pub. The restaurants are all numbered 
and have bdr full quota of registered workers with tickets to cater for 
at the two daily me^ they serve. 

We had enough food with us, six tins of milk, saidbes, efaoetdate, 
teuuge, and a cooker for an emergency, but when we tried to btw 
food at the foreigners’ shop there were no eggs, butter, milk, or cheese 
to be had for love or money. The foreigners’ shop exists for the Ameri¬ 
can experts and for the Consuls, of whom there are direc in Tad^keat— 
a Chinete, an Afghan, and a Persian. The foreigners’ colony was 
mcn^ tlte week we drived by a dozen American amou feum 
^th Carolina, who had come over at the bvkation <«f ^ Soviet 
Gwemment to tearh the natives how to sow and especiaJiy linw te 
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After lemog Tadbken^ Mi« Saunders and her eompanion srent 
on? W Siltnarkaridi She gave a delightful description of a lofig eon^ 
veraation with a pn>fe»or of bioIog||r, their travelling companion. 3ie 
showed some photograj^ of Ae Samarkand mosques and ndzoiets, 
Hk biuldings in Ae towns pmsented a wril-cared-hs ajqieataace. 
They had been reconstructed during the last four years by e:q>«t^ 
who, not attempting to copy Ae intricate and lovely Peraan d^g^ 
on Tamerlane’s Aes, had completed Ae shape of a dome where ABO 
had ravaged it wiA a sort of light clay Aat toned in weU. Samarkand 
must have once been Ae Mecca of Central Asia; it was still a place of 
pilgrimage, but it was more difficult now for pilgrims to come horn 
a far distance. The natives of Samarkand were amazingly tolerant 
of every kind of faiA. The mosque of Shir Dar is Ae only one wiA 
a Soviet star on it which is lit up at night. Otherwise Ae mosques 
stood open for worship, but were mainly visited by Ae Ader men. 
Above all, Ae city had always been a great traAng centre, and it was 
an entrancing spectacle to watch Ae camel-drawn caravans unloading 
Aeir costly burdens of silks and spices in Ae plain. It was an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult thing to socialize a market, but Nijm Novgorod was a 
good example of Ae effect produced. Once Aere had been a fair 
Acre, now it consisted of warehouses and flats. Some Aops in Ae 
bazaars had turned Aeir businesses into co-operatives, where Ae her¬ 
self had bought a really good pair of riding-breeches for two EngliA 
pounds. Those frontier people knew Ae value of gold; a gold coot 
coAd purchase yards of exquirite materials. The oAy vice in Samar¬ 
kand, as far as one coAd see, was Ae Aug traffic. This entailed mainly 
light drugs, productive of mild hysterics, but Ae procedure was not 
encouraged by Ae younger generation. On Aeir fif A day Aere As 
EngliA visitors were asked to produce Aeir passpists for the first 
dme during Aeir stay in Tturkestan, and were told Aat Aey must 
lave within twenty-four hours. That time-limit, however, lengAened 
mto several days by dto time Ae foreign department coAd secure berths 
for Aem. The expulsion was oAy from Turkestan, not from Russia, 
and Aose last few days were spent m comArtAle a^Kutments— 
luxurious, even, compared wuh their houAig conAdons m TaA- 
kem. 

Miss Saunders and her ccsapvmpn were allowed to go on to Ae 
Ga>ic«M>s. In Baku she attended a perfcmnafiiT of “ Hamlet *' in 
TAkish, Ae eosnuner worn being ei^teenA-century TuikiA (meK 
Thefattdicnee consisted maiply of young TurluA men and womens 
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who, until the last scene, were-quitt carried away 1^ |he per&isxuncn. 
At the final tragedy, however, when the queen drank the fatal potsoo, 
when Hamlet stabbed the king, and when Laertes and Hamlet bodi 
succumbed to thrir mortal wounds, someone in the audience began to 
laugh. The laughter spread from one to another until there was a 
suppressed mirth throughout. “ Such is the attitude of the young Turk 
towards men who die because the problem of living is beyond solu¬ 
tion,” she observed. 

During the discussion one member asked Miss Saimders if she had 
seen anything of the development of aviation from Russia into Turke¬ 
stan, or of broadcastiag from Moscow. She replied to the effect that 
she had been there in the winter, but that in the summer one could 
fly at any rate part of the way from Tashkent to India. Tliere was 
an air service from Moscow to Tashkent which took about two and a 
half days, she thought, including night flying. Those were the only 
two she knew of. With regard to broadcasting, they were rather back¬ 
ward, but wherever new buildings were put up every flat was supplied 
with a bathroom and a wireless set I In the towns quite a number 
were to be found, but outside those there was not very much propa¬ 
ganda. 

Another member wished to say a few words about the cotton-grow¬ 
ing industry. The inhabitants of Turkestan used to grow an appreci¬ 
able amount of wheat and corn. Then it was discovered that the 
ground was particularly suitable for cotton, and farmers were com¬ 
pelled to give up their corn and start cotton-growing. Some refused 
and met with the usual fate. The Government had increased the 
cotton-growing to a tremendous extent. Was not this responsible for 
the shortage of food? 

The Lbctcxer: Yes, it was direedy responsible. Farmers widi 
small holdings used to grow corn and vegetables, and when the cotton- 
growing came in many of them went into collective farms for that 
purpose, and the result was an immediate shortage of food. 

Another member wished to know whether there was still a univerrity 
in Tashkent, and was ttdd that it still existed and that it was csdled a 
Commiuust University. Many of the students were trained to toke up 
coUecuve farming or to enter political organizations. 

The Chairman then thanked Miss Saunddis for her most 
ing lecture. He had known that part of the world fairly intwiv*^, 
and he rantnibered well bring asked one day one of the luriva 
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bcrarttany wives he had got On being toki that he had but one, the 
man d>served duU he had got four—one to mtlh the nmeis, one to 
miHr the sheep, doe to do die semng, and one to do die cooking. 
“ And diey all work to me ht^py,” the man had added, " How 
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THE PEOPLES ON THE SHORES OF THE 
BLACK SEA 

By V. KOROSTOVETZ 

I AM glad to be able to speak to you to-day of my own people, 
whose social, cultural, and economic development depends to 
largely on the Black Sea, a sea that in the past opened a way to 
distant Byzantium and to Western Europe. 1 am relieved of the 
responsibility this afternoon of speaking to you on our distant neigh¬ 
bours round the Black Sea. This ta^ has fallen into more expert 
hands than mine. 

Past and present history show us unmistakably that Great Russia 
has always mrned both morally and materially towards Asia, whereas 
die Ukraine, or South Russia, as it was purposely named by the 
Imperial Government since the eleventh century, has fixed her eyes, 
hopes, and interests towards Western Europe. 

The period when the Tartar yoke, which lasted for over two 
centuries, lay on Russia had two very different effects; in Great Russia 
it merely tended to strengthen the impulse towards Asia, the popula¬ 
tion accepted the Tartars and lost thw consciousness of invasion. 
Even after the Tartars were ecpelled, many of them had married into 
Russian families, had acquired property, and amalgamated with the 
population. The Ukraine, on the other hand, resisted this invasion, 
at any rate socially, though not successfully from a material point of 
view. The invasion for the Ukrainians certainly had the effect of 
temporarily severing thdr bonds with Western European culture. But 
they did not absorb any of the Tartar spirit socially, polidcalLy, or 
economicaUy. There was no intermarriage in the Ukraine, the race 
remained pure. It may be noted that the Ukrainians to this day are 
looked upon by modern scientists as having the “ brachycephalic ” 
dcul), whereas the Great Russians have the “ dolchycqihalic ” skull. 
After the Tartar ydte had been shaken ofi in the Ukraine all traces 
•f the Tartar influence dis'q^)eared and the Westward oudook became 
more taarked than in die past; it seemrd as if the Ukrainians 
want spying to make up for lost dme. 

Hoe 1 atttt be alk>w«i to d^ up an analogy'of Great Rtuiian 
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aipiration* under Peter die Great By l»ute force Peter dte Great 
formed his one indivisible Empire and oompellfd his unnaturally 
united peoples to participate in the adairs of Western £urt^ He built 
up an European army and fleet, built his capital St Peterdwq; BOd 
c^d it “ The Window to Europe.” At the fall of die Imperial r^me, 
cxacdy as might have been expected, the Great Russians, under die 
guidance of Lenin, transferred the capital to Moscow and once again 
faced the East. On the other hand, the Ukraine regained her inde¬ 
pendence in 1918, and once more began to link herself to J^urope. 
The customs, and therefore the character, of the two countries were, 
and are, essentially different Expansion, invasion, conquest, despotism, 
and imperial annexation are the creeds of the Russians and resulted 
in their acquiring one-sixth of the globe. The Russian Imperialists 
wanted Cktnstantinople and the Straits, and to occupy diem, manu 
militari, even if it were at the'cost of an European war. Sasonov said 
to me many times, long before the war, that the fate of Constanti¬ 
nople must be decided in Berlin and ‘Vienna, and Russia was preparing 
to wage war in Europe for this end. Russian ambitions did not end 
there. Russian historians, philosophers, politicians, and economists 
formed a school of thought and action called “ The Slavophils,” wish¬ 
ing all Slavonic nations to recognize Moscow as their centre and accept 
it as a third Rome. Their ambitions included the conquest of all the 
Balkan States, the Straits, and finally their tentacles were even to 
stretch to Palestine on the pretext dat in Palestine was die site of 
the Christian Holy Places, and Russia, the great leader of Christianity, 
should therefore have omtrol of them. They realized the value of 
Christianity to be used as instrumentum regni by the Russian 
centre. 

The Ukrainians waged wars against the Turks, Mongols, Poles, 
and Russians, but with a very different object in view. The Ukrainians 
desired no expansion, they fought to retain dieir rights. By nature a 
peace-loving, hard-working and stable agricultural peqile, they widied 
merely to protect their religion, land, and culture. They had no wish 
to conquer Constantinople; what they did wish was to try to foM 
economic and political agreements wii^ the “ Sublime Porte ” in 
to safeguard the easy flow of thdr imports and exports. The IBcfoine 
has never coveted ttrritory, perhaps because she did not absoib any 
of die roaming, invading, and conquering instincts of the Mifogids. 
In shorty the Ukrainian policy was to agree with her aeighboun, wilde 
the Russian policy was to agree widi its iwighbotir’s rie^^ibottr. 
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When in 1918 the th^ indq^end'nce, 

Ei the ienih of ^ leiH^tioB and ihe^ of the Ruadan Central 

Go«eiiuneiH) tfa^ iinm^diatdiy followed their tradition^ policy. It U 
iheedoie understandable why the Independent Hetman Gowamtnent 
was the first to he recognized as such by Tudcey in 191^ and an ambas* 
sador was appointed to Kiev, the capit^ of die Uloraine. This also east 
plains why the Herman, as the head of a reborn Independent 
bong decied by 8,000 ddegates of the peasant Ukrainian fiurmers, im¬ 
mediately proceed to draw up a treaty of alliance, which was signed 
in September, 1918, with a Muhammadan Tartar State in the Crimea. 
As I have emphasized, to the Russian Empire the Black Sea has 
always been the key for expansion and annexation, while for the 
Hetman of the Ukraine the Black Sea was a great factor for friendly 
cooperation of free nations living round her shores. In the sommer 
of 1918 the Hetman convoked a Congress of Nationalities, such as 
the Don and Kuban Cossacks, Georgians, Tartars, Tchechentzi, and 
others, at Kiev. This Congress had three aims: firstly the rmand' 
pation of these nations and the formation of them into independent 
States, secondly the freedom and independence of the respective minori' 
ties in these States, and thirdly the close cooperation of these States 
in an economic and political sense. The Caticasus with its naphtiia, 
the Ukraine with its iron, coal, wheat, and sugar, the Crimea with its 
fruit, the Don and Kuban with their wheat and minerals, were all 
interconnected and intended to be linked up economically, politically, 
and geographically round the Black Sea. Ihe Kuban Gossans play^ 
an especially important part in this linking up, as they ar; the direct 
descendants of the “ Zaporogskaja Siege,” the historical stronghold 
of die Ukrainian Cossacks on the Dnieper river rapids. All these 
nations had their centre of gravity round die Black Sea, into which 
flow many navigable rivers. Commerce was easy as they all had a 
good coastline on the Asov and Black Sea, with such exwlient ports 
as NieolaieS, Odessa, Marioupol, Theodosia, Novorossisk, Batum, and 
others which, though smaller, are quite important for export and 
import trade along the Black Sea coast This gravitation towards the 
Bluk Sea, and towards each other, was dictated not only by political 
and economic interests, but <dso by those diwp psychologicai traits 
which are common to and characteristic of each of diese nations and 
which d^er so mndi from other nationalities whith composed the 
lUtsaan Empire. 

Each of diese natkms hase s 
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(a) A strong fading of national indepondence. 

(i) Rdigion. 

(r) They acknowledge the sanctity of private property. 

Their strong national feding arose owing to their constant strt^le 
for national independence in their past history. They were all owners 
of rich soil and seemed easy prey for invasion. It must be noted that 
in the past this nation fought successfully against all invaders, but 
on the other hand it gave willing hospitality to all fordgn dements 
which came to the country with peaceful aims and offered co-6perar 
tion. Thus we see the rich Black Bdt soil of the Ukraine, and especi' 
ally the land bordering on the coast, has attracted foi;,the last 150 
years many hundreds of thousands of German colonists, who import^ 
Western European methods of agriculmre, sheep and catde breeding. 
The German colonists numbered about 600,000 people, a colony over 
one hundred years old. The sheep-breeders came chiefly from Anhalt 
in Germany and acquired enormous properties, as many as 1,000,000 
sheep on one estate. 

Under the Czarist regime the Ukraine was assigned by the Imperial 
Government as a “pale of habitation-” for the Jews, who were not 
allowed to settle in North Russia, and this Jewish dement has played 
a considerable and favourable r 61 e in fostering commerce and industry. 

It is interesting to note that, having acquired independence under 
the Hetman regime in 1918 after a period of Bolshevik chaos, the 
Ukraine, reviving her traditional form of national and independent 
government, b«ng an agricultural country, quickly healed all her 
social and economic wounds and started her normal life, produdng 
raw materials as she had done in her historic past. Notwithstanding 
die Great War, which played such havoc in Europe, the Ukraine suc¬ 
ceeded in exportmg for the nine months of the Hetman regime goods 
to the value of ,^81,000,000, while her imports rose to the amount of 
X;5a,ooo,ooo. The exports consisted chiefly of cereals, sugar, alcohol, 
and tobacco, while the imports were clothes, leather, fish, cofee, 
naphtha, and manufactured goods, and a considerable amount of 

tuial ^c^ery. This was chiefly due to the recognition in the 
kraine by the Hetman Government of sanctity of private inoperty, 
whi<h in the Ukraine has always been a leading pdndple of hot 

social and economic life. 

According to the traditional Ukrainian policy of lin k in g im with 
Europe, the first steps of the Hetman Govrromenr conshited of fee 
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apfwlntsieat ol a ON*><^lnoa^^ wto propottioD of 

dd»B of ifae Ruttiaa F^npire weee to be allocated ^ dus Ukraine 
after die becanK independuil, and it was decided dtat per cent, 
was due for repayment by die Ukraine to the creditors d^ f<»mer 
Rutdan Empire. It was also decided diat all foreign [myate capital 
adudi had been invested in the Ukraine to the amount of 67,000,000 
pdd rouldes by die Belgians, 73,000,000 by the French, and 22,000,000 
by the British, was to be repaid in full. * 

The second charact^isdc trait of ail these people on the Black 
Sea is, and always has been, rdigion. An oppressed religion never 
lies dormant, and the religious feeling of these nations, dependent on 
nature and ha bounty, has been always a strong factor in their struggle 
for national independence. 

During the early period of Ukrainian independence all the schools > 
and centres of learning were connected with monasteries and cloisters 
and the clagy. These latter have always been the backbone of 
Ukrainian learning. They were elected to office not only by their 
superiors, but by the whole parish. During the Czarist regime, when 
the Ukraine lost her independence, all this was swept away. The 
clergy were nominated by the Imperial Russian Government from 
non-Ukrainian elements, and the whole of the Ukraine, as well as the 
Russian Church, was under the orders not of the Patriarch, as that 
See had been abolished, but of die Holy Synod, the head of whidh 
was a layman, an official of the Imperial Government in St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

It must be noted that during the seventeenth century, when the 
Ukraine was independent, more schools existed than under the Czarist 
r^me of the twendeth century, and the Bolsheviks have cancelled 
all the remaining Ukrainian universities. Under the Czarist regime 
the Ukrainiim language was prohibited, and the publication of the Holy 
Scriptures was dedamd illegal; and not undl 1905, after the first Russian 
revolution, did Count Witte allow the Holy Scriptures to be published 
in Ukrainian. The Ukrainian population began a hard struggle for 
indqiendcnce and for religious freedom. The Hetman Government 
in <1918 restored die freedom of rdigion as wdl as the independence 
of the Ukraine, but the Bobhevik revolution which followed swept 
' thb way, and rthgion as virdl as die clergy Was persecuted. This 1 ^ 
to vi^ent opposition of the Ukraittii^, and now, wto Atheitm b 
prodsditsfd to be the ihidf Btd^evdc tdig^ and oifotced by the 
Soviets in d» Ukraine; over llkno^sn priests cttty on their 
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retigiout lervices ia foresa, caves, and oAcr sCctei pbce*, bang mp- 
ported and protected by the whole of tte Ukrainian pwantrjr. ■ 

Great Russia, as I have already ptwted out, has never had die 
historical institution of private peas-nt property, only the so<ca]kd 
“ Mir,” a sort of conunune for landed property, and in Great Roasia 
religion was an mttrumentum regni in the hands of the Imperial Russian 
Government The Black Sea Nationals have never fallen under the 
fascination of ideas of world-wide conquest, whether of pan-Slavism 
or of Communism, whidi seem to govern Russia; there have ;becn 
frequent risings against Russia all through Caucasian history. The 
peasants have opposed the collectivization policy of Lenin and Stalin, 
for the sacredness of private property is a traditional principle with 
them. They have battled against it for sixteen years, and the terrorist 
policy employed by the Moscow Government has done so litde to 
convert them that Moscow has had to confess its failure. But it has 
strengthened the determination of the Ukraine to become independent; 
the slogan now is, “ Away from Moscow to an Independent Ukraine.” 
They have never given in willingly to Russification, as is proved by 
their constant struggles against it, although they were lo^ soldiers 
and citizens of the Czars when this was not forced on them. 

1 must now say a few words about our neighbours along the Black 
Sea coast and further east. The first to the east are the Don Cossacks, 
who link the Ukraine to the Caucasus. Their love of free life and 
their hatred of subjecrion kept them in a state of perpetual guerrilla 
warfare, and they made a home for those who fled from persecution 
', and oppression-—Turks, Kalmiks, and even Swedes and Prussians. 

■ They introduced a law in 1690 which condemned to death any of 
^eir people who became agricultural labourers. Serfdom among Cos- 
sack, (Jid jjot ^th rare exceptions, notably prisoners of war. 
Thest often Turks, Kalmiks, and later on even Swedes and 
Prus^ns, also peasants who sought refuge, having run away from 
|“*tewners in Russia, who in those days introduced serfdom over 
JlSr peasant population. These refugees were never received as Gos- 
sacks and had a special denomination—Strangers.” They later 
formed die class of workmen on Cossack land'd property. 

The Don Cossack territories finally had a pojn^tion, aecorcUng. 
to Soviet statistics in 1930, 55 per cent. Ukrainian and ^ p« 
Russian. The Don Cossack lands were indqiendmt frm 15^ «> 
iy>o^ when they were incorporated in die terrkmies 'of the RF**ri'K*' 
Fn^re, and so they stayed until the revohitioa id 1918, when they 
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ajl p^w <MiMd durmg thek in^ 

peiK»<WT atwajB c«»«Kl»dH treaties of friendship and milit-ry alliance 
wkfa ^ ItfoacDw rulers, htcr remgmzing their dq>QDid«Ke as vassals 
from Moscow; autonomy followed, and finally incoqxmitioa. Blit 
that incoiporation was accompanied by numerous revolts on the part 
of the Don Cossacks when th^ autonomous ri^ts seemed to them tb 
be assailed by the Russians: such risings as those of 1772, 1793, 179^ 
till at last by die decree of the Russian Czar of 1835 they were declared 
to be a sort of military autonomous unit direcdy under the orders 
of die Czar. 

When die revolution of 1917 gave them their independence, they 
elected their chief “ Ataman ” at a sort of military congtess, calling 
themselves an independent State, “ The Great Cossack Don,” and dicy 
made an effort to conclude treades with other Cosstck lands and with 
the Hetman of the Ukraine. The Bolsheviks then invaded and sub¬ 
jugated their lands. Numerous uprisings led to Woodthirsty extermina- 
don of whole townlets and villages, and guerrilla warfare flared up 
ever and anon, as their tradidonal freedom is incompadble with 
Bolshevik subjugation. 

Further east lie die lands of the Kuban Cossacks. These are full 
of historical interest and are a vital part of the Ukrainian problem. 
As far back as die tenth century the Kiev princes had colonized these 
lands, and long before that Ptolemy and Pliny mendoned the Cossacks 
amongst the populadon of these territories. The Kidian Cossacks 
occupied lands lying on the great trade routes from Europe to Asia, 
and that is why the Kiev princes looked on them with a vigilant eye 
as pitxious and often waged wars to protect them. A son of a Kiev 
prince was habitually the head of the Kuban Cossacks. These lands 
were devastated by die Tartars during the Tartar invasion and the 
pc^ndadon •exterminated, but later, when the Tartar yoke was shaken 
off, the Ukrainian Cossacks, remembering their old Kuban colonies, 
reconquered dieir country and repopulated it with their own peo^des 
again. 

Catharine die Great ended by recognizing die Kubans as an inde- 
peodbnt Tartar State after a series of wars. The &feat of the 
Ulmainivn Cossacks 1 ^ the Bnt<<sn armiM in 1775 and the occupation 
i^ yihe Russia of the Cossack strongholds on die rapids of the 
many of the Ukrainian Cossacks to go to Turkey 
m|d ydieiice they later letunmd and aetded on the Kuban lands. This 
vtdaamed by Catharine dm-Cicaf. wdio taw in them good 
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wvrion able to protect tbe country against fcangn invasion, ai^ in 
wder to reinforce tbem the sent over to Ki 4 »n a detadnnent of 
Ukrainian Cossacks anoountmg to 17,000 men. This pecdiar mann^' 
of colonization was adopted also in 1806 and tSaS by <»'d»'s of die 
Russian Czars. In 1808 35,000 Ukrainians with women and chii^en 
were sent over by the Czar’s decree, and during die forty years f<d- 
lowing over 100,000 Ukrainian CoKacks emigrated to the Ktthan 
lands. Meanwhile the Cossacks were followed in this fordble emigra¬ 
tion by Ukrainian women. 

The same sequence happened in the Terek lands. The Russian 
revolution gave them freedom and they organized themselves in the 
same way as the Don Cossacks had done, also signing treaties with die 
Independent Ukraine. But the Bolsheviks overran their country also, 
and although anti-Bokhevik uprisings failed, their spirit lives, and the 
Kuban and Don Cossacks and the Tcreks are only waiting for the 
moment to come. The CossacA' love their freedom, coimtry, and 
religion, and Communistic Moscow is a constant menace to them. 
Further east their neighbours are the Astrakan, Ural, and Orenburg 
Cossacks, whose hatred towards Bolshevism has many times been 
demonstrated by guerrilla warfare and constant uprisings. The various 
branches of the Cossacks number just over 8,000,000, and their future 
development depends largely on the future of the Ukraine on the one 
hand and on the other of the Caucasian people. 

Now the Russian Empire’s ship has sunk in the turmoil of the 
Russian revolution and Bolshevism we do not want m muddle in the 
mire of Communism, but we want to Join hands with our valiant 
Black Sea neighbours to build up an “ entente ” of peaceful-Uvir^ 
nations, working for our homes, families, country, and traditions, 
these latter being essentially conservative. This we hope will be 
achieved on a basis of progressive collaboration with Europe, as was 
our way in our independent past. We do not want to associate our¬ 
selves with imperialist aims either Red, White, 01 any other Russia, 
and if the Ukraine at present participates in the funds of the Tltitti 
Intenational with over 180,000,000 roubles a year, believe me this » 
against the will of our nation and is enforced by an 
tutor and foreign rfgime over our country. But riiould Rtisina rum 
away from Bolshevism and become a normal State we should join' 
hands widi our Russian naghbours in some scat of federadoo of 
oonfedoation. We firmly believe that Conuminimi is' not the Alpiu 
and Om<^ of the Russian revolution, bat the LctiJom of lutioat in 
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a perodid and collaboratioB will be the ouoxMne of this his¬ 

torical {hoccss. 

.The oppostdoa of the Cossacks and Ukiain>an« to Bolshevinn has 
developed into a mass In December, 1933, and jamnaiy, 193^ 
ow 2,000 Ukrainian prasaots and their families were esiied to dis^t 
XKKthern timber camps in Russia, many of whom died on the way. 
In the same way over 50,000 Kuban people were exiled in the autwnn 
of 1931 and turned into slave labourers in Siberia and N(»th Russia. 
It is understandable why the hatred of Moscow Communism is so great 
in these lands and is about to reach boiling point. 



SOME NOTES ON JEHOL* 

Bv BRIG.-GENERAL M. E. WILLOUGHBY, C^., C^.L, CAtO; 


N ine years ago I had the honour of speaking to this Sodety oa 
the rdadon of China to its Western Dependency Tibet. Tius 
evening it falls to my lot to say sometUng about its rdadon 
to Provinces on its North-Eastern march. 

At the outset I should like to say that my necessarily sketchy dis¬ 
course is intended to serve as a peg whereon to hang a subsequent 
discussion and to elicit some up-todate informadon, on certain points, 
from some of the galaxy of talent and expert knowledge that I see 
before me, as my personal acquaintance with Jehol dates back to the 
closing years of the Manchu dynasty (I Anglicize the pronundadon, 
as we do with other Chinese place-names—e.g., Peking, Amoy, Canton 
—^and will speak of Jehol and not Jeho [re Ae]). 

As the time at our (hsposal is short, I can only touch very lightly 
and briefly on certain points—geographical, ethnological, historical, and 
polidcal—concerning a region of which, from dme to dme of late, we 
have heard something in the Far-Eastern news, and about which, I 
doubt not, we are likely to hear much more in the near future. 

As to the geography, you will observe on the sketch-map that the 
new Province of Jehol, some 90,000 square miles in area, is bounded 
on the west and north-west by the new Province of Chahar, on the 
north-east and east by the Fengden Province of Manchuria, and on 
the south in a general way by the “ Great Wall ” of China. Its west 
and north-west border runs along the southern condnuadon of the 
Great Hsingan Range, which one may describe as the outer escarp¬ 
ment of the Mongolian Upland. Jehol Province constitutes, as it 
were, a lower, eastoly falling dtelf of this upland as far as Ac Hne 
of rising ground which borders Ae maritime plain and Ae Liao Vak. 
Along Ais easterly lower line of heights runs Ac “ Willow Palisade,** 
a barrier existing since Ming times,(or perhaps earlier), and whirti 
constituted Ae limit, in a general way, of Chinese penetiation and 
setdement in Ae fertile maritime plain and I-tao VsJe, prior to ike 
Manchu eonquen (Ae analogy of the “ Enghsh Pale” in Indaivd, in 
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given at a Members’ Meeting on February 1933, Mr. E. M. Gtdl.ia ; 
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die due nt, »vf, Hemy VI. aad (awards, natently o tbe 

mind). The cf Ae ^ Willow Palisade *’ now mark* die bolder 
between Jdxd and Fengden for some 180 tnijes. 

The reg^n is watered by the various upper tiibutariM pf die liao 
liver Sowing nordi, north-east, and east, and die T->ian Ho, which 
rises near Dolonor and Sows past jehoi and on south-east throng die 
“Great Wall” and to the Gulf of Pri Chih U between Taku and 
Shan Hai Kuan. It is navigable for light cargo^xiats up to lUian 
Ping Hsien, the journey, tracking upstream, taking some o^t to ten 
days. In June, 1909, I took four and a half days going down Jroin 
Jehoi to Lanchou (on the railway) in one of these boats. They are 
about 35 feet long by 8 feet beam and draw about 9 inches, ligjit, and 
upwards of 20 inches loaded. The upper courses of the Pd Ho and 
its tributary the Chao Ho (which passes throu^ the “Great Wall” 
at K’u Pd K’ou) also run through the south-west corner of the 
Province. 

I ask you to note also the railways that endrde the Province on 
three rides—viz., the Pd Ping-Mukden, die Tahushan-Tungliao-Iiao- 
Yiian, and the Ssupingkai-Taonan lines. Only one line actually 
penetrates into the Province—viz., the Chinchou-Pdpiao branch, but 
another short branch from the Pdping-Mukden Railway reaches die 
border at Ta Ya K’ou. 

I have mendoned the “Great Wadi.” This stupendous work is 
over twenty-one centuries old, having been commenced by the Ch’in 
Emperor Shih Huangd in 214 b.c. as a defence against the Barbarians 
of the Nordi, dbe Hiung Nu Tartars. It winds its tortuous way over 
hill and^dale for some 1,200 miles, from the sea at Shan Hai Kuan 
to beyond Suchow in distant Kansu. Miss Cable recently showed us 
ioi&e esoellent pictures of its western extremity. Including its various 
loc^ md its long southo-ly branch which skirts the eastern border of 
.Shami it must be over 1,700 miles long. 

The capitd of the Province is Jehoi (or Cheng te fu) on the litde 
River |e Kb (hot river) whence the town and region take thdr n'me. 

' TIw Je Ho joins die Euan Ho about 5 miles south-east of the town, 
JeM isi as you see, a little ova: too miles, as the aow dies, nmdi^ast 
ef Pekmg (or Pcipmg as it is now raJHX and slij^dy fursha- nordi- 
w*«of SKan Hd IGian. 

I%e Emperors’ Road frean Pekii^ to Jebol ran through Mi Yim 
Hiial and K’n Pd K’ou, where it passes through the “ Great Wall ” 
and Luan Ping Hskn, a distance about 140 miles. It was generally 
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m^<Hied a week’s journey,, and tihat is the tune I toolc in }«iiiet X909, 
rUUng and with a IVking can for my baggage. ^Nowadays motor-cars 
and motor-buses run aking it, diough' Sven Hem desert the road 
as even worse than diose in Dzungaria. 

As to the ahnology of the region, it is part of Inner Monger- 
Eastern Inner Mongolia—i.e., that part of Inner Mongolia whidh ties 
to the east of the great Hsingau Range. 

The Chinese reckoned Mongolia as two main diviaons--" W^,” 
(outer) and “ Nei ” (inner) Mengu—and up to the fall of the Mamhn 
dynasty they were both under the Li fan Yiian (or, as we might saj, 
“Colonial Office”). Such parts of Inner Mongolia as came withk 
the limits of the “ eighteen Provinces ”— e.g., Jehol and the Chahar 
and Dolonor regions in the extramural part of Chihli Province—were 
under the spedal military administration of frontier Tut’ungs at Jdhol 
and Kalgan. 

The Mongol Leagues in Jehol are the Chosotu League (Khara Ch’in 
and Tumet tribes), in all five “ banners,” and the Chao Uta League, 
eleven “banners,” this latter being north of the Shara Muren— i.e„ 
outade the limits of the former Chihli Province. Adjoining them 
on the north-cast are the ten “ banners ” of the Cherim League in the 
Manchurian Province of Fcngtien. These were the first Mongols to 
join up with the Manchus, and took part with them in the Conquest 
in 1644. They have now adhered to the new Manchukuo Govern¬ 
ment. Mongols cling to their feudal system, their religion (Lamaist 
Buddhism), and their language, and do not readily fuse with the 
Chinese, whereas the Manchus assimilated much more eaaly wMi die 
Chinese, adopting by degrees their language and custonis, so that, It 
is difficult now to distinguish a Manchu horn a Chinese (thoi^ 
Manchu women are easily distinguishable by their dress and natural 
feet). For half a century and more past, however, th«e has bm an 
increasing immigration and colonization of die Mpn^ Itoll htf 
Chinese from within the “Great Wall,” resulting in die gradual 
pudiing back of die nomad Mongols or the anchoring of them to the 
sml as cultivators, an Occupation so uncongenial to ih,mi that lands 
alloiuxl to Mongols for cultivation have in many cases been made 
over by diem to Chinese tenants or managers, die Cbiiiese braig, a$ 
we all know, «cpert and industrious husbandmen, nds etqwip i iMion 
and encitywhment on Mongol pasturdands has bean a huitful source 
of biteuuest and firii^en and has led to a {pxid deal of Konl'tty by 
dispossessed Mongols. 
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The ChitMK in Jdml now greedy outnumber die Mongols. 

> A:iM» UW note! nu^ interew. Tie eerfy Mrnchu 

en^ierors, at foreigners from K'wi Wai ^sjf., outside die Wall), not un- 
nabnally made ^eir summer resort among their kindred fr&, die 
Mdage^ outsiik the “ Great Wall.” Ihe lecnnd Manchu enqi^r of 
China, Kanghsi, who came to the throne in 1661, bmlt the first palace in 



Jthpl m lyt^ and durit^ die next eight years continually added to 
and beaudiied the summer resort. He it was, I thinks who set apart 
the large hiUy tract known as die Wei Ch'ang (or Mulaa, in Manchii) 
surdMi^ <d Jehol as an in^ierial teintii^ park, jutt as our eady 
Mormaa kings reserved the New ^orui, or die Peraan Mtmarchs the 
parables ” mentioned by Xenophon. Sven Hern’s boidc JeM 
FieHthSdait gives a naoA graphic deacsipdon these ingieiial hunta, 
dg^' beats and deer being ^ (pfUdiy. Kanin's son and successor 
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Yung Qiing etcfaewed boA fidd s|xtra and }eliol, but fait, gnutdioiii, 
die great emp«or Chioi lung (i735'i79S)> reviv^ the annual mmisia 
hunts which were conducted udth meticulous cci<tuKmy and poBa|>; 

These old Manchu emperors made a great pcnnt ^ ciddeadi^ 
frieadly relations with the princes of their outer Dependencies, tmd 
especially die ecclesiastical magnates of die Buddhist Oiuridt. The 
fiM Dalai Lama, for instance, was invited to Peking by die first 
Manchu emperor Shun Chih in 1652 ^d was Icx^d in die Yellow 
Temple, which was specially built for his reception. I may mendcai 
that the present Dalai Lama during his stay in Peking in 1908 stayed 
also in that same temple. 

During the long r«gn of Chien lung the third Tadii Lama of 
Tibet visited the Emperor at Jehol in 1780 and lived for about a 
month in the splendid Hsin Kung specially built for him on the 
model of his residence at Tashilumpo in Tibet. He went on to 
Peking to the Yellow Temple and ied of smallpox in the winter 
1780.81, and his corpse was carried back all the way to Tibet. 

To Jehol also, ddrteen years later, in 1793, came the first Briddt 
envoy to the Court of China, Lord Macartney, whose mission was 
received with hospitality and ceremony, but treated as the emissaries 
of a vassal prince of the Outer Barbarians, and the splendid gifts they 
brought were reckoned as “tribute” denoting allegiance. Chien lung's 
haughty reply to the letter from King George III. refused everything 
asked for and ended by warning our king to “tremblingly obey.” 
There was much discussion as to whether Lord Macartney should be 
c^liged to “Ke’ to’u,” but, in die end, the performance of this 
obdsance was waived, and it was ruled that he riiould be p.J2uitted 
to make such obeisance only as he would do to his own Sovereign. 

A later British mission. Lord Amherst’s in 1816 to the succ'ieding 
emperor Chia Ching, was not received owing to refusal to “ Ke* to’u.” 
This emperor Chia Ching died at Jdiol in 1820 in tragic drcumstaiKes. 
The pavilion in which he was lying desperately ill, and being nursed 
by a hivottrite concubine, was struck by a thunderbolt and set m fire; 

both perished in the flames. The annual move of the Court to 
Jehol was tbeneato diseemtinued and was once oidy resumed, forty 
years latw, uhm in 1866 the dissolute and ciavendtutitcd en^ierar 
,Kaen feng ffed tludier from Pdring on the approacb of the vtctosimu 
Angtol^rendi forces. The yoiutg Ydionala, moth» of dm faeir* 
^parott and afterwards to become the famous DoWager^^mp-m 
Tsu bd, dwm <mly a g^ of twen^.five, t^lfodded^^^ iof 
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euwat Jice ia feaving capital « mch a juncture and wanted to May 
iKkioJ, but was persuaded by Prince K^g to tbe Court 

Haien feag died tbe next sUtnincT (i86i) in )^ol, and dre nMHqpiWiy sl 
the grand councillors, Prince Yi, Tuan Hua, and &l ^iin, to aeiiie 
the mas oi power was foiled by the indomitable {dude and tespuice 
of this resolute young woman, ubo thereafter practically tided die 
ein{nre for close on htdf a century. It is all most graphically set &M& 
in Bland and Backhouse’s classic Work CAsW under the Ddmager~ 
Empress. Since Hden feng's death Jehol has seen the Itnperud Coint 
no more. 

The many architectural gems created by Chian lung in Jehtd—Ae 
Fotala, Hsin kung, Ta fo ssu, Hi miao, etc.—are admirably diown in 
Sven Hedin’s book. 1 regret that my filros had given out and that I 
can show you no slides of them, saving a very indifferent distant view 
of the Potala (modelled on the famous Potala at Lhasa) and one of 
the-nine-storey pagoda in the Imperial park. It was completed in 1764. 

The park is surrounded by a six-mile-long wail. Fir clad hills, 
ornamental lakes, picturesque pavilions, and rustic bridges, deer in 
the glades, pheasants and wild fowl in the thickets and on the water 
combine to make die Imperial park indeed a beauty spot. 

There is something sad and mournful about the present derelict 
condition of this summer resort of former monarchs. An air of decay 
pervades the whole place—crumbling masonry, rotting woodwork, 
roof-timbers falling in, mould and mildew. Where the “Son of 
Heaven ’’ formerly abode in great state the Republican flag now flies, 

- and die Governor, General Tang Yu lin, has his residence in die 
Imperial {lalace. 

Where hundreds of monks formerly chanted their orisons now a 
few KOR lamas only remain, dragging out a sordid existence in abject 
poverty. “ Ichabod ’’ is writ large over the whole scene—” Sic trandi 
glotia mundi.” 

I r!infK>t ck>R without touching on just one polidad {wim, didi]|^ 

I ktww k is a controvernal Geneva, as we know, has just 

trifon grave deduons whidt may have for-rrtdting consequence*. 
Tlte whole question as to die rights and wrongs dE die' Sino-JapaneM 
are outside the tet^ cf my lecture dds evenii^ but one 
pioilk in k does toudi aiy tul^cct, and diat it die status of die Province 
of JdBd. 

Sedng that Jehol until 1918 was included in the Province of < 3 iHiK . 
(nuw Hopeijij people R* apt to lode at dd nu^ (and ofott 
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peopk’i Btlase^ I faocjrr are |ni^ date to 193!^ ay to dieea- 
advei, “ Whatever Japaoeae rights in Manchuria may be, invoioB 
|ehol is going a bit too far, and is a distinct o^prtoshto inip 
Ptopar." To such I wtMild ny that Jehol is no longer a part of the : 
" Eghteen Provinces." 

What is the bond that holds the British Empire togedter? 
from kinship, common ideals, and economic ties, is it tmt a bet thitt 
die only remaining actual juridical link is die common all^ianor of 
^ its peoples to the British Throne? 

In like manner, in more feudal Asia, die bond that hrid die old 
Chinese Empire together was the allegiance of the Dqiendendes, 
Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet (and formerly Burma, Annam, and 
Korea also), to the Ta Ch’ing emperors, who, as Manchus, had brought 
Manchuria also into the Emj^. So (as Latdmore puts it in his 
book Manchuria) “China’s immediate dde to Manchuria derives 
historically from the Conquest of China by the Manchus." When, 
dierefore, China in 1912 became a Republic and expelled the last 
Manchu emperor, logically its tide to Manchuria, the ancestral home 
of the Manchu emperors, would seem to have lapsed; and, in &ct, 
the present secession of Manchuria from China is not the first declara' 
don of its independence since the inauguradon of the so-called 
Republic of China. Chang tso lin, who was pracdcally dictator of 
Manchuria, on more than one occasion proclaimed Manchurian 
independence. 

Another point worth nodng in this conn«:doD is die warning 
d^aradon of the Mongol Princes to Dr. Wu dng fang, the Foreign 
Minister dedgnate of the Republic, on the eve of its inauguradon in 
1912, This is what they said; “Is the Republic for the Eighteen 
Provinces or for the whole Empire? If fiir the latter, Mongolia and 
Tibet, which form a large part of it, are not only sdll desdtute of 
republican concepdons, but are strongly prnmonarchical. They fomfy 
oppose the adoption of a Republic. They will sever from the F«i|dte 
when the old Government is gone, and diis will mean die diU'iCiTliter' 
ment China." Well, whstt has happened? Tiba has now pcae^ 
draVy thrown off the Chinese yoke. The New Dominion is in a 
{aiuem, with Rtitdan influence predtrniinrnt in the West Oott*' 
Mong^ is to all intents and purposes a Soviet Proviocn, dioi^ 
earning the Hutidditu at Urga as its head. It is quite divocoad hom 
Cluna. Does not ihe creaiiMi in 1928 of the iww esttra»drid^^ 
of Sitao, CJiabar, and Jriitd rather pdbt to the gru^lt^ repogttiiM 
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Iqp of thu hard fact and tuggett a Hnd hint to Ruimb that 

h^ df iniut go so fatAscl Blit «hat sf die ^ 

fnntf thonaelves and dteir aendmentt? Ihc Ljrtton Rqxxrt 

e«ra acksowhs^ea that the Ourim and Barga Le^guea jobed the 
iodqxndrnce movesiait, so why should not theif kinsmen of 'the 
GhacMuta and Chosotu Leagues 0 )oth in Jehol) be expecml to do 
likewise? llie Lytton Report says that these two leagues “ are in 
loudi with the Mongol banners in Fengtien which are now ruled by' 
die Committees.” The Committee of the Nordi-East Provitms, 
formed in 1928 under the nominal superintendence of die CeiSral 
Goremment, directed and superintended the Governments of d» 
Four Provinces of Liaoning (i.e. Fengtien), Kirin, Hei lung Kiai^, 
and Jehol. Furthermore, when Chang hsueh liang declared allegiance 
to Nanking (against Japanese advice), he was given control of Jehol 
as wdl as the three eastern Provinces. 

Consequendy it seems to me that the Government of Manchukuo, 
on proclaiming itself an independent republic on March 9, 1952, was 
justified in claiming Jehol as an integral part of its territory. I do 
not dispute for a moment that the secession was instigated by Japan 
for her own ends, but we are faced by hard facts. Japan has reoig- 
nized the New State and entered into a defensive alliance with it. 
Japan is the strong man of the Far East, and it is amazing that it 
should not have been obvious to Geneva that it would be very difficult, 
if not impostible, for her to climb down now and “ let down ” her 
prot^gf. Hie League of Nations, in fact, seems to have got us into 
rather an awkward fix. Tlie conclusions and recommendations of 
diek Commission’s Report, a document informed by a benevolent 
but unpractical idealism, implore China and Japan to “ kiss and be 
friends,” ignoring the deep-seated and Wtter animosity between tiicm, 
which recent events have so greatly intenrified; and ign<»ing die still 
tB^ vital consideration that there is no real Central Government in 
'>ina capable of speaking for die whole Chinese nation which is 
hopelessly ^t 1^ into warring sections and parts of which indeed— 
Fidrien, Kiangsi, Ruangtung, etc.—have definitely cut diemsrives 
adrift and become “ sovietized ” unitt. This lack of a real Chinese 
Govetontent is, in tnidi, die crux of the whdle matter, and Jqna sees 
it miHi nKHre deaily dian distant Eurqie with its otho: mmy anxieties 
and [»noerup'‘r>ont. As our Chairman of this afiemoon so apdy puts 
kin his analytical survey M ^ Lytnm Report whkffi a^eared in ffie 
Janiiary number ^ oat Journal, “If Japan may nm occupy idle 
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poiltbo she now holds pending the constitulioa a stroy^ QlBtzu 
Go^toent in r^iina, Ae ii, in bi»%^ » • 

regime for which Ae Gntnmiwion predicates «ondil«««l» not yeft in 
sight.” 

It seems raAer a pity that we cannot allow the one strot^ efi&^ieiA 
Power on Ac spot that can possibly evolve carder out <rf chaos m one 
corner, at any rate, of Ae Astracted Far East to “ carry on ” wiA Ac 
good work. But our unfortunate and A-cooMdered commitments at 
Geneva, alas! seem to bind us to an unpractical course of action. It 
looks as it at Ae behest of our “ sabre-rattling ” pacifists, we may 
find ourselves Aagged mto a risky and cosdy adventure “ pgur ks 
beaux yeux de la Chme” and against our former loyal ally. This 
is a prospect surely Aat many of our people cannot contemplate wiA 
any samfaction. 

There is a certam poeuc justice m Mr. Henry P’u, Ae tcnA and 
last of Ae ManAu dynasty of China, being bade at Ae hdm of his 
ancestral domains. 

One final pomt. Why does ManAukuo (or, perhaps I should say, 
her mentor Japan) make suA a pomt of Ae indusion of JAol in hw 
territory? A glance at Ae map, I think, provides Ae answer. A 
hostile ndghbour in possession of Ae Provmce of JAA would be m 
a position at all times to Areaten Ae long, narrow strip of ferAe 
territory in Ae Provmce of Fengtien Aat lies between Ae “Willow 
Pdisade” and Ae sea all Ae way down to Ae “Great Wall” at 
Shan hai kuan and Ae railway whiA runs through it. Moreovw, 
branA Imes from Ais railway run up to Ae border of Jehol at Ta ya 
k*ou and actually mto Ae Provmce at Pei p’iao, and Ae possibility 
of Aeir occupation (even if oAy tempcHrarily) by an enemy m JAol 
would be an ever-present danger. The vulnerabAty of the Tung liao 
and Tao nan branA Imes (though m a Icssa degree) is also Avknis. 
Moreover, JAol.m unfrienAy hanA, containing as it does Ae Omsmu 
and Chaouta Leagues of Mongols, would always be a souieie ei 
amrtrty to ManAiAuo m regard to Ae postibiiity of tampering wiA 
the byalty of the “banners” of Ae Cherim League A Mmgola 
whiA is witiun her own border. These are just some of teasoaa, 
strategical and political, why Ae mdudon cf JAol is so necessary to 
ManAukuo. 

Cdcmel SnwAxr: “One of Ae most infoersting pdats is Ac 
keture to me was Ae mfiuence to Ae Lyituu Repoit m»d Ae umiRi 
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. of May^iuria. 1 tiimk: diat diO ordinary inhabitant of Mmfiuuit 
ImdEi upon ^ Gcnwnnn«nn^ xcqu die Rqntldic—as a sad<M dog 
■ Ipdtt cold wabiiy ‘ 0««v Intten, twice shy.’ The opunon it that 
the aatHr<it of the Province do not want the pietcnt GdiwJnaent; I 
am OsnvitKcd that that it really not die cate. They rdy upon 15.000 
latert, but it it very wdl known that 96 per cent, of die ibhtdntants 
<rf Mandturia are initiate. 

"( was very interested in the {wtures of die ‘Great Walii’ and 1 
thou^t peihaps it ini^t be of interest to the authence to know how 
the brides were taken up hill and down dale. At the bottom it it 
made of stone, and though the mountains were of limestone the 
highest part of the wall is built of bricks, which ure very large. These 
were carried up on the backs of goats, which were fed on the way tqi, 

“ Also, though this wall has succeeded in keeping out oncomers, 
in 1924, when the enemy tried to come in, one briga^ came through 
a pass, and I saw the machine guns, etc., actually in the watch-towers 
from where they got an extraordinarily good fire. As we know, he 
managed to come in as far as Peking by means of one mbted brigade 
throng that pass.” 

The next speaker said; “Chairman, Ladies and Gendemen,—I 
. have listened with great interest to the lecture. May 1 add a word 
Xm something Colonel Stewart said. I met a dbdnguished t^dal a 
, j)ttle while ago, who assured me that the price of die letters delivered 
to the Lytton Report was three dollars a letter. I have no doubt diat 
the Government could get a good many more at that figure. 

“ I was extremely interested to hear that General Willoughby con- 
aiders there is something in the Japanese side of this case. I diiidt 
that Japan’s poddon generally has bmn rather condemned in Europe 
and certaiidy in America, pardy for lack of knowledge. 'The to dmt 
Obioa reafiy bebnged to Mandiuria just as long as oik can say that 
Manchuria belonged to Oiini i% 1 beheve, a bit of history which is 
very much overlooked in the arddes one reads in die ppers day by 
: iaif. SoBK pqiers take 1^ the cudgels on behalf of China, and 
take them up on behalf of Japan. 1 read an ardcle the other day in 
a most respeaed paper, the Te&gnipAi, which ended with these 
won]% ‘ GirCiit Britain has as mitdi intnest in ^ nkmntains of Man- 
dhiuia as she has in the nmimtains of the moon.’ It seems absurd 
that a statcinnit like that should be dde to go unchallenged, and 
iat.v..nt peo(de Mng dK fitde trade that we are doing toe. 

“ I agree that vve nuiat sdB keq> our firiendthip with Japan, the 
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ftnmg powa in the East tf we oEend Cfaiiu we may be htffi wiUi i 
a boycm. We should be. tir‘''ltng dangerous ground in 
cud^ to quarrel with our old allies, who would be {desued fo 
welcome us back into some sort o£ alliance to get and keq> peace in 
the Far East which is so important to everybody, md espedally io 
our own trade.” 

After some further discussion the Chairman said: "I will bring 
the meeting to a close by thanking General Willou^y on your 
behalf for his very interesting lecture. But first of all I should like"to 
say one or two words on this question. 

“ I feel personally rather doubtful about some of the arguments 
used about Jehol. To base on the mere fact that the Mancfaus have 
disappeared the plea that previous relationships no longer exist seems 
to me to be both doubtful and dangerous. For instance, our position 
in China b based upon agreements made when the Manchu Dynasty 
was in power, and we have never supposed that its disappearance 
affected those agreements. 

“ Moreover, whatever the original relationship of Manchuria, we 
must remember that there are thirty million CMnese in Manchuria, 
and that the prosperity of the country is very much due to these 
thirty millions. A great deal of the culture of the place, as Owen 
Lattimore showed us, is due to the Chinese. Also I am very doubtful 
about the statement that China belonged to Manchuria rather than 
Manchuria to China. 

Those of you who remember the correspondence which took 
place between our Government and China’s at die time of die 
formation of the New Financial Consortium will remember that at 
that time Japan made an attempt to establish her rights to special 
int^ests and a special position in Eastern Inner Mongolia, and that the 
British Government absolutely declined to admit any such claim. yOu 
have only to turn up die correspondence of 1919 to see diat in blade 
and white. , 

“I ask you to pass a hearty vote of dianks to our lecturer diis 
evening.” 




ObXR-THE ATLANTIS OF THE SANDS 
OFRUB’ALKHAU 

By BERTRAM THOMAS 

L est die reader be deceived by the allure of a romantic tide, it 
it fair to warn him that no beathlessly told treasure-hunt for 
a buried city lies in the pages before him, but only hard-going 
through a labyrinth of authorities ancient and modern concerning the 
legrndary Wabar of South Arabia. 

The need for my thesis at all is to be found in the Oaober number 
of this Journal. The purpose of it is to question (i.) an exact geo¬ 
graphical location of Wabar, (ii.) an exclusive word-form Wabar— 
twin claims (twin heresies, unless I am mistaken) which my friend 
Mr. Philby asseverated somewhat provocadvely in his adtnirable 
account of a whdly admirable journey. 

Mr. Philby “ deprecated ” the deplorable faa “ tha't a Society such 
as ours should so tamely follow the fashions set some years ago by 
Colonel Lawrence of spelling Arabic (sit) words ‘ just anyhow.* ” He 
was referring to the spelling of the word Wabar. The Society, it 
seems, had used the form Ubar, taking its cue from an innovadon of 
mine a year earlier. Mr. Philby, after pondficating Ubar to be in¬ 
tolerable and the form Wabar alone permissible—for was it not thus 
met with in medizval Arab authorities (an exception, inddentally, 
will be found in Tabari, who has used Abar)?—adds; “ and, after aU, 
who e»a have a better daiin to know bow the word is spdt than 
myself (t.e., Mr. Philby), for I have actually bon there?” 

Been where? Mr. Philby’s Wabar identification was the site of a 
metmite crater (I had passed within a few miles of it a year before) 
wl^ bii companums told him was Wabar. But this “ bolt from the 
Uue” does not fit at all into the historical landscape. The old Arda 
writers speak of Wabar equally as an ancient district and an ancient 
tribe-possiUy by the fcmiliar Old Tesament token of Ps. xlix. ii, 
** tliqr caU their lands after their own lurnes.’* As a pec^le the Wabar 
ire * 1 nMMt invaiiably mentioned with Ad and Ib^ud ami other 
So^ ttfoei of eatlfost pofod, then, as now, popularly 

iield tp be otinct &me getieal(^istt-&iyuti I 4 f 5 aj>.), for 
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iiuunce-J]old liiem to be among die " trtK original Arabs,'* M Arab 
a Ba'ida: a list of nine such tribes is given, beginning imdi M 
Thamud and ending wiih Wabar. 

This group (i.), A 1 Arab al Ba'ida, Suyuti distii^uidies frotd two 
other groups: (li.) the Muta'anflia—i^., the naturaUr'd " Arabidzed ” 
Arabs who also include the descendants of Qditan—and (iii.) die 
Musta'riba, comprising the descendants of Isma'il (die Ma'add). 

It is to one of these two latter groups (ii.) smd (iii.) that the modern 
Arab traces his origin, so that Suyud, in believing group (i.), to wht^ 
Wabar, Ad, and Thamud belonged, to be extinct is suggesting feu* it 
ethnological variadon. 

From Qazwini (thirteenth century a.d.) we scent linguisdc peculi- 
arides when he says, in writing of the andquity of these peoples, 
" Wabar dates back to the confusion of tongues.” 

For the geographical location of Wabar we must turn to Yaqut 
(circa laoo a.d.), for Yaqut has a collecdon of the earlier authorides^ 
viz., Hidiam Bin Al Kalbi (circa 800 a.d.), Muhammad bin Idiaq 
(circa 750 a.d.), Ibn Al Kaqih, etc. To them all, Wabar had a South 
Arabian connotadon; it was a particularly fertile land, rich in water 
and fruit trees and especially in palms. Al Masudi (drea 950 a.d.) and 
Al Nabigha (circa 600 a.d.), as well as Yaqut, refer to this land of 
plenty. For more precise deiinidons of Wabar’s magnitude Tabari 
(circa 900 a.o.) describes the broad land of Wabar as stretdaing from 
Shihr to Sana; according to Muhammad bin Ishaq, it lay between 
Sabub (?) and Hadhramaut. Yaqut himself mendons many other 
unnamed writers, and sums up their record, “Wabar lay betweoi 
Sana and Shahar, a broad land 300 fafsal(hs long and 300 faruAfh 
wide.” The Arabic farsal(h=Ac Persian pansraffg=thc dirtance a 
man walks in an hour, wherefore Yaqut tells us that Wabar’s 
sions were something like 900 miles by 900 miles-4.e., almost the 
endre area of South Arabia. 

The Encyclopxdia of Islam, now in process of puUicadon (a good 
deal of die fbrq^ing will be found in an ardde written before I had 
pidiUshed anything on the subject of South Arabia), states that it tstn 
be (feduced from the earlier autfaorides that Wabsu waS the pesdoh 

the Soudi Arabian desert of Rub’ al I^ali that lay doith of the 
Mahra country. Coming to modern audiorides, Lani&etg is f iw d' as 
hohhikg Wdwr to indude a cave area where troglodytes five; S|neugU 
as dos^g the Wabar" myth and Moritz (^/n^-B, Haiuvei, 
as sttdttg “ diat diO niimes of those exdnet peofde of die eady Aaft 



A brief f«ro»n»i7 follows of— 

(^) £ri(Iencet geographical^ geological, and zoological, which riiow 
that rile South Arabian desert is, geologicaUy yaking, new, and that 
at Ob. aery d^'ot date—probritly doru^ and after our last lee Age— 
SUtfli Arsdifoenif^ed a Plnyi^ period. 

and Uagutwic, which-Aow that these 
sirave to this day re’esioden of the ancieflt pte-Arri> peofdes in- 
hldihh^ nwmttrias of the Geiforal South verging die Great Deaert, 
ImIki apeak non-AraU. and prerArairic fthongh Semitic) l a nga a gW i 
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paralleled in this country, peduq>s, by survivals of AiicteBt Britsra inet 
with in Ae prc-Enghsh tongue spoken in the remoter toottnu^ vt 
Wales. 

I . Geooxaphicai..—B eyond Ae belt of Ae great coastal mountain 
escarpment of SouA Arabia, I found that Ae now arid intra-Aontane 
steppe was scored by a vast systwn of dried-up river beds. Ihat 
torrendal rains fell where now drought conAtions obtain is char Lotii 
Ae deeply carved gorges, Ae mountain sources of Aese ancient rivers, 
which are in places hundreds of feet deep, and whose broad beds are 
Aickly strewn wiA pebbles. 

II. Geological.— {a) Everywhere along Ae souAern bulwark of Ae 
sands, at a distance of a hundred miles and more norA of Ais moun¬ 
tain system, Ae marine fossils, oysters, and Ae like, I found on th« 
surface, are of a limestone composition; Aey are of Aat miitdU 
period to whiA Ae coastal mountain range belongs, not of Ae Sand¬ 
stone formation of Ae intervening steppe across whiA Aey must 
Aerefore have been transported by flowing rivers. 

III. Geological. —(A) Sand specimens I collected Aroughout my 
journey have on analysis been found—even those from Ae great heart 
of Ae desert—to contain considerable grains of pink and white lime¬ 
stone, an indication Aat Aese sands cannot be of great antiquity, for 
had Aey moved far such limestone grams must have Asappeared from 
Ae abrasive action of Ae harder quartz. 

IV. Zoological. —^Whole families of zoological and entomological 
life collected in Ae Dhufar province scientifle examination has shown 
to have Ae surprising and, for Arabia, Ae unique characteristic trf 
belonging predominantly to Ae Ethiopic and not Ae Palsearcdc zone - 
e.g., the commonest snAe collected was Ae African puff adder, and 
my butterflies included Charaxes, i purely Afriran creature. Here, 
Aen, are relics of Ae former animal population of SouA Arabia 
before desiccation had brought about an invasion of Palsearctic fauna 
from Ae norA—for this " Ethiopic Enclave ” survivmg in Ae centrsd 
souA is evidence Aat at one time Africa and SouA AnUa 
climatically and faunisdeaUy one. 

That desiccadon has been a gradual process, or at any rate Ast A# 
climate has undergone a considerable Aange even wiAin lusturidll 
nines, is suggested by Ptolemy’s map, in whuA u>wi» and villages are 
shown A regions Aat today are wholly deswt 

TTiese considerations lead irresistildy to Ae Ast SmsA" 

Aralua as a whde enjoyed flourishing conditions A remote timet, and 



(toe a ao itoingnihy iltotc&MW la the historical ev<>'leqr<r tiiat Wi^ 
ilood'loc a very coiu«(krable dice of diis South AraUan teinain. 

What, dto, of hb. l%i%’s ideatifica^ of Wsdiar nidi the 
metorite site as far north as the twoity-first paoalld? The ant«er 
that hit oompanions told him sO) bearing in ndnd that tto location of 
Wabar was a most chetidied (dijectlve of the expedidon and cme mii^ 
discussed with diem, raises a suspicion that diey would be predispOsId 
“ to deliver the goods." Be that as it may, howeva, die cvidcwiT of 
hearsay alone, set against the cloud of witness before mentioned and 
unsupported by any evidence on the spot of a single ruined building 
or other ardiseological remain, imports so flimsy a case, dut Mr. 
Philby’s emphasis on. the validity of this exclusive cite for Wabar, at 
shown by a pin-point on a map, is untenable. That the Wabar haUtat 
may well have extended as far north as this point, and diat it contained 
a dty whose memory survives by its name, are postulates that are 
inherendy probable. I have already recorded in another connection 
diat on the nomads’ lips Hofuf is generally called Hasa and Salalah 
almost invariably Dhufar, a usage whereby the chief town of a province 
is known by the name of the province rather than by its own name. 
So also the tradition Obar—a golden dty lying beneath the sands— 
was told me not in wswer to my enquiries but as a spontaneous out¬ 
burst on passing definite ardiseological remains of andent extensiiK 
caravan tracks leading straight into the great southern bulwark of diC 
sands. This I was content to record without any pretentious or exdu- 
sive claim for it. Yet it is dear that this may be said in favour of a 
southern site for a buried dty, if such exists: the deepest sands are in 
the south; the sands are shallowing northwards; they are comparatively 
shallow in the ndghbouring latitude of die meteorite rite, where, how¬ 
ever, not a trace of even a pardy exposed building was found. As a 
discovery of sdentific importance and great interest, the meteorite 
crato; is munificent, and I envy and applaud Mr. Philby’s find; but 
as the rite of Wabar! AllaAu al "Alim t it is a adiage. We mutt dearly 
wait, for tangible atdueological proof—at least we cannnt jump it— 
before putting Wabar on the map. 

Thm rrm«ins Mr. Philby’s strictures on tte Soefcty's riipshod 
tpe&ing (lt»e) of die Aralric word (Ae) Ubar; for while he asked lit to 
twaliow the camel of die Wabar identification, he hinardf strains at 
dw |iitt of the qidling of Ubar. A most cunory rJeance to. say 
scadiri^xijbg^ a^ linguistic researdiet in Soudi Arabia wdl bring 
die critkhm into perspective. 
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L I ducovered that the eathe louthern bordenUnds ®f die Cii.su 
Desert stretching between long. 57° 45' E. aiui lopg. 52® 00' E., the 
mountains of the Central South, to peopled by a “ bloc ” of incicnt 
pre-Arab remainders, troglodytes for a large part, sprtkipg pre-Arabic 
languages. Ancient quarries in their mountains, the moiint'Sintt 'Of 
Dhufar (also the great h:ankip>'nise country), are traditbotWy held ip 
be ancient gold diggings. 

II. Besides observing their palpable diderences from the faisiliaf 
Arab—physical, cultural, linguistic—I took callipers and made system.- ’ 
atic anthropometric measurements, took voluminous type portraits and 
sent a skull' from a rock tomb to the Royal Cdlege of Surgeons. Sir 
Arthur Keith, one of the greatest living physical anthropologists, who 
studied these and has contributed an appendix on them to my 

Felix (Jonathan Cape, 1933), sums up that they represent a residue of 
the populadon of South Arabia before the familiar Arab came in. 

III. The Shahara, one of this non-Arab bloc and linguistically 
peculiar (incidentally it practises endogamy and so is racially pure), has 
traditions going back to Ad. This 1 have recorded in my last 
book. Another of this distinct ethnological bloc, the Mahra, Yaqut 
mentions as those whose-camels descend from the camels of 'Wabar. 

IV. The four languages Mahri, Shahari, Harsusi, and Bautahari, 
vocabularies of each of which I have compiled and a short grammar I 
am now engaged in writing, will almost certainly prove to be survivals 
of Himyaridc, Sabzan, and Minzan, the old languages of South Arabia 
in pre-Arabic - pre-Christian dmes. 

Now 'Wabar dates from this period, before Arabic had been in¬ 
vented as a script, and it is in the language of these southern border- 
lattds that Wabar is met with only as Obar. The evidence for the 
value of the form Ubir is that I did not take the word out of a book 
with me to Arabia, but brought it back from the lips of the bhaJutantS • 
of the ancient south i» tiui. 

It is only fair to Mr. Philby to point out that he never panetrated 
south of Shanna—iz., ladtude 18' 50' N.—and therefore did not enter 
the habitat of this great bloc of early remainders stretching as a cob 
tinoous bdt as large as England and Wales together across die Ceqtnd 
South, or encounter their ancient tongues. Had he.'shared my experi¬ 
ences of three considtrsble camel journeys in that territmy spread ovor 
a podod of four years, he would not have insitted tipoa the '"cli'ave 
validity of a form of word dadng from i»e-Arabk times, an stxvde 
respect for dK i nf all i bil i ty of medizval and non-sdendSc Axtb writ^ 
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Ai^ 10 the Sode^ was not nus^>eUing an Arabic word at dL Wabar 
it more Idcely to be a late and Ardncized form of the Sodetjr’s Ubar. 
Afl honour to the Sode^. 

itit iRonrbanon, there it one point of interest dsat strikes mt as wotlh 
metidcmaig. In Semitic philology the form Obdr and the Hebrew Ophir 
am be fi»n^anientaUy the satne word by an f.b. change*—e.g. s 

nf, Aftr Ghnlwr (At.). ^>1(11, Bsreel (H.) ; 

nnW, Gophrith (H.); Kabrit (Ar.). n3?S>, Ophereth (H.) s 

Itol Ahara (Sy.) (see Wright’t Ctmfarativf Grtmmtr $f iht Stmitie 
UniMglt). 


Now the Encychpadia Britafimcaf has this to say about the Bibliod 
Ophir, inter aUa: 

“ Ophir, a region celebrated in antiquity for its gold. The only in¬ 
dications whereby it can be identified are its connexion in the geo¬ 
graphical table (Gen. x. 29) with Sheba and Havilah, the latter also 
an auriferous country (Gen. ii. ii), and the fact that ships sailing 
thither started from Ezion-Geber at the head of the Red Sea. It must, 
therefore, have been somewhere south and east of Suez, and must be 
known to be a gold-bearing region. 

“ On the whole, the most satisfactory theory is that Ophir was in 
some part of Arabia—whether south or west is disputed, and (witit 
the inmeations at our disposal) probably cannot be seraed. Arabia was 
known as a gold-produdng country to me Phoenidans (Ezek. xxvii. 22); 
Shdm catainly, and Havilah probably, are regions of Arabia, and these 
are coupled witit Ophir in Graesis x.; and the account of the arrival of 
the navy in i Kings x. ii is strangely interpolated into the story of the 
visit of the Queen of Sheha, perhaps because there is a closer connexion 
between the two events than appms at first sight." 

Ihese considerations suggest to me an interesting theory, and that 
it that in Ophir we have the Hebrew survival of the andent South 
Arabian Llbar, as in Wabar we have the medizval Arabic memory of it 


, * Hence aUo Ubar can be equated with Ufar; Afar. Dhufar may in origin not 
impoinbly have been susceptible of the division Dbu Ubr (the medial el is not 
met widl' in die South Arabian languages). 

f See Eacydopxdie Britennice, xi editioD, " Ophir,” Professor IL Macalister. 
^ {aptnqte, p. .49, my raMa Feiur. 





WATER SUPPLIES OF 'IRAQ 

A MUKDEi a day in the arid tumoier season was the pre-war teooti of 
one of the provinces in this part of the old Ottoman Empie. Water, 
indeed, has always been the nodal point of existence m Mesopotamia, 
and the employment of it has been a factor towards dvilizatkm sHioe 
the beginning of recorded time. The history of Babylonia was hu^y 
one of straggles as to who should control the water supply. The 
central part of the country, as can be seen admirably from the air,. 
shows a complete network of ancient canals; some parts indeed are 
almost, as it were, herring-boned with these obsolete irrigation works. 
It is certain, however, that the numerous dead channels were never 
in simultaneous operation, and that silt and salt between them forced 
the ancients perio^cally to abandon their canals and dig new ones. 

No less important than the canals of old were the dykes, protecting 
the towns and the cultivable lands from the Hoods of the winter and 
spring seasons, whose associadon with ‘Iraq has been famous since the 
earliest days of mankind. 

Well has ‘Iraq been named the Land of the Two Rivers—».e., the 
Tigris and Euphrates—and it is from those twin streams, descrdxd 
in Arabic as A 1 Rafidain, that she has recently taken the tide of her 
sole mder of chivalry. 

In Southern ‘Iraq, as the rivers approadied the Persian Gulf, tiieir 
courses became uncertain in direction and capacity, much water bring 
spilt on either side in vast marshes. Today it is largely the same. 
'The Tigris at Amarah, 120 miles from its outfall, is one-third the rize 
that it is at Baghdad, 340 miles further upstream, whilst the Euphrates, 
in its course between Ramadi and Basrah, twice dissipates,itself 
entirely, once in the rice-fidds of the Shamiyah and once to tiie sot^ 
■of Nasiriyah. 

The nature of the untamed rivers, coupled with a donate that tcaa 
range in temperature from 25 dcgtvcs Fahrenheit in winter to kjo. 
d^tccs Fahrenheit in summer, oeates a host of trials for the dsvdkr 
in Mesopotamia, wiio fm centuries past has been exposed to floods, 
drou^^t, (hsear-i locusts, civil insecurity, and forri^ invarion. ‘ It is 
Rttie wonder if in such circumstances he has <^ten devrit^ied apadsy 
and lack of patience when undertakii^ ledmua 

The sutesmen of ‘Iraq today ate tiivt JEoic tackRng iritS tisar pii& 
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kingdom, Inn nlso die psydudogiod weakness of ito peo(de:f% gi!»^>^ 
diem « sense cd security in thor f^hts {gainst floods, disease, and 
insect-pests, and in &eir diviam ei tbe vrater supply and die culdvable 
lands, diey aie creating in the people a construcdve spirit and a lose 
for law, order, and civilization such as have been absent L\«ta the 
realm for centuries. 

In die programme of the State the conuruction of flood reduction 
and irrigation works occupies naturally a most prominent place, for 
none of the structures of the anrients rrmains effective today and 
nothing frerii of importance was achieved until the present century 
dawned. Prior to the Great War there was in ‘Iraq but one major 
, work, the Hindiyah Barrage, the object of which is to regulate the' 
flow of the Euphrates from Hillah southwards. 

Since the Britirii forces occufried Baghdad fifteen years ago an 
irrigation dqiartment has existed in one form or another, undergdng 
frequent changes in its staff, its budget, and its programme of imme¬ 
diate works. It has been required to spend much of its time and 
money upon matters that were momently of military or political 
importance, and its achievements have hitherto consisted mudi moK 
in keeping alive or improving some existing system of canals with a 
population already settled upon it rather than in making “ the desert 
blossom like the rose.” Nevertheless, unobtrusively and sometimes 
despite discouragement from important quarters, it has managed to 
pave the way for a more generous future by conducting unceasingly, 
althougfi of necessity slowly, that survey of the waters and the lands 

die country whi<^ alone can form the basis of any sound pn^ects; 
it has made a few model canal systems and taught its staff to operate 
diem, it lias trained a corps of nunor contractors to construct works 
" fo good fashitm, and it has demonstrated in canal areas, such as that 
of ihe Yurifiyafa, that the ‘Iraq p<^svnt can, when put to it, quiddy 
foam to use ids water widi care, to the greater benefit of both crops 
aid land. Under the encouraging influence of a steady water supply 
foe sown area cd many an existing canal has expanded gradually, 

; dfooq^ to ah impatient observer it may have done so impercqifoily. 
To inidi a person foe depai Uneut’s work hi the ^tCrfo district wifi 
make tOMt appeal, for {uosperiqr has now been restored to ddi 
fatmedy fostreued area, cau^g hi ofoeamen to ittmn fn»a thor 
wanderings dievriiere and brigandage to become but a bogey id foe 
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Smuksnroiuly the numerou* dyke* haw been strei^lthwwd wr 
recoiucnicted and arrangement* madb to collect and dntribute rapidly 
news of the rivers’ bdiawour whenever rain ha* fatten in the mmia^ 
tains of Kurdistan, Armenia, and Persia, and direatwied to caiue 
flooding in the plains. In this connection the Franco5yrian awhonifcs 
supply by wireless readings of the Eu{Arates at Jarablu* and Dair-^r 
Zor, thus giving five days’ warning to those in ‘Iraq to die spud) of 
Ramadi of what is in store for them. Similar arrangement* w;idi 
the Turkish officials at Diyarbekr arc in course of organissation. 

With the disappearance of uncertainty as to ‘Iraq’s political status 
and die recent solution of several outstanding problems such as those 
of the oil concessions, the Government of the country is now able 
to undertake some of the large works which the irrigarion depart¬ 
ment has had in view for years past. Of these the two first to be 
dealt with are die Habbaniyah scheme on the Euphrates and the 
Kut Barrage on the Tigris, each likely to cost very roughly one and 
a quarter million sterling. However the Government may arrange to 
pay for them, it will be able to include in its reckoning its revenue 
from the oilfields which are being kept apart from its ordinary revenue 
and expendimre. 

As regards the Habbaniyah scheme, the tenderers are now busy on 
the spot getting out their estimates. This scheme provides for an 
off-take from the Euphrates, near the town of Ramadi. This chaimel 
will run into the great Habbaniyah depression and will be used to 
fill it whenever the river reaches a certain level. Thereafter in any 
given year one of two things will happen. If the flood proves to be 
excepdonally big, another channel at the south end of the dqpression 
will be opened to let in the surplus water in the river, and iAer 
entering Habbaniyah dissipate itself in another and still greater depres¬ 
sion, the Bahar al Milh. In a normal year, however, the escape to die 
south will not be used, but in all years the Euphrates water tmred in 
Habbaniyah itself will be kept there until the summer, whrni an oulteA 
near Fallujah will be open^ to allow the impounded water to nui 
back into the river. This scheme was first propounded to dse .Tudcs 
by die late Sir William WUlcocks. Its virtues are diat it prefects the 
lands of the lower Eufdirates from undue floods in firing and ^vra 
the ciddvamrs of Central ‘Iraq the assurance of mpre water for their 
thirsty crops in the late summor, when suppUes are uius^y cxiX'oJiqgiy 
scanty. 

Furdier m die south on the Euphrates is die Hindiyah Barrage, 
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bnik Igr a ^tid> fiim befa« die Oiett War, Tldt uructiue 
the flow o{ die fiver for dK benefit the.ceurfs watering d« Uiidf 
^dui Mwdi d Hillah. It hat already ptirfonsed moat us^ sovice, 
l»it hetore it can rach its maximum dSdeocy mudi mind work U 
atili oecetsary in its subridiary cx'iaU, 

As regards the barrage on dw Tigris at Kut, the dject of this 
work it CO divert the sur^us water of the Tigris into one of its ancient 
channels, stilt surviving, as often as not with a dry bed, as the River 
Hai (or GharraQ, which runs due south towards the Ei^dirattt near 
Nasiriyah. It seems probable this work'will be put up to teiufcr 
v«y soon. 


EaNBST Maw. 




NEAR EASTERN ART AT THE COURTAUID 
INSTITUTE 

The importance of all that the Nearer East has contributed to die m 
of the world since the b^inning of the Christian era is coining every 
day to be more fully realized. Yet facilides for the study of thu period 
and this region have undl now never been provided in England. 
While courses on the art and archaeology of ancient Egypt and ancient 
Mesopotamia are to be followed at most of our universides, while die 
teaching and study of the archaeology of Greece and Rome ooupies 
large bodies of people at all of them> the study of the so-called “ dark 
ages *' has, in general, been utterly neglected. 

In spite of this, the work of a few individuals has shown that the 
darkness attributed to the period from about a.d. 300 until the Italian 
Renaissance in Europe, and to pracdcally all die Nearer East from the 
beginning of the Chrisdan period undl today, was in reality the very 
opposite. That it could ever have been called “ darkness ’’ was to be 
accounted for by the faulty vision of those who sought to overlook 
the period in order to satisfy cultural theories of their own. But the 
individual workers have shown us, too, often in the face of consider¬ 
able opposition, how superb were the actual products in the spheres of 
architecture and art, how great an influence they had on our own arts 
in the West, and how continued a series of cultures of the highest type 
flourished throuj^emt this age, not only in the one most famous centre, 
Constantinople, but also in practically every other city of importsice 
in the whole of the Nearer East 

These pioneas have paved the way for further and more ehdxwate 
research on the part of other isolated endiusiasts like themselves. 
They have set the study of Near Eastern art on an established footing, 
and have shown that it is well worthy of die dose ri>niider? ri« T n of the 
more general art-loving public as well as of that of Hue dy 

time has now come for their studies to bear a more almndant bruit; their 
leuning must be made easily accessible. Where, says the public;, 
the fnnu to be found? Who will lead us over rbao curious, Ihdo- 
knotvii temtoriesf The books are rare and expensive; die nislaf^ of 
tb«tn are in foreign languages; most of them are oonttoveni^ IHflio 
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trill US what to read, and wiio w 31 hdp us to interpret what we 
'M read'aaredly?' ' 

It was.tt^ the idea ot udsfying to some extent a deintfld of this 
natiti^ am] of showing dre studktits what ikids lay open to , 

them, dnt a series of lectures dealing with certain aspects of Byzan¬ 
tine and Near E-itwn art were included in the general course at the 
Couitauld Institute during its first year of existence. The lectures 
awoke a keen interest among the students, and they were apparentiy 
uncerely appreciated by those of the general public who attend^ them 
—40 nnich so, in fact, that a more comprehensive series is beit^ 
arranged for the coming session, 1933-1934. 

The first series of lectures dealing with the Nearer Eaa ends on 
March 16 of this year. A second full course, of about twenty lectures, 
by the author of this note, entitled “ Some Aspects of Christian and 
Moslem Art in the Nearer East,” designed to give a complete, 
though necessarily somewhat sketchy outline of the whole subject, 
will be delivered during the coming winter. This full course will be 
supplemented by other shorter courses on special branches of the sub¬ 
ject by various autiiorities. Among them is one this summer on 
Byzantine mosaics and painting by Professor Charles Diehl; and 
there will be courses during the winter on Coptic art by M. Georges 
Duthuit, on Islamic architecture by Captain Creswell, and on Islamic 
art by Professor Meyer. 

In order to assure the continuation of this work, however, the 
establishment of a permanent lectureship in Byzantine and Near 
Eastern art at the Institute is one of its most pressing needs. In the 
ermtion of such a post it is certain that not only will an important gap 
be filled in the fadlities provided for the more general student; tiiere 
will also be establidied a nudeus for future research and study, both 
at home and in the field. The first essential fi>r such a nudeus it the 
foiiiistion of a comply collection of photographs of Byzantine and 
Nm Eastren art, both Moslem and Christian, and for this the Conway 
colkcrion of rqiroductions, so generously prermted by Lord Conway cd 
AlUogton, forms an admirable foundation on which to build. The 
fiWtfaer elaboration of this collection has already b^un, but it is neoes- 
taiity a dow and expetuive b>»!ness. Should this nore come to the 
^ ot any who can further the scheme, vrito can present photographs 
or Imw) na^jaitives for i^ts to be made, die Institute needless to 
. s^, be most tincerely gtsneful fc« the (^^Mrtunity of cnpsidaii^ rik in¬ 
fo adJitiou to pioviifii^ fwaihies for teuhing and reaeareh, ifae 
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Institute hopes to be able to organize from time to time smiil <ai* 
hibitions, with the intention of making certain obscure a^)ects of tite 
art of the Nearer East more generally familiar. The first of tfresc 
exhibitions, which dmlt with Byzantine and Gredt panel painting 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries, was hdd in Jwuary. It 
was met with consideraUe welcome in the press, and was attemfcd by 
a large number of outside visitors. 

Such, in brief, are the aims of the Courtadd Institute with rq^ard 
to Near Eastern art: to fill a vacant and important breach in the fidds 
of teaching and research in this country and to establish in En^and 
a centre which will not only be worthy of its object, but whidi will 
also, in the future, be as fully accessible and of as much service to 
students from abroad as their resources have been to us in the past. 


D. Talbot Rice. 



REVIEWS 

TbeCambridge Htftory of India. Vot., VI. Ibe ln<ban Empire, 1858^1919. 

with chapters on the Development of Administration, 1818-1858. pi'X’®'. 

Pp. xxiv+660. Cambridge University Press. 30s. net 
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One hundred years ago, on January 39, 1833, commenced the first session eS 
the Reformed Parliament, soon K) be heaviiy involved in the discussion.of “those 
immense and salutary reforms with which the Whig Cabinet had resolved to 
accompany the renewal of the India Company's charter." So is it written in the 
biogr^hy of Macaulay, who, as member for Leeds and Secretary to the Board 
Control under the Presidency of Charles Grant, bore the burden and heat of 
defending die India Bill in debate and in Committee. 

Macaulay's work, indeed, is typical of British effort in and for India during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He is the embodiment of those liberal 
principles which inspired the great activity and notable reforms accompanying 
the final development of the Indian administrative system. In two of those 
" periodical reWsions of the imperial system, each in effect a revolution "-^the 
India Bills of 1833 and 1853-^e held the stage. Championing competitive 
examination as the method of recruitmeni for the Indian Savices, he played a 
part no less historic than his achievements in India as the &st law m^ber of 
the Governor-General's Council. A bare recital of his work in that Rnmtry 
would serve as an index to the history of India for a generatitm. It was 
Macaulay who, as president of the first Indian Law Commission, produced die 
first draft of the Indian Penal Code, and laid the foundation on which other 
legislators were to build. It was his minute which drew from laird William 
Bmtinck the fateful decision to base the higher education of Indians on 
Occidental rather than on Oriental literature. His death, in the fimess of thihgi, 
coincided noth die Company's exdncdoo, which, accelerated diou{h h was by 
the caaclysm of the Mutiny, he had so wisely planned and so carefully 
anticipated. 

This period—from 1818 to 1858, the period of Maca^ay—it described in 
diaptets of exceptional interest, which, al^ough they occupy cuiediird of die 
volume and receive due mention on the tide-page, are ignor^ altogedhcr <hs the 
cover or on the dust^adcet. Of these forty years the first twenty ei^oyed pro¬ 
found peace, broken only by the first Burmese war and the Bharatpur indite; 
dfo remvinda, lo for at this volume it concerned, are invested with a somevdat 
onredcalm by rdegadi^ to Vduihc V, die Af^aa tragedy, the conquest of die, 
fhnlidik die second Burmese war, and Dalboutie’s annexations. This, the ib^ 
votii^ it CM‘<''.ned dmott entirdy with the devdopmoit of imperial gOW.ji^ 
IhClM in En|h‘°<i India, and with diatrkt administration in da Preddendet 
ad Ptovuees. Education and mrrion, and da Company’s armiea and mi^ 
rouive sijwraa tretcute; while d^. iuurud hiatoria of Bengd, Mate, nfod 
Bombay, and of da North-Wett Provinces, the Punjab, and da Cwirral ProviMiU 
an m)W*d with knowledge ad dcill, refreabingiy free from tedvdeaKdea. 
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In the second period—from the Mutiny to the close of the Great 
Professor Oodwell distinguishes three main devetofHnents. In the firtt of these 
—in the administrative and political sphere—control exercised tran tondoa was 
rapidly tighnning. “ The Indian States ceased to be the dqiendent but external 
allies of 1858, and became integral parts of a new empire of India,” adtich 
reached a higher degree of union than ever before. A new class of society vros 
created—educated in Western knowledge and possessed of professional qualidcs^ 
tions—a class essentially urban and inspired by a new sense of unity cresmd by 
railways and telegraphs, by an Indian press, and by the use of English as a 
common vehicle of thou^t. Side by side with this development went the great 
economic advance. Irrigation, railways, agricultural improvements, co-operative 
credit, all these, and more, diffused wealA in ever widening circles, uid went 
far to exorcise the spectre of famine. The third development “consists of a 
series of efforts to transform into an organic state the inorganic despotism which 
the Crown inherited from the Company, and the Company from the former 
Indian Governments.” Of this portentous experiment the end is not yet. 

In the years after the Mutiny up to the close of the century there is no out¬ 
standing figure like Macaulay to sum up in one pasonality the spirit of the age. 
There were giants indeed, and their works live after them. But the names of 
the men who made the India we see are, it is to be feared, in danger of being 
forgotten. 

The general trend of administration in these years is well described by Sir 
Verney Lovett. After the substimtion of the Secrettry of State in Coimcil for 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors neither Parliament nor the 
Secretary of State was inclined to interfere with the administration so long as 
all went well, and Indian affairs hardly touched British politics. “ The Gorcm- 
ment of India became a Cabinet Government, presided over by a Governor- 
General, business being carried on departmentally, and the Governor-General 
taking a more active and particular share in it than is taken by a prime 
minister in a Western country, or than had been taken by any of his prede¬ 
cessors." The system remain^ unaltered during the whole of this period. In 
India public policy and legislation were everywhere controlled by die Central 
Government, which was in its turn dominated by its responsibility to Parliiment 
through the Secretary of State. The general feeling in England was that Indivn 
afiairs were safe in the hands of the Indian Government 

After Lord Curzon’s departure from India a new era began- Lord Morl^ 
found no pamcular difficulty in getting hu own way, and gathered moim asid 
more power into his own hmds. The Morley-Minto refortns prepared the vi«y 
for future developments, which were to follow with unexpected rt^iffi^. Not 
unmindful of Professor Dodwell's Horatian warning we a{^oach ffie voicanie 
ground of present-day controversy. With judicnal wariness Sir Vetstey leum 
gusdes us past the changes announced on December u, 1911, (haws fi st^ohd 
contrast between parliamentary interest in Indik du^g.the Victdrinn cm and 
the attitude of the House of Commons Cowards the Government of India of ' 
1919, and returns to firm ground with an account of the Crown's fHorriom. 
"The crown worn by Queen Victoria and her toccfSKKa has been far more 
than a mere symbed of unity. It has been a strong penm and a «x»<w 1 «t iss 
India" .' 

Provincial hutoty frmn i8y8 is in the same ccxnpetent - hvoA ns belin^ and 
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ikui it die Mine welc'-«e abtence of i^i^ttiive drttiU end wearitonw iticiaixt- 
Fintnoe it aUy deate with, and Sir Ver^ Lovett 7jp>« hoUi our interett with 
hia ea*yt m ftnaine {xdicjr and 'docvtioo. Hit tke^ of the dutrkt officer ip 
charge it bmine relief will awaken maa^ mrnKtiei. There it alto a retuuhed, 
bat nwie the lew ardott, aiqireciation of.Lord Curzon, *' with all hit ipleodid 
energy, twenty yean too late.” 

Piofewor Dddwdl, in hit account of Central Asian policy faom i8;8 to t^iB, 
tracet the tendencies cd European cabinets, at communicatkuu improved, to 
exoF^ an evcr-incre-iing control over local governors. “ Even Curum’s vigour 
and determin-uion had beta bardy able to restore to the Government of India : 
the phantom of its old autfamity; and what he cotild not achieve leiter men cov|d 
not even attempt." }>. Davies recounts the history of the Korth-Wett Pioiaier , 
during the same period. It would be difficult to find a Lettei guide to Cena'id 
Asian affiairs in the latter part of the nineteenth century than diete two 
monographs. 

Chapters on the Services, the Indian Army and India’s part in the war, the 
relations of the Government of India with Indian States, Law Reform and I msii 
Sdf-government, all of the highest interest and impocunce, leave little unsaid 
tepidiog this century of strenuous achievement. 

5 3 

So men laboured—^Britons and Indians—^and others entered into their labours', 
the multitude with joy and thanksgiving—none the less sincere because in¬ 
articulate—the Brahman with envy, hatred, and malice and all uocharitableness. 
For the influences released by the high-minded devotion of the Company’s 
servants and, after the Mutiny, by the servants of the Crown, were precisely 
those which threatened most nearly the mental, moral, and social supremacy 
die Brahman oligarchy. For hundreds of years the Brahman had striven to ri^ 
the land from ^ save those over whom his domination was assured. The 
Buddhist, whose tolerant creed admitted to the fold the alien and the foreigner,, 
was forced to yield. The Brahman was left supreme until the Muflim invader 
fiirced die barriers and remstpcd to rule. The alien waxed ever stronger, until 
the empire of the Moghuls showed signs of extending equal sway and equal 
protection to Hindu a^ Muslim as well as to other creeds. The Brahman, 
forced to look lot a weapon to compass the downfall of a power which boded 
ruin to his aareodancy, found one ready to hit hand. The cobber hordes of 
Sivs^ and his foUowert, with the craft of the Brahman to aid them, took shape 
M ^ Maradia principalities, which undermined and finally destroyed die 
Mogfuil But die hopes of Brahman ascendancy'in a Hindu India were 

dewiwH to ladt fulfilment. By 1818 die skfll and domination of ’BTeHealey 
and Hastings had humbled the pride of the Marathas. The momentary hope 
Ot the BrOi forces mi^ be caught between the undisciplined armies of die 
FtdHelb and Gwahor was extinguished by the battle of Mafaardpur, while die 
ntndt sd. d» wars was » confirm the position rf the Britidi as the eon- 
ttoBiag power in lnd<S<. 

The Brtbnwo, treking for ids ptnpoiei yet another weapon, turned m “ the 
KfBf uutj, because diat was die only ot^pnired body through whiiffi Bniiman > 
s t int ent eould excess itieif ” .. . " to the Bengd sectioa of the sepoy troops 
bec en t e that done included numerous Brahmans.” Sadi is Ftofessm- DodwdTt 
tdewirf the Modny and its origin, S view with vAuebi, though not unchalleaged, 
ft ^-diAaik not to agree. " The weapem,” says l^feint Dowell, “ vras beehen . 
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by the wy UK to which k wm put. The t^>oy< loK ooberence triA the im» «l 
their itngli«l' officer*.” The Brahman re'crinoary had {ailed oaee .mute* end* 
nunned by Ae thoroughnen wiA which the Mtitmy wai ai^pteMed Ud Ae 
Hfirienry of the subieqoent reorganwition, found no qiportunity to renew Ae 
itrug^ till a quarter od a century had elajMed. 

The opportunity, when it came, wa worth waiting for. Occidental eten- 
tion, at productive mainly of ethical and locial improvement, led rapdly to 
polideal activity. The Congresi, which began to hold its annual meetingi in 
iSSj, i* Aut d^ibed by Sic Verney Lovetts 

** From early days Ae Congress included two parties of Hindus. Ihne were 
the Western-educated followers of Gladstonian liberalism, ^ad to BridA rt^ 
but anxious to press on polidcally, who drew much inspiratitm from EngliA 
literature and history, andJ'aAered strengA from Aeir power to appeal A EnghA 
democradc sympaAies. TWe wae al» reactionary and irrecom^ble Himfoa, 
w^ regarded the memories of MutUm supremacy and Ae intrusions of Bridih 
rule and Western culture wiA rooted aversion.” 

The history of BritiA Indian politics during Ae last forty years is Ae ex- 
ploiudon of Ae former of cheK two classes by Ae latter. The extremists for 
their own ends—for Ae ranoval of alien rule, and the maintenance of their own 
iKCPdancy—have fought in Ae ranks of the conAtutional reformers, appro¬ 
priated their gains, and sullied Aeir reputadon. From bAind a screen of im- 
peceable liberalism extremist propaganda, no less ingenious Aan malicious, has 
been broadcast against Ae Bridsh and ail Aeir worfo. " In our own day,” says 
Sir Verney Lovett, “ extremism has gone far to make Ae successful working of 
any parliamentary system in Indian for ever impossible. But perhaps this it the 
object of tome of its leaders. ... No orAodox high caste Hmdu can really 
doire to sec democracy established in India.” The Brahman's belief in con- 
sdtudtsud reform is confined to its power of weakening BridA rule and Ae 
BridA connection. Has not the weapon been broken, as in the Mudny, by Ae 
very UK to whiA it has been put? Has not Ae extremist, by eiqiloiting con- 
ttitudonal reforms in whiA he has no belief, defeated his own ends? Has not 
damour for democradc insdradons pven power to Ae very classes whiA Ae 
high caste Hmdu wiAes to kc for ever subservient or removed altogeAer from 
hit paA? The answer must be sought in a volume of this history whiA hat 
yet to be plannA. 

It may be that Aok responsible for this volume will suffer " Ae experience of 
Aok coundess writers on Indian Acmes who have s'scccssively blunted thdr 
pent against Ae passive inAfference of Ae BridA public.” In Acm pages 
interest is there in Aundance for Aok who are intereited, and, foitv-Htt^, in 
view of the issues now facing us, AA number it inaeiting. But, vAttever 
befall, Ae editor and'his coaAutors can enjoy the ssdtfattion of having nused 
a worAy memorial to an age of devoted endeavour and momentous fuHumimt. 

K.U.S. 


Egypt ntaoe Cromer. Vtd. I. By Lord Lloyd, GX^J.!., tUSG., 

FXL pJ'xS". fp, xi-t-gpo. Macmillsn.. art. 

We eiptPted a good book from Lmd Lloyd, and our expectations have bees 
uaply jaHted, for Egypt tutce Cromer is not raerdy gooA-dt is msMterly, In 
usuji fine one teaUxes that here is a twiier who not only know tbpmugUy 1m 
boA past and present, but one who has also an almost niicaaity .|P*ip 
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4^ & pecuUatr oxiit'Htjf of the, p eaffc about whom be wtitei; aad. then k 
no doubt wbatnew tW no one at the pieteot time aadotitanda lo tern- 
{dctetf (be Egjrptiaa and hit panieular outlook on life. uid fuwuoat 

tuiltOLtaiOB one feti from the book it tiuk the author hat never fc&d to loe bodt 
kin of du question, and though advanced Egy{Kitn Nadoaaliatt mij^t dingree 
with Lord Uoyd't viewt on certain pointt, t^ coidd not potttblf aocuae him 
of pardaUty, for hit book it ettentiaily fair and unprqudiced. There it mnA of 
' Loed Lloyd't pertonality in the bookj for the ttyle is crisp and concue, there it 
not a redundant word or an involved paragraph, and every sentence meant totac^ 
thing and helps cm the narrative of events. 

Lord Lloyd starts hit book with the year 1904, when it was hoped that die 
agreement with France over the Moroccan qunition would end that oountry't 
pdky of a^ctsion and hostility towards the British occupation, which biA 
prevented any modification of the existing Capitulations aitd in every respect 
had stultified Lord Cromer's administration. Lord Cromer had expected con¬ 
fidently that the agreement would herald a new era in Egypt, but, as Lord Lloyd 
shows conclusively, this was not the case and, despite the mutual arrangement, 
France still maintained her hostile attitude. 

Hie chapter on Capitulations is particularly good, as here Lord Lloyd deids 
in no unsparing manner widi the ramifications of these survivals of ano&er age, 
and shows how they have hampered all Great Britain’s attempts at improvement; 
how galling they are to a sensitive people who are attempting to arrive at a 
satisfactory and fair system of taxation; not to mention the grave effect on 
prevention of crime that the abuse of their regulations causes. As Lord Lloyd, 
quoting Sir Valentine Chirol, says of foreigners who enjoy the freedom of the 
Capitulationt; “ Amongst them are to be found tome of the most undesiraUe 
elements of the Levant, who chiefly use the privil^es conferred by the Capitida- 
tions to defeat the law of the land." 

In die chapter devoted to the last years of Cromer's rfgime, Lord Lloyd 
sums up the situation sympathetically, pointing out the foundations that Cromer 
laid, and in the next chapter he deals with Sir Eldon Gorst and his endeavours 
to carry out the policy of concession as a cure for unrest, dictated to him by the 
Liberal Government then in power. It is pointed out that Sir Qdon G«sds 
early death prevented him from teeing the result of hit policy, but we gather 
that there was very little hope of fruition for hit tth'mes for a better system of 
e^lutvtion and the encouragemem of the self-governing bodies in the country, 
and that Gorst himtelf was aware that hit wht^ policy of concession had failed, 
though he was loath to admit it Throi^hout die book Lord Lloyd pmnta out 
how paUic ^linion at home has always pinned its htidi m donocratic inidtn- 
dont, r^an&est of die het that in Egypt such a diing as a real democratic feet 
mg does not exist He speaks of die authorides at home kxdcing forward in a 
few years’ time to an id^ state of affairs, " when a voter's heM shetdd beat 
bene^ iyui galaHdi and a voter's sturdy intdligence fill every Egyptian bead," 
and one gamers diat he attributes largdy our failure in Egypt to die inabdity of 
our home Government to realize that die Oriental rUffera bam the Ocddeotal in 
any way, and to the effmts to oridvate democracy regardless of the unsuitability 
of fhe iidL 

After the dupteri on Gwst and his disaiirous poEcy, it is rtfredbing to oetne 
M the chapter oa the Dvdvq, where one tealizet uhat can be done in a hack* 
ward cxnliicry when the ‘dniinisttadve staff are of the right type and do not 
suffa vnd^y fmoi ''unenligh>v°<fi ^‘■'tiiMinns eoBluig fr^ uninstrueted 
aJii t li n iii Ht aliBn." , Bi a liter chapter Laid nitarat to d» Sudan, doding 
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with the event* from 190B to 1919, and he he* i-olhillg tat peeiee for ^ 
enormous advance that a wise administration haa msd^ in. tfiiaeouairy. , ^ 

Kitehener's regime, we gather, was remarkable onJy for iut fcnd wWi ^ 
Khedive Abbas Hibni, in which Kitchener scored all the tridu, and fir hia 
great and lasting wotIe to better Ae conditionB under which tta maB 
existed. KitAener had always a weak spot in his heart for the Wf**, and, 
though the Egyptian is not remarkable for his gratitude, Ae popidanty Aat 
Kitchener enjoyed m Ae villages of Ae Nile Valley has never been equ^ed by 
any High Commissioner. One might pause to wonder for a mouteut wheAer 
this would be a true statement if Lord Uoyd himself, during his own tersn of 
office, had had the same opportunities of mixing wiA the fdlah m the villaget. 
On the few occasions when Lord Uoyd managed to escape from hi* office Aair. 
and visit the Provinces, it was proved Aat he possessed to a marked dsgrn Ae 
particular personality and charm of manner that the Oriental finA irresistible, 
and villages Aat had resolved to treat his arrival—as representative of the Brituh 
oppressor—with sullen neglect had, against Aeir will, broken out mto scenes <rf 
enAusiasm and flocked round his car to shake hi* hand. Kitchener was serving 
under the same Liberal Government Aat had dicuted Ae policy of concession to 
force, which had wrecked Gorst’s career, but Kitchener, it would appear, had no 
enAusiasm for anyAing beyond hi* own particular schemes for Ae general 
betterment of Ae country and the small farmer, and he raAer naively shelved 
or stultified all oAer matters. 

The war chapters are among Ae best in Ae book, for here Lord Lloyd very 
plainly and sympaAetically shows Ae Egyptian point of view, a tide of Ae 
question which few people have uken Ae trouble to consider. At he [mts it: 

“ She was neiAer combatant nor neutral; she was in Ae heart of Ae strife and 
yet not of it.” He advances very strong arguments in favour of annexation im¬ 
mediately after Turkey’s entry into Ae war and Ae automatic severing of Ae 
ties Aat bound Egypt to her sovereign state, and points out that probably the 
Protectorate was the worst Aoice of Ae Aree possible solutions. TTie attitude 
of Ae troops toward Ae inhabitants of Egypt is aptly summed up as follows; 

" If they were glimpsed among Ae khaki-^d figures in Ae hotd or restaurant 
it was probably wiA Ae feeling that Aey weren’t doing much in tiie Great 
War and must be making a lot of money at Ae same time—Ais general attitude 
of easy-going, raAer contemptuous lack of interest must have been intensely 
wounding to a hyper-sensitive people still suffering from an mferimity complex,” 
‘This expresses exactly what Ae better class and more infhieatial Egyptian 
sufiered from 1914 to 1919, and explains to a very great extent Ae unrom- 
promising wave of hostility against us Aat was shown by Ae inteBigentsia A 
MarA, 1919, The hostility of Ae fellah is accounted for ^ the recruitment lor 
tite Labour Corps, forced purAase of animals and coerced subacri{.ric>i* to Au 
Red Cron Fund. 

’Hie book Aen deals wiA Ae rising of 1919, Ae unsympeAetic treatibASl 
accorded to ffir Reginald Wmgate, and finally Lord Allenby’s roaevstion in ita 
forces of disorder in April, 1919, when Zaghloul. and hit frilow-deportees were 
brought back to Ae country. ’To quote Lord Lloyd: ” ’The wesson ei viokace 
had been adopted and until Aat weapon had been ttruA firom die hand of 
Egypt, and conclusively shown to be valueless, tisere cotdd not tal% he'taP'AUt' 
id negotiation or Ancession. Of this view later Acumataatus have heen non 
long mnfisuuuon.” 

Lord Lloyd has earned our gratitude tar ptovidii^ ns w^ a book.that ek- 
piaina wiA Ac greatest fairness to boA aides and without u nnuerea aa ry usar d 
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the inudi iimiTCd Eg3tpci«B {nblem. The eidy, poMAte hnih ene eta 
find wt& jt ii tbtt he he* 10 Khooled hioudi sot to from Us ajt pntpepB 
tt rnddag detr die rripifiotioiu and irf Aiqjlo-EgrptiMi S&h* fawn 

Cromer’s tune till the end of I9i$> diet he onljr o^euionslly gives rein to hjh . 
natiiid gift of humour. In deKiibii^ die earif dsiys of Zeg^dout ud Ut 
encti widi the then Adviser to the htinistry of Education, Lmrd Uojrds^hi " It 
is more than likely that during this period he began to lesun m prder d^oeitic» 
to td!k», realizing from his own e:i^ience bow much easier and more peasant 
it is to soar aloft in the comfortable devator of destructive aiticiiin dna to : 
climb the steep stairs of constructive effort.” Also when describing a certam 
laxity during Mohammed Said Pasha’s tour of office, he adds: "He Was there 
fore in a position to give free rein to his native tendencies, and to put into 
operation die principles of advancement by nepotism and private interwt. In 
Oriental countries this is the principle naturally adopted. It is hdd to acemd 
equally with the claims of self-interest and with the saaed demands of family 
affection.” This son of thing makes one desire more, but the book is a serioos 
one on a serious sul^ect, and the temptation to see the humorous side on dl 
occasions had to be avoided. 

One puts down Egypt tinee Cromer with a feeling of gratefulness to Lord 
Lloyd for giving one a thorough understanding of the affairs that led up to the 
present impasse, and one looks forward with eagerness to Volume 11 ., w^h will 
deal with an even more difficult period. 

C. S, laavB. 


Georgia: A History of the Georgian People. By W. E. D. Allen, 
with an Introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross. ioJ"x6i*’. 
Pp. xxiv -i- 429. Illustrations. Plates. Maps. Kegan Paul. 193X 
318. 6d. 

Only eight years ago the present reviewer wrote to an Indian bodc- 
seller for any available littrature on Georgia, and received, by return 
of post, a book on the Southern States of the Union, a monumental 
wwk on the South Polar Regions, a disquisition on the Solomon 
Islands, and a volume of “ Georgian ” stenes, with a polite intimation 
diat no book on North Georgia could be traced. The clerk’s unconscious 
humour was as excusable as his zeal was commendable, for hfr. 
Allen’s book, is literally the first original work of im^rtance in the 
English tongue devoted specifkalty to die Georgian people and dieir 
hiataiy. 

That a young Ulsterman of sudi adventurous and varied interests 


as Me. .^en ^uld be prqiaied to devote himself to historical 
research may appear astonishing to some of his acquaintances; but not 
hslna h^iet^ who will find in dtese pages a wealth of learning, 
modestly tfi^dayed in an attractive literary gath. The author’s diaice 
.e| aub}ect Is to &ose who know him as natural as die didre of Louis 
N ag o loB* to write dw of JuMut Ceetar. Natkinalisiri, whHi 
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Professor Gi&ert Murray, regardless of die Statutes of Pneffitmire, v 
loves to describe as “ tlK modern Molot^ ” (die word is hi^i-brow 
equivalent in current cant to die " Baby-Killer ” of a latex day), it not 
the invention of politicians, it is a compromise betwe«i d» tdahns ^ 
race or religion and the needs of government. Hie tneti of Iffifer 
stand out in contemporary hismry as a people who are less concenied 
with geography and race than with religion and regional history. 
The Georgian people have evinced similar tendencies in thdr 
struggle against neighbouring but alien races; like Ulstermt^ they 
have but infrequently turned the other cheek when attacked, and a 
study of the annals of their many wars, as recorded by Mr. Allen, is an 
admirable commentary on the difficulty now confronting the learned 
but inexperienced delegates at Geneva in their search for a judicial 
definidon of aggression. Mr. Allen has absorbed a vast amount of 
history frmn recondite sources available only to determined students; 
this solid fare has given a strong framework to his book and lent 
sinews to his style; he has also drunk deep at the Pierian spring and 
has browsed in flowery pastures. These pleasant excursions are re¬ 
flected in passages of real eloquence where, dropping for a moment 
the heavy but never cumbrous mande of the historian, he describes some 
mountain scene or great military exploit. 

“ In the history of the Caucasus,” he says, “ is a wide instruction 
and a mighty pleasure, for it is all instruedon, born of illustradon, 
rather than of assumption, argument, and proof. Here are no serried 
ranks of causes and effect, no steady mark of progress, no smug train 
of evoludon. All the nadons of the world have drifted through the 
Caucasus; all their leavings arc to find—but litde has been^iilt 
Here are the ways of God and men, most horrible and lovdy, uncer¬ 
tain and not comprdiensible. Such things we may conten^late, learn 
somewhat, understand a litde, and won^r.” 

That is finely said, and wisely, for the true historian may honeedy 
write over his study, like Limutus, “ Recte vivite, nnmen tdett." 

In treating of the Historical Geography of Ancient Georgia, Mb:. 
Allen has litde respect for those who labour die theme of "geo- 
graphical influence.” ‘‘ The theme of history is the and web 
man’s intelligence ... the history of man is his amadtig fight..; to 
contnd all natural life in its mainfdid and various forms, fak own 
natural self therein.” He looks on the profesdonai tr&ines a» 
economic factors and environmental factors as priesdy inesmtations ■ 
before the vast power of natural forces not yet comprth'odedgods, 
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wbora halMudud m^Kridists, lihek beaiti iH'ijng §at uatdisl 
tabtyv have vainly created to lake die {Aiee in man's life of Xaod tke 
All Poworlul, tie Only Wise. 

Of die Georgians ^gc 7a) he says, “ th^ are ofteni ind«H always, , 
heroes and never, or very seldcmt, martyrs.” They lenun, he ad^ 

“ txah in^vidually and as a people, the clear and gende oodo^ fee 
free and inquiring intelligence, and fee high amoral and untrammeiled 
mind of primitive man.” A type of life which characterisa fee 
Ifomeric poems enlivens fee pages of medixval Georgian qncs ai^ 
declares feemind of the Georgian of today. 

The book is admirably illustrated by photographs and by fine teprO' 
ductions of early prints in half-tone or in black and white, h ;it 
furnished wife an ample bibliography, in which full justice is done, 
chapter by diapter, as in fee text, to original Georgian and Russian 
sources; fee index is very full and accurate. There is an important 
diagram to show fee relation of Georgia to fee different cultures of fee 
Middle East, and two historical maps which are entirely new and of 
fee highest value. 

But the book has other and greater claims on our attention than 
these. The output of historical works today is unprecedented in 
volume, and has never been of high^t quality. The literary river has 
several tributaries which, to fee discerning eye, scarcely mingle. One 
stream, and that fee most limpid, but chilly, has for its sources fee 
specialized studies of professional historians of varying degrees of 
eminence and authority, working in cloisters which, except during 
vacations, are today no more secluded than an oriental market-place. 

A lrifond stream, less limpid and more boisterous, cutting its way 
ferou^ the alluvial <^x>sits of previous ages, and changing its 
course from time to time, includes fee contributions of men who 
write history wife imagination (the Abb^ liszt once remained of his 
daugh^ Cmima feat “ she spoke fee urufe like a historian ”}. Tl»te 
u luas in feeir work, but just as fiction is sometimes insist into faei^ 
so is histbrical bias, if overt and therefore susceptible of coiioctioa by 
fee mder, less likely to mislertd than the cod and nninspred periods 
of fee impartial arbiter, Truth is a jeaknis god, and not a ju^ickius 
rompromise. 

A feuii stream conrists of hasty syntheses—^“ Oufehes,” "Siun- 
inlifes,” and fee £fee--diide ptodiiiikuis leek to secure the 

alstm of all parties % eipousihg ndn^ dr; rather, by professing *0 e**’ 
pcfefei, wUh equal “ impartiality,'^ .dm of miMt cimndrous on 

a-' yy;,-J9 
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the basis not o{ life but of the printed vnwdi A very Utde ^ dS* 
^eam will ruin anyone’s digestion; it is espeda&y pt^ular at Broad¬ 
casting House. 

A fourth stream comprehends works such as Mr. Allen’s, wtiaen 
by men who r^rd history, in his own words, as “ a wide itotrUctioii 
and a mighty pleasure,” who have not spared themselves dme or 
labour, who approach their chosen task with no preconceived tfaeork^ 
but with dose personal knowledge of the people and counti^, And 
lay down their pen without being tempted to lengdiy disqnisidoiu or 
specious generalizations. This stream is better to the taste than any 
of the others, and offers the best fishing; it is more apt to irrigafe the 
thirsty fields of youth and less liable to leave a deposit of sterilizing 
salts. To this health-giving stream Mr. Alien has made an important 
contribution, and to him our gratitude is due, in the quaint prefatory 
verse of the inimitable Thomas Herbert, companion on the scaffold of 
our Martyred King; 

“ Since then varieties please God and man. 

Thank him whose sweat and cost demonstrates them.” 

A. T. W. 


The French Colonial Venture. By Constance Southworth, PhJ). London. 

P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, Westminster. 1931. Price 12s. 6d. 

Dr. South worth’s book is a study of the economic v^ue to France of her 
colonics, and an attempt to estimate whether it is to France's interest, horn an 
economic point of view, to retain and develop hersdf the colonies she now has. 

The author admits the obvious difficulty of separating the economic hmn sdl 
other criteria, such as the value of the spirit of enterprise, the mfiitary and 
strategical advantages secured, the moral and political enrichment of the eokmiz- 
ing country, and what he calls the general colourfulness of achieving an Imperial 
destiny. Yet he claims that there is a real present demand for the valuadon of 
colonies in terms of purely economic profit. No one will deny that the necesfity 
for such a valuation may be fmced upon any of the colony-owning ootmtries 
within the next fifty years. 

If such a necessity arises. Dr. Southworth's work, short as h is (it 1 ^ 
pages of text), should ^ve an extremely useful preface to Ae raetrA that ww 
be required. It is direct, admirably compact, well organized in hs asamblrge of 
conuderations and rqectioa of what is irrelevant. The author keqn 
steadily in his road and does not allow himself to be diverted into the extremely 
tempting by-paths of discussion, which are constantly suggested by the facts (hat 
'Ik tdiidta-' 

' He does not state hit reason for the sdection of France’s colonies for his study. 
But k is clesr from hit account that, in the first place, d>e size of ^ Frehcb 
Empire makes it a conspicuous example, for he strikingly says that (he 
on which the sun never sets ” is a saying as true of the French as of the Bntidt 
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was pnctiadljr wiped out by the N^leonic wan) were acquired in a lebtieety. ^ 
ahart apace of time, and in a great meanire imder the same impuhe, aehich was 
an impulse towards power and prestige rather than an economic fitpansion from 
urithin. ‘Itiird, the centralized organization of Fren^ insdcutions gives their 
finttwe a compactness which facilitates research and comparative estiniation. 

In the diird cha[«er the author^ keeping strictly wi^n the limits of his ea> 
quiry, seu out the " measurable points ” that can be taken in making his calcotk' 
^tipn!. . ■ 

Firs^ the amount, if any, which France has spent on her colonies, is ezcesi of 
what she might have had to spend if she had had no colonies. 

Second, what France has gained by trade with her odaaiea ctanpared vyidi 
what she might have done with her capital and resources in Other direc^i^ 
internal and external. 

Third, a comparison of actual returns on French capital invested in the 
colonies with the potential returns of the same capital had it been employed 
otherwise. 

It is evident that the “ might have beens “ contained in these problems provide 
considerable fidd for conjectural hypothesis. Nevertheless, where there are facts, 
the author has marshalled them with skill, and in such a manno’ as to carry con¬ 
viction that bis conclusions are reasonable. 

His enquiry on these points brings out much that is of interest in a general 
point of view, the close centralization of French Colonial finance (which is in 
itself a great assistance to him in providing the facts for his investigation), the 
enormous military expenditure that France has incurred in respect of her colonies 
(a constantly increasing figure chat amounted to 2,300,000,000 francs in 1931-1932), 
and Che tendettcy of ha military expenditure in this direction to inaease ra&a 
than diminish. This tendency he shows is due fundamentally to the French 
obsession with “ security ” and die consequent desire to ensure a dependable 
supply of colonial troops, food, and raw mataials in the possible event of a war. 
These and otha points that emage in the course of the enquiry indicate chat the 
instinct of the French in colonizing is to provide backing for their intanadona! 
position radia than an expansion of wealth. 

So the conclusion is reached that France has spent money on ha colonies 
gretdy' in excess of the money she has received from them. And, presumably, 
does not hxdc for dividends in cash on such expoiditure. 

The trade enquiry is voy ndaulous and conjectural. The ordinary reada 
must be content to follow die author’s figures. It would need a more than 
or^narily intimate acquaintance with the statistics of intanadona! trade to 
attempt to criticize him- The conclusion is that the possession of colonies has 
been slightly a benefit to France financially. 

The investigation into gains from capital investment in the colonies also 
appears, at the first glance. One udiich cannot lead to any very satisfying conclu- 
SMML Use question whiA IDr. Soudiwbrdi propounds is; “If France did 
not own colookt and ha citi»ns had inve^ scanewbae elm the mimef 
wUih tfasy vtivilly have invested in iiieir cokmies, how would their recurna on 
Aat .laottey have coospared with whac they acQuily have been?”'—a tery 
r*ngin| query to. whi^ the author claims to supply a,” reasoiuidy satUfactory ” 
SUStSket. 11 m comidkati'ets provided by dM doemsed vslne of the frenc,. a^ 
fuedser, the dideroice between the dscncaMd in'Fxmch tetr^^ ai^’ tlw 
dei2»ated value in otha lands, make dte problem very difficult ior an inexpert 
'iea^,.iwfa»tniut foUow his author’s conclusions, relyi^ on Ids minifm 
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and exactitude. He holdi that od^ uMa for French caMtal wmild ^tvUUjr 
have yielded higher inleren and dividend rata than the CoWial lecurina. 

Finally, die nnn ia done, the q»antitrrive gaiiu are added ftp, the quamiotive 
losia are (ct agauut them ami the rauk ii given that, onitdng Mwocoh die 
economic gain to France has been at the maximum (orty«ne pa coit. <d iKC' 
economic Ion. The inclution of Morocco would reduce percentage QM^der- 
ably, as the greateM gain from Morocco has never been more than five and a half 
per cent, of the Ion. 

So we reach the conclusion, which is that “the French odonies, from an 
economic point of view, have been an unprofitable venture for France, and will 
probably remain to for many years to come.” 

In the two final chapters the author first makes the suggestion that France 
might ultimately benefit herself more than she is doing at present by abandoning 
the tropical cotonia and concentrating on her North African possessions. And 
in doing so, he claims to reconcile the other factors—political, military, and 
psychoh^cal—with purely economic considerations. In an interating af^sendix 
he summariza a recent similar study by a Frenchman, Dr, Aug. Vallet, whose 
conclusion (reached on rather different lina) is that France should retain only 
(t) the African colonia, temperate and tropical, not including Madagascar, and 
(a) for purely sentimental reasons, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

He next, in the last chapter, draws the moral of the whole enquiry, which is 
that it would be wise of colonizing nations to adopt a similar critical attitude of 
mind towards their own possessions, and to define to themselves realistically and 
logically what their reasons for holding colonia are, and whether their aims are 
in fact being ralized. Such an intellectual evaluation of the whole procas 
and daign of colonization might produce, in the British Empire for instance, 
far-reaching modifications of economic and strategical policy. We have got past 
the age when the possession of territory }ust for the sake of possasing it was 
looked upon as the normal function of a sovereign state. We should i^im for 
our Empire that a certain idealism has animated our acquisition of lands overseas. 
It it not too much to say that our claims to idealism have not always been sincero. 
Better, perhaps, leave the idealism out and try to appraise honatly and without 
timidity what we are really trying to do, and wh^er we are really gaining 
anything of what we are trying for. Dr. Southworth’s txxA might have first 
seemed to be written from a narrow and circumscribed point of view. But in this 
underlying suggation that we should bring a spirit of realism to the service of-ow 
ideals, the book has a force and originality which make it an important contribu¬ 
tion to political literature. 

A>H. 


A Hiatory of the Marathe Peofde. By C A. Kincid, CV.O;, LCi., and 
Kao B^adur D. B. Parasnis. Pp. x+505. lUustruions. ^cfbrd 

University Press: Humphrey Milfcard. 1931. 

Whetfaa India be a nation is a question die answer to which can hardly lie 
d«d.lful, but as currw political diongfat drifts more and more to i^eilKt«{ 
fedend tdnqx for India's future a cognate proMem prsacnts itsdf—s.e, whedicr 
any and^ M Sc^ which of the larger massa humanity ini^^biting foe pesusanda 
am cb^ n be regarded as nations. Hardly of the Bengalis, MadnOo, 1 ^ 
.dutbiaVi or oven of the great State of Hyderabad can this he predicated, b—r dw 
Mar^thos attad on a diSeront foming. They have a racial, cukotal, y^giaaat 
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•ad I riiw kri aniC7 to be £r*e'* nowhere elte in ladi*, hence iheir-hiitnry hn ■ 
living intCiCM ipart from itt romuice and gkxy. TbcrC' ii much we need (o 
«o"«^ etrneidy a* bearing on the poUtieal queitioM of the prevent day. 

Mr^Kinevid haa'ntr'e ^ field hit owi^ tuperiedii^ eva the greu wntlai cd : 
Elphinito^ and &ant DuS. That die maaa of military adventurea, brithant in : ; 
themadvea, fine into a compound that becomes drab as a whole can hardly be 
made a lepioach to a European historian. We have drum and trumpet cnoi^fi^: 
though the oceans lend our histories the fiavotn of adveeture with W^di tK; 
great land-locked masses of Asia have nodiing to compare. The Marathaa sdtme . 
can claim some ruval history. They are not the only sea-faring race of fnd^ 
but diey are the only one which h» used sea-power as a pdliticat instrument. - 
HoW the Marathaa first entered India there is nothing to tfa^. They ckim to 
have been part of the great Aryan utunigraticnit, but thdr raciat ebaracteriadea 
are strongly Tartar or Mongol, and they appear never to have been settled daw 
where dun in the west of India. It is {uobable, therefore, that Aey must 
have taken the second road into the interior of India when they first entered«-<- 
namely, the road due south, entering the country between die western mountains 
and the sea. 

Their history begins with the revival of Hinduism against the Mogul. The 
exploit for wluch they themselves profess the greatest admiration and which has 
attracted so much renown is one which, it cannot be d^ed, has a flavour of 
treachery. It is the murder of Afzal Khan by their great leader Shhraji. The 
history under notice practically consists of the description of the eatablislment of 
the Maratha power against the Moguls. It began with a strug^e against the 
subordinate or outlying Mogul Sutes of the Deccan and went on to cope with the 
Delhi Empire itsdf. That failed, and the Marathas were beaten back in that 
terrific battle at Paniput, which is not, though it ought to be, included in our 
list of the decisive battles of the world. After diat the Maraths^ like die Froieh 
Kevolutionists and die Russian Bolshevists, continued at war with all ocher 
nations, though without attempting direct conquest. They adopted the system 
of enforcing tribute from the other powers of In^a without direct administration. 
Then came the second category of their history, the contest against the En^ish. 

It is remarkable that they originally appeared as the allies, not the opponents, of 
die English Sttte, but once Clive had esublidied England as the dominant power 
in India the Marathas became its enemies. 

hb. Kincaid's history only touches briefly on ^ English and Maratha wars. 
He comes down to the cstablidiment of British supremacy under Elphinstone. 

It is somewhat curious to find that there were two innovations that El[diinstone 
especially repudiated—the establishment of English Law CourU) and the ^ead of 
Oiristianity. In the frirmer, at least, die Marathas’ hostility no longer subsists, 
ler the Maradias have a very fine r^tutation at judges and legal praedtioners id 
die Ciwral of the En^ish system. 

Mr. KihntM’t work does net reach to the present dayj and dierefore does not 
tont^ on #e Great War. He mentions at t^ close of his boedt the extremely 
fiae. work done bjt Maratha solders in die service of the British Crown, but 
lihe hkd been able to oonthtiie k he wotdd doiibdess have referred to the mag. 
!dfiee<w reeord which Maratha solihecs established in the recent war; in fact, 
vrithoitt pehaps any invidiotis coaqwriimMi ft may be twt’cWi tto hi]^ Bridrii 
i^tftary authoritiei tnnsider duit the Miradia rqjimwB eaaiied dm fittest reputa- 
tsbhtf ^ the tedi** races ttdib far die Britidi Crown. 

•wtory la the sectmd a|$csatai^ tft a or^pnalty c o mp ri i o d 

ih*C^'V«iuaes. The presoit ftiw ft ito one and, tipait , 
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bom convenience^ it cemUy gains is Ulmry serk! ^ mae irdneiien id 
diffiueness. Mr. Kincaid'i i^eague, as tn<)iia gentlemtn ol Ubvai) 
repuueion, Mr. Paraanis, has pancd away since tbe took was (irit iaii^' auid te 
duth is a toss to the world M literature. 


Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Gubbon. By tC. N, Vnikn* 

Subba Sastri, M.A 8i''X5|'’. Pp. jaa. Iliustcations. Alien and Uninii. 

193a. i6s. 

A striking feature of Bangalore City, the administrative capital of the Indian 
State of Mysore, is a line of stately looking buildings with a broad fapade looking 
on to a great stretch of undulating parkland, resplendent in springtime with the 
glory of the gold-mohur. These buildings are the Government S^etariat. On 
the-facade, in a prominent position fronting the park which bears his name, is an 
equestrian statue in bronze of Sir Mark Cubbon, greatest, perhaps, of the master- 
builders of modern Mysore. 

Mysore traces itt origin to a fief of the Vijianagar empire, established in die 
fifteenth century by a Rajput soldier of fortune from the north. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century a Muslim military adventurer took advantage of the weak¬ 
ness of the administration to oust the Hindu ruler. In the end he built up a 
strong Muslim empire which, under his son and successor Tipu, embraced most 
of Southern India from the borders of Hyderabad. The military exploits of Tipu, 
his immense fortress at Seringapatam, his hatred of the British, and his challenge 
to their supremacy appealed strongly to the imagination of the British people. 
The death-blow to the usurper’s power in 1799, when Seringapatam was taken by 
a British army, became almost an epic in our history of India. 

The British were now faced with the responsibility of reconstructing the 
Government of Mysore. There was no historical basis in the country for Muslim 
rule, and it was accordingly decided to re-establish the Hindu dynasty. At a 
saving clause in the treaty of rendition the British Government reserved the right 
to take over the administration in an emergency. 

Thirty years later the British had to intervene. The Maharaja, under the in¬ 
fluence of worthless favourites, had lost his grip; insurrection followed, only sto- 
dued by the use of British troops. Chaos prevailed everywhere; the mBth'nefy 
of the administration had disappeared. British officers now took over the govorn- 
ment. Two years later Cubbon, then an officer of the local garrison, was placed 
in charge of Mysore affairs. He continued to administer die State to* twenty- 
seven years till 1861. He died in the same year on hit way to England. 

During his long tenure of power Cubbon, with the aid of a snuiu body qf pitted 
British officers, evolved an efficient system of government, based as far as possible 
on indigenous models; order was firmly mtablished; the keynote of the adminis¬ 
tration was the well-being and happiness of the peasantry. 

The fifty years' work of Cubbon and his successors in Mysore is an epic Of '■ 
Briddi administration in India. It was consaucdve work of permanent value. 
Not the least of BritUh achievements was the creation of a Civil Semish, the 
penonnd of which was Indian (mainly Brahmin). The new service adtolBd 
British traditions, and it is not too proud to claim today rhat £t sa ntontaln-rg 
Britiffi standards. And the elaim it not iU-founded. ,, 

How order was evolved from chaos under the guiding hand, of Cu hto n is 
describe d in a recent hook, "The Adminisoaitiim of Mysore nixIcT Sir hfark 
Cubbon." kfr. IC N. Venkata Subha Sostri. Assistant Pmfusor of ISmwy in - 
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tte VaiNCtkjr «t Mynre. Mr. Saitri'i work ii «liarMteriacd ijmqwthy (od 
iangbL At a work of reference k will be of greet value to the iturlwt; tlie mett 
of tecbpical detail may to tome extent deter the general reader. The audiot payi 
a geoerout tribute to the work of Cubbon and the British Ommiaion. Ok 
regrets that with his great knowledge of fait tul^ect he hat not found space to 
pioduoe a tkendi of social and village life in Mysore during die period he turveyt. 
ft it wdl dhat the British people should sometimes be reminded by Indian write! 
of the work done by British officers in India, and of the quality of their bal^ 
century’s work in Mysore. 

W.B. 


Indian Caste Customs. By L. S. S. O'Malley, C.I.E. ix.btpp. 

Cambridge University Press. 193a. Price ffi. 

The Caste System of Northern India. By E. A. H. Blunt, C. 1 .E, O.E.&I. 

Si'Xyl". Pp. vii+374. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, t^i. 

The first volume unda review is a survey of the Indian caste system from ^ 
sociological point of view. In the preface numerous opinions are quoted 
as to the merits and demeriu of the system. It may, therefore, be taken that the 
volume is put forward as popular fare, with some bearing upon the present 
situation in Indian politics. It bears all ffie marks of a compilation, although the 
work has been done with care. But care and a scholarly knowledge of books do 
not compound anthropology, which is the study of man as he is, at the time of 
the investigation, in his proper environment. India is a sub-continent; it is 
dangerous to generalize about an area of such huge dimensions and varying 
nature. For insunce, it is said here that only members of the Brahman caste 
can exercise sacerdoul functions; yet all over India there are shrines kept by low 
caste officiants, and the basic idea of Indian heir-ship, and very often its le^l 
proof, is bound to the performance of the last rites by die acknowledged heir. 
In the tame way, washing clothes is the Dhobi's profession, hot other castes do 
wash their own clothes, and the Dhobi also makes money by hiring out hit 
donkeys. On page 127 it is admitted that potters and barbtfs may cultivate ; to- 
may ffiahmant. In fa^ there are Brahmans and Brahmans. The Pardhi snarer 
of die I>«nn calls his own priests " Brahmans." The Dhert in describing fhdr 
weddiog ceremonies habituaUy speak of the officiant as " the Brahman," when k 
is perfe^y clear that he is only a senior member of the community, whose otdy 
boast probably is that he has been to Pandharpur and can sing to die B\ 4 ttra. 
In fact, a Brahman, as defined in the Sanskrit literature, remains an abstract being 
from die point of view of anthropology, In the villages, where the literary 
scholar’s reverence for his books does not pertain, he must be defined by dffierent 
ttmdtrds. It is not a matter of in caste or out of caste, of Brahman or Sudra, but 
irf loctl communities with local traditions. A Lamani or Kaikadi when atk^ if 
, he fiilffis such and such an olnervance of orthodoxy wiU, as Ukdy as not, answer; 

, dd^^^^^k this way—that k the Hindu way.” Yet both Lamanis Mid 

Kitted ^ordus) will spurn a forest Chenchu at a being boimth them, wtkhh 

apart, 

T 1 ieiametypeoffa]segeneralization,founded(uiCll^editsndtrdtoftehO' 
dMty, whicb rctu'Hy cannot be generally applid^ leads ID the statement on page 91, 
that tnarrkge is n sacrament Amoipg the I>r^ bwer castes it might 4 irly be 
drfilltd 4t an arrangement of hrido^ice, often hj way of nehsm^ of gait. 





dmxce di^emliBg ody an tbe rejatymou of the price. Amoag tl>e BWtiMthicil 
Niyan it wunill lest. Oa pi^ 98, ia a &iotiiate,,it it said that Ae" price "fea ; 
laatriage fee and that diere ia do actual purchase. Such a ttatement demaadi 
enifieH ditcossian, if it it to be justified. It is not wholly true at a generaliaatitat. 
Indeed, the difficultiea raised by such a simple point bciag hciot ta one dfe 
dangers of attempting to ptqnilarize Indian anthrppdogy in die present tote of 
our knowledge. 

On page 4 refejcocc it made rather crj^tically to exogatnout sects (aeptt?). 
On page ta an is translated as flax, which it surely incorrect. Is Jett ({age 17) 
ever prefixed to the name of Brahman women? Pan (page 183) it piper Mt. 
The transliteration is in several other places unusual. 

In order to discuss Mr. Kunt's learned little book, reference must be mtdr to 
the history of anthropological research in India. It began with the compilation of 
the District Gazetteers. These in their way are monuments of tcholardiip, dear 
witness to the great tradition of the India Civil Service. Upon the groundwork 
to provided, district by district, the Census Reports have been built up. It it this 
mats of material that Mr. Blunt has sifted, liie result is exceHent as a summary. 
But is it anthropology? Science is largely a matter of nomenclature. In India 
two things have obviously happened; fi^y, a caste known and inscribed by one 
name in one distria is not necessarily known and inscribed by the same name in 
the next district; secondly, large scale castes straddling five or six districts or even 
provinces, though owning to one name may differ completely in their actual 
being and manner of life. These are the basic problems that must be answered 
before our caste nomenclature can be put forward as meaning anything. Mr. 
Blunt has sununarized the official traditions, but what are the facts as lived? The 
truth is that the greater number of these peoples are mere names to us, or at most 
they are only known to us in our own special districts. 

The bayic facts, physical and cultural, can only be got at by organized field- 
research. We must start from the beginning and, applying modern methods, 
learn not only what these lesser peoples are and look lii^, but the way duy live 
and the things they make and arc concerned widi. India is virtually an untouched 
field for anthropological research, providmg a complete panorama of physical 
and social types. The modern anthropologist it becoming too much of a spreivl’rt; 
he is too cl^y tied to psychology, sociological, and economic thet^. Bii 
mind it overloaded with matters African, Australian, and Oceanic. A cbmge of 
scene would do him good and, perhaps, bring him to earth, face to fece whh die 
real problem of his discipline-diuman life as it is lived in its special environment. 
Meanwhile, generalizations will not carry us anywhere, either in science or 
politics. 

K. Di B. CoDxmoTOM. 


Bohiad Misd Wills is Indin. By C and W. Wiser. Ti'xj'. Pp. xd-lSo. 
Hhittrafions. Allen and Unwin. 65. 

Thi Pnnilb PeiMnt in Prosperity end 0 ebt. By Oariing. With s Fare' 
word by Sir Edward Msci sgan. xyh-t-a^i. Iflnnr*t'‘tmad 

Maps. Milfead. 1933. ns. 6d. 

We want more books of this kind, if it it only to remind Briddi poiitie^ 
thatdte iesl bdit is am India of villages, harifiy visited by politicim and cettsUy 
net dieamt of in dteir philosophy. And in dnliog wiffi viUages H it heM la 
sled not whh the theoretical or ideal viUtge, or with gronps or conj^o uivatseat 
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of viUafc^ but widi on ottual nlloge—Karinqxir, lor «aa^. How wffl' a 
finpoaed relgcm ^io<aUed) hit itf Haviag mretcigaiad one rSfa^ dioiaiigUjr, 
we iwn &en begin to generaiix^ taaking allowance te ai^ 

Bu M ani late we ih^ have r ]iainC of diqoitiiie btted on italitiaa, and dtaU be 
aned an^ abaurditiet aa ibe itatement that Indiana have ao man]' wivea that 
OT i le ai tbq' aie toon nnvntcJ to Cbriati'oitjr the country wQl beeamc ’a«cn> 
ptqtukmd. 

Beonotnir guinea into die cw^oou of a viili^ are made in the Punjab 
(andl believe in diel7.P.), at every ScUkment, and the tene viUage nocea maide ' 
by Sett||ment OBieut in die Abtmut Villa^ Noabooha are oftm briUiaady 
coneite jaimmariec of the rural eoooomica of each village. Ibe Pumab Board id 
Eeononlb Enquiry baa alao undertakoi a aerim of Village Surveya of tffiieA 
jdllagea \Wd on a rtandvd quesrionnaiic. Sudi a method it more tytoanadc 
uAie^{Mlef .the Wiaera and clout up eenain peinta—e.g., the tenancy iyttem» 
whienm only vaguely indicated in Behind Hud It it not 

etample, what righit, if any, the teaanta in Karimpur have at againat the ianih 
lorda. It would be intereating to aee the Village Notebook of diia v^age and 
ccHnpare it with aome of the autementa in the Imk. 

But there are rather pettift^ging critidanu of an intenaely intereatiog and 
admirable bodt, so intoretting that ^ aa an ofiSdal (retired), would like to com¬ 
pare it with the dry-aa-dust sutistica of the Heaven-bora revenue aystem. At a 
Punjabi I may take pride that in the Puojdi the land revenue system will not 
aitow the patwari to make changes in the revenue records without a regular 
mutation order certified by a hi^er official in the presence of the pardet. This 
would check some of the antics of the patwari deaaibed in this book. 

Every page in this book is thought-provoking. There is something rotten in 
our edumtional aystem. We turn g^ ploughmen into bad babus. Why ahould 
not die higher education of the countryman give him a survey of such su^eets 
as agriculture, rural economics, veterinary science, the land revenue system, and 
hist^, written with special reference to the growth of the village community, 
the b^l system, and land tenures? This would be a knowledge that would 
oqnnd and not kill the practical horseeeose of the villager. 

But space forbids me to expatiate furthw on the idm ndiidi surge into foe 
mind on reading this Hcinvdng bocdc. 

But if the Wiass raise the mod walls of Karimpur to Heaven, in the Pnajbi 
Ptnant die Heaven-born descends to earth. While the Wisers are content to state 
pcobl'vns, Mr. Darling brings to bear on them the culture of King’t College, 
Cambrid^ enriched I7 vast stores of reading and practical ei^ieoce. Moreover, 
in theory at any rase, Mr. Darling confines him^ to one problem, that of m- 
debtednesa. Aoually, however, his invewiptiont lead him to take an >«tentive 
vfow oVdr die whole fidd of village life, with the result that he has produced a 
week of tistenfo intuat and great value. 

One minor criticiam mi^t be made. His work is nshnifiddy dpe>HC.,.itcd. 
He snwht have said: “ I have gathered a posy of odier men’s ifovveta, but die 
haml mat binds tfaem is mine own.” That u^d have been too modest. But 
dm wrinbof the icfckenoee in die notes would be greater if they were more dewly 
«aplai«ed>.;^'tne» such bieta^yi^ as PI. A(g. B.«id O^U. Jira. 4 d. 
RsMiewt EoysisCM'. 'DP, siid., CafoerV. nf, etc., are aaere or iem intelligible; 
but 1 can die Enj^ pididcirn, w ecoiiBwiitti vdio widhed to use dds 

hoakat a bm for tcaeateb, gemi^ huidify middled. Moreov-u, a book like iMa ' 
wiB have a pennanent valK bwUl ]aat Whyaoq th.^Uue;indeedietefer- 
eiMU s i l ea i' aat osdy to Punjab eapeni but also to odiert? 
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la 1931 “ Nationaliitt,” prougonisu ol the democratic ideal lor British ladia, 
were ready enough to take up the cudgels for the rights of the Kazimir Durbar. 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams alludes to two of the main—mutually contratUaory— 
ideas inspiring Nationalism, not only in India but elsewhere; one, based on an 
inferiority complex, which sees progress only in the replacement of the indigenous 
by the foreign; the otho-, baaed on a superiority complex, which seeks to exalt 
everything indigenous to the exclusion of everything foreign—^well symbolized in 
the obsolete form of charl(ke it has adopted as a badge. In matters constitutional 
both schools have now united in a desire to transplant to Indian soil a foreign 
form of government, however alien to the Indian genius and Indian conditions. 
But that operation once performed, there seems to ^ no reason why the essential 
conflict brtween the two ideas should not break forth afresh. Sir Theodore 
Morison recalls Sir Mahomed Iqbal's remark, that “ the problem of India is inter¬ 
national, not nationaland it is to be hoped that a desire to create an as yet 
nonexistent Indian nation will not lead to any trampling over nationalities that 
already do exist, or—what would be worse—to any “ Balkanization ” of the 
Indian Continent. 

Those discussing Indian politics are perhaps somewhat prone to fall into the 
belief that their only object must be to satisfy the varying claims of Indian 
politicians, and to be “oblivious to the fact that we are trustees of over two 
hundred million Indians who have never heard of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms or of the Simon Commission, but who will be the first to suffer and who 
stand to suffer most by the breakdown of the constitutional machine.” An acute 
consciousness of this fact is the leading feature of Tie India we Saw, a book 
deserving to be widely read, because written with knowledge, sincerity, common 
sense, and a certain amount of that spleen which long years in India are supposed 
to engender though not to justify. 

Whatever the future may have in store, both books make it clear that there 
will still be need for Englishmen, and that their quality will be as important as 
their quantity, if not more so. It is sometimes lightly assumed that the only 
essential is goodwill. That indeed they will need; but they will need many more 
besides of the qualities of the great men of the past. “ ^quam memento . . .” 
was Warren Hastings’ watchword: his successors might well adopt it. 

H. 


The Quatraina of Hftli. Original Urdu, with a literal English translation by 
Ward, M.A., and a rendering into English verse by C. S. Tute. 

Pp- vii+ioa. Oxford University Press. 1932. 

Colonel Tute was the author, some years ago, of a verse translation of a new 
text of Omar Khayyim. He has now selected for translation Hili's rubaiydt, of 
which a bald prose version in English already existed. The fact that he received 
help in getting the latter checked from officials of the Nizam's government is 
a remin^ of the widespread public which an Urdu poet may hope to reach. 
For Hili belonged to the Punjab. He was a reformer in two spheres. He took 
p^ in a reform of Urdu poetry, commencing at Lahore in the seventies or 
eighties. He and his associates rejected, not indeed the traditional Persian metres 
ntw with one exception—the Persian vocabulary, but the outworn imagery, the 
conventioiul themes, and the endless verbal ingenuities of the later Persian and 
Urdu mdition, aiming at a greater naturalness and spontaneity. Small officials 
in British India and Indian States, they had been stirred by the fresh drau^ts of 
air from the West. But Hili was mote than a literary reformer. A friend, in 
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middle age, at Sir Syed Ahmed, be preached to hii oommuBity in hie UMtiiOi 
a gospel at awakening and sell-control. The book has been very widdy read 
among Indian Moslems. It is stated in that excellent work, Ram &ba Sidctena't 
History of Urdu literature (Allahabad, 1927, Rs.;), to be the best-lmown ol all 
modern Urdu books. Hdli’s reputation appears to be based mainly upon his un¬ 
affected style, his sincere exhortations to his ctunmunity, and his concern with the 
realities <ff life. The present quatrains, which form apparently a part of his 
“ Diwdn," deal indeed with the need for reform, but also touch personal and 
other notes. They vary a certain amount in key, some being merely worldly wise 
and others satiricd. Prdtably those which appeal most to English readers will be 
the addresses to the Deity and the more personal quatrains, in which Hfli is 
kindled not merely to earnestness but to some measure of warmth and beauty. 

Here is one of Colonel Tute's better quatrains: 

“ Stirs in this empty flagon the ferment of new wine— 

Stirs in the heart of Hili new ecstasy divine— 

Yea, your kind praise, O TaslimI has made me, even me— 

Hope that there may be virtue in some poor verse of mine." 

“ Ecstasy divine " is rather a forcing of the note of Hili's " uialuiala." But if 
the quality of the rhythm had been maintained throughout the book at the level 
of the above quatrain, many trifles could have been forgiven. Unfortunately it 
sinks too often to the steady beat of “ From Greenland's icy mountains,” and 
otherwise betrays the prentice hand. For the rest. Colonel Tute's version shows 
a good deal of poetical resource, despite occasional bathos, and keeps pretty close 
to the original. It certainly succeeds in recapturing some qualities which were 
lost in the prose version. The original, the prose translation, and the verse transla¬ 
tion of a quatrain are all visible to the eye at the same time, as was the case in 
Heron-Alien's edition of Fitzgerald's Omar. 

A. F. K. 


The Martial Races of India. By Lieut-General Sir George MacMuim, K.C.B., 
K.C., D.S.O. 9''X5J'’. Pp. xii-i-368. Map. Illustrations. Samson Low, 
Marston and Co. 15s. 

This is another book from the pen of an officer who has written several in¬ 
teresting books on India, gained from a first-hand knowledge of the country and 
its people during a long and distinguished career in the Royal Artillery and on 
the St^, of which the greater part has been spent in In^a and pan in the 
Mountain Branch of that Regiment which enlists some of the fighting classes he 
describes. 

The book consists of seventeen chapters, the first twelve forming {Bactically 
a brief but succinct history of India, and the others describe in more detail the 
various fighting classes. 

In the huge sub-continent of India there are 350 millions of inhabitants, and 
out of this huge numbn how many really form the fighting classes? As the 
author says, on page 3, out of this large number perhaps thirty-five million 
only of than are manly young men and only then three million males between 
the military ages of twenty and thirty-five I As he truly says. Astounding I and 
he adds that at thirty-five in the East a man is even then ageing for wodt in the 
ranks. I would pot die age even lower, at thirty fm real ef&ency, as a man ages 
quiddy in die Esut. The climate is in great part enavating and a man loses his 
enagy and vitality, and afta ages of this a race is bound to deterimate if there 
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hu been no new blood infused. Look st die virile Mogul and A%lian and odiert 
chat came from che north how they grew slacker and slacker as the yean went 
by, ending up with the puppet Emperor on the throne when iIk Mutiny broke 
out. With the European there is constantly new blood coming out to the country 
which keeps the type up to its pristine energy and worth. 

A man in the ranks is at his best up to ten years service. After that he ages 
rapidly and becomes unfit for a really strenuous campaign as that in France or 
other theatres of the Great War. This was found so with the Reservists that were 
sent out as reinforcements. Quite fifty per cent, were quite unfit, being “ men of 
twenty or more years service entirely incapable of undergoing the rigours of a 
winter campaign in Europe.” (I.A.C. in France, page 455.) So they were returned 
to India for employment on light duty in Cantonments as orderlies, butt markers, 
and so forth. The system on which the Reserve was then organized was re¬ 
sponsible for this and since has been altered for the better. 

The story of the Martial Races is an entrancing one as described on page 3. 
Truly it may be asked where would all these so-called " Intelligentsia ” be if these 
martial races were left without the British officer and British soldier? Why, all 
eaten up by these martial people of the north, and the noisy sedition-monger and 
Bengali clamourer for complete independence would receive short shrift. Sir John 
Simon and his Commission hit the nail right on the head and thoroughly under¬ 
stood and reported the whole situation and in consequence were not popular with 
these gentry. 

The first twelve chapters or historical part is very interesting and well written, 
and calls for no special comment, so we come to the later ones where each of the 
martial races is described. 

The growth of the Indian Army is well traced right down from the very 
beginning and the days of the John Company to the present day. There has been 
unrest from the very beginning in a greater or less degree, when the Army began 
to be properly organized in the days of John Company and much more of later 
years when it has received an impetus from the general unrest all over the world, 
the aftermath of the World War, and from the growth of anarchism organized 
and fed with funds from that land of " social bliss " Russia I So no matter which 
particular race it may be, this has to be very carefully watched, for the old 
principle of “szpe cadendo” is always at work, as the author rightly says. 
However, as is mentioned in another place, he remarks that the old pensioned 
officer in the Punjab and elsewhere is a tower of strength to the administration 
and a great check against bribery or exaaion of illegal gratification. 

The account of each fighting race is well written and accurate, though here 
and there are errors which will be pointed out in due course. The accounts of 
the Gurkha and Sikh make interesting reading as well as that of the Mahratta, 
as they have, so to speak, been more to the front in the history of India than the 
other races. The account of the Garhwali is naturally shorter, but more could 
have been said of them from their connection with Gurkha regiments, in which 
they used to be enlisted pretty freely formerly and until a complete battalion was 
raised of them and which has now been increased to four battalions. 

In the last chapter the author discusses the Indianization of the Army, and 
pves his opinions on the experiment that has been conunenced. With these I am 
in general agreement The Indian does not want to be like the Imperial Service 
Trsxtps; that is, like the troops of the Native States—i.e., wholly Indian but mixed 
up with the Britidi officer. The great thing is will the latter appreciate serving 
under an Indian Commanding Officer? I fancy not; at any rat^ not for many 
many years until the code of honour, habits, etc., approximate more to those ot 
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the Brituh officer, and I doubt it even then. Their habits, customs, and outlgak 
on all matters are so widely difierent and also they have different codes of honour, 
so tiuit it would appear the two would neva get on as they should in a unit 
get on, if the CO. were an Indian and over British officers. 

Another point is will the Indian ever “ stick to it ” long enough till he rises 
to higher ranks, and will he ever have the force of character to fill these higher 
and more responsible posts? I also doubt it. In civil life it is quite different, as 
there he has ample leisure to think over what he has to do or say at all times, 
whereas in periods of stress in the Army and on service a quick Vision has to 
be made and acted upon. The Indian does not love being bucketed about like 
one is in the Army, especially in these days since the Great War. He prefers a 
civil life with his family around him. As an executive officer he it quite good 
when he has received direct orders to do so and so. But when the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility rests upon his shoulders and the decision has to be made on the 
spot—that is the crucial test when he will, I think, fail. However, it yet remains 
to be seen what the result of this Indian Sandhurst is and what material it will 
turn out. The selection of those who present themselves as “ umedwars " for the 
Army is rather a difficult problem, as so many have to be rejected as they pass 
through the sieve of the two or three committees before whom they have to 
present themselves. Will the education of the sons of Indian officers as Subahdars 
and Ressaldars, which the author mentions on page 347, solve the problem and 
be a success? It deserves to be, and would, I think, at any rate furnish much 
better material for the purpose than the sons of unwarlike Indian gentlemen. 
But my experience has been, from the few that have been so educated, that they 
at once lose their former martial spirit immediately you educate up to imitate 
Western methods and habits. 

There are grave problems to be considered whether this Indianization is com¬ 
pleted quickly or after a long period. If an Indian parliament were in power 
and demanded immediate and complete Indianization adequate safeguards 
must be provided. Will all these jarring factions ever be united into one har¬ 
monious whole, such as Gandhi and his satellites, the Indian States still doubtful 
about the desirability of Federation, the Untouchables, and the India Congress 
Party, which was not represented on the last Round-Table Conference, to which 
must be added the smouldering hatred which exists between the two great 
antagonistic religions of Hinduism and Islam. If left to themselves will the Indian 
ever be able to rule justly and impartially without the watchful eye of the British 
“ Sirkar ” in supreme authority ? That this is doubtful, one has only to remember 
the many cases where the Supreme Power has been obliged to intervene or has 
been asked by the rulers themselves to come in and rectify matters, as in 1883 
in Bikanir and in more recent times in the case of Kashmir and now again 
in Alwar. 

It is strange that the author should have made some grave errors when such 
could BO easily have been avoided. Take the description of the various Gurkha 
Regiments on pages 195-d, where he has gone astray over their titles. Neither the 
3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha RScs nor the 9th Gurkha Rifles ever was 
the Nasiri battalion. This title belongs to the ist King George’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles (the Malaun Regiment). The ^ Gurkha Rifles orimnated from the old 
Fatehgarh Levy, -then became the 53rd Bengal N.I., and finally to its present title. 
Also file 4th Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha Rifles never was the " Kumapn” 
battalion. - The ist and 4th Gurkha Rifles are located in the Punjab Hills. It was 
the 3rd iQueen Alexandra's Own Gurkha Rifles which was raised as the “Kumaon 
Battalion " at Almwa and located in Kumaon, in second battalion, when raised 
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in 1887, being located at Lansdowne in Gachwal, the title “ Kumaon B a tta l io n " 

being dropped in 1887. t ■ t 

On page 313, in some unaccountable manner, he has put the date of arrival of 
the first Armai of the Indian Army Corps at Marseilles at February a6, 1515, 
whereas the Lahore Division with part of the Indian Cavalry Corps arrived dtere 
on September 26, 1914, and both the Lahore and Meerut Divisions were in the 
trenches before the end of October, 1914. 

General MacMunn seems to be in some doubt as to the correct way of spelling 
the word " Rahtor.” He spells it in four different ways in hit book. It is spelt 
as “ Rhatore " (page 62), “ Rahtore ” (page 84), and “ Rathor " and “ Rathore " 
(page 279). The correct way, I think, is " Rahtor." 

Then, again, the author is also somewhat “at sea" in r^ard to another 
Regiment closely allied to Gurkhas—viz., the and Battalion i8th Royal Garhwal 
Rifiet—whose trouble in Peshawar in 1930 he deals with in terms which are 
misleading. 

It is a matter of history that two platoons of this battalion mentioned mutinied, 
but there can be no comparison between the “ mutiny ” at Peshavvar in 1930 and 
the fundamentally difierent " rebellion " against the British " Raj " of 1857. In 
drawing an analogy between the two the author most regrettably emphasizes 
words to the same effect which appear in his book The Indian Mutiny in Per¬ 
spective. 

The statement on page 287 that the whole “ Corps " (defined as four battalions) 
was disarmed is, of course, incorrect. 

There is more to criticize in the author’s handling of the Peshawar incident, 
but to enter into further details would be to take him too seriously. He has 
tackled a delicate matter in too light-hearted a way and, apparendy, without 
adequate knowledge of the facts of Ac case. 

Incidentally, the number of Military Crosses and Indian Orders of Merit won 
by the Garhwalis (two battalions) in France, as mendonfd on page 288, was as 
follows; Military Crosses 5 and Indian Orders of Merit 15, and not as therein 
sated. 

In his preface the author describes his collaborator, who illustrated his former 
book The Armies of India so excellendy lor him, as Major (later Br.-General) 
" A. C. Lovat," whereas the spelling should be “ Lovett." 

It is difficult to conceive how so experienced a writer failed to verify his faca 
by so easy a process as consulting the half-yearly Indian Army List, which records 
the origins of and changes in the Units of the Indian Army, and by submittmg to 
those most concerned the draft of his remarks on the fighting troops he attempa 
to describe and at times disparages. 

The illustrations in the book are most of them excellent, being aken from 
his former book The Armies of India. The interest of the book would have been 
enhanced, I consider, if there had been added illustrations of a Gurkha Rifleman, 
a Garhwali Rifleman, and a Sepoy of the 6th Royal Jat Regiment instead of du{ds- 
cating unneensarily those of Sikhs and Dogras. There is, it is true, a picture of 
Subadar Sanabir Gurung of the 2nd King Edward’s Own Guricha Rifles, an 
excellent type of stddier, but the addition of the others would have *dded »the 
interest of Ae book for future aspirants to the Indian Army. Tliese wold hamt 
been taken from the same source, as I think there was one of a Gurkha Rifleman 
and certainly Aere was an excellent one of Garhwalis. 

The book, wiA the amendments noted, is a readable cme and Aould be read _ 
by all making their careers in India, civilian or solAer, espedally the latter, 

Ae Indian Array. ^ 
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TIm faidtMi PeUee. By J. C. Curry, widi ■ preface by Lord Uoyd. 

Pp. 353. Map. Faba and Faber. 131. £d. 

This bo^ is not a roirnnre, but, as Lord Uoyd has implied in his prebce, 1 
bare hatory of a service. As such, it diould give the reader tome idea 
of vdut the British have done for law and <nder in India, and also of the 
qiecial problems which ate to be found policing half a continent in Asia. There 
has beu a certain amount of public eulogy concerning the loyalty and devotion 
to duty of the Indian police. Mr. Curry stresses a point whid is often missed, 
and that is their impartiality; for, while the police have had to deal with civil 
disobedience—organized by Mr. Gandhi and bis colleagues—as well at criminal 
work, they have also had occasion to save him from t^ attentions of his angry 
friends as Well as from those whose political ideas do not agree. 

There teem to be few people who know chat when an Indian policeman is 
killed there is no provision made for his widow by Government except under 
special circumstances. His loyalty is the more strik^g for this reason, and it is 
to be hoped that this will be remembered when hit conditiont of service are 
reviewed in the making of the new Consticutioa. 

The author gives a brief description of police work in ancient India and of 
die system of spies used. He also mentions the system used by the Moguls, whidi 
the British took over. 

His next few chapters deal with the evolution of the Indian police and of the 
organization as it is today, the type of men recruited, and the work they are 
expected to do. There is much of interest here to those who would understand 
the Indian policeman, and especially the way he has stood up to the vilificadon 
(and often persecution) which has been his share since the war, for Mr. Curry 
illustrates his points by stories, in many cases reladng actual incidents. Some of 
them have a dry humour and others a touch of the heroic, but there is no 
exaggeration. 

Naturally a book about a police force deals much with crime, and the differ¬ 
ence between Eastern and European conditions is shown. The horrors of an 
Indian conununal riot, like those in Bombay in )anuary-February, 1939, are not 
like mass demonstrations in Britain and most parts of Europe. The clear account 
of criminal tribes and their acdvides, of those which are relics of primidve bar¬ 
barism, and the descriptions of dacoities emphasize this difference. Mr. Curry 
also shows chat modern civilization has affected crime in India (dbiefly in the 
towns); criminals have not been slow to pick up ideas, whether from films or 
die detective fiction which is so popular, and the police have had to learn modern 
ways of dealing svith this whi^ has kept them in touch with police work at 
home. Revolutionary crime is in this class. 

Lastly, Mr. Curry deals with the work of the Imperial Service, some of its 
•train, and some of its compensations, and mentions the work of the better- 
known and Ikhc famous among its members. A service that hat given 
India men like Handyside and Beatty is not to be taken lighdy. It has 
and will fashimi more of their kind. The writer has mentioned but two 
names, but there must be many others who are at well esteemc>l in their own 

This seems to be die first book of its kind, aichough there is one boedt which 
deala solely with die police in Bombay City and a few written about die work 
and e)i^eciencet of individual men. It comes at an ofqxirtune time, at the fate 
of die Indian senneet is to be (<eci<M ahoedy, when the Imfia BBl is to be 
beooght before Feriiunmt. The decisions dsen taken may mean dw nqprtioo 
«{ dda ifdendid woric or they may advance it. It is to be ht^ied that as many 

ao 
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people u poMtble will read this book, for it may hdp them in their ideas of iadiat 
ou^t to be done for India. 

Lord Lloyd was quite the most suitable person to write a preface. He knows 
hit East better than most pei^le, and there must be many policemen ia India 
and Egypt who are grateful to him for the support be gave them when there was 
trouble. He never shirked responsibility, and having made a decision atsraya 
“ backed up ” the men who were there to carry it out 

G. C D. G. 


Divernoos of an Indian Political. By Lieut..Col. R. L. Kennion, C.IJ£. 

SI'xjl'. Pp. viii+3a3. Frontispiece. Blackwood. 1932. ^os. 6d. 

It would be well if this book could be put into the hands of any young fellow 
who in these changing times may be debating whether a career in India is good 
enough to embark upon. As the writer truly remarks, “ happen what may, India 
will still need the services of Englishmen of the right stamp as in the past, and 
will surely obtain them." He further emphasizes that whatever may be done in 
the way of withdrawing British personnel from other Indian services, the Foreign 
and Political Departments of the Government “must be preserved from the in¬ 
calculable influences of Indian parties and politics,” and hence that “ for many 
years to come they will offer to our sons careers that for variety, interest, and 
entertainment bear comparison with any in the Empire.” An inference that may 
be drawn from Colonel Kennion’s reminiscences is that a most satisfying recom¬ 
pense hir service in India is the gratitude and devotion with which the more virile 
classes in India—as opposed to the politically minded—respond to sympathy and 
understanding shown to them by British officials. 

The chapters are mostly reprints of articles that have appeared from time to 
time in various journals and publications, and constitute a record of a remarkably 
varied career by one who knew how to find the best in his surroundings wherever 
he might be, and to make the most of his opportunities. 

The book contains much more than its modest title implies, for besides tales 
of sport and adventure in Central India, in the hig^ Himalayas, in Persia, Tibet, 
Nepal, and elsewhere, there are stirring records of war-time service as Consul at 
Muhammerah and in the highlands of Western Persia with the Russian Expedi¬ 
tionary Force under General Baratoff, and with Bicharakoff's Cossacks. 

In the concluding chapters, moreover, written in retirement in England, the 
Indian Political finds scope for his love of animals and zest for field sports in 
home surroundings, as well as in memories of the past. 

J. K. T. 


The Book of the T^er. By Brigadier-General R. G. Burton. 8|'X5|''. 

Pp. 287. Illustrations. Hutchinson and Co. 12s. 6d. 

In the preface to this handsome volume, with its tiger-skin wraj^ier, the 
authOT explains that hit object is natural history rather than sport. It is, hoaxer, 
frmn the viewpoint of the hunter that it is written, and this is just as well, for 
Writers who aim at depicting animal psychology and habits from the viewpoint 
of tte htmt^ even when so well done as in Tarl^e ike Otter, must rely chiefly 
on imagination. Here the author's aim is rather to sift truth from die majiB of 
fable that has collected about the big Asiatic cat. Though General Buctoa'a book 
U encyclopedic, it hat none of the dryness associated whh botfles of refebenee, 
for it is fidl of interesting experiences and well-told stories, a bodt, in ahoct, to be 
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read from cover to cover before being consigned to ■ shdf, not too high, whence 
it can be nHen down to silence argument. 

As General Burton points out, the tiger is believed lb be a comparativdy 
icccat arrival in India from the North, but the approximate epoch in history 
when this migration—doubtless a very gradual one—Oodt place is a matter et 
speculation, and the enquiry becomes the more involved by Hnguistic dia- 
crepancies. For instance, in India a tiger may—in addition to local names—be 
called ther or bagh, while the lion, an ancient inhabitant of India and Persia, is 
also sher, or babar sher, or singh. In Persia a tiger is babtr, a lion ther. Thi^ 
the “ fables of Bedpai *’ (known also as Anw3r'i.^uhaili), the oldest of all jun^ 
books, is believed to have been written in India about the time of Alexander the 
Great. In this, lions are frequently mentioned, but no tigers; and the fifteenth- 
century Mughal illustrations of the Persian version depict lions only. May the 
conclusion be drawn that tigers did not exist in India at that timei 

About local races of tigers the author has much to say of interest. The most 
complete summary of information on this sul^ect is to be found in Mr. R. I. 
Pocock’s paper in the Bombay Natural History Society’s journal of May 31, 1929, 
to which (^neral Burton refers; and it may here lx said that throughout tlw 
book the author makes frequent reference, with acknowledgment, to die beauti¬ 
ful and unique quarterly published by this Society. In this number Mr. Pocock 
refers the tigers of the Elburz region to a distinct race, a conclusion about which 
General Burton seems rather doubtful. Your present reviewer, who had something 
to do with two of the specimens described by Mr. Pocock and has seen odters, 
concurs about the existence of a distinctively coloured race in the Caspian area, but 
this tiger is somewhat darker than the animal shown in the coloured plate accom¬ 
panying Mr. Pocock's article. Its general appearance is, in fact, brown rather 
than yellow. 

The Boo\ of the Tiger is a reliable guide on many disputed points of tiger 
lore. There is, for instance, the common belief that tigers call up sambar by 
imitating their “ bell.” The author, in opposition to many, cautiously expresses 
a contrary view, and quotes the well-known hunter, Mr. Dunbar Brander, to the 
effect dut a tiger may make a noise “ like a sambar's ' bell,' but no sambar 
would mistake it” Even wild beasts’ ears, however, may sometimes be deceived- 
For instance, your reviewer has known of a sportsman calling up a panther by 
imiuting the bark' of a dogi Another subject discussed is a tiger’s coloration; 
white tigas, black tigers, the why and wherefore of their zebradike stripes in 
surroundings so totally different to those of the zebra. In the daytime stripes are 
certainly protective or, rather, obliterative. But tigers hunt at night. Is it pos¬ 
sible that in their original home in Siberia tigers hunted more by day? Or may 
it not rather be an instance of Nature’s artistry subserving no utilitarian purpose? 
it may be remarked that a markhor is not, as the General thinks, protectively 
coloured. Among Himalayan precipices his safety depends on his senses of sig^ 
and smelL In his dirty white pelage of summer he is peculiarly conspicuous. 

Then there are chose many othn details of tiger lore to full of interest to the 
diikari fraternity, so meaningless to outsiders; their “ extreme admissible length,” 
their weight, their method of hunting and killing, their mating and gesution, 
their fifrocity, strength, and cunning. Their food. What a list! Elephants Co 
grastht^pert, human beings, bears, carrion, their vety own offtjwing. These and 
many other things may be read about in The Bee^ of the Tiger; perhaps most 
inteitsting of all a chapter devoted to tiger myths and supentitions. And where 
points of natural histwy are in dispute, the author’s views are put forward so w^ 
and (leuly and with such absence of dogmatism that they are generzBy 
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vincing. Searching ior omiuioiu with a reviewer’t hunger, nothing aeetat to 
have been left out, unleai it it how a tiget’t »ge may be aicertained frtnn tfah 
number of lobes in hit liver I 

Of the teveral ways of hunting tigers the author hat a natural preh^ence for 
the methods he was accustomed to in the provinces he wandered over—that it, 
driving by beaters up to guns posted in trees or other commanding potitiont, 
and in the event of a tiger being wounded, following him up on foot. For other 
methods, " sitting up," the use of an elephant for following up a wounded beast, 
or the Nepalese method of ringing or buting with a large number of clqthants, 
he seems to have feelings perhaps verging on contempt As for tittihg up, tome 
find it tedious, others enjoy the suspense, the glimpses they may get of shadowy 
forms, and the mystery of nights in the jungle. i>e gustitus is as true of tiger 
shooting as of anything else. There were once two brothers who fi>r many years 
hunted together in the C.P. It may be said in parenthesis that once bitten—if the 
expression may be used—by tiger shooting, the devotee is apt to pursue exclu¬ 
sively that one sport. Both brothers were equally keen, but the time came when, 
like Paul and Barnabas, they parted. The reason was that while one had come 
to prefer driving, the other liked “sitting up.” As to whether a wounded 
animal diould be followed on foot or on an elephant, in the well-known shoots 
of the Central India Horse an elephant was always used when available. It is 
really a question of the kind of jun^e. In some places the pursuit of a wounded 
tiger by three good rifles on foot is a comparatively safe and radonal amusement. 
In other places it would be foolhardy. In jungles such as those of the Nqual 
terai elephants must be used both for shooting from and for beating. 

“ I luve not,” says the General, " found tigers difficult to kill or displaying 
any remarkable viulity ”1 He must have held his rifle very straighti It is the 
opinion of most that the tiger (a cat, remember I) is a tough beast, and that if 
not killed by the first bullet, he seems to get a fresh lease of life—his domestic 
relative’s “ nine lives.” 

“ If I were to go tiger shooting tomorrow,” General Burton says, “ I would 
take a black powder 500 rifle in preference to any other.” This must be taken 
as a personal preference, for there can be no question that a modern ‘465 H.V. 
rifle or something similar is a more efficient weapon. Efficiency may, of course, 
be overdone. In bis condemnation.of modern magazine rifles for sport one may 
cordially agree. For tigers they are ridiculous, while for other game they have 
led to young sportsmen uking coo long shots and so to unnecessary woundup. 
And now we hear of the Gerlicb bullet with the Halger barrel giving increas^ 
velocity and still longer point-blank range I If this goes on, a time will come 
when big-game shooting will no longer rank as a sport. 

Are tigtzs, outside zoolopcal gardens, a doomed race ? In Persia, the Caucasiu, 
Central Asia, the absence of game laws must result in their extermination. As 
tat India, The Boo\ of the Tiger may be quoted. Referring to the disappear¬ 
ance oi tigers in certain localities we read, “ nor are they (tigers) Idccly to be 
seen again until the withdrawal of Britith rule onee more exposes ffie country to 
die anarchy and devastation which formerly oppressed it, lading to the ezeer- 
minacion of populations, the reduction of agrii^ture, and the koing in the 
jungle.” In another place an Indian gentleman it thus quoted with a^zuvid: 
“ Game laws and dote seasons art set at nought. . . . The destmetidn ia now 
being widely carried into Government reserve fwcsu, the last refm qf .fije kqp 
game of Briddi India. With the extension of tdf.^<rc>»<neqt, mil ^wiiMioa 
will proceed ^ace." These two a[nniont do not dash as m^ at first fpeit. 
No tme can doubt diat one of the first happenii^ in ” free** Irdiv wffi he die 
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flooding of tbe ootmtry with firearnu. The deer and ^g, the tiger’s chief tnaiir- 
itayi wM soon be diot, while the aunoivone, driven to killing calde, will suffer 
extemaiDStion by poison. By the time the stage pictured by General Burton is 
reached, the forest may, as he says, have encroached on the culdvatum, but tbe 
forest foUna will have disappeared. A dismal picture! And posterity, whether 
British or Indian, will be poorly compensated for the loss of the fouiu of the 
country by having books in whi^ to read about it—even such good ones as that 
under review. One may regret the intrusion of politics into The Boo^ the 
Tiger, but unfortunately such thoughts must intrude themselves at the present 
tune. La us hope the General is too pessimistic. There still remain the Princes. 
They may save ^ tigers of India and perhaps—who knows?—India herself. 

R. L. Kimhiom. 


Jehol, City of Emperors. By Sven Hedin. Translated from the Swedish by 
E. G. Nash. ioi*x6f'. Pp. xiv+278. Illustrations. Regan PauL r93a. 
rSs. 

The excellent translation, by E. G. Nash, of Sven Hedin’s latest book, Jehol, 
City of Emperors, is opportune, as affording us picturesque glimpses of the capital 
of a province that is at this moment the scene of long^expect^ conflict. Tbe 
book, it is true, treats, not of the region generally, but radier of the city itself 
and the architectural treasures that the early Manchu emperors, and in particular 
Chien lung, perhaps the greatest of them all, erected for the embellishment of 
what the author so aptly calls “ the Fontainebleau of China.” 

We know Sven He^n, from his previous works, as a great Central Asian 
traveller. In fftis, his latest book, we see him in a somewhat different guise—as 
the compiler of what one might desaibe as a son of guide-book, albeit a guide¬ 
book instinct with life and adorned by many a patch of vivid word-painting. 

The ol^ect, in fact, of the author’s pilgrimage to Jehol was one of limited 
scope—namely, to collect materials for replicas of the Golden Pavilion in the 
Po^a to be set up in Stockholm and Chicago, and to acquire for the same, ol^ects 
ritual and artittic appertaining to the Lamaist religion. 

Of the fourteen chapters that make up the book, tbe first describes the short 
journey to Jdu>l and the author's reception there. The fact that the journey was 
made by motor-car and that mention is made of motor-buses plying on this road 
(desaib^ is worse than the roads in Dzungaria in inmost Asia), is eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the advance of mechanical transport to very remote comas of the world. 
(The reviewer took a week with ponies and a Pd^g cart to cover the distance 
in 1909.) A significant point and one that bears on the present controversy 
between China and Japan regarding the status of the province of Jehol is tbe 
statement, on page 8, that “the province is now induded in Marshal Chang 
Hsudi Liang’s realm the three rvtem provinces, Hd lung kiang, Kirin and 
Mu'-'lm.” This was written in 1930. If, therefore, in 1930 Jehol was reckoned 
as induded in Manchuria, the new state of Manchukuo would appear to have 
some just grounds for d^iming it to be so still. 

In this first chapter and again later in the book the author makes mention of 
the risk to travdlm on the Luan ho from Innditx. He mentions also diat the 
m of the soldiers at Jdwl was i| cads (about 4 •billings) a month, but that 
for dw previmw six months ffiey had reedved no pay at aU. What wonder then 
if .diey turn to brigandage? Tliit mention of ba^try recalls to the reviewer’s 
mind a litde strattgem on the part of his boatmen when gmng down the Luan 
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hotoi909. The boat had been tied up » the bank, oweasiblytetbeni^ while 

it wai yet daylight- ^ " darknesa set in the boatmen insisted on quiedy 

droning downstream a mile or two and tying up silently in a different spot. 

Three chapters are taken up with detailed d^riptions of the various temples 
and shrines which were the goal of the author’s special quest. To the genaal 
reader these meticulous descriptions may, pahaps, be a litde wearisome. 

A chapter is devoted to the story of the wandering of the Turgot Mongols. 
Their " trek " en masse to Russia and their flight therefrmn-^this story, thi^h 
in the nature of a digression, is a masterpiece of graphic desaiptive writing. 
Ihe author likens their odyssey, not inaptly, to the eaodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt and to the retreat of Napleon’s Grand Army from Moscow. 

Two chapters tell of the doings of the great emperors Kang hsi and Chien 
lung, whose long reigns, combined, cover lao years of the life of Jehol. Excerpts 
from Imperial edicts, and the writings and poems of these monarchs themselves, 
shed much light on their mentality and outlook on life, and give an indication 
of their greatness as rulers and as men. Their statecraft in cultivating the devo¬ 
tion of their Buddhist subjects of the Outer Dependencies by showing special 
honour to the pontiffs of that religion and by building Lama temples and monas¬ 
teries for their Mongol lieges is emphasized. 

A whole chapter is devoted to Lord Macartney’s mission to the Emperor 
Chien lung in 1793, and deservedly so, seeing that this event was an important 
episode in the history of Jehol. It was the first British embassy to the Imperial 
Court of China, and though received with ceremony and hospitality departed 
empty-handed. The reply, indeed, of the Manchu ^peror to the letts from 
King George III., indicates that the latter was regarded as a vassal prince humbly 
sending tribute. 

The tragic end of the Emperors Chia ching and Hsien feng at Jehol is related 
in picturesque deuil. 

The story of the plot of Prince Yi, Tuan hua, and Su shun to seize the reins 
of power on the demise of Hsien feng, and how this plot was frustrated by the 
courage and resourcefulness of the young Ychonala, is graphically described. The 
author’s account, however, differs in some important particulars from the story 
as given to us by Bland and Backhouse in China under the Dou/ager Empress, 
which full and documented account of the arrest of the conspirators and their 
sub^uent fate impels us to consider theirs as the more correct version of the 
affair. 

Much else might be said of the many other interesting matters treated of in 
Sven Hedin’s book, did space permit—of the pageantry of the Court; the scenery 
of the Imperial park; the assemblages of the Mongol vassals; the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of the autumn hunts in the “ Wei Chang ”; the visit of the third 
Tashi Lama and his death at Peking and the subsequent seven months’ journey 
back to Tibet of the funeral procession with his remains; the lives and loves cd 
Aese old potentates. Tho’e aro litde telling to>tcbes also. To those, for 

mstance, who know North China the mention of the pigeon-whisdes will 
assuredly bring back memories of the clouds of white pigeons soaring hi^ in 
the blue ether and the unforgettable sound of the suddoi ehvnge of note as the 
whtde flight wheels this way or that 

Dr. Montell’s artistic (diotographs are a charming feature dl dm work, mi 
equally so are the clever pencil sketches by the audtor. 

OiM or two mmor maccuracics should perhaps be mentioned t. 

Ydtooala’s father, Hui cfaeng, held rank as captain only in the “BoJdwed 
White Ranoer." 
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lltc capture of die Taka forte and lubM^uent march to Pdting of die 
Sreuch forces took place, of course, in iSdo, not 1861. 

The usefulness ol the clear litde sketch map of lehcd and its immediate sur¬ 
roundings would have been enhanced by the addition of a scale. 

Let us hope that the ruthless hand of War will not presendy iterate the 
already aumbling monuments of a bygone eta. 

M. E. W. 


La vie de Bouddha et lea dootrinea bouddhiqnet. By Marie Galaud. 

Pp. 215. Pis. 14. Paris: Maisonneuve Frires. 1931. Price 25 francs. 

The book consists of three chapters from the author’s CeyUm—Btmddhume 
(ed. Pierre Roger) reprinted in a revised and enlarged form. The first chapter 
deals with the life of Buddha and the Buddhist doctrine; the second sketches the 
development and decline of Buddhism in India; the third is concerned with some 
of its sacred writings and doctrines. As a whole, the three chapters stand as a 
remarkably lucid and relevant exposition of Buddhism, and the book deserves to 
rank both as one of the best introductions to and as a valuable history of die 
subject. 

The author opens the first chapter with an account of the Buddha's birth and 
early life, and the sudden revelation which was vouchsafed him when, after 
having encountered first an old man, then an ill man, then a corpse, and finally 
a priest, he withdrew from his luxurious surroundings. The author cleverly 
leads the reader to desire a doctrine and a form of life different from that which 
regulated the day at Suddhodana's palace, and he is therefore well prepared when 
the author introduces him to the Buddhist doctrine by means of the sermons, 
words, and arguments which the Buddha himself used to convert his contem¬ 
poraries. And although the author seems sympathetic to the doctrine and care¬ 
fully, perhaps almost too carefully, avoids criticizing it, she does definitely stress 
the fact that the creed, as preached by Buddha, was not based upon “I’amour 
quand m£me" but upon “ I'indiffdrence malgrd tout," that it was a religion 
which extolled neither pity, charity, nor equality, but which praised instead all 
destruction of birth—that is to say, of life. 

In the second chapter the author gives us a rapid sketch of the spread of 
Buddhism in India, and then hurries on to the third and more informative 
chapter. Here she enumerates and briefly summarizes several of the more im¬ 
portant Buddhist texts and lays stress on the value of texts other than Pali. She 
then briefly but competently relates the history of the Southern Buddhist Church, 
which flourished in Burma, Siam, Annam, and Cambodia, and that of the 
Northern Church, which developed in Nepal, Tibet, the Himalayas, Mongolia, 
China, Annam, Corea, and Japan, and shows how greatly the doctrines pro¬ 
pounded in the latter countries differ from those originally formulated by the 
Buddha. 

The author concludes her work by quoting the opinions held by various 
eminent Western scholars regarding the meaning of Nirvana—the rock on which 
Buddhirm is built. It appears that no two of them hold a similar interpretation 
cl that term and, therdore, still without stating her personal opinion of the 
creed or her own interpretation of Nirvana, the author closes her b^ by stating 
that " . . . le Bouddhisme du Bouddha denieure, to>'cbant les points capitaux, la 
doctrine flottante, fuyante, ino'iisiss'hle, qui troublait MilunkySputu et qui fit, k 
traven lea slide, des BouddHistn croyant k la nomrialitd de I'Ego on k son im- 
motMiiti, an Nbrvfoia, itat d'indifiircnce temporelle, de biatituik sans fin on de 
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n^«t fternel; qui {orma det ath^ei, da panthdiMa, da noaochduta «t da 
thdiata; da partiiani du moaiamc on du dnaliame, du {^bdoogodnaUaBC oh dn 
paionnalinnc, du nihiliime ou du myxicum, du potimiim outranda ov de 
rultraquidtume." 

The plata are good and pleasing, but bear no particular rdation to die oxt. 
It U r^ettable that there is neither an index nor a bibliogra[diy. 

D. T. R. 


Die Meterielie Kultnr dea Kabuldebietea. By Dr. Bruno Markowdd. 

Large 8vo. Fp. 154. Pis. XXXV. Leipzig: Verlag Asia Major. 193a. 

Notes anr L’Afillnuiiatan. By Maurice Fouchet. CEuvre posthume. Prdface 

de J. Hackin, Conservateur du Musde Guimet. Small 8vo. Pp. 335. 

Paris: Maisonneuve Frdies. 1931. 

Dr. Markowski's book provides us with a detailed account of the material 
culture of the Kabul Valley in every aspect. In Part I. (pp. 1-30) he discussa 
the more abstract subjects at the base of the culture; geography, climate, pecula¬ 
tion, languaga, and religion. In part II. (pp. 31-153) he deals with the material 
side of Ae culture itself. Building systems, the nature of the housa, the dis- 
pMidon of their rooms, their heating, lighting, and domatic arrangements, are 
firtt examined in detail. The national costuma and food are then discussed, 
and the economy, commerce, trade, and finance systems are described. ‘n>: 
book closa with a useful bibliography. 

The illustrations are grouped together on thirty-five plata at the end of the 
volume, several figura being included on each plate. But for some obscure 
rason the numbers of the figura break off at zo on Plate X., to begin again at 
I on Plate XL—a completely unnecessary complication. 

The most useful portion of the book, as far as the general reader is concerned, 
is probably the note on communications under the heading “ Geography.” 
The remainder, in the minuteness of its detail, is not very radable, though it 
constituta a useful record, and will serve as a basis for future research of a 
somewhat wider nature. 

The second volume unda review is of a very different character; it is the 
posthumous publication of a seria of nota and asays on Afghanistan, com¬ 
posed by the late Maurice Fouchet, France's first dipbmatic representative in 
the country. The book is divided into two pares, the one daling with the 
country and its inhabitants, the otha with its history and political significance. 
The first forms a charming seria of sketches, which seem to give a n^y exed- 
lent idea of what the country is like; the second provida us with a ple*i“nt out¬ 
line of Af^anistan’s history from the earliat tima until 1934, when the work 
was actually written. The revolution and dethronement of AmanuUah are thus 
not included. 

In addition to the main theme of the book—Afghanistan—M. Fouchet speaks 
at certain length of India and of some of the prdtlems which confront Great 
Britain on the North-West Frontier. His comments are well worth ref'Bi'g; for 
he writa from the standpoint of the broad-minded Frenchman, who is prepared 
to ay good as well as bad of the British rfghne in India. He is, howeve., 
perhaps unjustly scathing at England's expense in one or two ins»nrrf. 

There is one matter, however, on which he is lea broadminded; he spesits 
With the most sincere patriotk (Wght about the thirty yeas' ardtcblogicat eon- 
cession granted to die French in Afghanistan. Surdy die deplordile coodidoa 
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W wfaidt llik loenoe had been brought in Pania bf a nmilar onnrewion liwld 
be enoi^ to ibow dun renoopdief of thit tort are hardly denraUe. Hut teema 
to be, rather, one of the few fieidi in which terious intematioa^ efiort wd<* 
really be caw, cited to the full. 

If this abort work doea not aupjdy ua with very much origioal information, 
it doea, neverthdeas, furniah a very readable narrative, etporitlly aa regardt the 
deacriptioiu of the country and its inhabUants. The author ia a true French¬ 
man; he ddighta in finding that the new city, Dar-ul-Aman, deaigned by 
Amanullah in true Eaatern faahion to take the place of the cdd Kabul, ia purely 
French in plan; he takes more than one opportunity of making compariaona 
between Afghanistan and France; anything diat resemblea France he at once 
praises. But to anyone who knows the French this adds to, rather than detracts 
fnxn, the charm of the book. 

D. T. R. 


Ceremoniea nt the Holy Placet. By Harry Charles Luke. 7i'X4|'. Pp. 74. 

Illustrations. Faith Press, is. 6d. 

In this small book the author amplifies vivid sketches of religious ceremonies 
in the Htdy Land with chapters of historical interest. Students will find in it a 
clear exposition of the complicated histmy of the Holy Places, while the ordinary 
reader, who has not had occasion to visit Palestine, will get a vivid impression of 
the tense atmosphere created by fervent devotees of difierent faiths, race, and colour 
congregating within a smalt area. The struggles of the Christians to keep die 
small spaces allotted to each sea in the Chur^ of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Church of the Nativity make curious reading. 

The following quotation shows the divasity of forms of worship at Eastertide: 
“ While the Ethiopians are dancing in their tents on the top of S. Helena's Chapel 
the Armenians are chanting inside it, the Franciscans are singing their midni^t 
Mass in the Chapel of the Apparition, Coptic and Syriac litanies are swelling this 
Christian Babel, and high up in the Crusader's dome of the Chorus Dominorum 
the metal aij;uivrpa (gongs) are shrilly calling the Orthodox to [^ayer. In and 
around the Haram al-Sherif the Moslems are resting from the htigues of their 
plgrimage to Nebi Musa, while in the neighbouring Haret al-Yahud the lews are 
commemorating their exodus from Egypt. And foi OT miles to the north the 
Samaritans are sacrificing their burnt ofiering on thl’iulfilt^of Mount Gaizim. 
where the oldest rite in the world is performed by the worul^wnallest sect”^ 

The accounts of Moslem, Samaritan, and Jewish ceremooVu^hichcg;^lete 
this excellent book, are packed with picturesque detail, and fmnksswfffieresting 
study of comparison with the various Christian rites, whose difienaps are hardly 
less surprising than the points of similarity between the Jewish " Great Burnings " 
at Meiron and the Christian ceremony of the “ Holy Fire ” in Jerusalem. 

The illustrations in colour from paintings by Philipa A. F. Stephenson are 
worthy of the text. 

A. M. SotTAO-SnioNS. 


Fdaftiae Aa It la. By M. J. Landa. Foreword by % Herbert Samud, MJ?. 
Ti'xgi’, Pp. laS. Goldsmn, Ltd. js. fid. 

Mr. Luida to recently toured throu^ Palestine with a paty who travelled 
li^lit fai one ed the innuiseraUe motor-buses whids ply through the length and 
breadth of the land. The tale of his adventures is told from the Jewish stand- 
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poinc, whicb, in view of the event! diat are now taking place in that moit 
fascinating land, is of exceptional interest Though Mr. laa^s sympathies ate 
naturally with the lews and the Zionist organizatums in Palestine, he regards 
every aspect of the rapid development, which he describes in his pages, from a 
strictly impartial point of view. He {uaises the Jewish settlements and the Jewish 
atiitu^; Imt he no less apportiona blame and criticism where he considers that 
they are merited. 

The keynote of the book is emhusiatm. Enthusiasm for the progress that is 
undeniably being achieved through Jewish enterprise, as well as for the develop¬ 
ment of the country, both its peoples and its natural resources. In bis book, 
which is more in the nature of a series of sketches of his journey than a con¬ 
tinuous story, he recounts with faithful accuracy bis impressions of bis experi¬ 
ences, and he has recorded these impressions in a fluent and easy style which 
compels attention. It is diflicuh to put down the book when once it has been 
commenced. . 

The party with whom Mr. Landa travelled were possessed of high spirits, and 
we catch ddigbtful glimpses of their travels on board ship, at Alexandria, at 
the parties arranged for their honour in Palestine, and in their motor-bus. Mr. 
Landa has not failed, nor can anyone who travels through the country fail, to 
observe the extraordinary spirit of change and progress that is making its mark 
on the Palestine of today, a progress tlut may be symbolized by the motor-bus 
and kerosine tin, which latter, as he remarks in one of his inimitable sketches, is 
used for every purpose under the sun and now practically everywhere replaces 
the old-fashioned and more picturesque water-pitcher. The motor-omnibuses, 
too, crowded with humanity of every species, flash along the well-kept motor 
roads, themselves another sign of modernity. 

Together with Mr. I-anda and his jovial party we journey through Palestine 
and gain an insight into the Jewish colonies in the Valley of Jezreel and else¬ 
where. These colonies with their up^to-date methods strike a wonderful note of 
contrast compared to the antique mefliods of the Arabs, though it is interesting 
to note that the latter are rapidly assimilating the modern ideas of the Jews. 

We are told much about the new city of Tel Aviv with its up-to-date build¬ 
ings, though the presence of slums and lack of adequate sanitation is duly men¬ 
tioned. Tel Aviv, perhaps more than anything else in Palestine, epitomizes the 
regeneration of the country and marks the astounding progress that it being 
made by the Jews. 

Mr. Landa’s description of Jerusalem is deli^tful. He it struck vnth the 
extraordinary mixture of humanity that crowds its narrow alleys, and he exclaims 
in disgust at its unspeakable slums and hordes of filthy beggars. His account of 
the Wailing Wall is at once touching and dignified and mutt appeal to Jew and 
Gentile alike. Running through Mr. Landa’s optimism there sounds a note of 
warning with regard to the aspect of some of the more modern Jews. Their lack 
of rdigion and neglect of the old ceremonies are disturbing, and bint at a scep¬ 
ticism that can lead to no good. He found no synagogues in the communal 
colonies, and his enquiries for them evoked good-naturid laughter. He raises 
the question as to whether this slackness in Ae observance of the old customs 
presages a drift from Israel, and though in some places be was told that there 
was no fear of this taking place, he found that in others dsis confidence was not 
universally shared. The Jew-Arab question will, it appears, loom largdy on the 
horizon in the near future. 

The chapter on the Arabs it enlightening, and gives i strildog pt<v*re of 
their pceaenaday attitude That they are learning much from ^ Jew is ovt.y- 
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dieir ao^ ttatua. No less apparent is their readiness in assimilating the pro¬ 
paganda as uught by the Jews. Mr. Landa mentions the strike of 1^ NaUus 
Arabs as a protest against the establishment by the Government of the sealed 
armouries for the use of the Jews in emergencies, though in marked contra¬ 
distinction he also mentions the fraternization of Jew and Arab in certain 
districts. 

As Mr. Landa remarks, Jews in Palestine have much to learn and they are 
learning rapidly. The Jewish settlements must inevitably benefit the country if 
guided along the right lines. 

For all ^ose who take an interest in Palestine in general and the Zionist 
movement in particular, this book of Mr. Landa's is to be strongly recommended. 


H. £. Caocua. 



OBITUARY 


LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

1848-1933 

Br Lord Sydenham’s death the Society has lost one of its most brilliant 
and disdngui^ed members. Few public men of his time had sudi a 
deep and wide knowledge of public afiairs; few could rival him in die 
skill and courage vmth which he presented his views, which, however 
unpopular or unheeded at the moment, were almost invariably justified 
in time; no one could compare with him in the constancy and intel¬ 
lectual vigour with which he strove to serve his country, regardless of 
praise or blame, literally to the day of his death at the age of eighty-five. 

His last act was the composition, the day before he died, of an article 
on India and Lancashire trade, in which the origin and growth of that 
long and involved question have been explainnl with a lucidity and 
thoroughness which prove that his mental powers and his devotion to 
the interests of the Empire were unimpairt^ to the end. Few officers 
even of that great corps, the Royal Engineers, which he joined in 1868, 
passing first into and first out of Woolwich, have had such a varied 
career or distinguished themselves in so many different fields. 

He soon made his name as an instructor on the Woolwich staff; 
then had a spell of active service in the Egyptian and Sudan campaigns, 
where he was able to test in practice the new prindples and methods 
of warfare. Thereafter he was among the most prominent and able 
exponents and creators of the great schemes of naval and military re¬ 
organization and imperial defence, widr which his name will always 
be associated and which, fortunately for the Empire, were brought into 
operation before the Great War. One indication of his scientific know¬ 
ledge and penetration may be mentioned. His classical work on Forti¬ 
fications, published in 1907, foreshadowed with marvellous accuracy 
the small part that the great fortresses would play in a coming war. 

As a dvii administrator Lord Sydenham won equal distinction as 
Governor of Victoria (1901-04) and Governor of fombay (1907-13). 
The latter office was the supreme test of his qualities of courage and 
statesmanship. From 1907-09 the seditious reactionary movement, 
headed by die Brahman, Tilak, who glorified the bomb as a heaven- 
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Kilt aariiw of gttting rid of the hated fbrdgner, wai tteadily giinfog 
ground. The then Liberal Government at home, with Lord Morley 
at Secretary of Sate for India, showed no disposition to grasp the 
netde. Tilak’s influence steadily grew till it became an issue (the 
writer was in Southern India at the time) whether Tilak’s word or 
that of the King-Emperor was to be law south of die Neibudda. Lord 
Sydenham took up the challenge. Iilak was prosecuted for incitement 
to sedition and rebellion, convicted by an Indian judge, sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment, and the and-Bridsh agiadon at once collapsed. 

This vigorous acdon was taken by die responsible Governor on 
the spot contrary to the policy and wishes of the doctriiiaire Secretary 
of Sate, Lord Morley. A few months later the writer, wh^ on leave, 
had a conversation on the subjea with Lord Morley, who made no 
secret of his thorough disapproval of Lord Sydenham’s acdon on the 
ground that it made Tilak a martyr. How litde Lord Morley knew 
of the Oriental mind I Unforturately Lord Sydenham’s courage, 
though it saved a cridcal situadon, injured his own prospects of succeed¬ 
ing Lord Minto as Viceroy, an office which his great talents and his 
administradve achievements eminendy fitted him to fill. He returned 
to England the year before the Great War, in the coutk of which he 
held many imporant posts, but none which gave sufficient scope to 
his outstanding qualifies. 

After the war he condnued his labours in many spheres of public 
duty, but above all devoted himself to working in the interests of the 
Princes and peoples of India, which he saw were threatened by die 
hasty and ill-considered schemes to impose Western democradc insdtu- 
dons on races intensely conservadve and brought up for centuries in 
the traditions of personal rule. In the face of many obsucles and count¬ 
less disappointments he strove to the end for the welfare of his country 
and the interests of the hundreds of millions of the Indian mast*<, who, 
in his view—and who shall say he was wrong?—were being made the 
^rt of politicians, Bridsh and Indian, and the corpus vili of a rash 
political experiment. If those interests are to receive something approach¬ 
ing adequate considoradon from those in whose hands the decision now 
lies, that will be mainly due to Lord Sydenham’s labours and will be 
not the least tribute to the nmnory of one whom motto might be 
“ Semper et ubique fidriis." 


M. F. CrDwra. 
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SLAVERY IN ARABI^S^O);-^ 

g e ^4 A If*' 

By ELDON RUTTER ' 

I N several parts of the world various forms of temporary slavery ate 
sdll in operation. I refer to some of those systems known as “ con¬ 
tract labour ” and “ indentured labour,” by which men and women 
bind themselves for some totally inadequate consideration to serve a 
master for a term of years. In practice these arrangements often result 
in lifelong slavery. 

Going further, we find definite slavery, bondage which nobody 
attempts to disguise under a fanciful name and the buying and selling 
of human beings openly practised. The best example of this is to be 
found in Arabia. 

Arabian slavery does not directly include the sickening horrors of 
slave-raiding, nor is it even the worst form of slave-owning. The 
interesting point is that in Arabia slavery persists as a normal institution 
of life, fully recognized and upheld by the laws of the country. Its 
existence there is sanctioned implicitly by nearly 300,000,000 of the 
human race. And, moreover, its existence there is a sanction to those 
300,000,000 Muhammadans to own slaves themselves if they desire to do 
so, and can manage to elude the forces of the opposition. Remember 
that point I For I shall suggest later on that it is not impossible that 
the abolition of slavery in Arabia may be hastened by a right use of 
that point. 

Now, we all know something of the Arabian Empire. We know 
that in the decay of Greece and Rome the dying embers of scientific 
knowledge were eagerly seized upn by the Arabs, and fanned into a 
blaze, and so carried to Western Europe. Why is slavery still practised 
by a race which once did so much for the advancement of mankind? 

* Lecture given on March 15, 1933, Lord Logard, G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 

The CuanMAN said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Sir Percy Sykes and the Council 
of the Royal Central Asian Society, in collaboration with the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, have arranged this meeting to celebrate the 
Centenary of the abolition of slavery in all British possessions throughout the world. 

We.aU know that ih Arabia slavery it an institution nnrt'nned by the law and 
the rdigion of the State, and we are jirivil^ed this afternoon to hear one of the 
greatest living authoritiet on present-day conditions in chat country, who wilt tell 
us vdiit he Umself saw of the conditiont of slavery diere. 
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Why have the Arabs themselves not yet undergone a change of heart 
in this important matter? 

The reasons are simply these: The Arabs are the most insular of all 
peoples. Their inhospitable deserts cut them off from free intffcourse 
with the rest of the world more effectually than the ocean which sur¬ 
rounds any island cuts off its inhabitants. The outside world cannot 
easily go in to them. New ideas only reach them as gossip: such ideas 
are outside the realm of adoption as practical politics. Suggestions of 
change are not reinforced by any pressure worth mentioning. In con¬ 
sequence, the powerful opposition to change which exists in this con¬ 
servative community has littlt to contend with, and remains consistently 
tnumphant. 

Again, slavery itself is congenial to the Arabian character. The 
Arabs are a patriarchal people. A man’s wives, children, and servants 
are all very much under his sway—a benevolent sway, the sway of the 
patriarch. He likes to have as many dependants about him as possible. 
He likes to dole out thar subsistence to them at his own good pleasure. 
He likes to hear their invocation of blessings on his benevolent head. 
He pays no direct wages to his servants. He prefers them to come and 
sue to him for a new garment, a weapon, a beast of burden, or a dole 
of money. He likes to sec them sitting about his doorway at all hours 
of the day and night, awaiting his commands. But, of course, it is 
mosdy self-interest that keeps them there on those terms. A dependant 
who scents a chance of gratifying his self-interest more effectively else¬ 
where will leave his good patriarch, and go away to improve his 
prospects. This is natural enough, but it may be very disconcerting to 
the benevolent patriarch. 

That is why patriarchs prefer to buy their servants outright, rather 
than to hire them. A slave cannot go away at his own will. The most 
he can do is to beg his master to be so good and kind as to sell him to 
somebody else. 

Besides being of less trouble, slaves are much cheaper dtan servants 
in the long run. This is particularly true in another connection— 
namely, that of wives and slave-concubines. In all Muhammadan 
marriages a dowry must be paid by the bridegroom. There can be no 
marriage without this. Now, if a man finds himself dissatisfied with 
his wife he can divorce her at once, but he cannot regain possession trf 
her dowry. Whereas a slave-woman who proves unsatisfactory can be 
promptly sold again, and the price realized is just as likely to be JBMe 
than that originally given as it is likely to be kas. 
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In Arabia both individuid taste and public qHiiion are wholfy in 
favour oi the complete dqmidence of the members of a famUy on kx 
head. Slavery is a very ancient custom, in the presence of whkdi dte 
Arabs have lived and died for coundess centuries. 

The fact that the Koran introduced the new idea that it is highly 
meritorious to set slaves free is regarded as a basis for the inference that 
slavery is sanctioned, if not direcdy commanded, by God. After aQ, 
you cannot set slaves free unless you first own slaves. 

For many centuries now the freeing of slaves has been growing 
economically more difficult. In the early days of the Islamic Empire, 
when capdves were continually being enslaved in thousands and allotted 
to the Arab warriors as part of the plunder of warfare, h was a matter 
of no great self-sacrifice to liberate slaves. But when die tide began to 
turn against the Arabs, and the supply of slaves was largely cut off, it 
became less easy. By that time the Arabs had developed their slave- 
owning habit to an incredible extent. Their houses and tents were 
filled with slave-girls and boys from every country between the Oxus 
River in the east and the Atlantic Ocean in the west. 

The supply of slaves taken in warfare began to fail, and slaves rose 
in value. Then it was, doubtless, that slave-raiding in Nubia and 
Central Africa received its first great impetus. The business became 
more and more profitable, and the slave-traders acquired great wealth. 
But few men, surely, since the world began can have laid up for diem- 
selves less treasure in heaven. 

At last their atrocities towards their wretched merchandise aroused 
Europe to a sense of indignation so strong that no power that was 
capable of being coerced could condnue to sund in face of it. Arabia, 
the Holy Land of Islam, was not capable of bong coerced—not even 
by its Turkish overlords, although at one time they made an effort to 
abolish slavery there. The Turks found that the internal affairs of 
Arabia were still controlled by the Arabs, as they have been from the 
beginning of time, so far as history tells us. 

The apparent acquiescence of Arabia’s various rulers in the efforts 
of Eurt^iean naval forces to suppress slave-running into die country is 
the most that hat been accomplished. Hiis, of course, leaves the Arabs 
in umfrsturbed possestion of dutir existing slaves and of die descendants 
of diose slaves, who are every day being bom. 

Now, 1 shall have to show that slavery in Ar^ia is, in its physical 
a^xct, a slight thing. Regarded in a materia! way only, die lot of a 
slave in Arabia is quite as happy as that of diousands of human beings 
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in the most advanced countries of the wmld. This is because social 
conditions in Arabia are still in, not exactly a primitive state, but an 
old-fashioned state. Such conditions make for contentment simply 
because the essential difference between the life lived by prominent 
citizens and that lived by the less fortunate, even by servants and riavcs, 
is not very great. 

In the more advanced countries the difference between the life lived 
by the rich and that lived by the poor has now for several centuries 
been enormous. But in medieval times it was not so, and the further 
we look back into history the less we see this difference to have been. 
A rich man did not live in a pauper-proof mansion. He was accessible 
to everybody. This is the position in Arabia to-day; and there the 
levelling influence of Islam has preserved one set of manners for rich 
and poor alike. Moreover, the many injunctions to release slaves 
which are contained in the Koran have certainly given rise to a feeling 
amongst the more pious Muhammadans that they hold their slaves on 
sufferance. They treat them kindly, and even affectionately. 

There is no doubt that slavery of the easy-going Muhammadan 
kind makes contented slaves. And that is precisely why I regard slavery 
of the easy-going Muhammadan kind as the worst of all forms of 
slavery. Let there be no contented slaves. A social system which 
rears men to be so ignorant and devoid of spirit that they are con¬ 
tented to be bondsmen, and which rears others so insensitive that they 
are contented to own, to buy and to sell, their fellow-men like cattle, 
carries its own condemnation—flaunts its self-accusation in the fats of 
an enlightened world, and leaves that world no alternative but to hold 
out to it a helping hand. For, if a contented slave seems to fall far 
short of the full stature of a man, the slave-owner is surely a not less 
unedifying spectacle. 

Without desiring to labour the point, I feel it may be necessary to 
add a reminder that the word “ slavery ” has acquired a special mean¬ 
ing in our ears. We have read Olmstead’s Journey through tiu 
Sea-board Slave States, or perhaps even more terrible accounts of 
plantation life in the Southern States of North America, and we 
shudder at the very word slavery—because of the physical cruelty to 
which those slaves were subject^. This being so we really ne^ a 
new word to describe the comparatively mild riqq or slavery of Aiai^ 
and another for its subject the 'abd or slave. 

And after having said all that, I repeat that slavery of the easy-going 
Muhammadan kind is the very worst of all forms of slavery. 
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So much fxx the general position. 

1 mil now ask you to accompany me into Arabia. Tkere let us 
observe die institution o£ slavery in practice, and form some idea as to 
the postibility and the great difficulty of any attempts which might be 
set on foot to secure its abolition. 

While we are on our way thither we may study the country with die 
eye of the imagination. It lies before us—a huge peninsula, nearly 
one-third the size of Europe. It is a waste of naked yellow plains, 
composed of limestone steppe, gravel flats, and shifting sands. The 
horizons of this great wilderness are as unbroken as the horizons of the 
open sea. Like them, they are occasionally pierced by pinnacles of 
bare rock. There are a few springs of water and wells dotted about, 
but in the whole country there is not a single perennial stream which 
reaches the sea. Wherever a spring occurs, an oasis and perhaps a 
village are found. 

The inhabitants of this desolate country, the Arabs, are divided into 
two classes—the townsmen with the oasis dwellers and the Badu or 
desert men. The Badu or Bedouins care litde for comfort as we under¬ 
stand it. It is impossible for anyone to make himself comfortable in 
their terrible deserts. A sufficiency of water and pasturage for his 
camels, coarse tobacco, black coffee, several young wives, plenty of rice, 
dates, and an occasional joint of camel flesh, would satisfy the most 
luxury-loving Bedouin. They are fond of fighting, camel-stealing, 
watching other people work, and many of the more prosperous among 
them own a slave or slaves. 

Around the coasts of the peninsula we see several small sea-ports. 
Arabuan dhows arrive constantly at these places, bringing supplies of 
rice, sugar, and other foodstuffs to the merchants. Occasionally a so- 
called sailor, a member of the African crew of one of these dhows, 
will be left bdiind when she puts to sea again. He was no'true sailor, 
but a slave, and ivas put ashore with the sacks of rice. For it is amongst 
the crew of a dhow, or as the ostensible servant of a passenger, that 
new slaves are brou^t into the country. I myself was told this by the 
captain of a dhow in which 1 crossed the Red Sea in 1925, and 1 
fra]u«itly heard it said in Mekka. 

Amongst the inland deserts we see several towns dE some size. The 
inhabitants of these towns are bigoted Muhammadans, living a life 
ctonpletely unlike anytiiing known in Europe. They are all em{doyed 
either in some religious capacity, in the government service, or in trade. 
Hidr activitia are spasmodic and not very mahodini, except in the 
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matter of religion. For the rites of an exacting reUgioas ay!tei« take 
up a great part of their time. Their women arc never allowed outside 
their houses unless accompanied by a male member of the &nuly or 
by a trusted servant or slave. When they do go out the women are so 
hidden by clothes that no part of their person is visible except the eyes, 
and in some towns even the eyes are hidden. Every household of any 
pretensions includes slaves of either or both sexes. 

In an almost inaccessible valley, surrounded by precipitous mountains 
of bare rock, we are astonished to see a city. This is Mekka, the 
meeting-place of the Muhammadan nations. It is also the principal 
slave market of Arabia. 

We will now pass the forbidden limits of this city, and enter its 
streets. Unless we are Muhammadans, or very convincingly appear to 
be Muhammadans, we cannot hope to pass these limits in the flesh. 
But going by that sure route of the imagination we shall encounter no 
obstruction. 

Seven thin spires show above the flat roofs of the houses. The 
streets arc filled with a great concourse of people from many countries, 
and from the head of each of the seven spires a muaddin cries out the 
Call to Prayer. The crowds are streaming into the many gates of a 
huge walled quadrangle, in the middle of which stands a cubic building 
muffled in a black covering, except one corner where there is a sacred 
stone which hundreds of pilgrims are striving to approach and kiss. 
This muffled building is the House of Allah, towards which the 
Muhammadans ail over the world turn when they pray. 

We do not come as pilgrims, however, but as investigators of 
slavery. We therefore take particular notice of a score or so of tall 
negroes in immense white turbans who are standing or walking near 
the House of Allah. These men are called Aghas. They are eunuch 
slaves, and are employed as police in the Great Mosque. There are 
about fifty of them altogether, and their duties are not very heavy. 
They were first established in the Mosque in the eig^di century; The 
reason why eunuchs are employed is that as police they may have to 
expel from the Mosque not only squabbling men, but women also. 
No man is supposed to touch a woman who is not his wife or closely 
related to him, but an eunuch is not classed as a man in the proper 
sense of the word. 

M(»t of the Aghas have been presented to the Mosque by Mtdiam- 
madan princes. Nowadays they are chiefly purchased as boys by the 
Chief They are not owned by any person, but we the slaves <rf 
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Allah. They are, ia fact, preaunptuously {»esented to God by their 
feUow-men—« aoit bloodless human sacri^. Neverdieless, they are 
highly venerated by the Mekkans and foreign pilgrims. They ^so 
possess considerable property in different parts of the world, which has 
been bequeathed to them by pious Muhammadans. The last thing they 
would be likdy to desire would be thdr freedom from this, to them, 
honourable and prosperous slavery. 

Besides these Aghas we see many other negroes and half<a$te$, 
some attending their masters, carrying their prayer carpets and spread¬ 
ing them on the ground. These are slaves belonging to the citizens. 
Some of them, well dressed and carrying silver-hilted daggers, escort 
their masters as a sort of bodyguard. 

On leaving the Mosque, we find many more in the streets. Amongst 
them there are many watcr<arriers, staggering along with a large skin 
full of water. The doorkeepers of many of the houses are also slaves. 

We may see, too, a few old slave-women. They are recognizable 
by the poverty of their clothing and the lack of proper veils. But we 
see nothing of the several thousands of younger women slaves who are 
kept close in the shuttered houses of the dty. 

We make our course through the dusty ways which surround the 
Mosque, and presently come into a narrow street called the Suk el ‘ Abid. 
This is the Slave Market. It is very narrow, and the tall houses on 
either side allow very litde daylight to reach the roadway. Against 
the houses there are stone benches, resembling the display counters of 
shops. And so indeed they are, for these houses are the shops of dealers 
in human beings. The slaves are sitdng on the benches—some silent, 
others talking together, some even joking and laughing. The crowd 
moves slowly past, coolly scanning the unfortunate slaves and discussing 
dieh needs with the benighted slave-dealers. 

Few Europeans, I imagine, could walk the length of that street 
without a feeling of burning embarrassment. 

The most desirable of the slave-girls are not exposed to view on the 
benches. They are kept inside the houses, where prospective buyers 
are taken in to view them. 

In Mfkka there are also street auetbneers, called dalUU. These men 
are employed by anybody who has anything to sell. They may be seen 
gmrig about the city carrying carpets, weaptons, rilk shawls, and other 
things, which they show to anybody who wishes to buy. Having sold 
an article to the highest bidder, they deduct their commission from the 
(Mice tw>liv*irf and hand the balance to the original owner. Amongst 
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these tJslISl there are a number who spn:ialize in the sale of slave-girk. 
They ate always in touch with intenchng buyers and sellers, and they 
conduct the buyers to the houses where the slaves may be inspected. 
The best slaves are sold among the citizens by private treaty in this way. 

Before we leave Mekka and turn to the consideradon of what may 
be done to secure the abolidon of slavery in Arabia, let us go into the 
Great Mosque again for a moment. As we move along in the cloisters 
we see two or three very old men and women who look like bleary 
black skeletons. If we go to the Mosque at sunrise we shall see some 
of these. If we go at sunset they will be there too. And if we pass 
by at midnight we shall see them there sdll, sleeping on the stones in 
their rags. These are manumitted slaves—free men and women. They 
have no home but the Mosque, and no food but what they receive as 
alms. While they retained sufficient strength to be of use they remained 
slaves. But when they became too old to work any more they were set 
free and turned out to fend for themselves—or to seek the bounty of 
Allah, as their masters would say. Those masters would, of course, 
have sold them if they could have found anybody willing to pay money 
for such worn-out bondsmen. 

It is true that this heartless practice is seldom resorted to unless there 
is an additional reason for it. But whatever the reason, die fact remains 
as another evil effect of slavery. One of those whom I questioned had 
been rendered homeless and free by the impoverishment of his owner, 
another by the departure of his owner from the country, and a third 
by the death of his master at the hands of the Wahhabis. The two first 
had been formally manumitted in the presence of witnesses; the third 
had found himself ownerless after the massacre at Et Taif. 

It is usual for slave-owners to keep superannuated slaves in their 
houses, and maintain them until they die. 

There is yet another repulsive blot on human manners which is 
rendered possible by Arabian slavery. Mekka is always full of students 
who settle in the dty for years in order to study theology. Some of 
these marry slave-women belonging to the Arabs. Any Sild of these 
so<alled marriages is born into slavery; and becomes the property of 
the wcBiKui’s owner. The father is usually too poor to buy the modier’s 
freedom. I do not think I have anything more harbarous dian that to 
report out of all 1 have seen and he^ of Arabian slavery. 

Let us now consider what immediate hopes th«e may be of putting 
an end to davery in Arabia. 

The obstacles to such a reform are great, but the rewards of success 
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would be enormous. Arabia is a key position. The ii ih ata t a n tt of 
Mckka call themselves die neighbours of God, and they and their acts 
are a pattern to devout Muslims all over the world. The care of die 
Great Mosque, the Holy of Holies, is intrusted largely to slaves, as we 
have seen, and a considerable propordon of the population of die city 
are slaves. These two facts are also true of El Medina, and die second 
of them is equally true of many other towns all over die country. We 
may fed horrified, but we can hardly be surprised if the Muhammadan 
tdls os that slavery has had the divine approval for thirteen centuries. 

As for the slaves themsdves, no hdp is to be expected from them. 
Beings bom into slavery begin life with a maimed boyhood, and pursue 
it with a maimed manhood. We may continue to hope diat they have 
not entirdy lost the spirit of men and the desire for independence, but 
if we look to them for a united proof of this we shall look in vain. 
They must be liberated in spite of themsdves. 

Now, the ruler of the largest and most important of the Arabian 
States, Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, King of the Hijaz and Nejd, is a states¬ 
man. He is ndther a fanatical Muhammadan nor an unfeeling man. 
On the contrary, he is worthy to be considered great, both as a man 
and as a statesman. 

Ibn Sa’ud has already been approached on the subject of slavery. 
In one of die treaties between Great Britain and himself there is actually 
a dause by which the Arabian King undertakes to co-operate with our¬ 
selves by every means within his power in suppressing the slave trade. 
This is Article 7 of the Treaty of Jidda, signed in 1927. 

Now, I remarked earlier that whatever goes on in the Hijaz and 
its holy cities is sanctioned by implication by the 300,000,000 Muham¬ 
madans of the world; Ibn Sa’ud recognizes this. He holds the Holy 
Land of Islam in trust for all the followers of that religion, and has 
proved himself perfecdy willing to consider the suggestions of foreign 
Muhammadans as to the conduct of affairs in that country. 

The majority of those 300,000,000 live in countries where slavery 
has already been abolished. They are not slave-owners, and I have 
spoken to many, even to some natives of Arabia itself, who miltfiy 
disapprove <rf ^very. I believe they would be quite prepared to go 
more deqily into the matter. I remember when I was in Mekka in 
1925 discussing it widi the Kadi, or Chief Jud^, of die Wahhabis, a 
sufficiendy bigoted Muhammadan. He deliberately admitted that 
slavery could be abolished at any time by the generd consent of die 
Muhaannudins. Let England and the League erf Nations inspire this 
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great reform, and I am confident that k is not txx> much to hope diat 
die chief honours of its accomplishment will fall to die Muhammadans 
themselves. 

There are many able and enlightened rulers of Muhammadan 
countries, and I am now going to throw out a suggestion to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which has already done much in the cause of freedom. 
Let the Society, perhaps through the League of Nations, invite such 
progressive Muhammadan rulers as the King of Egypt, the King of 
‘Iraq, the President of Turkey, the Amir of A^hanistan, the Sultan of 
Morocco, die Sultan of Zanzibar, the Agha Khan, the Indian Muham¬ 
madan rulers, and as many odier prominent Muhammadans as they 
are able to get into touch with, to support an earnest recommendation 
to Ibn Sa’ud that slavery be completely abolished in the Hijaz. It is 
not too much to hope that the support of the more advanced Muham¬ 
madan princes would be backed by the potent fetwas, the authoritative 
rulings or opinions, of the religious heads of their people. 

This will be the first step. As soon as the fountain-head of Hijaz 
runs clear the subsidiary streams will clarify themselves almost as a 
matter of course. All the rulers I have named have already insdtuted 
or sancdoned great reforms in their own countries, and it is hig^ dme 
that they were consulted as to their willingness to support the abolidon 
of slavery in the cradle of their religion. They have been moving in 
that direcdon for years. Even Afghanistan, one of the less advanced 
states, has now included in the laws of its consdtudon a measure which 
endrely prohibits slavery throughout the country. 

The course which I have suggested is the surest way to set about 
erasing, as far as Arabia is concerned, that blackest of the many blots 
which sdll disfigure the manuscript of human life. No religious prin¬ 
ciple would be outraged. Rather the reverse, for the equafity of all 
the followers of Islam is one of the striking points of that system. 


Lord Ldgabd : There are two principal ways in which a foreign 
Power, without interfering with the sovereignty of the various Sul¬ 
tanates in Arabia and bordering on the Persian Gulf, can by means ^ 
special treades bring pressure m bear in the desired direcdon. The 
first is by enlisdng their co-operadon in the suppression of the slave- 
trade by sea, the second is by exercising the right of asylum—diat is, 
the right of a tfave to take refuge in the Legadon or Considar premiaes 
of the Power which governs or is the Suzerain of die country ^ ori^ 
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of the ilave, and the right of the Power to manumit and repatriate a 
slave who thus takes refuge. An extension of this right consists in the 
power to manumit any slave who claims asylum whatever his country 
of origin. 

As regards Muscat and Oman, the Trudal Coast and Bahrein in 
the Persian Gulf, Great Britain hat succeeded in making treaties which 
bind the rulers of those States m abstain from and suppress the slave- 
trade, and to permit H.M.G. to search their vessels for slaves not only 
on the high seas, but in Arab and Muscat waters. In these three 
States there are British Political Agents who have the power to manu¬ 
mit any slave—and this right is well known throughout the Persian 
Gulf. In the case of Kuweit there is no formal treaty in regard to the 
slave-trade or the right of asylum, but the control and influence exer¬ 
cised by H.M.G. and by the Indian Government is in practice sufficient 
to exert an effective check on the traffic in slaves, which for practical 
purposes may be regarded as non-existent, though a certain number 
of domestic slaves still remain. 

In Bahrein the slave-trade has ceased to exist, and I am informed 
that the State Courts no longer recognize the status of slavery, so that 
slavery itself is almost extinct. Of the few remaining slaves twenty- 
seven were manumitted in 1939 and thirty in 1930. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman, though well-disposed, is unable 
effectively to control the warlike and uncivilized tribes in the hinter¬ 
land and part of the sea-coast, pardcularly the Batinah area. He is 
•nakii^ a road along the coast which it is hoped will assist in con¬ 
trolling such slave traffic as exists, and British war-vessels pay special 
attention to this area. Domestic slavery still exists, but the British 
Ag^t exercises the right of manumission, and in 1929 twenty-eight 
slaves were freed and twenty in 1930. 

The Trucial Sheikhs exercise a precarious control over an un¬ 
civilized people, fanatical and intensely suspicious of European inter¬ 
ference. The difficulty of eradicating the immemorial practice of 
slavery is therefore great, but the trade by sea has been put an end to 
by severe punishment of any slavers who may be captured and threats 
of serious action should any rulers be found to connive at it or fail to 
do their best m suppress it. The number of slaves freed by British 
agents was twenty-seven in 1939 and twelve in 1930. 

So far as thb group of States in the Persian Gulf is concerned the 
Britidh Government claims that the sea-borne traffic in slaves has been 
pracrirally killed, while the number of domestic slaves has been pro- 
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grutively reduced in spite of the fanatical character of the semi" 
barbarous populadon, ^e tradidoiia! existence of slavery, and die 
absence of any enlightened public opinion. 

In the Sultanate of Yemen alone neither the British nor any other 
foreign Power has succeeded in concluding a trraty or exercising any 
influence in regard to slavery or the slave-trade. The southern coast 
of Arabia, from the fronders of Aden to those of Muscat, has for decades 
past been under a vague Bridsh protection, and thirteen treades were 
made by the Indian Government between 1880 and 1896. Slavery 
exists as an insdtution, but there is apparently litde slave-trade. 

Turning to the Sultanate of Hijaz-Nejd, H.M.G. succeeded with 
much difficulty in embodying in the Treaty of Jidda in 1929 a clause 
by which the Sultan Ibn Sa’ud pledged himself to co-operate in sup¬ 
pressing the slave-trade, which the French and Italian Governments 
failed to secure. The latter, however, by an exchange of notes, 
obtained from the Sultan a declaration of his interest in its suppression, 
but, like the Imam of Yemen, he has made it clear that he could take 
no steps towards the abolidon of slavery as a recognized insdtution. 
The British Legation at Jidda nevertheless exercises the full right 
of asylum and manumission, and has frequently exerted it in favour 
of non-Bridsh slaves. Since the Convendon of 1926 one hundred and 
fifty-nine slaves have been thus manumitted. The result of this action 
has been to render property in slaves precarious, and as a natural result 
they are probably better treated. 

In this connection I hold it to be of importance that the Permanent 
Slavery Committee, when it has been set up, should pay particular 
attention to these freed slaves—not only as regards their repatriation, 
but in order to obtain from them full information as to how and « 4 en 
they were enslaved. By this means very valuable data should be 
obtained for the suppression of the slave-trade and the conviction of 
those engaged in it. 

I have one further observation in regard to slave-dealing in Arabia.; 
One of the methods of obtaining slaves is for slavers to pass off the; 
slaves as pilgrims to Mekka, or as mnnbers of the crew of a dhow con¬ 
veying pilgrims, or for well-to-do pilgrims to sell some of their ftd- 
lowers as slaves. To check this practice die Dutch Government has 
instituted a very effective system of passports for all pilgrims &om 
Java, and has also a Muslim agent at Mekka charged to prevent such 
practices. TTie Indian (Muslirn) Vice-Consul attached to HJif>’s Lo¬ 
tion at Jidda is similarly charged with the interests of Briddi Indium 
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pOgrima and the Straits Setdenicnts have a pilgrimage officer to look 
after the Malayan pilgrims. It is desirable that there ffiotdd also be 
some person responsible for the protection of pilgrims from Ahrica. 
'^lle Mgerian and Sudan Governments are endeavouring to elaborate a 
pas^rt system for them. 

Our subject this evening is Slavery in Arabia, but I may peihaps 
nuke a brief reference to Aby»inia, in which country also slavery is 
still a legal insdmtion, and from which it is believed that such slaves 
come as are still imported into Arabia. I will therefore merely say 
that the news I have from that country is reassuring. The Emperor 
Haille Selassie realizes that sudden emancipation of all slaves would 
result in chaos in a country where the whole social system for genera¬ 
tions or even centuries has been based on the institution of domestic 
slavery. But he has taken very drastic steps to abolish it gradually. 
All children born after 1924 arc free-born—all slaves are to be freed 
on the death of their master—transfer and sale of slaves is forbidden. 
Recently Ras Hailu, perhaps the most powerful of the Kings of Abys¬ 
sinia, defied the Emperor’s edicts. He was defeated, and the whole 
of his slaves, numbering, I believe, some thousands, were freed. The 
problem of how to provide them with a living is a difficult one. (I 
would like to read to you the Edict which was read by Lord Cecil to 
the Assembly on this subject.) Special judges have been appointed to 
deal with slave cases, and, most promising of all, a Slavery Department 
has been set up under an Englishman, Mr. de Halpert, who is now in 
England and recendy spent an evening with me in the country, when 
we discussed the problems with which he is faced. He has expressed 
to me his very great regret at being unable to be present this evening. 
It remains to be seen how far the Emperor will be able to make his 
Edicts effecdve in a country larger than France and Italy combined, 
but his action in regard to Ras Hailu and in setting up the Slavery 
Department are reassuring. 

1 should like to have told you of the various stages by which inter¬ 
national action regarding slavery has been progressively secured, but I 
have already taken up too much time. I will refer only very briefly 
to the action of die League of Nations. 

In 1914, at the instance of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the League 
^ipointed a committee which submitted a report deaUng not only widi 
endtwing, but also with dave-d'aling, and with practices analogous 
tp ilavery-^Biz., acquisition of girls by purchase, adoption of diildren, 
debt-honidi^, and forced Udxiur. It made recommendations under 
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ten heads, not all of which were accepted in the Convention of 1926, 
in spite of the efforts of the Chairman, Lord Cecil. This led in ttirn 
to die appointment of a new Committee of Experts on Forced Labour. 
Their Report resulted in another Convention, and the Committee is 
still sitting on other aspects of the Native Labour question; we met 
last autumn. 

Meanwhile, at the urgent instance of the British delegates, a new 
Slavery Committee had been appointed and met twice last year. This 
Committee unanimously recommended the appointment, not of a 
Slavery Bureau such as those set up under the Berlin Act in regard 
to Slavery and the Liquor Traffic, which had proved ineffective, but 
a Permanent Committee with a small secretariat attached to it. Its 
objects are to keep the question continuously before the public, and 
to seek for and follow up information in cooperation with the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. It will consist of seven members of different nation¬ 
alities chosen for their special knowledge of the subject, and will meet 
every other year. It is strictly advisory to the Council and has no 
supervisory powers. It will examine documents submitted by or 
through Governments, and make research into the nature of the insti¬ 
tution and its r 61 e in the social system of the people. It will advise 
if so desired as to financial assistance to a State desiring to abolish 
slavery, ft may not hear ra-al evidence. 

The functions of the Committee were somewhat restricted by the 
very natural fear of the States lest it should interfere in matters of 
internal administration. Its creation constituted a new departure in 
the long campaign against slavery in all its forms. For the first time 
there will be an international body charged with continuing investiga¬ 
tion and able, for instance, to prompt research by students of anthro¬ 
pology and primitive sociology into conditions of tribal serfdom wluch 
may be considered as normal and incidental to the evolution (rf a 
primitive society, and those which are so onerous as to approximate to 
slavery, and into odier similar problems. Or again, as I have already 
said, it can trace the origin of slaves manumitted by pditkal and 
Consular agents in Araltia—or the conditions of the Mui Tsai in C%ina. 
Its success will depend on the prudence and tact of its proceedings no 
less than on the disinterested ^ru of its members, and if it s»iweeds 
in gaining the confidence of the Colonial Powers, as I thiidc die C.P,M. 
has done, it should be able to do a great deal. 

Lady Simon raised two main points. In' die first place die said 
she thouglu dtat the task of forcing our Wcsiciii ideas aboot liayery 
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on people who see no wiong in it will be very difficult. ^ lulled 
Mr. Rutter's suggestion mi^t be carried out, for if all progressive 
Muslim rulers decided to co-operate in petitioning King Ibn Sa’ud to 
close the Mekka Slave Market, she thought it would have a very good 
effect. 

Secondly, Lady Simon asked if the League of Nations had not laid 
down slave traffic on the high seas to be an act of piracy; why, then, 
had Mr. Rutter shown a slide of a ship watching over the slave-trade 
up and down the Red Sea? If we were not able to search ships it 
would be almost impossible to stop slave-trade, as the slaves, other than 
slave-born children, were brought from Africa to Arabia across the 
Red Sea. 

The LacTuaER: There is one point amongst the remarks made by 
the last speaker on which I should like to say a few words. The point 
was that slavery is supported by the Koran. This is scarcely correct. 
There is no definite support given to slavery by the Koran, neither is 
slavery definitely condemned by that book. But the freeing of slaves 
is so frequently enjoined by the Koran as a penance for misdeeds, and 
it is so insistendy laid down therein that one of the objects of alms¬ 
giving is for the manumission of captives, that it is true to say that the 
Koran, when properly obeyed, exercises a deterrent influence on slave- 
owning. I maintain that if the Islamic religion was righdy and assidu¬ 
ously put into pracdce all the slaves owned by Muslims would be 
rapidly freed, and slavery would cease to exist in the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The influence of the Koran is therefore definitely an anti¬ 
slavery one. 

With regard to slave-running into Arabia. We know that the 
British, French, and Italian naval forces in Arabian waters have in- 
strucdons to search dhows and liberate any slaves found in them. If 
the posidon is that a Bridsh warship cannot search a dhow flying the 
French or Italian flag, and that ndther the French nor the Italians 
may seardi one flying the Bridsh flag, then I think the position is an 
absurd ode, and it is high dme a right of general search was agreed 
upon by the three Powers concerned. What is to prevent the captain 
of a dhow bom carrying three flags, and hoisting an appropriate one 
whenever he meets a warship? 

Sir Pracr Cox: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Eldon Rutter, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I can only speak of slavery within the sphere of Iilaro. 
1 spent idxnit twenty years in the Persian Gulf, where I was very much 
ded with the prchlem of the slave traffic; but it is now ffiirty years 
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since I first went there and I fed very much bdiind the times, eqiea- 
ally in die presence of Lord Lugard, who has not only just dealt fully 
with the case of the Persian Gulf, and the position there today in the 
matter of the slave-trade, but who is also the author of the articles, 
on the slave traffic in general, in the last edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. But I must admit that I do not fed so sanguine as he 
appears to be that the trade is gradually being knocked out of exist¬ 
ence. 

In my time in the Persian Gulf, to which I have referred, one of my 
most important duties as a Consular officer was to see to the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, and no slave taking refuge either on shore under 
the Union Jack at the Consulate, or on one of H.M.’s ships, could 
be denied his freedom. It was more than a naval commander’s com¬ 
mission was worth to return a slave to his master. 

To give you an idea of the extent of the traffic at that time I will 
read you, if I may, an extract from my Administration Report of 1902- 
1903, as Political Agent at Muscat. 

“ If any confirmation were wanted to the reports of this Agency 
as to the lively survival of the traffic it is furnished by the mow¬ 
ing items of information which came to hand during the current 
year. 

“ (a) In January, 1902, the Portuguese authorities at Mozam¬ 
bique, having been informed that several Arab dhows had 
entered the small rivers in the Angoche district for the purpose of 
capturing slaves, the Governor General of Mozambique organized 
an expedition of one hundred and eighty men, detached from 
Portuguese men-of-war in those seas and proceeded to a spot 
where the slave-dealers were reported to have constructed a forti¬ 
fied position for themselves. After a severe conflict two dhows 
were captured and two burnt and a number of Arabs are believed 
to have been killed. It is not at present known how many slaves 
were released. 

** (^) Agdn, in March, 1902, further information of a similar 
nature having reached the local autlmities, the Portuguese miiser 
San Rafael entered the port of Simoco in Ae same neighbourhood 
and Aere, after a sharp fight, captured a fleet of twelve ArA 
dhows, liberating seven hunAed and twenty-five slaves and mak¬ 
ing prisoners of about one hundred and fifty of Ae ArA slave- 
runnersi The Arabs are still in confinement awaiting trial; but 
meanwhile it is known from Ae statements of mAwduals who 
were present and escaped capture and have since returned to 
that most, if not aU, Ae Arabs were Oman subjects and hiiled 
from Sur and the vicinity. 
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“ Ute foicgoing incidents seem to constitute suffideady inoon- 
troverdble proof that slave-running flourishes in an organized 
form and on a la»e scale and that the port of Sur continues to 
be, as it has been for many generations, the distributing centm for 
these waters. 

** Of individual fugitive slaves sixty-six have taken refuge at this 
Consulate, out of which number sixty-four have be«i given 
manumission papers with the concurrence of the Local Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The following year I reported: 

"... Eighty-eight slaves took refuge at the British Consulate. 
Of these eighty-four were freed with the consent of the Sultan, 
two were found m be not entitled to freedom, and two left the 
Consulate while their cases were under enquiry. The gang of 
Suri slave-runners, whose capture to the num^ of about one 
hundred and fifty at Mozambique was mentioned in last year's 
report, were sentenced to twenty-five years’ imprisonment and 
darted to Angola in West Africa. This should have a salutary 
effect on the Suri community.” 

Those were admittedly the happenings of thirty years ago; but even 
during the last year about one hundred slaves appear to have taken 
refuge and been released in the Persian Gulf, and that number is just 
about the same annual average as prevailed in my time. I cannot 
believe that treaties alone will stop the trade. The complete suppres¬ 
sion of the supply by sea from Africa is the only really practical 
remedy. In my time we were greatly hampered in this respect by the 
fact that the French would not concede the “ right of search ” over 
dhows flying the French flag, and as it was a simple matter for the 
captain of a Suri dhow, by taking a wife in a convenient French 
colony, such as Madagascar or the Comoro Islands, to obtain a French 
flag and papers for his dhow, our eflorts at sea were in a great measure 
defeated. 

The hour is very late and I must not detain you, but that is my 
personal (pinion; the supply will not cease until the traffic by sea can 
be effectively prevented. Treaties in themselves will never stop it. 

The Chairman said; Ladies and Gentlemen, in reply to Lady 
Simon’s quation, the U.S.A. and Great Britain in 1934 agiucj to 
fkclare the transport of slaves by sea to be an act of piracy, but the 
treaty was not ratiftod. Tbe l^gue of Nations’ Committee in 1935 
again proposed this, but it was not accepted. In reply to her question 
regarding the ri^c of search. The Brussels Act of 1890 contained 
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eighty-nine clauses regarding slavery, most of them draltt^ with the 
nght of search. Prior to the Act, as Sir Percy Cox told us. Prance 
had been very reluctant to agree to the right of seardi, and dhows 
therefore hoisted the French flag. Great Britain could not, of course, 
exercise the right of search except in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty. No doubt you are aware that in the Convention of 1919, 
which was signed only by the Allies, die whole of the eighty-nine 
clauses were replaced by a single clause pledging the signatories to 
“ endeavour to secure the complete suppression of slavery in ail forms, 
and of the slave-trade by land and sea.” 

Sir Percy said 1 was over sanguine regarding Arabia. I personally 
am not, but the information I gave was official. I thoroughly agree 
that we should endeavour to take some further steps in this matter, 
but it is difficult to see what can be done in Arabia itself, though Mr. 
Rutter has made a suggestion. 

Since the Brussels Act of 1890 all Africa, except Liberia and Abys¬ 
sinia, has come under the control of European Powers, and the export 
of slaves from these territories has been practically put down by 
internal administration. 

Mr. Rutter told us that slaves are often contented with their lot. 
It is desirable to have a true account of the condidons as they exist 
to-day. In my experience house-born slaves are often kindly treated 
as part of the family, but it depends on the master. The history of 
slavery in every country, however, shows that it involves two great 
evils: 

I. That it has never been maintained as an insdtudon without the 
necessity of keeping up the supply by kidnapping and by slave-raids 
accompanied by wholesale murder and cruelty. 

a. That it inculcates in the people a slave mentality which not only 
reduces a man to something less than human, like his owner’s cattle, 
but is equally bad for the master. 



THE PROGRESS OF SOCIAL HYGIENE IN 
THE LEVANT AND EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN* 

By H. E. GARLE 

S OCIAL hygiene, in iu fullest sense, is a complex and extended 
science devoted to the improvement of the quality of the race, and 
may be considered as a fifth step in social reform if Public Health 
legislation, the Factory Acts, the provision of popular education, and 
legislation and the laws devoted to maternity and puericulture are 
counted as the first, second, third, and fourth. It does not necessarily 
embrace eugenics, nor does it, as is sometimes imagined, entail the 
creation of an intolerable bureaucracy to control every action of our 
lives, but aims at consciously aiding nature in her manifest efforts to 
embody new ideals of life by educative methods, the inculcation of a 
sense of individual responsibility in sexual matters, and the promotion 
of sound legislation directed to those ends. 

Social hygiene was confronted at the threshold of its mission by four 
great killing diseases—tuberculosis, cancer, alcoholism, and syphilis- 
all affecting mankind in varying degrees, and the last, remarkable not 
only because of its very heavy incidence and as being highly destructive 
of human life, besides affecting the offspring of the race in an excep¬ 
tional degree, but, unlike the others, being capable of almost complete 
avoidance by the volition of the individual 

Syphilis may be, and indeed is often, acquired by perfectly innocent 
persons, by doctors, midwives, and nurses in the course of their pro¬ 
fessional duties, by wives infected by their husbands, or it may be 

* Lecture given on Wednesday, March aa, 1933. Sir Francis Fremantle, MJ*., 
in the Chair, said: Mr. Carle is already wdl knmn to us. He has had a varied 
legal experience in the Near and Middle East, extending back to the Daua Sanieh 
li^dation in 190;, when he represented the Khedivial family in coiquniaion with 
Monsieur FDin^ and the liM Lord Oxford and Asquith. He hu since hdd 
in&ial positions in the Near East, and aha nting for some years as- Special 
Commissioner for Turkitii Reparations at Constantinople was until recently the 
representative of Great Britain and the Dominions upon the Assessment Com. 
mission in Paris. He has just returned from the East, where he was asked to 
make speda! iwpiiry into Si'‘'|'*<ti> upon which he tpeala. 
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transmitted by simple kissing, of accidentally from using the Comipon 
objects and utensils of daily life, but even if we leave these out of 
account and also the vast army of congenitally syphilitic infants who 
inherit the disease from father or mother, the fact remains that, in the 
great majority of cases, the venereal diseases ate contracted by a course 
of conduct which society has generally condemned. 

It is this that has imparted religious, moral, and social considerations 
of the most varied, complex, and controversial order into what would 
be otherwise purely sanitary administration, and since the venereal dll' 
eases are the almost inevitable harvest of irregular secular manifesta¬ 
tions, and promiscuity is of the essence of prostitution, it is complicated 
by questions of public order and public decency which present peculiar 
problems to the lawgiver and the administrator. 

When, moreover, it is reflected that, although moral conceptions and 
ethical standards tend to spread from one community to another, yet 
that the reaction of sodety to immorality varies profoundly according 
to the institutions, customs, traditions, and even sudden impulses of 
the community concerned, and that the locus of our inquiry this even¬ 
ing is the point where East and West, Christianity and Islam, are 
in the closest contact and tend to influence each other most, an 
examination of the social legislation and administrative problems in¬ 
volved presents peculiar interest. 

To begin with, it should be realized that morality, prostitution, and 
the venereal diseases are separate subjects. Prostitution is immoral, 
but sexual immorality takes other forms, and although prostitution is 
a focus for the venereal diseases, yet if prostitution were brought to an 
end the venereal diseases would remain, although possibly in a modified 
degree. Nor are the venereal diseases invariably the fruit of sexual 
irregularity, for, as we have seen, they may be contracted within the 
marriage tie. They are all three related to each other, but they arc in 
reality separate, and should be kept separate, for each presents separate 
problems, of ethics, of public order, of public decency, and of public 
health. 

It is only by doing this that it is possible to analyze the influences 
which have prevailed wifli the law-giver and extract from the confused 
mass of leg^tive endeavour and administrative eflbrt cataia prio- 
dples which admit of dasnfication, and to extend inquiry to the 
results which have attended dieir application. 

There exists in England a body known at the Advisory Cmnmittee 
on Social Hygiene, a conailtadve body, fonned in England under 
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GovCi’nment auspices, to advise the Secretary of Stale for die Colonies 
cm wy questions connected with the Overseas Diseases or public 
mondity of a sexual nature and, when diat Committee was adted to 
r^rt iq»n certain problems arising in the Straits Setdements, refer¬ 
ence was made to the fact that the ihstinction between East and West 
bad been argued for the continuance in the East of certain systems 
which had been found unsatisfactory in the West. 

After a careful examinadon, the Committee reported that the failure 
of those systems in Europe is explained on medical principles which 
are equally valid in any part of the world, but the subject is not a 
purely medical one, and has evolutionary, cultural, and social aspects 
which cannot be ignored. 

It is true that prosdtudon has its roots in the insdnets of self-pieser- 
vadon and racial survival, which are biologically fundamental in every 
living organism, and, since the main-springs of human conduct are 
the same all over the world, has undergone essentially the same pro¬ 
cess of evoludon, and seeks everywhere the same oudets, but prosdtu- 
don is the creation of the laws of supply and demand, which are 
capable of immense namral modificadon and artificial stimuladon 
by human desires, insdtudons, and habits, and it is the reactions of 
different civilizadons to this indmate failure of every one of them 
which we must take as out stardng point, of which the first and 
most important are religious. 

Adultery is forbidden in the Decalogue, and in most countries is 
still a crime; but, although ascedcism is universally accepted as the 
antechamber to superior spiritual excellence, the lingering remnants of 
the Maniduean heresy which was the natural outcome of the general 
acceptance by the Christian world of the opinions of St. Bernard and 
of St. Odo of Cluny, even as tempered by the classic light reflected 
in the teachings of Clement of Alexandria and St. Augustine’s en- 
thusiasde defence of the purity of every created thing, found no place 
in Modem thought, for if early Christianity, like Buddhism, contained 
in it, from the first, a germ that lent itself to ascetic renundadon, the 
Mohammedans were as emphadc in asserdng the sanedty of sex as 
they were in asserting physical cleanliness. 

The Jews r^robated prosdtudon, and Mohammed severely dis¬ 
approved of it, as did also the Persians, pardcularly the adherents of 
Zoroaster, but the }ews> were influenced hy racial conaderadons, and 
the Mosloos by the degradadon of the sexual instinct, whereas in the 
Wflstit was the sexual act whidh received condemnadon^ quite as fully 
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as its asocial accompaniments. This essential dififerpoce between the 
Western and Eastern outlook is of importance, for the first impulse of 
legislation is naturally directed towards prohibition, yet prohilHtion in 
the East has its roots in distaste for the degradation of the sexual act 
and repulsion for the exposure of women, whilst in the West it is 
founded upon condemnation of the flesh, with the omsequence that 
in the one the prostitute is viewed with disfavour and contempt, whilst 
in the other, she is considered as a criminal because she is bound to 
commit and incite to the commission of what the secular law has 
followed the Sacred Law m considering a crime. 

Shakespeare has historical warrant for the plot of Measure for 
Measure ” in the legislation directed against irregular sexual manifesta> 
tions by Theodosius, Justinian, and Charlemagne, whilst in France 
penalties of the severest kind followed upon the Crusades, the pro¬ 
hibitions and sanctions of the Code of Alaric being incorporated in the 
ordinances of St. Louis, and although it is true that, in mediaeval times, 
prostitution sometimes played an official part in royal and municipal 
festivities, and in the Europe of the Renaissance the courtesam perhaps 
resembled the hetairae of ancient Greece, the laws remained, although 
their canonical and civil sanedons were suspended, and the introduction 
or reintroduction of syphilis at the close of the fifteenth century not only 
caused their reapplication, but no doubt contributed to a prolongation 
of the legislative theory upon which they rested. 

France took the lead in this revival, and in England, by an Act 
passed in 1653, adultery was made punishable with death, and three 
months’ imprisonment was inflicted on both parties to any illicit sexual 
act. 

The rigid application of the moral code became, however, insensibly 
relaxed throughout Europe during the eighteenth century, and the 
diminishing authority of the Church and religion, coupled with the 
growing consciousness of the right to individual freedom which grew 
up towards its close, commenced to favour the view that the fine line 
between acts which are criminal and those which are merely inunoral 
ou^t not to be drawn so as to mclude an act which might quite 
conceivably entail no injury to die community as a whole. 

These broader views received an additituial impulse from the French 
Revolution, but, as the disorders attending upon diat event began to 
tubside,itbera<itenece8sary that laws of some sort should replace the old 
s««re laws touchingrodenoes against religion and morality, and a system 
was introduced, adiich, whilst continuing to icp.obate pioiuiscidty, 
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neverthelcM accepted it aa a pheoomenoQ ol social li£e wbiidi could not 
be disr^aided or s)icce$sfully treated as crime, but which, io the 
interests of public order, public hcakb, and public decency, ou^ht to 
be subjected to a certain measure of regulation and contred. 

This view is reflected in much of the continental legislation intro¬ 
duced during the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and k no 
longer prohibits illicit sexual intercourse under penal sanctions, but it 
nevertheless creates a new oflence which is applicable to prostitutes 
alone within the community—that is to say, the crime of carrying on 
her calling without first making the State a party to it 

In the Levant prostitution had never been subjected to rigorous 
repression, and since a completely different oudook prevailed regard¬ 
ing sexual matters generally, Moslem legislation was directed rather to 
safeguarding the family and the psition of women than to the social 
and ethical questions involved, the head of the plice, who was charged 
with the apprehension of thieves and other criminals, having under 
his jurisdiction the public women, of whom he kept a list and from 
whom he exacted a tax. He also took cognizance of the conduct of 
women in general, and when he found a female to have been guilty 
of a single aa of incontinence he added her name to his list and 
demanded the tax. This tax was sometimes farmed out to third per¬ 
sons, and the extent of prostitudon may be measured from the fact 
that it sometimes amounted to one-tenth of the whole taxadon of some 
communides. 

The plicy of reguladon initiated by France and which became 
dispersed throughout Europ therefore penetrated into the East with¬ 
out much oppsidon, and in the Ottoman Empire at least, where the 
system of capituladons prevailed, the Ottoman authority were pwer- 
less to defend themselves against it, even if they had the wish, and the 
invasion of the private rights and prsonal liberty of the individual 
which this system entails was consented to without difficulty and 
padendy admitted by most countries in which the individual is accus¬ 
tomed to a considerable measure of subservience to the demands of 
the State. It was nevertheless rqected in other parts of Edrop which 
w«e vigorously accused of advocadng a plicy of doing nothing and 
ignoring vice and disease altogether; this is not altogedier true, for 
whilst both plicies unite in considering that an act of immorality, in 
itself, is not a ground for the intervention of the criminal law, the 
latter only disagrtes with the former in sugiuDg that prostitution 
oi^t not to be accr{<ted under any conditions, ai^ ceztainly jx>t 
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under conditions to which the State is a par^, and that die evil may 
better be repressed by the formulation of a policy providing against 
the invariable accompaniments of the phenomenon as a whole. 

The controversy tetween the two schools of thought, to whidb the 
terms “ rcgulationist ” and “ aboKtionist ” have come to be apjdied, 
has not yet been brought to a conclusion, and, at first sight, it might 
seem that horn the sanitary point of view the advantage lies widi the 
former, since the one permits prostitution in a limited degree, subject 
to certain conditions, some of which have a hygienic aim, whilst the 
latter, which does not accept it at all, can impose no conditions, 
whether hygienic or otherwise, as a price of its acceptance, but on a 
closer examination it will be realized that neither policy excludes the 
introduction of a curative policy, and that the absence of the preventive 
element, which forms part of every rcgulationist system, may to some 
extent be more favourable to the introduction of a curative policy by 
excluding the undue reliance which is apt to be placed in rcgulationist 
countries upon the preventive side of dteir policy. 

The theories propounded by the abolitionists are tending to prevail, 
even in those countries which, in the past, have clung the most tenaciously 
to the rcgulationist system, and the better understanding of the etiology 
of the venereal diseases, and the discovery of modern methods of 
treatment, coupled with a more humane outlook upon moral questions 
in general and the social side of prostitution in particular, requires that 
modern legislation should be more and more directed to the sanitary 
side. 

It will be seen, then, that legislative effort may therefore be divided 
into four classes: (o) Prohibitionist, which makes all illicit sexual 
intercourse a crime, and makes prostitution criminal because of the 
sexual irregularity it involves; (b) Rcgulationist, which removes the 
penal ban on promiscuity, but retains it against the prostitute, sub¬ 
ject to certain exceptions; (e) Abolitionist, which removes the penal 
ban altogether, and under which the prostitute, if she incurs punidi- 
ment, does so because she has offended against laws which are as 
applicaUe to her as to every other citizen; and (d) State sanitation, 
which concerns itself exclusively with the sanitary questions involved. 

( 0 ) Prolubition. —^This policy has its roots in the theocratic coik^ 
don of the unity of the sins of adultery and fmiicatkm, and ks 
nature necessitates a very complex web of inquisitorid decrees and 
regulations, intuhiing at every point with the private Ufe of ^ in¬ 
dividual, and, by so sharply restricting the natural instinci^ of ntai)- 
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Idnd, requires for m acceptance the full support of puUic opinion, 
but diis it has never received, although Divine authmity is claimed 
for it by its protagonists. 

Wherever it has been put into practice it has raised in its 
acutest form the eternal andAesis between the claims of the State and 
the rights of the individual, between discipline and freedom, and 
between rights and dudes, and although promulgated by the greatest 
autocracies and supported by the severest ecclesiasdcal and secular 
sanctions, history has shown that it has invariably resulted in producing 
contempt for law and fallen into desuetude. 

Laws of this character relate, in fact, to matters which are not within 
the true sphere of legisladon at all; and are not only impossible of 
applicadon, but invariably result in creadng far greater evils than those 
they seek to suppress. They should find no place in any system of 
jurisprudence, where the best that can be said of them is that they 
become a dead letter. 

(b) Regulation .—Under diis system irregular sexual manifestadons 
are left to ecclesiasdcal sanctions, but it is a primary requirement of 
the system that the laws should prohibit prostitution and punish 
prostitutes unless they have received State recognition and the per¬ 
mission of the State to exercise their calling, and as a consequence 
every regulationist policy is immediately confronted with a part at least 
of the difficulties which confront prohibition, yet under regulation 
penalties, more in consonance with the humane feelings of modern 
times, must be rdied upon to put down prostitution except so far as it 
consents to regulation. It is in the attempt to weight the balance in 
favour of voluntary submission to regulation that the policy finds itself 
upon die horns of a dilemma, for the penalties must be heavy enough 
to outweigh distaste for regulation, and yet the restrictions must be 
severe enough to attain their ends. In order to reedve her privilege, 
the woman must submit herself to much curtailment of her personal 
liberty, considerable sacrifice of her reputation, and irksome interfer¬ 
ence in her methods of earning her livelihood, with a consequent 
diminution in profits, and, in certain circumstances, may even find 
hersdf forced to give it up altogether. To ensure public decency, she 
must be banished fixnn certain streets and certain places. To secure 
pthlk orda, she must live where she is told, her habitation being open 
to police supervision day or night, whilst to secure public health she 
must offer herself for periodical medical examination, and, if found 
diseased, must submit to conditions regarding iteration and treats 
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ment, far exceeding in their severity any penalty whkh die might 
have incurred by failing to seek State permission in the first 
instance. 

In practice, notwithstanding every efiort, the volume of clandestine 
prostitution has been so great as entirely to defeat any sanitary ol^ect, 
and regulation has had the further effect of introducu^ such a divorce 
between the regulative and the legislative authority that more or less 
arbitrary administrative action develops without the deliberate and 
express sanction of competent legislative authority. From a juridical 
standpoint this produces calamitous results, for the law must con¬ 
demn infidelity in the wife and grant a husband divorce, yet the 
administration cannot refuse a licence to the wife to commit adultery 
if she desires to practise prostitution. The State must encourage 
the sanctity of the home, yet since youth and freshness are part 
of the prostitute's stock-in-trade young girls must be licensed by 
the administration; and since regulation can only justify itself by 
results, it finds itself compelled to accept the argument that the house 
of prostitution, by segregating prostitution and assisting in the applica¬ 
tion of the conditions of regulation, should receive toleration. 

This is not the place to discuss brothels from the point of view of 
whether they encourage or discourage immorality or whether they 
have proved a success or a failure in the domains of public health, 
public order, and public decency, but brothels require premises, and 
these must be bought or leased. The management and inmates must 
be hired, and since no brothel can exist without customers, toleration 
must extend to toleration of the means by which customers can be 
secured. 

It would carry us too far to discuss the various forms of third-party 
interests on which the brothel relies for its supplies and to create and 
intensify demand. The White Slave traffic owes its existence purriy 
and simply to this form of regulation. Moreover, licensed property, 
by the mere fact of holding a licence, however precarious, commands 
a higher price, and to avoid the scandal of the undue profits of in¬ 
dividuals, municipalities and other public bodies have found them¬ 
selves obliged to enter into the legal relationship of vendor and pur¬ 
chaser, of landlord and tenant, and master and servant, all under con¬ 
tracts, exjhws or implied, tainted with immorality, and all repugnant 
to the goieral policy of the law and tending to place the State in die 
false position of becoming a party to what it has every interest and 
intention to suf^ress. In fact, the State hersdf bro^oes a law- 
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iNTaker. It must forbid vice in one form, condone it in anoduo’, ited 
become a patty to it in a diird, and by licensing the prostitute eventually 
finds itseU compelled to tolerate die pimp, for the State cannot 
effectively intervene against third-party interests when it is constrained 
to make a success of the brothel round the comer if its regulaticmist 
policy is not to be seriously handicapped. 

Like prohibition, regulation therefore demands that the police must 
be permitted great latitude to take summary and arbitrary action, and 
die conflict between the general policy of the law and the exceptions 
which a policy of toleration imposes ends in creating a body ol ad¬ 
ministrative ordinances enforced not in the ordinary public courts or 
by the magistrates of the country, but by police judges acting upon a 
very equivocal legal basis, and possibly applying regulations which 
they have themselves assisted to frame, and these considerations must 
be taken into account when surveying legislation based upon regu- 
lationist theories, for they aim to secure public decency and order, as 
well as health and morality, and it must be admitted that if prohibition 
tends to bring the policy of the law into disrepute and the laws them¬ 
selves into desuetude, regulation, so far as its policy embraces pro¬ 
hibition, must also pay that price, and that it tends more even perhaps 
than a complete pre^ibitionist policy to corrupt the administration of 
any country which has recourse to it as a policy. 

The most advanced countries have succumbed to the strain, and 
in the Levant, where both prohibition and regulation are foreign to 
local laws and customs, which are, moreover, often hampered in their 
application by extraterritorial privilege, the introduction of regula- 
tionist principles has simply meant the encouragement of vice in its 
worst forms, and a competition, unrestrained by authority, in de¬ 
pravity, vileness, and pollution untempered by humanity or any 
civilizing influence. 

(c) AMition .—Strictly speaking, no community can have abolition 
unless it has previously had regulation, and, like regulation, aboli¬ 
tion does not go so far as to label every irregular sexual act as 
criminal, irrespective of whether die participants have given offence 
or not, but, unlike the regulationist, whilst reprobating prostitution the 
abditionist does not apply die sanction of the law to prostitution itsdf, 
of invtdce its intervention because die woman has not subjected herself 
to regulatitm, and seeks die attainment of public order and public 
deeemey, by basing itself upon the theory that prostitution tends tO 
outain ferms and oqHusions, and that it is in so £ar as dic^ invari^ite 
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accompaniments become an infringement of the general law, by rasp¬ 
ing the act something more than an affair involving only the two 
parties to it, that the law should intervene. 

Morality and public order, it is contended, should be left to the 
care of the general law of the land administered in the ordinary public 
courts, and all statutory enactments and police regulations, authoriang, 
recognizing, or licensing the practice of prosdtudon, should be 
abolished, and brothels should be forbidden because they are a nuisance 
and cause annoyance or danger to the neighbourhood, no question of 
whether they assist regulation, lessen vice, secure morality, or improve 
public decency and order being admitted. 

It has been objected that this is a policy of laissez faire, but aboli¬ 
tion is not identical with a policy of doing nothing or that prostitu¬ 
tion should be ignored, or that there should be no constructive action 
with regard to it, and has the supreme advantage of placing that 
constructive effort in the hands of the administration as part of its 
ordinary functions and of avoiding any conflict between the general 
policy of the law and those exceptions which a policy of toleration 
imposes; and indeed abolitionists may retort, that, however realistic 
and objective the aims of prohibition and regulation may be, they 
have signally failed to secure them, and that experience has abundantly 
shown that in neither case is the game worth the candle. 

With a reasonably efficient police force, and if legislation is con¬ 
fined within practical limits, there is no reason, in fact, why from the 
point of view of public order and public decency all irregular mani¬ 
festations of sex Aould not be controlled as effectually as any other 
irregularity in public conduct; and the charge brought against abolition 
of ignoring venereal diseases may, so far as it is true, be met by the 
statement that it has opened the door to the introduction of curative 
principles, and paved the way for the successful introductimi ^ the 
fourth policy, which in default of a better name has been called " State 
sanitation” {dtatisme sanitaire), which rdies upon methods pardy 
preventive and partly curative. 

The main object of State sanitation is a sanitary one. It leaves 
moral considerations to moral sanctions or subordinates them to its 
principal object, and treats the problems of prostitution as merely 
plementary to the general aim. The policy, in its errmce; imposes i^n 
each individual the duty to avdid contracting the venereal diseases, 
by a course of conduct calculated to secure tiiat end, to seek tratdnom 
in case of inf*ction, to continue that treatment until cure, and mean- 
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while to refrain from communkating the dirtte to others. It imposes 
upon the State the corresponding duty to point out the ctnirte of 
conduct by which the diseases may be avoided and to provide facilities 
for prevention, treatment, and cure, for the policy has a preventive as 
well as a curative side. 

On the preventive the first steps are to secure by educative methods 
the enlightenment of the individual regarding the nature of die venereal 
diseases, and to inculcate absdnence from promiscuity as the most 
efficacious means of avdding contagion, and to provide ablution centres 
and indicate prophylacdc measures to those who have chosen to risk 
infecdon. 

The curadve dde is based on recognition of the fact that the 
venereal diseases affect the community as a whole, and diat coo' 
fidendal treatment must be made available to every sufferer, freely and 
without hindrance. 

The advance of modern medical science has shown that it is a 
condidon precedent to the successful applicadon of any measures of 
medical prophylaxis that the infected itidividual should have imme¬ 
diate treatment, and this is, in fact, an essendai requirement from an 
administradve point of view as well, for clearly no curadve policy can 
be put into practice, unless infected persons can as a starting point be 
induced to present themselves for cure. The sufferer must not merely 
be persuaded, he must be reassured, and the confidential relationship 
established between the saniury authority and the individual must be 
maintained so long as the latter remains uncured and in an infective 
state. 

In some countries, the sufferer is placed under a penal obligation to 
seek treatment. In others, the medical attendant is obliged to inform 
the sanitary authority of those persons who may consult hiin, and to 
warn the sufferer of his infective condition with a view to the imposi¬ 
tion of penalties in case the disease is transmitted. Sometimes the 
sufferer’s name and address has to be cormnunicated to the superior 
saniury authority or held back with a threat of communication if treat¬ 
ment is not followed until cure. Each of these methods has its advo¬ 
cates, but each, it would seem, to some extent has the demerit of 
prohibition and to be raloilated in a greater or less degree to 
tiieir mwn objea by their liability to deter persons from seeking 
treatment. 

Enough has been said, more perhaps dian enough, to indicate the 
namre of ffie problems whidi must confront the legislator in the 

23 
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field of social hygiene, and it should now be possible to conader 
rhwn in relation to die Levant and those counties whidi border 
on the Mediterranean Sea; bearing in mind that, in so far as some of 
these countries formed part of the former Ottoman Empire, they have 
had to meet the further obstacle that neither the legislature nor da 
administration, whatever their intendons, have possessed the l^sladve 
or administrative autonomy necessary to permit the formulation rf any 
policy which would be universally applicable, and that the subject 
is further complicated in those countries which border upon the sea 
by the visit to their ports of an alien maritime population possessing 
extraterritorial rights. 

The existence of seaports introduces into every country certain 
special problems, and in Egypt the position has been rendered par¬ 
ticularly difficult by the number of vessels entering and leaving her 
ports on the way to the East. Port Said and Suez as a result for many 
years acquired a particularly unsavoury and not altogether undeserved 
reputation among Eastern ports for the depth and degradation of the 
vice to be encountered there, and Ckinstantinople, Smyrna, the Black 
Sea, and other Mediterranean ports did not linger far bdiind, par¬ 
ticularly those in which an attempt was made to introduce a regula- 
tionary system with the accompanying toleration of disorderly houses 
which that policy entails, but, in December, 1924, an agreement was 
signed in Brussels, between thirteen countries, amongst whidi are the 
four prindpal Mediterranean Powers—Great Britain, Greece, France, 
and Italy—by which the parties agreed to establish and maintain 
services for the treatment of the venereal diseases, open to all merchant 
seamen, without distinction of nationality, in all their prindpal sea 
and river ports, to which Egypt adhered immediately after its ratifica¬ 
tion by Great Britain in 1925, Port Said being chosen as the site of the 
first clinic in that year. 

The credit for this is mainly due to the efforts of the British Social 
Hygiene Coundl. The Council undertook intensive work in the 
Mediterranean in 1922, beginning witii Gibraltar and Malta, and the 
successful results obtained from the introduction of their pdicy in 
those ports induced Cyprus, which was regulationist until 1927, ten¬ 
tatively to introduce a policy of abolition and State sanitation in ^t 
year. This has since become permanent; Alexandria and Suez fol¬ 
lowed suit in 1931 and 1932, and a curative system has now been 
established in all Mediterranean ports with few exceptions. This has 
hap{Hly been followed by the adoption of die recnmtnendatioQs td the 
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Maritinie Conlerence on the soda! welfare of seamen whUst in port, 
as a result of which the social aspects of die problem whidi are of die 
first impcNtance are daily receiving care and extension. 

Hie introducdon of a curadve policy in one direcdon inevitably m> 
vites and facilitates extension, and, consequendy, at the same time that 
the clinic was opened in Port Said, another was opened in Cairo, as 
well as further clinics in other parts of Egypt, until in 1932 they 
numbered sixteen, whilst there were in addidon one hundred and 
thirteen venereal disease secdons attached to the general hospitals, and 
the Ministry of the Interior has now submitted a proposal to the 
Council of Ministers that a committee should be appointed to enquire 
whether reguladon of prosdtudon should be reformed and maintained, 
or should be abolished, and in the latter event to make such legisladve 
recommendadons as the change of regime necessiteted. 

The Committee held its first meedng in Cairo in June, 1932, and 
has now appointed a Sub-Committee to prepare drafts of legislation. 
It is believed that the resulting laws will be abolitionist in character, 
and possibly follow the lines which proved $0 singularly successful in 
Singapore. If so, the Native Criminal Code, and particularly the 
Procedure Code, may require strengthening, and, as the Capitulations 
still remain in force in Egypt, it may be necessary for diplomacy to 
intervene, which is likely to create difficulties, for there will certainly 
be a tendency to import extraneous matters of high policy into the 
question. But whatever the outcome, there is ample room for success¬ 
ful effort, particularly if it is remembered that a policy of State sanita¬ 
tion is successful in an inverse ratio to the amount of legal compulsion 
which it contains, and that much may be done by administrative effort 
of a non-coercive character. 

Turkey denounced the Capitulations en bloc when she entered the 
Great War, and since 1924 has adopted three new codes, whilst a 
measure of Public Health Legislation was adopted by the Grand 
National Assembly of Ankara on April 24, 1930,- and prcmiulgated 
oil May 6, 1930. 

Articde 103 of Chapter 5 introduces a system of State sanitation of a 
somewhat coercive character, which is so adi^nced as to include pK- 
nupti^ certificates as to freedom from venereal disease by persons 
inten^g to marry, but, as regards prostitution, the Iqpslation retains 
its regulationist basis. So far there is little evidence to diow either how 
fte the pcilicy of State sanitation has been carried into effect from an 
adminiirrative point of view or the results that have beoi attained, but 
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Turkey has now adhered to the Covenant of the La^[ue of Nationt, 
which will bring her into touch with modern European tbou^t and 
medical practice, and, as it seems likely that she will continue to draw 
her inspiration from Germany, a relaxation of reguladonist principles 
may be anticipated. 

Persia so far has no legislation directly touching social hyg^eiM, 
but the Public Health Authority which met at Teheran on March 39, 
1927, stated dial regulations would shordy be laid down by whkh 
the police would be required to furnish exact statisdcs regarding 
prosdtutes, and a special hospital is to be set up for their isolation 
if found diseased. 

Iraq has adhered to the Belgian Agreement, and as regards its ports 
is now in line with the Mediterranean, but the laws remain regula- 
tionist, although free treatment is provided for those found suffering 
from the venereal diseases. The report of the Inspector-General of 
Health Services for the year 1925-1926 is not very cheering, and it 
would seem that undue reliance is being placed on purely medical 
measmes of a prcvendve nature. 

On the whole Egypt may claim to lead the Near East in matters 
of social hygiene, but there exists no easy and immediate soludon of. its 
immense and complex problems, and under the best conditions pro¬ 
gress can only be attained by enlisting the sympathy and co-operation 
of the general public. 

The complete elimination of prostitution has never yet been at¬ 
tained, and the failure of legislative and administrative effort with 
regard to it has led to the somewhat unfortunate conclusion that it is 
both ineradicable and incompressitde. So far as it is the outcome of 
natural physiological impulse there is a measure of truth in this, but 
prostitution is not merely a matter between man and woman. The 
instinct is subjected to an immense amount of artificial stimulation, 
which is deliberately cultivated by third parties for their own profit. 
An industry has grown out of it, which should be the care of the 
legislature, but even the demand and supply which can be attributed 
to human nanire should not be viewed as sutic, or the demand as 
one which need necessarily be satisfied. If it is capable of being in¬ 
creased and stimulated, it is also capable of being checked and dis¬ 
couraged. That is a matter of time, education, and of gradual im- 
ptovenKnt in social conditions and the relations between the Sfxe*. 

It is an immense step forward that curative pnlines have been intro¬ 
duced, as their uuroducQon inevitably leads to an examination of ^ 
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pievendve policies in oostence, but French influoices still count for 
much in die Levant, and the question whether regulation is abandcmed 
or not wiU depend for its answer very largely upon the uldmate ptdky 
adopted by France. 

At present two parties hold the field in that country: die Gov^' 
mem draft laws embodying a system of reformed regulation which was 
introduced by M. Millerand in 1931, and the draft laws submitted in 
1932 by the ** Sous Commission la Commissbn de Pn^hylaxie ctes 
Maladies V^n^riennes,” which proposes a system of State sanitation 
of a somewhat coercive complexion under the name of “Neo-aboli- 
tionisme.” 

It seems likely that the latter proposals will eventually be adopted, 
and the influence of France—which will probably lead the way to the 
other Mediterranean countries—will wdgh heavily in the balance. 

England abandoned regulation in 1886 and introduced a policy of 
State sanitadon shordy after the war which contains no coercive de¬ 
ments, with the result that the incidence of the venereal diseases has 
been diminished by over 50 per cent, in less than twelve years. 

If, as there now seems reasonable ground for hope, similar non- 
coercive sanitary measures are adopted in the Near East a sensible 
diminudon in the incidence of the venereal diseases may likewise be 
expected, but the abolidon of reguladon will have the supreme result 
of removing one of the most striking phenomena which has been 
introduced since the shadow of the West fdl upon Western Asia, and 
with the suppression of toleradon those countries may return to the 
decorum and comparative purity which they enjoyed under their own 
insdtudons and traditions. 


The Chaikman: Ladies and Gendemen, I am sure we all feel a 
very deep gradtude to Mr. Garle for the exceptionally interesting and 
very dear statement of his lecture. We have learnt a great deal from 
him; it is not an easy subject to handle, but we have ^n aUe to get 
a hold on it by his treatment of it. 

One of the main impressions is that die sul^ect strikes down to the 
very root of the community life. Our marriage laws are based on* the 
instinctive requirements of the continuity of die race, and sodal diseases 
strike at that continuity. This has impressed itself, especially since 
die wu:, upon diose who have been working in Sundiine Homes, 
where you may see twenty-five litde babies, dqirived of the eS 
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sight because of the disease we have been considering Kvday. ITic 
community instinctively takes the marriage state as its ideal, and, if 
it aims at such an ideal, it must insist on the concomitants preserving 
seEual intercourse for monogamous marriage. Such an ided is un¬ 
attainable by a great number of individuals; and that to my mind is 
the basis of the problem which we are considering ttxlay. 

This age-long struggle for chastity is now complicated by a disease 
introduced about the time of Christopher Columbus. We have now 
arrived at an entirely new situation with the discovery only twenty- 
five years ago of a definite means of treatment and probable cure. 
Until then people were working in the dark and could only treat this 
disease socially by isolation; but since the discoveries of Wassermann 
and Ehrlich we have a new method, and must try to get treatment 
by this method as complete and perfect as possible, while inasdng at 
the same time on the discouragement of promiscuous intercourse. 
To secure complete treatment the medical profession have adopted a 
definite policy of attracting the sufferers to undergo treatment. The 
policy has been extraordinarily successful. If you use the old repres¬ 
sive measures you drive away; if you provide the treatment as 
conveniently and secretly as possible the sufierers will flock to be 
treated. 

Attention also must be focussed on preventing infection by distrac¬ 
tion of interest, such as the provision of an alternative to the conditions 
which make for promiscuous intercourse, and promoting the healthy, 
satisfying outlook of a vigorous, athletic life. 

The matter has been actively taken up by the Services; while the 
British Social Hygiene Council, with various other associations, has 
pursued a vigorous policy on these lines. 

We have been hearing about it to-day in the Levant. It was here 
that infection was rife and its effect serious, in being spread by visitors 
on their return home. Our Mercantile Marine are providing institutes, 
sports, and amusements so that the mariner may have a proper alterna¬ 
tive resort in which to enjoy his leisure when he gets inm any foreign 
port. 

I feel we are face to face with a grave national and tadd mentre, 
the greater, perhaps, because there is no longer the need for prostitution 
as there was in days gone by; for amateur prostitution has increased, 
enlaiging the field and making it more difficult to deal directly with 
these dise;>res, more es"ntial, therefore, to deal with them by n>effiods 
of attraction radier than repression. 
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W« come back to the fact that it is essential to maintain die itkal of 
die moral standard. 

Mn. Neville Rolee {Secretary-General to the British Social Hygiene 
Council ): Ladies and Gendemcn, 1 am sure that all who work in this 
field are extraordinarily grateful to Mr. Garle for having brought his 
l^al mind to bear upon this particular question. 

It is important that we in this country should realize the immense 
responsibility we have, not only in carrying out our own policy effec¬ 
tively, but in communicating the results of our experience to those 
who are now considering the same problems. We are the only country 
which has adopted with any completeness the policy of penalizing 
third-party commercial interests in prosdtution and at the same time 
providing adequate facilities for the free, voluntary, and confidential 
treatment of venereal diseases supported by widespread popular propa¬ 
ganda. The results that have been gained in this country during the 
last twelve years have been a powerful factor in encouraging other 
countries to review the whole situation. 

There is a conflict of opinion between the efficacy of the coercive 
and the voluntary system. The degree of enlightenment of the 
general public is a governing factor in success. Individuals in the 
general population must understand the dangers of neglect of treatment 
and voluntarily present themselves, early after infection, for medical 
care. The forces of compulsion can only be brought into effect against 
those persons known to be infected, and they inevitably deter indi¬ 
viduals from seeking immediate treatment The best cook has to 
catch her hare before she can cook it. However good compulsory 
treatment facilities may be, if their adoption reduces the numbers of 
persons voluntarily seeking treatment, they are less effective. 

I want to support the point made by the previous speaker that the 
problem of gonorrhoea, from the public health standpoint, is equally 
important to that of syphilis. It was suggested that we must primarily 
stress the fundamental importance of monogamous marriage; we in 
this country accept it, but we have only just begun to appreciate the 
scientific value of it. But true as this undoubtedly is you can only use 
arguments which are acceptable to all races. 

One peunt we do not appreciate—the extent to which International 
Gmventions ate aedvdy vduable depends entirely upon how much the 
I»inc^le underlying the convention is really accepted by the individuals 
of the countries concerned. It is essentid that we ^uld press not 
only for l^al conventions, Iwt for a definite level of elementary 
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sdendfic knowledge to be disseminated thiougfaout da races. We have 
got to train our young people in the method of behaviour which mil 
lead to success. 

The Eakl of Halsbury, K.C., and odors took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

The Chairman closed the meeting by thanking Mr. Garle for the 
clear manner in which he had dealt with a subject vital to the race. 



FIFTEEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVIK RULE 
IN TURKISTAN* 

By M. a. TCHOKAIEFF. 

(Translated from the French) 

F ifteen years of Bolshevik dictatorship is long enough to enable 
us to sum up its policy. For the purpose of this paper we will 
confine ourselves to one region, Turkistan, whose geographical 
position makes it of special interest, seeing that Chinese Turkistan, 
India, Afghanistan, and Persia cannot but be interested in Turkistan, 
which the Soviet Government describe as an “ experimental field ” for 
their revolution for the “ liberation of nationalities.” 

Let us glance at Turkistan as it was before the “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ” to estimate aright the “ success ” of the Bolshevik thctator- 
ship there. 

The Russian revolution took us, in Turkistan, unawares; but we 
had, none the less, ardendy longed for a revolution to establish a demo¬ 
cratic regime and obliterate distincdons of class and race, and the 
attainment of such by normal evolution was out of the quesdon. Hie 
“ Stolopin Law ” of June 3 debarred Turkistanis from voting in the 
Duma. Turkistan had no local autonomous administradon of 
Zemstvos, no municipal autonomy. As for schocJs, suffice it to say 
that, at the start of the revoludon in 1917, the numba of persons 
possessing a higher educadon did not exceed a score in the whole of 
Turkistan. We had no press, as the Russian administradon stifled idi 
inidadve from the outset. The only newspaper, the Tur^istans^aia 
Touzemnaia Gazeta, edited at Tashkent in the chancery of the 
Governor-General, wrote on subjects entirely unrelated to contemporary 
life, save mtain items of information on India. 

The emigration or colonizadon policy of the Russian GovermiKnt 
was to distribute the best lands to Russian peasants, dius forcing die 
pt^niladon of the steppes to revert to a nomad life or dse setde on lands 
unfit for culdvadon. 

Europe, it seems, knew nothing of all this. It heard of railways being 
* Paper given on March ap, Sir Percy Sykei in die Hvir. 
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made in Turkistan, but did not know that they did not empby a single 
Turkistani workman. When the Tashkent railway, Unking Russia with 
Turkistan, via Orenberg, was completed, the number of nomads near 
the Une increased markedly owing to increased Russian inunigraticm 
and expropriation of the natives’ lands, including lands that had been 
cultivated for decades, as is shown by the report of Count Palen, charged 
by the Emperor to make an official enquiry. 

As regards canals. Prince Massalski, in his book TurJ{istans\i Krai, 
writes; “ Almost all the irrigation canals in Turkistan are the wcffk of 
the natives; the construction of the majority of them goes back to a very 
distant date.” And he professes “ a profound admiration for this people, 
who, with very primitive technical knowledge, under the devouring rays 
of the sun of Turkistan, and at the cost of unheard-of cRorts, furrowed 
the land with an infinity of arteries of irrigation.” He reckons the total 
length of the Turkistan canals as over 40,000 kilometres, and those 
whose upkeep devolves on the population of Samarkand Province alone 
at 4,051 versts,* and of Syr Darya at 21,092 versts. What has Russia 
done in this connection? Prince Massalski teUs us that from 1900 
onwards eight irrigation schemes for “ State lands” (f.e., lands that the 
natives have not the right to use) of an area of 209,750 desiadnesf were 
worked out. Of these eight projects, one only, for the irrigation of 
45,000 desiatines of the north-west part of the steppes of Faim, was 
taken up. The construction of this canal 37 versts long was to be com¬ 
pleted in five years—».e., in 1905. Well, in 1913, the date when Prince 
Massalski’s book was published, it was not yet finished. It was 
eventually constructed, but none but the orthodox might use its water. 
It may be mentioned that, owing to defective work, the banks soon 
began to crumble away and the irrigated lands became a marsh. Fevers 
made their appearance, and many were the Russian colonists who had 
to abandon the plots that had been granted to them. It was only after 
the lands irrigated by the Government had become hotbeds of mFUria 
that the natives were allowed to settle in the region. This was done 
under the Soviet power. There is still one regimi that owes its irriga¬ 
tion to the Tsarist Government. It is at Bairam Ali, a property of the 
Tsar’s family, now in the Soviet republic of Turkmenistan. All the 
other canals are the work of the natives of Turkistan, who had also 
shouldered the charge of their upkeep. 

Thus one can understand why, in 1917, Turkistan, deprived of aU 
political rights, without schools or press, and denied even ffie use-of die 
• I vent>ei,i66 yariit. f i deutineaia^ acres. 
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lands watered by ibe sweat and blood of its children, grc 7 Jiing, more¬ 
over, under idnunistrative abuses of every kind, such as the right to 
arrest natives without reasons given, the unheard-of bribes which gave 
rise to a popular proverb detrimental to the good name of Russia (“ If 
one gives money to a Russian, one can murder one’s father wanted 
the revolution. 

There is yet another thing. The Russians, who had done nothing for 
us politically or culturally in half a century, had yet managed to destroy 
all our old national structure and customs. The tribal regime was on 
the eve of complete break-up. Persons of authority had disappeared, 
with none to replace them, so when the revolution broke out we folk of 
Turkistan were unable to create anything solid. All the efforts of a few 
Turkistani intellectuals were directed to the hurried creation of some 
sort of centre, to bringing together a group of people capable of uniting 
the popular masses, unaccustomed, until then, to an independent 
political formation. At the moment when we ought to have been com¬ 
mencing constructive work we were without competent architects, and 
we wore ourselves out in hunting for simple masons and building 
materials. Therein lay the tragedy of our position. The longed-for 
revolution had caught us unawares. I will not dwell on the revolution 
of February, 1917. I will merely mention that when fighting was going 
on in the streets of Tashkent between the partisans of the Provisional 
Government and the revolted soldiery, partisans of the Soviet power, 
the native population of Turkistan remained completely indifferent to 
this historic tragedy, so soon to change for us into a national tragedy. 

The Bolshevik seizure of power in Turkistan coincided with its 
installation in Petrograd. I have said enough about the Soviet r^ime 
in my article which appeared in your Journal; but 1 deem it necessary to 
refer once again to certain moments of this r^me. By decree of 
November 2/15, 1917, the Soviet Government proclaimed the abolition 
of dl national and race-religious privileges, with all limitation of rights. 
It even went so far as to proclaim “ the right of the peoples of Russia to 
a free autonomy, extending even to separation and to the constitution of 
an independent State.” How were these promises fulfilled? 

The abolition of all liimtations of rights in matters national or 
religious was transformed into persecution of everything that was 
national <» religious. Put in force on May 15,1932, the five-year anti- 
relig^us |dan promises to extirpate from die Soviet Union by 1937 the 
last vestiges of every religion. And as for the ” right of peoples to dis- 
poK of themselves,” this rig^ according to Stalin, b recognized only 
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for die colonial countries under the rule of England, France, America, 
and Holland. But within the Soviet Union these rights have never been 
recognized by the Bolsheviks themselves. Here is an example: Hardly 
had the Bolsheviks got possession of Turkistan than they declared that 
“ the participation of representatives of the native population in the 
organs of supreme revolutionary power of the country was inad> 
missible,” adducing as the reason the absence of a national proletariat ” 
in Turkistan. This shows that the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
Turkistan came into being, not only without the participation of the 
Turkistanis themselves, but also against their wish and notwithstanding 
the “ absence of any national proletariat.” Hence our attitude towards 
this kind of power. But we knew our weakness. We had no cadres 
with military knowledge. The railways, the telegraph, the telephone, 
all means of communication, were in the hands of the ruling powers and 
those who supported them, the Russian workmen and soldiers. 

Turkistan was at the time in the grip of a terrible famine, so an 
open struggle could iwt be embarked on. Consequently, while rejecting 
in our inmost hearts the mere idea of “ proletarian dictatorship,” wc 
were obliged to parley with the Soviet authorities, and we reminded 
them of their declaration on “ self-determination.” 

On December lo, 1917, the Congress of Turkistan, at Kokand, pro¬ 
claimed its autonomy and demanded its recognition by the Soviet 
Government and the dissolution of the Russian soldiers’ and workers’ 
Soviet which had set itself up in Turkistan against the will of the people. 
But Stalin, who had signed the “ self-determination ” decree, replied 
that the Soviets were " autonomous in their internal affairs,” and that 
it rested with the Turkistanis themselves, if they had the strength to do 
it, to dissolve the Soviets which had set themselves up contrary to the 
will of the people. This was simply inviting civil war and launching 
into it an unarmed and starving population, and also sanctioning and 
encouraging the activities of the Bolsheviks of Tashkent, who had 
denied to the Turkistanis any share in the admirustration of their own 
country. The Soviet Government of Tashkent thereupon decided, in 
January, 1918, to forcibly extinguish the autonomous Government of 
Turkistan. It fell after ei^t days of bitter fighting, two months after 
its creation. Its fall was the sigrud for a general rising, which has 
become famous under the name of the “ Basmatchi riang.” The first 
writers on the October revolution in Turkistan and die " Basmatchi 
rising,” the Bolsheviks Safarov, Skolov, etc., are unanimous in noting 
die character of this general revolt of the population, a levcdt oi lepti- 
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mate rrActkm against dte "cdcKimng regime of the Soviet power,” 
against “ foreign doniinatioB.” &ibsequendy the Bokhevilu invented 
a legend that the rising had been engineered by the English. This line 
of argument made it easier to hide the national hatred .of the Turkistanis 
for the Soviet regime and the absence of any basis for the ” dictatorship 
of the proletariat ” in Turkistan. This lack of basis is clearly shown 
the concessions wrung from the Soviet authority by the Basroatchi move¬ 
ment. Skolov enumerates these concessions in an article published in 
the fisn Natsionalnoitei—wiz.: Re-establishment of the “ shariat ”* tri¬ 
bunals; return of the confiscated “wakf’t properties to the Muhsun- 
madan clergy; die summoning of important native citizens to positions 
of authority; renunciation of the application of the Agrarian Reform. 

These concessions, obviously, mean nothing less than the renuncia¬ 
tion by the Bolsheviks of the ideology of the October revolution. No¬ 
where in Soviet Russia, at no time in the civil war, not even when 
General Judenich was threatening Petrograd and Denikin approaching 
Moscow, had the Soviet Government granted such concessions. This 
marks still more distinctly the cleavage which had grown between the 
October ideology and the demands of Turkistan. We must acknow¬ 
ledge that we were not prepared, technically, to keep in our hands what 
had been won on the field of batde. The Bolsheviks conquered us in 
the end. They won, not by the October ideology, but thanks to superior 
military armament and technique. The “ October ideology ” did not 
really begin to penetrate into Turkistan till later, and then by decree. 
Suffice it to note that the agrarian revolution which Lenin and his 
disciples consider as a basis of the revolution for “ the liberation of 
oriental nationalities " only reached Turkistan in 1925, and under the 
zgis of a fatu/aX of the Muslim clergy. But the most astonishing 
thing is that three years after the application of this agrarian reform 
Uzbekistan, the most advanced of all the Soviet republics of Turkistan, 
iss»ed a decree forbidding the “ revolutionary peasants,” under pain of 
being declared wreckers of the revolution, to restore to the original pro¬ 
prietors the lands they had received, and, on the other hand, forbidding 
the old proprietors to take back their lands, freely restored to them, 
under pain of being declared “ enemies of the revolution and of the 
people.” After having consolidated themselves in Turkistan by dint of 
a r^ular conquest, the Bolsheviks set themselves to applying their 
“ Ocufoer policy in the matter of nationalities.” This policy, according 

* Canon law of Islam. t Religious endowments. 
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to M. Stalin, was to be “ national in its outioard form and frxdetaristn 
in its inner substance." 1110 outside world, especially those who are 
inclined to believe in and sympathize with the ^sheviks, see oidy the 
" outward form,” but are unaware of the struggle being waged in die 
Turkistan republics between the native and the Russian communists. 

The Bobheviks have created many schools whose aim is to fcsm a 
communist youth. They teach children a hatred for everything that is 
not communist, hatred for religion, for all that b national. For a long 
time past they have included Muhammad himself in the category of 
agents of the nascent class of Arab merchants of the early sevendi 
century I But national sentiment is natural. The Bolsheviks “ chase it 
out by the door, and it comes in again by the window.” Many of the 
thousands of young Turkistanis who have gone through special courses 
of Soviet propaganda in the Red universides betray the standard of 
Lenin and Marxism. 

Economic quesdons are attracdng special attendon and controversy 
in Turkistan. I will confine myself to one only—namely, the struggle 
on the “ cotton front.” Everyone knows that before the revoludon 
Turkistan was the sole cotton-producing regjon in Russia. From year 
to year the area sown with cotton grew, so much so that in 1916 the 
surface sown attained the figure of 650,000 desiadnes, and the raw cotton 
gathered exceeded 18 million poods.* Turkistan was already then draw¬ 
ing from Russia the wheat required for its sustenance, seeing that the 
cotton sowings were being made to the detriment of cereals, which had 
been, in large measure, eliminated. The “ cotton task ” imposed on 
Turkistan by the Soviet Government was twofold—viz.: (i) The libera- 
don of the Russian texdle industry from all dependence on American 
cotton; (3) compeddon with Egyptian cotton. 

To-day one may say that Turkistan has been transformed into a land 
that cultivates cotton only. The cotton-growing area in Uzbdtistan 
alone is now a million hectares.+ Turkistan b forbidden the very 
profitable cultivation of rice, simply because it requires much water, 
which is needed for the cotton fidds. " Collectivization ” has greatly 
facilitated the cotton policy. The wheat imported from Russia, from 
Siberia, and from the Northern Caucasus, as well as manufactured 
products, are distributed to those, only, who punctually deliver dieb 
cotton quou. Thus the compulsory character of the cotton sowing 
constitutes die main factor of the policy of die Soviet powers that be. 

• I pood'=36-ii lbs. 

t I hectare «3 acres, i rood and 35 percha. 
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None the lest, ior a long time past the population has waged a lutter 
struggle against cotton, for diis struggle was above all a fight for wheat. 
Ihe fields sown with cotton were ploughed up afresh and planted with 
udieat; where cotton was growing they hid it, to change it for wheat. 
This explains the Bolshevik failure to realize, up to now, their cotton 
programme. The Soviet official statistics note that, last year, only 
83 per cent, of the scheme of deliveries was realized. The Soviet Press 
of Turkistan reports frequent cases of burning of cotton. In the district 
of Namangan, in Ferghana, alone eleven such cases occurred in a short 
^ace of time. This is how the struggle is being carried on in one of the 
most important regions of the economic policy of the Soviet power in 
Turkistan. 

Another question of dominant importance for us Turkistanis is that 
of Russian colonization. Nothing is so bad for foreign domination as 
the seizure of lands. I have already pointed out how, during the 
Imperial regime, our lands were passing, from year to year, into the 
hands of Russian peasants, whom their Government, in the interest of 
its internal policy, was compelling to spread into the border lands such 
as Turkistan and Siberia. In Turkistan the opening of the Tashkent 
railway brought a great influx and increased largely the number of 
Kazak-Kirghiz nomads. We grew alarmed for the future of our people. 
Troubles broke out, notably in 1916, when the Government decreed 
recruitment of the natives for military works. At that time we young 
Turkistanis made a comparison. Why, said we, did the Indians, whom 
our teachers continually described to us as an oppressed people, hasten, 
at the call of their King-Emperor, to provide nearly a million men for 
the front, while we, here in Turkistan, supposed to be enjoying all 
possible blessings under our White Tsar, responded to his appeal by a 
general rising? The revolt of 1916 was due, above all, to the Govern¬ 
ment’s colonial policy. 

The Bolsheviks are continuing this policy of land confiscation, but 
their theory is that the influx of Russian colonists into Turkistan has no 
other aim than to show the solidarity that exists between the Russian 
and Turkistani workers, and that, moreover, the Turkistani com¬ 
munists, as being internationalists, have no grounds for protesting. 

The Soviet Press envisages the project of converting the nomad 
population into a sedentary one. Are they carrying out this scheme? 
No. On the contrary, they are requisidoning catde under a more 
ideological form of “ collecdvizadon,” whidi has brou^t about a 
marled diminudon of hire livestodt. Deprived, thus, of one-third of 
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their hire animals and robbed of all means of existence, the popuktioo 
is doomed to death by famine. The work of nomad settienKot is pto- 
ceeding at tortoise-like slowness; and, besides, the best lands have been 
given to the Russian colonists. Here are some figures on this subject. 
In 1917 the Kazak-Kirghiz population numbered 6,500,000. Now,- 
according to the 1932 data, they are scarcely more than 5,000,000. Our 
hostility to the Bolshevik dictatorship is dierefore understandable. 
Fifteen years after its inauguration we see an aggravation of relations 
between nationalities. Turkistan is left out of the picture of autonomy 
of which we had dreamed well before the October Russian revolution. 
The characteristic features of Soviet policy— t.g., the cotton policy, 
depriving our land of its wheat and rendering it completely dependent 
on its masters; the colonization policy, so repugnant to us, of handing 
over our best lands to Russian colonists—^have resulted in uniting all 
Turkistan under the watchword of the “ fight for independence.” Our 
country is, so to speak, in an isolated corner of Asia; it is shut in, cut 
ofi from the outside world, and nothing transpires of what is going on 
in the interior. We are carrying on the fight against Bolshevism at the 
point most sensitive to Soviet propaganda, and this struggle is going on 
without external aid, without it being noticed, even. Eiuring the years 
when the Basmatchi movement was at its height we tried asking for 
external help, but our appeal was not heeded. In February, 1919, I, as 
President of the Turkistan Committee, addressed an appeal to the 
countries of the Entente for support against the Bolshevist dictatorship 
in our land. British forces were then occupying, in Turkmenistan, part 
of Turkistan. Our cry was not heeded, and yet Europe was sdll in an 
atmosphere of war which might well have justified such aid. Since 
then many changes have taken place. The Soviet Government has been 
recognized by ntost States. Nobody, nowadays, wants war, and a good 
thing, too; but to imagine that the Soviet Government and the Com¬ 
munist International are separate entities would be a great mistake. In 
I enin’s time, even, the ofEcial theory was that “ the Soviet Power and 
the Communist International constituted the bases of one and die fame 
edifice.” 

I will end my discourse by a word or two on what Turkistan and 
its struggle are. By Turkistan we understand, now, fix Soviet republics: 
three independent Soviet socialist republics in the orbit of the Soviet 
Union—namely, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikstan—and three 
autonomous Soviet socialist republics—to wit, Kazakstan, Kirghizistan, 
and Karakalpakstan. These six repuUics contain about 16 million in- 
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h^ftPHU, of whom 13 millions an aboriginal. The only people of non- 
Turk origin among the natives of Turkistan are the Tajiks—about half 
a millkuL The area of Turkistan as above defined is 3,986,739 square 
kiltuncties. It abounds in riches of every kind—coal, metals, naphtha, 
stock-raising products, cotton, silk, fruit, a fertile soil, and a hard¬ 
working population possessing high moral qualities. We are carrying 
on the struggle to free our land from the Bolshevist dictatorship and 
ideas. We have lost the batde through our insufficient preparedness. 
Now we are better equipped. The anti-national and super-revolutionary 
policy of the Bolsheviks has powerfully awakened the national con¬ 
science of our people. It used to be said of us, formerly, even by those 
who, from afar, sympathized with us, that we were lacking in intel¬ 
lectual and technical powers. Nowadays, all that is changed; dozens— 
nay, hundreds—of Turkistanis have received a higher education in 
modern Turkey and in Europe. The upper Soviet schools contain tens 
of thousands of our students. It is they, these young Turkistanis, who, 
having passed through the Soviet schools, demand posts, suitable posts, 
in their own country. It is again these same students from the Soviet 
schools who head the struggle for the liberation of Turkistan from the 
Bolshevist dictatorship. 

We Turkistanis are few in Europe, but we are strong in our ties with 
our country: we are strong through our unity of views and aspirations. 
One of the essential items of our work is to give our compatriots in the 
homeland a true idea of Europe. But this work is very difficult, for it 
necessitates purging the organism of the Turkistani youth of the poison 
of Bolshevist propaganda which has been instilled into their minds and 
giving them more wholesome fare. But in the present conditions in 
Turkistan this task is not an easy one to accomplish. In spite of these 
difficulties, material and technical, we, who belong to this new genera¬ 
tion, are continuing our work. I would wish to lay stress, yet again, on 
the exceptional difficulties which our situation presents, the absence, in 
the past, of traditions and experience in all that pertains to political work 
of wide scope. We have to be, at one and the same time, the architects 
and the masons of this healthy national structure in which we would 
Wish to see harmonized our national liberation and our love and 
admiration for European culture. 



THE NEW ASPECT OF THE CENTRAL 
ASIAN QUESTION* 

By BOSWORTH GOLDMAN 

T here are two subjects to this lecture: the significance of 
present conditions in Siberia, and the new aspect of the Central 
Asian Question resulting from the new system of Empire 
advocated by the Soviet Government. The connection between the two 
is the newly opened, much over-praised Turk-Sib Railway. 

I will deal with Siberia first. 

During my journey I was struck by the independent character of 
the Siberians. This was unexpected after my experiences in European 
Russia nearly two years earlier. That this independence is inherent in 
the people I intend to show by a short historical summary. Its import¬ 
ance at the present time has been enhanced by three factors. First, the 
movement of heavy industries to the Urals has made that neighbourhood 
the economic centre of the industrialization drive. Secondly, the posi¬ 
tion of Western Siberia adjacent to these growing industrial giants 
rendered their growth dependent upon the suppon of the Western 
Siberian peasants. Thirdly, the policy pursued by the unpractical 
Moscow theorists has resulted in the virtual if temporary ruin of the 
“ black earth belt in Europe." As a result, not only the new industrial 
areas, but the dominant bureaucracy and factory workers, are now almost 
tntirely dependent on the product of the Western Siberian peasantry. 

Let me now make a short historical summary. Between the time of 
the first Slav principalities and the Great War the gulf between the 
rulers and the peasants had been widening. The earliest system of 
government, by which land was granted to the military leaders on con¬ 
dition that they raised the requisite money and soldiers to prosecute the 
struggles against the Tartars, had started the separation; later, at the 
time of Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, wars were undertaken 
in the West for which additional sinews were required. Tlie army and 
the navy were placed on a regular basis and industries started to sup¬ 
port them; the products of these industries were denied the peasants, 

* Lecture given on April 26 to the Royal Central Asian Society, Sir Denison 
Ross in the Chair. 
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who therefore started their own home industries. These in turn woe 
heavily taxed. Many of the peasants, to escape these reactions, ran 
away to die south and east. T^se who did go were naturally the most 
independent natuied, to whom this suppression was irksome or in¬ 
tolerable. 

The Cossacks spread their dominion steadily across Siberia between 
1580-1680, for the furs they could exact from the native tribes. The 
Czar encouraged them, since in 1680 he made one-third of his revenue 
from his monopoly of the foreign fur trade. In the wake of the Cossacks 
were the peasants, who supplied the adventurers with agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Thus an exchange of defence for food grew up, and with it a 
feeling of self-sufficiency that these litde colonies were largely ind^n- 
dent of control by the Central Goveriunent. This was, in fact, the case, 
since the Central Government was glad to be saved the trouble whidi 
such distant administration would cause. Local governors were re¬ 
sponsible only for the taxes which had to be remitted yearly to the Czar; 
otherwise they could do as they pleased. 

To join these early setders were sent prisoners from the Western 
wars—a practice which continued until 1917. Many religious sectarians 
went voluntarily. Members of the Intelligentsia, too, went voluntarily, 
and others were sent because they were too outspoken in their opinions. 
From 1670 onwards exile became a definite sentence for an increasing 
number of criminal and social offences, and in 1760 landlords were 
given the power to deport troublesome serfs. Later still, as the popula¬ 
tion grew in European Russia, sheer economic necessity forced many 
peasant families to emigrate. Thus it can be seen that the elements of 
which the Siberian population was made up were of an independent 
character, who found Russia proper, ruled by a noilitant Church and an 
autocratic Czar, too narrow for them. 

Perhaps here 1 may describe Siberia a litde to show what kind of a 
country this was to which all these hardy peasants were going. The 
popular imagination has taken its picture of Siberia from such Rustian 
writers as gained favour here during the last century. For them Siberia 
is a dreary snow-bound plain. Across it knout-flayed prisoners are 
pursued by hungry wolves. If the prisoners escape these savage animab, 
brutal soldiery shoot them as target practice. In the far north, the 
Tundra are indeed bleak and desolate. Price, an enterprising journalirt 
attached to the Illustrated London News, in 1890 said that the Arctic coast 
of Siberia renunded him of the less-^voured parts of Scotland. But a 
hole farther south, during the month of August, mosquitoes abound, 
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things, to move the main centre of industry into the Urals and Westun 
Sibe^. This was part of the general swing towards the East in Russian 
affairs since the Revoludon. It was reckoned that Siberia, as it was at 
that time, could produce sufficient to feed this new industrial giant. 
European Russia and Eastern Siberia were to be stimulated by collec¬ 
tive ” drives, so that foreign machinery and advice could be bought 
with exports produced in these areas. This last part of the Plan has 
failed, and consequently the support of the dominant bureaucracy and 
factory workers of the entire Union has devolved on Western Siberia. 
The ruin of agriculture in European Russia by Communist methods is a 
significant warning to even the most fanatical adherent of the Moscow 
creed that it will be best to leave Siberia in her present ways. 

The economic dependence of the Soviet Union on Western Siberia is 
growing; Siberia’s sturdy peasantry are therefore likely to exert an in¬ 
creasing political influence on the general policy of the Union. On 
account of her geographical position, Siberia is unlikely to secede from 
the Union; instead she may cause the other states within the Union to 
follow her example. To hide this example and the partial failure of 
industrialization the OGPU terror is being intensified everywhere in 
European Russia. The movement of industry and the formation of 
independent states on Russia’s Baltic coast have removed the necessity 
for a Baltic outlet. The present pobey of export from Russia demands 
the use of the Black Sea for exports and the railways for imports. These 
factors all lend weight to Lenin's doctrine that the Communist creed 
should be propagated in the East. The masses of the West, Lenin 
maintained, were themselves too much identified with the bourgeoisie 
to form a revolutionary proletariat. Now this theory is being followed 
in an attempt to dazzle the Russian proletariat by achievement in Asia. 
Japan is militant in the Far East and is avowedly anti-Communist. 
Besides, the neighbourhood of Japan is already becoming overcrowded. 
Chinese Turkistan, on the other hand, could well absorb, Colonel 
Schomberg estimates, double its present population without increasing 
the area under cultivation. Russians are still emigrating to Siberia, 
which, it is estimated, would be satiated by the end of this year. Thus 
fresh land is becoming essential to the Siberians in particular and to the 
Soviet Union in general. If the rigour of the police terror can be man- 
tained, and the proletariat really bewildered by new lands jenning, or 
being joined, to the Soviet Union, the improvement which would result 
from die general adoption of the Western Siberian example in European 
Russia may be long postponed. 
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Having thus aq>laiiied the key posidoo which Siberia holds in the 
SoWet Union, 1 wiU pass on to some descripdon of the Turk-Sib Eail- 
way. The completion of the railway has bera hailed by the Soviet Press 
as an occasion for national rejoicing. To Moscow it was the first symbol 
of the new $[»rit which animates the citizens of the Soviet Union; and 
indeed it is an achievement for the Comintern, the department of die 
Communist “ hot gospellers.” Its compledon did not pass unnoticed 
by the Press of the world, since a few remembered it as the survival of 
a project which had been dropped in 1907, at the ume of the Angio- 
Russian rapprochement. In view of all this publicity, I was ready to be 
awed by the grandeur, or at least pretensions, of the railway itself. But 
1 was disappointed; the stadon-mastcr of Novosibirsk, to whom I 
applied for my ticket, was wearing a small white hat, like that of an 
American sailor. At my question he stopped making paper boats, widi 
which his otherwise empty table was covered, and spat out a few 
shattered sunflower seeds; he then took me graciously to the head of a 
long queue at the back door of the booking office. These men and 
women in the queue were the privileged few who were not compelled to 
wait among the milling crowd outside the front door of the booking 
office. Six hours later—a record as far as my experience goes—I was 
seated on a louse-ridden perch in one of the high old coaches of which 
the Turk-Sib Express was made up. 

The Soviet part of the Turk-Sib runs from Semipalatinsk to a 
junction between Pishpek (Frunze) and the Jaxartes (Syr Daria). Before 
this section is entered upon the train from Novosibirsk passes through 
the Irtysh Plain. This line was originally constructed as a feeder to the 
Trans-Siberian backbone. At several stations along this line were ruined 
trains of “ isothermal cars ” which had been used in tite pre-war export 
trade of Siberian butter by the Baltic ports. Now, an engineer told me, 
the transport was too slow for this trade to be possible or profitable. 
Many of the sleepers were old and rotten; evidently this section of the 
line is not capable of handling the increase in traffic which the southern 
extension of the line has produced. No new colonists are permitted 
diere, the adviser to a series of farms told me. His position was insecure 
and his power ill-defined; his popularity he explained by saying: “I 
am useful to them, since I know more of science than they.” 

Beyond Semipalatinsk the country is more of a desert, and can barely 
support the few kine of the sparse nomads. Sometimes the sapd over 
which dac lines wen laid was soft and yielding. This, the engiiw- 
driver explained, was why such old engines bad to be employed on the 
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Une, as the newer and heavier ones sank tkxp into the sand Hie way- 
side inhabitanu were learning Russian by degrees, and had already 
mastered suiHcient to trade their milk and felt for tea and clothing. ' 

From Sergiopol to Chuguchak a new route goes into Central 
Turkistan. Near Sergiopol a Russian schoolmaster ran up to me, 
waving an account in the Kazak language of the first harvest gathered 
on a Tartar collective farm a little farther to the south. It was the mark 
of progress, he said, the triumph of the proletariat. To me this excite¬ 
ment seemed a litde unthinking, since the expense of producing corn in 
these barren wastes is out of proportion to the labour required and 
quantity produced. The sky seemed to lose its lustre and be dimmed 
by the fine dust which was blown up all round us. 

The sharpest gradient on the line is up to the Pass of Toyasesk, 
between Lake Balkhash and the Hi Valley. Here the jumble of camel 
tracks, which had been the trade route until supplemented by the rail¬ 
way, came beside ours. From the summit of the meagre climb I saw 
for the first time the snow<apped beauty of the Tien Shan, the Moun¬ 
tains of Heaven, which are the glamorous barrier between dull Russia 
and mysterious China. The proud heights float in the burning blue sky, 
a high rampart of glittering batdements, serene and detached above 
our struggling progress. Beneath, towards the Hi, our desert way was 
transformed to a sea crossing, stretching to an indistinct blue mirage, 
where mountain and haze merged in the foothills some eighty miles 
away. 

The railway crosses the Hi River by a new iron bridge. A traveller 
on the ceremonial opening told me that the majority of the passengers 
had preferred to walk across a wooden bridge which had carried the line 
then. To the east the river wound into brown bilk; along its vaUey lies 
the future extension of the railway into Chinese Turkktan by Kuldja, 
the gateway of nations, on the path of Chengiz Khan. 

Later on that day we came to Verni (Alma-Ata), at the foot of 
the Tien Shan. From here a long road k being constructed, and is said 
to be in use as far as Narinskoye, to Kashgar. From Alma-Ata to Arys, 
the junction with the Orenburg-Tashkent Railway, the line runs through 
more fertile country, watered by the melting snows of the mighty Tien 
Shan. 

I have described the line at some length, fince I believe I am die first 
independent foreign traveller to have passed over it. Before passing on 
to a consideration of its importance, I should like to tell you of my 
arrival in Tashkent. We had been told to prepare for Tadikent at 
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midni^t By three o’clock 1 was sW{>y aod an^, so I g(X out at a 
halt and put my watch under the wheels. My companioiu were 
delighted at this display and clapped me on the back good-naturedly. 
Hardly had I fallen asleep after this incident when we arrived at Tash¬ 
kent. I gathered my belongings leisurely and descended from the coach. 
A soldier and a civilian took me quietly but firmly by the arms and 
marched me into an oiiice, on which were blazoned the sinister lettta^, 
(XjPU. The platform had emptied quickly and now was deserted 
beneath the glaring electric lights. All the stories of secret police, 
torture, and prison flooded back into my mind. Other officials had 
arrived, and my camera was demanded. I had sinned: I had photo¬ 
graphed a Kazak stadon-mistress near Chimkent. Naturally there was 
a background of the train itself. This was forbidden. Espionage was 
hinted at, and the camera and films confiscated. But for the good 
offices of the Bridsh Embassy in Moscow, to whom I am de^ly grate¬ 
ful, that camera would probably be in the use of the chief of the Tash¬ 
kent OGPU. It is an interesdng sidelight, not only on the power of 
the OGPU, if more were needed, but also upon what may be treated as 
espionage. However, from the camera’s return I must conclude that on 
this occasion at least the OGPU were over-zealous in the “ class war.” 
Later the soldier showed me out of the stadon into a dark street. 
Blinded by the lights of an approaching Ford, I fell headlong into a 
deep ditch stretching across the street. Painfully 1 grovelled in the 
damp bottom for my scattered provisions; eventually a weary cab-driver 
rescued me from the trap. I felt that my arrival in the chief dty of 
Russian Central Asia had scarcely been auspicious. 

Let me deal now with the modves which dictated the construcdon 
of the Turk-Sib, and why its compledon received such acclamadon from 
the official Press. The soludon of the Soviet Union’s cotton problem 
seemed to the Moscow Government to call for the organizadon of vast 
state farms in Turkistan. Once formulated, the visionaries saw the plan 
as recdfying altogether the shortage of clothing resuldng from the dvil 
war and economic chaos of the first years of exdted Conununist experi¬ 
ment with Russian industry. The whole of Turkistan should produce 
cotton and the country be fed by a new railway from Western Siberia. 
Ihe most fervid missionary spirits saw the projected railway as a moral 
influence among the backward—from a Communist point of view— 
Khirgiz and K avtks. In this they were justified, for during my journey 
I was struck by the mixture of exdtement and awe which the train 
exdted, perhaps comparable to die sdr an aeroplane might cause in 
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rural Europe. Far-seeing members of die Third Internatioiial {wtured 
the advance of the railway into Chinese Turkistan, and even spreading 
their ideas into adjacent India. The general disappointment that im¬ 
mediate revolutions had not been produced in Eurcpe by the Comintern 
would be retrieved by the achievement which the railway would imply 
in Central Asia. Soviet technicians knew of the mineral wealth of 
Chinese Turkistan, and considered the raw materials it could provide 
for Soviet industry. Finally, the population problem, which has only 
become acute again in the last few years (since the population decreased 
during the war and immediate post-Revolution period) was oifered a 
temporary solution by the advance into Chinese Turkistan that was 
envisaged as the natural sequence to the Turk-Sib’s completion. Thus 
all the diverse practical and theoretical ideas which actuate the Moscow 
Government were in accord—that this railway should be construaed 
before other lines, economically more urgent, were considered. 

If I now make a short survey of internal aSairs in Russian Turkistan 
it will make more explicit my observations of how far the practical and 
commercial objects of the railway have been attained. 

The policy of the Czarist Government towards the native inhabitants 
aimed primarily at peace within the province, so that the army in 
Central Asia might not be occupied on internal police work. The 
Moslem religion was encouraged, thus robbing Islam of its power to 
stir up race hatreds. The Government made every effort to encourage 
the nomad tribesmen to settle; but, once settled, it made no effort to 
raise the cultural level of the indigenous inhabitants. Only a few of the 
tribesmen wanted or achieved a Russian education. Before the war this 
number was increasing slowly, and, like the British-educated Indians do 
in India to-day, wished to take a greater part in the government of their 
country. They considered themselves to represent the native tribes, and 
consequently carried forward the nadonal self-determination cry raised 
by Lenin. To another element Lenin’s sayings also appealed. Petty 
Russian officials, in contrast to the English in India, settled in Turkistan 
when they retired. Owing to the policy pursued towards the native 
inhabitants, many of these Russians were without much land; Lenin, 
they thought, would give them more. Though permanently setded in 
Turkistan, these men never forgot their native soil in Russia—a faa 
shown by their houses, which arc built on the Russian model rather 
than adaptations of local <^ign better suited to the different climate. 
So after the revolutionary struggle this tie assoted itself, and Turkistan 
fell once more under the central authority. The strengdi of the tie 
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existing between Russians in outlying districts and those in R'.ist^E 
proper may be gauged from the pracdcaliy similar territorial extent of 
the old Empire and the new Union, after dbe most fundamental change 
of gova'nment the world has ever seen. ITte Revolution, then, in 
Turkistan was carried out by the Russians and a few educated native 
inhabitants, while the great majority were either too nervous or too 
indiSerent to take any part. 

The reshuffle in ownership of the land after the Revolution displaced 
the agriculturalistt, who understood cotton culture and the proper use 
of the limited water supply. Many fled to neighbouring countries. The 
Moscow Government promised comprehensive irrigation, elaborate food 
supplies, and an increased price for cotton, thus securing their pre¬ 
carious hold on Turkistan. But, once its hold was secured, local heeds 
were forgotten in the mist of world-wide revolutionary propaganda. 
The cotton crop decreased in comparison with the pre-war figures. At 
this moment the Five Year Plan, embodying Turk-Sib, state farms, 
and intensive propaganda among the nomads, was introduced. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Moscow Government, the corn production in European 
Russia has fallen right away, as I have said, and all the Siberian grain is 
in consequence required to feed the bureaucracy and factory workers 
who control the Government. The condition of the native inhabitants 
is indeed terrible. Officialdom seeks to hide this by propaganda in the 
local press and behind building activity in the chief cities. But my trips 
into the neighbouring country revealed the true state of affairs. The 
native inhabitants are inherendy distrustful of the new-fangled schemes 
of irrigation and cotton production. And even if they do produce 
cotton, there is litde food to be bought with the roubles thus earned. 
Russian officials forbid the nadves to grow maize, as this would decrease 
the potendal cotton-bearing area. With true Eastern fatalism the nadves 
crouch hopelessly outside their miserable hovels; their emaciated bodies 
bear silent and terrible witness to the failure of the Five Year Plan to 
solve the problems of Turkistan by the much-vaunted Turk-Sib Railway. 
Under the proselytizing influence of which the Turk-Sib is the symbol 
the nomads are gathered into large settlements. The pasturage is too 
poor to support the catde thus gathered. In the towns, too, this may be 
seen. The winding charm of the nadve quarters is being razed to die 
ground to make way for garish blocks of flats in the modern manner, 
where the dominant Russian officials are to live. Meanwhile the nadve 
inhabitaBts are crowded into die remaining streets, renamed after the 
heroes of the Revoludon in Ru^a, or ate driven out into the fooefless 
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sieas about the towns. Only the completeness of the OGPU network, 
more thorough there than anywhere else in the endie Umon, as an 
official told me, prevents a militant outbreak. Hie few natives who 
partook in the Turkistan Revolution have become so Russified in out* 
look that they feel only the Communist missionary urge disseminated 
from Moscow, and are indifferent to the sufferings of their fdlow- 
countrymen. The great spirit which raised Samarkand and Bokhara 
from villages to mighty cities, glorious monuments, and seats of inter¬ 
national learning, is indeed lost for ever. 

In conclusion, let me deal with Soviet power in Asia beyond the 
borders of the Union, the aspect of Central Asian affairs which most 
closely concerns British statesmen and thinkers. In the middle of last 
century the Central Asian Question was said to be concerned with those 
countries which lay between the British and Russian Empires. As 
Russian arms advanced on Turkistan this number was reduced, and the 
scramble for influence in Persia and Afghanistan ensued. By the rap¬ 
prochement of 1907 half a century’s rivalry ended, and Central Asian 
affairs practically disappeared from world interest. The Russian 
advance into Turkistan was considered in Europe to be an advance on 
India. But Prince Lobanov Rostovsky says that Russian Central Asia 
is to Russia what the Bay of Biscay is to the Atlantic. This military 
movement was primarily intended to guard the junction of European 
Russia and Siberia from the incursion of the fierce nomadic tribes of 
Inner Asia. When the frontiers of the Empire had been placed upon 
the great chain of natural obstacles stretching from the Hindu Kush to 
Gobi, expansion ceased; Russia was a geographic entity, and beyond 
these obstacles imperialism ran rampant, and was only advocated and 
executed by military officers anxious to further their personal ambitions. 
The Czarist Foreign Office, however, found that these efforts could be 
used to bring pressure to bear in Europe; but that the Indus or Persian 
Gulf might supply the outlet to world trade which Russia lacked was 
never seriously considered. This is clearly shown by the policy towards 
the indigenous inhabitants. The Trans-Caspian Railway, however, did 
imply a definite strategic menace to India, though its purpose was to 
facilitate the subjugation of the Turkoman tribes who threatened 
Russian coiitrol in Turkistan. Therefore the international centre of 
interest moved from Tashkent, where the Rusaan control had already 
existed for more than a decade, to Turkmenistan. This implied direat 
still exists to-day, but two factors lessen its urgency. Firsts a h^ 
official in Tashkent told me that die Comintern was inactive in 
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Afghanistan, dnce it was dotriitful of the outcome of a struggle between 
the Central A^n Red army and an eifident European odumn. This 
struggle, it was considered, might be produced by an advance of Com' 
munist ideology into Afghanistan. During my journey I formed die 
same doubtful estimate of the Red army’s boastoi efHdency. The main 
reason for this is that the army is used as an internal propaganda agent; 
consequently it suffers from a diversity of political ideas which would 
affect ia efficiency in the field. Secondly, the expansionist policy which 
has replaced the sporadic imperialism of the Czarist Government is not 
dependent on military force, but upon the dissemination of revolutionary 
ideas. This purpose is definitely facilitated by the adjacent position of 
the Communist and non-Communist territory, and would be hindered 
by military interference. Chinese Turkistan is therefore more suitable 
than Afghanistan. The centre of interest, therefore, in Central Asia has 
moved cast, and the menace is given definite urgency by the construction 
of the Turk-Sib Railway, foreshadowing as it does an advance of the 
Soviet power into Chinese Turkistan. 

From the ideological standpoint the line is a far greater success than 
as a commercial enterprise. An agricultural expert told me that it 
avoided the more fertile, and therefore economically more important, 
regions in order to facilitate the construction of branches into Dzun¬ 
garia, the northern part of Chinese Turkistan. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway encouraged trade between outer China and Russia; the Turk- 
Sib is closer, and its political and commercial importance to Chinese 
Turkistan can hardly be overstated. Even now, in the present state of 
the railway, Russia has more than regained the commercial predomi¬ 
nance die held before the war. In addition, under the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment propaganda follows Russian trade. That China is unable to 
protect her provinces is evident from the ease with which Japan 
advanced in Manchuria. 

Communists in Tashkent consider that revoludonary support would 
be forthcoming from many elements of the population on the Chinese 
side of the border. The discontent of the tribes with the Chinese yoke 
could be mobilized, and it is said that the numerous Russian colonists 
are anxious to rejoin their fatherland. The unrest that has been 
smouldering in Chinese Turkistan since the assassination of the com¬ 
petent Governor Yang in ipaS has recently assumed more serious shape. 
The anarchy which threatens there may make Soviet rule preferable to 
no rule, even by those opposed to Communist principles. 

At the present height of missionary favour among Communists 
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there could be no greater magnet than die three hundred mdUons of 
India’s population. Newspapers in Tashkent retail stories of religious 
quarrels there, and advocate a common Communist religion as a solu¬ 
tion. The depressed classes could be given land at the expense of the 
landlords, the newspapers aver. And should the Soviet gain power in 
Chinese Turkistan, the tribes in India’s northern border would be in 
direct contact with the Bolsheviks. The high ranges of Kadimir ofier 
obstacles to the passage of armies, but, before the dissemination of 
propaganda, they are less of a barrier, and, in fact would hinder those 
anxious to check such a traffic. The idea of a Communist menace to 
India may be far-fetched, but even those who ridicule this danger must 
admit that the Bolshevik “ hot gospellers ” arc notoriously expert at 
adapting their sermons to suit the immediate needs of any section of the 
community at odds with authority. In addition, they must admit that 
the existence of the Soviet principle of government in Chinese Turkistan, 
fundamentally opposed to that of the British in India, might fan any 
smouldering discontent among the frontier tribes between the two. 
Those who have the welfare of India and the British Empire at heart 
would righdy watch the advance of the Soviet power into Chinese 
Turkistan with considerable misgiving. 


In the discussion, in which Mr. Rose and others took part. Sir 
Bernard Pares said: I was very interested in two points Mr. Goldman 
made in his excellent lecture. The first is the extraordinary charm of 
Siberia, and its tremendous natural advantages. It is truly a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey. When I went there I realized at once how 
much healthier it was and how much better the climate was than that 
of Petersburg. The people who went, many of them political prisoners, 
many of them adventurous and independent spirits who found Russia 
intolerable, are as Mr. Goldman has described them. But what I find 
specially interesting is the fact that the causes which populated Siberia 
are greater in present-day Russia dian they have been for many years 
past. At the present moment Russia is going throuj^ a tremendous 
crisis, the struggle between compulsion and fluidity. We ate apt in 
England to think of Russian aff^rs in terms of our own political life 
and of Parliamentary government, but the predominant factor in Russia 
is at present “ fluidity.” In the last six months all Soviet legislation 
has dealt with “ fluidity.” The term may seem a vague onc^ but its 
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results have been concr^ enough. It is “ fluidi^ ’’ dtat made Iberia 
Russian; it is “ fluidity ” that created the Cossacks. 

To qualify one dting that Mr. Goldman said, I want to point out 
that the process which he has described in European Russia extends to 
the very east of Siberia, as is witnessed by reports recently received by 
us. The agriculture of Russia is being destroyed; that is to say, the 
people are quitdng agriculture because it no longer feeds them. They 
are making their way to the nearest factories even in Siberia. 

Except in the sense of business, the Siberians have nothing to do 
with polidcs. Siberia was made by individuals; it is essendally indi¬ 
vidualist, not Communist. 

I would emphasize what Mr. Goldman said about the effect which 
Siberia may have on the course of affairs in Russia, in which at the 
moment there is a very big crisis. 

Crops in European Russia are failing. There is now famine in the 
Ukraine. On the other hand, we find serfdom such as we have never 
seen before. As a result, Russia is not likely to be able to export grain, 
and, if she cannot export, the Government cannot keep its trade balance 
or buy what is necessary to the second Five Year Plan. Under the 
circumstances, orders were sent round to factories to scrudnize and 
criticize foreign machinery. This could enable it to find excuses for 
not paying and to blame it on to the foreigner. 

Sir Denison Ross: It has been extremely interesting to hear of 
Siberia from somebody who has just visited the country. It is curious 
when we look on the flood of invasions from east to west to notice how 
few of them reached Europe: except for the Huns under Attila, and 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century, they all turned south on reach¬ 
ing the Oxus. Mr. Bosworth Goldman tells us that the Russians are 
building flats in Central Asian cities. It is interesting to recall that 
when the Mongols overran Western Asia they erected tents outside the 
towns because they could not bear to live in the houses. 

It was the capture of Astrakhan in the middle of the sixteenth 
century that opened up Siberia to the Russians. Until that time Mongol 
power was strong enough to hold its own against all outside states. 

It is difificult to know how to treat the Russian problem of to-day. 
When I was in India I was accustomed to think on the conventional 
lines of strategic railways and frontier states. It all seemed quite simple, 
although there was a constant dispute as to whether the Fordgn Office 
in London or the Foreign Office in India understood these problems 
better. Now it is like pitting your brains against a fog. Great Britain 
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is itspomible for India, and it seems to me dtat nothing has changed 
more dian the relations between England and Russia. Qmventional 
diplomacy seems to have given way to silent watchfulness. 

I am sure we are all most grateful to Mr. Goldman for coming here 
to g^ve us the results of his journey. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
IN SIAM 

By W. a. graham 

Qd May 30 Mr. W. A. Graham lectured to the Royal Central Asian Socie^, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd in the Chair. In introducing Mr. Graham, the Chak- 
man congratulated the Society on hearing a lecture bom one who had spent thirty 
years in Siam, serving in many capacities, enjoying the friendship of the Siamese, 
and who was, moreover, the authm of the standard work on that country, Siam. 

A bout eleven months ago some little interest was arousoi 
here and elsewhere in Europe by the announcement of a revo¬ 
lutionary outbreak in Siam. The first hint of trouble was con¬ 
tained in a vague telegram sent home by a German flying-woman who 
had left the Bangkok aerodrome immediately after the outbreak, and it 
was not until some days later that censored telegrams from The Times 
correspondent in Bangkok, and others, began to come through, 
gradually making it known that a coup-d'iut had indeed been effected 
but that no loss of life had occurred, that the king was sail on his 
throne and that a new government had been peacefully set up. 

In due course private letters and local newspapers came to hand, 
from which it was possible for persons knowing Siam and its people to 
reconstruct the drama that had been enacted there, and to form an 
estimate of the probable reactions of the Siamese nation to the new 
conditions confronting it 

Later in the year this Society very kindly invited me to speak on dte 
simation, and, having by then heard a good deal of detail and, as I 
thought, got the poiudon fairly sized up, I accepted the inviudon. But, 
foregathering with a number of people connected with Siam at a social 
hincdon in November, my confidence was shaken by a multiplicity of 
rumours I heard then; of the tottering weakness of the new govern¬ 
ment; of the fury of frustrated extremists, and their determination to 
push on through bloodshed and confiscation to communism; and of 
the hi^ probability of impending disruption of the State, either by 
internecine strife or by fordgn intervention. 

Such forebodings, though emanating chiefly from officials, active or 
retired, in agony about their salaries and pensions, and from men of 
business anxious for tiieir trade and investments, could not well be dis- 
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regarded. Some of the croakers were very recently from Siim, and it 
seemed possible that these might be repeating echoes from some real 
inside information veiled by the censor from the outside world. It was 
borne in upon me that, to maW any definite pronouncement regarding 
the situation while it was possibly still very fluid, would be to risk com¬ 
mitting a faux pas, as it were, to the possible embarrassment of Siamese 
interests, of this Society and perhaps also of myself. 

I therefore represented the position to the Society, and your Com¬ 
mittee very kindly cancelled the lecture and expressed a hope that I 
might be able to deliver it at a later date when the outlook had become 
clearer. 

Since then six months have passed, during which time the forces 
making for stability in Siam have gained much ground, and the horrid 
rumours of November have been falsified. I have recendy been in 
Siam for about a month, and have made a close study of the situadon 
on the spot. I met a great number of Siamese of every shade of 
opinion, as well as the chief European advisers of the Government. I 
have, in fact, been well soaked in Siamese polidcs, and feel that 1 may 
now venture to tell the story of the recent movement there, to describe 
the actual situadon, and to haxard a guess at the future, without much 
fear of embarrassing anybody. 

At the risk of trying your padence I must go back a litde way along 
the well-worn path of Siamese modern'history, because a glimpse into 
the past is essential to a proper understanding of the present. 

Before 1850, as regards knowledge of the outside world and of what 
we have been wont to call “Western Enlightenment,” there was 
nothing to choose between Siam and the other countries of Further 
India. In common with Burma, Anam, Malaya, and the rest, she was 
a nation of peasant culdvators, ruled by an intensely proud and sensi- 
dve autocrat in accordance with the precepts of Oriental despodsm of 
the tradidonal sort. Like the others, Siam was becoming involved in 
the meshes of European expansion in the Far East and, like the others, 
disdainful of the detested white foreigners and of the power behind 
their persistent penetradon, she was floundering with convuldons of 
outraged pride alternating with evasive wrigglings, towards the catas¬ 
trophe that, sooner or later, robbed all t^se others of their inde¬ 
pendence. 

But in 1851 chance brou^t to the throne a prince of mature age 
who for twenty years had watched the signs of the times from t^ 
shelter of a monastery and had realized the permanence of the foreign 
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incubus and the necessity for teaching die people to bear with its evib 
and to profit by any advanuges that might be extracted from it. Eariy 
in his reign he entered inm a treaty of Iriendship and commerce widi 
England and later made similar arrangements with the U.S.A. and die 
Powers of Europe. And by these and other means he placated the 
ravening foreigner and set his country on a line that brought it| not 
without much wavering and stumbling, to ultimate internationai 
security and commercial prosperity. 

It will be well to remembn that in so acting the king went entirely 
against the sentiments of his people, who, if left to themselves, would 
most certainly have wrought their own destruction by condnuing to 
kick against the foreign pricks. 

King Chulalongkorn, who succeeded in 1868, gave himself with the 
utmost devotion to the cultivation of good foreign relations and to 
internal improvements, and, before he died, after a reign of forty-two 
years, had the satisfaction of knowing that dangerous foreign complica¬ 
tions had become practically things of the past, that the condition of 
the people had improved out of all knowledge, and that the nation 
fully recognized the good genius of the Royal House and regarded it 
with unqualified respect and affection. 

The eldest son of King Chulalongkorn and his first Queen succeeded 
in 1910 and reigned fifteen years. He continued the consolidation of 
foreign affairs, in which he was very successful, but in matters con¬ 
cerning internal welfare he was remiss, allowing the reins of power 
to fall into the hands of Court favourites to such an extent that the 
authority of his Ministers was undermined and many of the adminis¬ 
trative institutions so carefully nurmred by his father degenerated into 
mere instruments of corruption and extortion. The favourites found 
pretexts to increase the already large privy purse, and when these failed 
to satisfy their rapacity they abused the royal power to override the 
fiscal laws and raid the State resources. At the same time the per¬ 
nicious example of those in high places set up extravagant ideas of 
the standard of living and a period of reckless expenditure set in, which 
continued until a failure of the rice-crop, of unprecedented magnitude, 
found the people depleted of reserves and plunged them into indigence 
and discontent. 

To the mind of the unsophisticated Siamese peasant his monarch is 
not only the sole proprietor of everything in the kingdom, but is also 
its ordained guardian, whose business it is, as such, to protea it from 
all trouble, whether’due to natural or supernatural causes. Hence he 
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must be abk to conduct it to victory in war, to provide good laws and 
enforce them, and to secure, by leading a well-ordered Kfe and by d» 
magic of properly conduaed ceremonial, the benevolence of the un¬ 
seen powers that so closely affect human destiny. Consequentiy the 
troubles that now overtook Siam, including the enfeebled administra¬ 
tion, failure of crops and even a severe epidemic, were attributed by 
about 97 per cent, of the population to some sort of diortcoming in the 
occupant of the throne. But they found no fault with the system, 
merdy supposing that the King had by some misfortune mislaid his 
magic, and that when it should please fate to remove him, they would 
find happiness again in a successor in full possession of the god-like 
benevolence and power of thdr andent tradition. 

But the remaining 3 per cent, of the people, the educated, emanci¬ 
pated, almost wholly official dass, while also regarding the King as 
the cause of the national malaise, were less inclined to submit to cir¬ 
cumstance. With these children of modernity the magic of kingship 
was rather at a discount, and towards the end of the reign they were 
secretly considering the expediency of some degree of partidpation by 
others besides the King in the responsibilities of government. And in 
1925, as discontent increased, the discussion of democratic institutions 
crept into the light, and the newspapers, moving warily at first, opened 
thdr columns to articles and correspondence on the application of 
liberal prindples to Siam; and printed some good and sound reasoning 
and a lot of frothy and ill-considered nonsense. 

It had, of course, been recognized from the first that an important 
factor in emandpation along Western lines must be education by 
Western methods. Chulalongkorn as a child imbibed the dements of 
an English education from a governess engaged for him by his father, 
and, after he came to the throne, he devoted much care to the instruc¬ 
tion of his young brothers and half-brothers, and later to that of his 
sons and nephews. Some of his brothers and nearly all his sons and 
nephews were sent to school in England, afterwards spedaUzing in die 
armies and navies and in the law, medical, engineering, and other tech¬ 
nical schools of various European countries; and these, on returning 
home, entered the Government service, where, being numerous, th^ 
filled most of the higher-paid posts. At the same time a few specially 
chosen sons of commoners about the Court were sent to school abroad 
at the royal expense, and when, about 1890, education was systematized 
under a Department of State (with the aid of the late Sir Rtdiert 
Morant), the annual selection of a considerable number of boys to 
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go abroad became a fiaed imtitution. At firK| nearly all dtete gomti'- 
ment-«ubud<^ students went to England, but later, vdien polidcs 
seemed to demand a more cosmc^xditan attitude, some were sent m 
Italy, Germany, U^.A., and ultimately, as relations with the traditional 
enemy in^>roved, to France. The lads, of a good intdligence and quidt 
in the uptake, naturally compared the insututions with which they 
came in contact with those of their own country. In Chulalongkorn’s 
time, being few in number, widely scattered and dominated by the 
princely element, they prudently kept to themselves such conclusions 
as they drew to the disadvantage of their rulers, and allowed them to 
wither sooner or later from want of nourishment; but during the next 
reign the supply of princely students began to run short, while that of 
commoners grew exceedingly, and societies were formed which drew 
the youths together, when, in the discussion of every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, the condition of home affairs was certainly not forgotten. Things 
seemed to be going not too well with the fatherland, and intense argu¬ 
ments were held as to what ought to be done about it. Most clung to 
the time-honoured Despotic System, advocating various, and some of 
them quite wonderful, reforms; but a few there were, and these chiefly 
students in France, who had convinced themselves with endless talk 
and a strong, indigestible diet of red literature, that their compatriots, 
living under a despotism, could not possibly be other than misgoverned, 
downtrodden, and enslaved; and for these enthusiasts nothing short of 
a dean sweep of Absolutism and the establishment of a very limited 
monarchy, or even a republic, would suffice. 

These last, though on their return to Siam they dropped into the 
lesser Government offices for which they had been trained like the rest, 
kept alive their subversive ideas by secret meetings and propaganda, 
and awaited a time when some administrative or social crisis might 
give them a chance to try out those ideas in public. In 1925 things 
were so unsetded that their opportunity seemed to be approaching, but 
in the autumn of that year the King died, and the murky plitical 
atmosphere was cleared by the accession of his only surviving full 
brother. His Majesty King Prajadpk, whom God preserve. 

Before his accession the new King had considered deeply the 
problems presented by Absolutism, and had arrived definitely at the 
oontiusion that the magic inspiration of an exclusive omniptence could 
not be relied on to surmount the difficulties and unravel the intricacies 
of govermnent and administradon in accordance with nuxlern ideas. 
In fatx, that whatever might have been the case in the simple days of 
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old, it was no longer advantageous, either bx the peofde or ihe King, 
that the sole responsibility for the public welfare diould rest on the 
shoulders of one individual. Ideas of a Constitution had occupied him, 
only to be set aside as impracticable until such dme as the political 
darkness of the general public could be lightened. Something, how¬ 
ever, he could do, and very soon after his accession he appointed a 
Supreme Council of five of his nearest relatives to assist him with tiieir 
advice, and to share, in a measure, in the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment. It has been observed by some, very shrewdly as I think, that 
this constituted an actual revolution, being, in fact, no less than a ucit 
abandonment of the principle of Absolutism. The idea of the Supreme 
Council gave general satisfaction, as all the princes appointed had held 
office under King Chulalongkorn, and, it was presumed, were imbued 
with the spirit of his genius. 

And so the reign started under good auspices; the efficiency of the 
State services was speedily restored, a rigid public and private economy 
was enforced by the King’s precept and example, and four excellent har¬ 
vest years, following the accession, restored the finances, reanimated 
trade, and swelled the wad of currency-notes in the farmer’s betel-box. 
Peace and contentment prevailed, and the nation rejoiced once more 
in a sovereign endowed with all the virtues. 

But the King continued to ponder a Constitution, and how, with 
the material available—^namely, a confident but inexperienced educated 
class and an ignorant, gullible peasantry—to construct a democratic 
system at ail likely to assure the public welfare. At the end of five 
years, though nothing absolutely concrete had been evolved, he had 
made up his mind as to what he wanted: to grant a franchise and a 
parliament, with reservations enabling him to guide and control the 
first steps in democracy, relaxing his hold by degrees as the people 
gained political experience. 

That was the situation when, in 1931, the depression that had been 
spreading through the world struck Siam with devastating force, and 
brought the period of well-being to a sudden end. The market for 
rice, tin, teak, and other exports broke disastrously, ready money 
vanished, and all sorts of trouble fell upon the people, who once more 
began to look askance at their rulers, more especially at the prinedy 
Supreme Council on whom, when the King’s too frequent ill-health 
necessitated, the task of governing devolved. And soon the Conndl 
found itsdf in a maze of difficult problems, to solve which it explored 
many avenues, but all unfortunamly in wrong directions. Ill-advised 
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new whidi produced little money were imposed upon die wroi% 
people to support the failing revenues, and this intensified the discon¬ 
tent. ESorts were made to manipulate commodity prica which Mled 
conspicuously. Then England went ofi the gold standard, and though 
Siam had always been linked to sterling, the Supreme Coundl decided 
to stay on, and by that error of judgment dislocated fordgn trade and 
compromised the Treasury reserves. In fact, the Supreme Council 
bungled things, and so lost the public confidence. His Majesty now 
took a strong line of his own. He remitted as far as possible the extra 
taxation that bad fallen on the poorer classes, provided assistance for 
farmers, decreed an immediate return to sterling, and increased the 
burdens of the upper class, hitherto the most lightly taxed part of the 
community. He also ordered reductions of all official salaries, and, not 
for the first time, surrendered a large part of his own privy purse. 
These measures somewhat mitigated, but of course could not altogether 
banish, the ill-effects of the world depresdon. They failed to allay the 
general discontent. 

Meanwhile the small confederacy of the revolutionary-minded 
began again to fish in these troubled waters. Meetings were held and 
schemes were concocted, and though, of course, the utmost secrecy 
was sworn to, it got about before long that some sort of an outbreak 
was impending. Indeed, on at least one occasion of public ceremonial 
early in 1932, the Bangkok populace went forth in the morning in full 
and fearful expectation that before nightfall some undefined but dread¬ 
ful catastrophe would have overtaken the city. 

But though no overt action took place,' the conspirators were 
seriously at work. They numbered about thirty all told, two-thirds 
being junior civil officials and the rest military and naval officers. 
Their leaders were Luang Pradit Manodarm, a French-educated legal 
official, and Colonel Phaya Bahol, Assistant Inspector-General of the 
Army; the first a red communist and the second reddish but not a 
communist. They dcdded after long discussion to attempt a coup- 
d'itat to establish a sort of a constitudonai monarchy; not the kind of 
thing the King had in mind, but an arrangement by which the monarch 
should be bereft of all inidadve, and all power vested in an Assonbly, 
apparently free but actually packed, under cover of which they them- 
adves would rule on ultra-democradc principles. 

They were aware that the King was again at work upon his Con- 
sdtudon, that it had been drafted and only awaited the approval of 
the Supreme Council and other advisers to be put into tSext They 
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realized that this might ctmceivaUy happen at any moment, and that, 
if it did, their chanre of securing power would be gone. Hia^ in 
fact, a race was now on between die King and themselves, and that 
they must win it or go under. 

Immediate action was necesnry. 

More dsan one of the military conspirators were officers of some 
standing, and these, moving with die utmost caudon, gaimvl the con¬ 
nivance of a few others, those responsible for the machine-gun, 
armoured-car, and tank secuons of the Bangkok garrison, and for one 
or two war vessels. The cadets of the military college were easily 
won over to the adventure. With this badting Pradit and party pre¬ 
pared to take the country by surprise, and to forestall the King’s con- 
sdtution by their own much more drasdc arrangement. 

At the beginning of June the very efficient Chief of Police sub¬ 
mitted to the Prince President of the Supreme Council, who was also 
Minister for the Interior, a complete list of the tevoludonary plotters, 
and warned him that they were about to take acdon; but the prince 
gave no orders for interference, perhaps because, seeing that the list 
contained no more than thirty more or less inconspicuous names, he 
thought it might be as well to let them fire off their probably harmless 
squib and so convict themselves of treason beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The conspirators speedily became aware that their names were 
known, and that they remained at large only at the pleasure of the 
prince, and therefore that their personal safety now depended on the 
immediate execudon and success of their coup. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. 

The King was recruidng his health at Hua-Hin, the popular seaside 
resort; the chief of the navy was at sea; the head of the army, with 
his staff, was inspeedng the troops in the interior; and the officer com¬ 
manding the Bangkok garrison was also absent On the evening 
of June 23 the Chief of Police reported to the President of the Coundl 
that he had posidve informadon that an outbreak was arranged for 
the next day and that the first action of the plotters would be to secure 
the person of the prince himself. His Royal Highness again dHined 
to move. Very early next morning, acting under orders, ap- 

parendy from headquarters, the machine-gun, armoured-car, and tank 
secdons moved out and took poddon round the square outside die 
Throne Hall and on the roof of that imposing building, to tdke part, 
it was said, in the repulse of a sham aerial attack. At the same dme 
the other troops of the garrison marched unarmed into dbe square and 
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fonned up to witness the operauons. When sdl were in place an 
individual striped forward and, in the face of die astonished troops 
and onloc^ers, proclaimed the revolution, and added that the least 
sign of (^^sition would be die signal for a ctevastation by the tntchine- 
guns, annoured-cars, and tanks, of which the military cadets, how 
thoroughly enjoying themsdves, had taken over control. 

In complete silence a manifesto was read, full of slanderous matter 
against the entire royal family and its adherents; a cruel and rapacious 
class, it said, habitually battening on the people, monopolizing the 
highest offices of the State and demanding from the masses an un¬ 
qualified submission and obedience, which its effete members had none 
of them at any time done anything to deserve. The nation was called 
upon to cast out all princes and have done with the shameful sub¬ 
servience of the past; to unite in a great People’s Party, and to entrust 
the government to that party, when they could count upon justice for 
all, no taxes, absolute freedom, and perpetual peace and happiness. 

While this proclamation was being made, motor lorries containing 
armed men visited the houses of the most important princes and other 
high officials, who were surprised in their beds, subjected to consider¬ 
able rudeness and humiliation, and brought to the Throne Hall, where 
they were incarcerated as hostages whose lives depended on the com¬ 
plete submission of die city to the revolution. 

The coup had succeeded almost beyond hope I The people, para¬ 
lyzed by the thought of the revered hostages, would make no move¬ 
ment. The country was for the moment at the feet of Pradit and his 
dny gang. But no time was to be lost in consolidating the position. 
Two things were of vital importance. The King’s acquiescence in the 
idle prescribed for him must be obtained, and the continuity of the 
administration must be secured; for the revolutionaries knew that 
should tile King fly or resist, or should the administration fall into 
chaos, their plans would be wrecked dther by an infuriattd population 
or by intervention to protect foreign interests, in which latter case the 
autonomy of the State might be lost. Armed parties were therefore 
sent without delay to keep all the State departments quiet and at work, 
and Pradit himself left in a warship to deal with the King at Hua-Hin. 

Hie railways and telegraphs had been seized, but the King had 
heard of the outbreak from the Chief of the Air Feaxe, who sent him 
a report, placed an aeroplane at his disposal and asked for orders. 
His Majesty was therefore prepared for his visitor, and when he arrived 
received him with absolute calm. Pradit brusquely explained the pon- 
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turn, presented copies of the manifesto and the provinonal conststution, 
and demanded the King’s recognition of the revolution and toimedtate 
return to Bangkok under his escort. 

One may ^ permitted to admire the courage, dignity, and dedsion 
with which His Majesty met this most trying situation. He had but to 
send an order to his Air Force for the revolutionaries to receive short 
shrift, but he knew that such ah order meant certain blooddied and 
probably the deaths of his relatives and friends now in the Throne 
Hall, as well as the possible jeopardizing of foreign interests and inter¬ 
vention from outside. After deep reflection he intimated that, in the 
interests of the peace that must at all costs be preserved, he would 
accept the revolution as a fait accompli. 'That, having for long been 
anxious to place the government on a constitutional basis, he would 
not now refuse a Constitution because the movement for it had come 
from others than himself—but he added that the Constitution of which 
he would approve was not the provisional document now before him. 
His Majesty continued that he would go to Bangkok at his own time 
and in his usual manner, that he would take action to ensure peaceful 
conduct of the government in accordance with the provisional Constitu¬ 
tion, and would then await the production of a Constimtion to which 
he could conscientiously commit the nation, failing which production 
in reasonable time, he would reconsider his attitude with regard to the 
whole position. 

With this rather cold comfort Pradit returned to Bangkok, whither 
the King proceeded later by train. Immediately afterwards, in a series 
of Decrees, the Supreme Council was abolished, all the ministers were 
removed from office, and princes were placed beyond politics, though 
not beyond the holding of official rank below that of minister. 
At the same time the public were informed that an Assembly of the 
People's Representatives, provided for in the Provisional Constitution 
and consisting of the revolutionaries and some new adherents, seventy 
members in all, would take over the government, while the administra¬ 
tion would be conducted by a People’s Executive Committee set up in 
place of the former Cabinet of ministers and responsible to the 
Assembly. 

Hie peace was not broken, but the situation remained tense. To 
outward seeming the King was entirely in the hands of die revolution¬ 
aries, and die prospect of government by a group of irre^nsible young 
hotheads, full of half-boiled socialist ideas, inspired no sort of coi& 
dence in the public or in those in charge of foreign interests. 
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But BOW Piadit cook aa important st^. Withcmt any waminj 1 m 
summoned before him diree men whose reputatioas for intelligence 
and probity were of the highest amongst all classes, Siamese and 
foreign. A judge of the High Court, the Under'Seaetary for Fordgn 
Affairs and an ex-Minister of Education. Modest men who had con- 
nstently held aloof from the entanglements of politics. And these he 
persuaded, not without a hint of compulsion, to join him and assume 
the guidance of the administration in the interests of the public peace. 
Two were sworn of the People’s Executive Committee and appointed 
Ministers of Finance and Foreign affairs respectively, the formu being 
also made Chairman of the Committee. The third was made Presi* 
dent of the Assembly of People’s Repiescntadves. 

It was thought by some that this step betokened a change in Pradit’s 
politics, but such was not the case, his opinions remaining com¬ 
munist as before. The move was forced upon him by the necessity of 
the moment, and it is to be supposed that he counted on the devotion 
of his followers, his powers of persuasion, and the greatness of the 
cause in which he implicitly believed, to maintain a safe majority in 
the Assembly for the realization of his objects. 

The soothing effect on the public was marked, and soon the peace 
seemed assured, whereupon the captives in the Throne Hall were 
liberated on taking oath not to work against the revoludon. The less 
important were released first, and in a few days none were left but the 
ex-President of the Supreme Council, who presented a special diffi¬ 
culty. This prince, the highest personage in the land after the King, 
had been roughly used and mortally offended at the moment of the 
coup-d'itat, and now refused to make any sort of capituladon. It was 
manifestly impossible to set him free; it was equally impossible to keep 
him bound; his removal by death was not to be thought of. After 
much cogitadon it was conveyed to him that if he cared to travel 
abroad, facilides would be provided for his departure. He expressed 
himself anxious to go, and left in a few days with his family. 

The Assembly now got to work and, fu^er to increase public con¬ 
fidence, four more men of high standing were invited to join the 
Government and' accept posidons, as Ministers of Defence, jusdee. 
Agriculture, and the Interior. Also the President of the Assembly of 
People’s Representadves was made Minister of Public instruedon (an 
immensely popular appointment). These Ministers were not mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee and had no votes in the Assembly. 
Nor was it, in fact, proposed that riiey should have a free hand in 
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their respective ministries, ht Soviet committees were set up to the De¬ 
partments to guard against autocratic tendencies, and die Chiefo sOon 
found that their authority was to be merely nominal. But diey were 
astute men who knew their countrymen. Hiey sat tight, and had not 
long to wait before personal influence, diplomacy, and what not, 
secured them enough support in their committees to enable them to 
get things done more or less in accordance with their wishes, and to 
resist the rapacious nepotism and the often ridiculous demands of 
some of the young communist members. 

For the next few months, while the Assembly of the People’s 
Representatives was occupied with flatulent orations and Utopian reso- 
ludons concerning manufactured wrongs, a subcommittee of the 
People’s Execudve was at work on the draft of a National Cktnsdtu- 
don. And since, to ensure the royal acceptance, the King must be 
fully cognisant of every detail of the work, and because he could only 
deal with individuals who were not persona ingrata, the subcommittee 
had to consist chiefly of the newly coopted statesmen, all of them at 
heart King’s men; wherefore it naturally followed that, when the draft 
was completed, though according with the main principles of the Pro¬ 
visional Constitution, it resembled in many respects the draft His 
Majesty had been considering at the moment of the coup-d'itat. 

While the drafting was in progress there had been some heart¬ 
searching amongst the members of the Assembly. Age-old instincts of 
loyalty are not easy to discard, especially when popular opinion is all 
the other way. The advice, arguments, and warnings of die respected 
seniors in charge of ministries had had some effect. A few of the 
young members had begtm to doubt their own efficiency, others to fear 
that they might after all be backing a loser, and most to feel that the 
indignities they had cast upon the Royal Family constituted, to say die 
least, an injudicious move. Therefore when, about four months after 
the coup-d'itat, the Chairman of the People’s Executive, as head of the 
subcommittee, presented his draft to the Assembly, there were few 
who cared to offer much opposition to its many points of difference 
from their Provisional Constitution. After all, dieir main objects had 
been secured; the powers of the throne, though wider than they had 
intended, were distinedy limited; a franchise and an ^ted Assraably, 
though safeguarded from the possibility of extremist getrymanderiag, 
was assured; princes were removed from politics and the holding of 
minismrial office. So why worry about die rest? MoivOVvr, die King, 
by his patience, tact, and diplomacy, had certainly averted {HiUic com- 
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motion and »ltdped die {dotten out of what mig^t have become a 
very ti^t place for them. In a word, the draft wai adopted with 
acclamation and a wave of reviving sentiment for the 'Dirone swept 
the extrrrnists for the moment out of sig^t. 

A few days later (and this must have cost Pradit something) die 
conspirators of June 24 appeared in a body before His Majesty, bearing 
flowers indicative of contrition, and publicly withdrew the remarks in 
their manifesto against the royal family, admitting their untruth and 
apologizing for the offence given therdiy. The King, after impressing 
upon them the enormity of their error in pretending for a moment 
that his Royal House had ever been other than the good genius of 
Siam, was pleased to accept the apology as removing a formidable 
obstacle to the frank co-operation of all parties for the good of the 
State. 

On December 10 His Majesty, surrounded by a glittering throng of 
princes. Foreign Representatives, and high civil and military officials, 
received die National Consdtudon from the Chief of the People’s 
Executive Committee, signed it and scaled it while massed bands 
played the nadonal anthem, and handed it to the President of the 
Assembly of the People’s Rcpresentadvcs, whp carried it out on a 
golden salver and held it up in the sight of a vast and cheering mul- 
dtude. 

The news of the giving of the Consdtudon was received in the pro¬ 
vincial towns with fireworks and patriodc speeches from leading local 
officials, when the peasantry, though failing to understand exactly what 
it was all about, accepted it with loud cheers since it bore the royal 
signature. 

It is impossible to discuss here the details of the Consdtudon. Suffice 
it to say that it is as simple, well-constructed, straightforward, and com¬ 
prehensive as such a document can well be, and that it would not dis¬ 
credit the statesmen of any country. It is divided into four main 
parts, dealing with the King’s Majesty, the Legislature, the Execudve, 
and the Judiciary; and clearly sets forth the powers, dudes, and privi¬ 
leges of the monardb, the People, and those holding office under the 
State. TTie Asrembly of the People’s Representatives is renamed the 
National Assembly (a single chamber), while the People’s Execudve 
Cmnmittee becomes the State Council, remaining, as before, responsible 
to the Assembly. Freedom of opinion of all persons seeking election 
m the Assendily is assured. Pending a general election, the individuals 
who constituted the Assembly of Ae People’s Representatives were 
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renominated to the National Assembly, and all Ministers became mem¬ 
bers of the State Council. 

After the coup-d^itot many young men of the official class, not all 
acting from purely altruistic motives, had rallied round Luang Pradit 
and his band, and a great People’s Association had been started, at the 
meetings of which much hot air was released on the subjects of 
“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the “ Sacred Rights of Man,” and so 
forth. To many of these the National Constitution came as something 
of a cold douche, damping them down to distinctly more moderate 
views, while in the Assembly itself similar effects of the new order 
became apparent, some members forming themselves into a small 
moderate party, while others wobbled between left and right. In the 
State Council the moderates soon had a permanent majority. It may 
be supposed that Luang Pradit was not too pleased with this mrn of 
affairs, for it seemed that he had risked his life and incurred the odium 
of disturbing the public peace, only to facilitate the realization of the 
King’s conception of a Constitution. Whether or not he felt his posi¬ 
tion weakening was known only to himself, but he certainly stuck to 
his guns, and the country awaited his next move with curiosity and 
some anxiety. He gave no outward sign until about the middle of 
February, when, apparendy to test the feeling of the Assembly, he let 
fall a remark during a debate which seemed to indicate that the expro¬ 
priation of private property to the State was one of the planks in his 
platform. The remark was at once taken up, was forcefully objected 
to by a prominent member, and a serious quarrel broke out. The 
parties rallied round the principals, argument gave place to threats of 
violence, papers and other missiles flew about, and the sitting broke up 
in confusion. 

The news of the split in the Assembly spread through the cafutal 
and was shordy followed by rumours of the wildest sort. It was said 
that the real revoludon was only now beginning and that red com¬ 
munism was at hand with bloodshed and robbery. That the King had 
fled I That the King had been assassinated I That the northern provinces 
had broken away and declared independence! 'That the princes were 
preparing a counter-revoludon I That Luang Pradit had been shot I 
And, to make matters worse, irresponsible parties of rough-mannered 
extremists invaded the houses of princes and nobles, demanded in¬ 
formation concerning their property and drove their wives and house¬ 
holds into a state of abject terror. People flocked to the banks to with¬ 
draw their money before it should be confiscated. Machine-guns 
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palled the boulevards by day and the clattering of cavalry squadrons 
disturbed the nighty and nobody could discover whether theK forces 
were intended to protect or to terrify the puldic. 

Phaya Bahol, the chief military ally of Pradit and hitherto his 
devoted supporter, had now become Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and was taking his duties very seriously. He did not sympathize with 
die more extreme views of his friend, but had always hop^ diat these 
would moderate with time and that a compromise might be arrived at 
between them. Now, however, he realiz^ that this was not to be; 
that Pradit's mind was fixed, and that if not checked he would shordy 
be setung the country in a blaze. Bahol consulted with the Minister 
of Defence and the State Council, and the upshot was an order to all 
soldiers and sailors of all ranks to resign from the People’s Associadon, 
and to take no further part in politics, but to stand prepared to guard 
the King and the State against any disturbance of the peace from what¬ 
ever source it might threaten. This was a severe blow to Pradit, and 
it was shordy followed by another in the form of a similar order to all 
civU officials. Thus the People’s Association was deprived of prac- 
dcally all its educated members and became for polidcal purposes a 
thing of naught. 

The orders did much to revive public confidence. The ugly rumours 
died down, the run on the banks stopped, and life returned almost to 
the normal. 

The State Council, with its majority of moderates, was little affected 
by the trouble in the Assembly, but condnued to funcdon steadily, and, 
except for occasional fretful outbreaks from its extremist minority, con¬ 
ducted the affairs of the State much on the old lines. Pradit, who had 
never aspired to ministerial or other high official rank, sat in the 
Council on a back bench, brooding and silent. 

But he still dominated the National Assembly, and, finding he could 
do nothing with the Council, decided that the Assembly should exercise 
its powers under the Consdtudon to force his communisdc schemes 
upon the Council and the country. He had prepared a pamphlet set¬ 
ting forth what he called his Economic Plan, which included, amongst 
other things, proposab for the nationalization of land, labour and 
industry, collective farming, and the substitution of tickets or ration 
cards for money wages. He marshalled his supporters and (by threats 
of violence, it was said) secured the adhesion of some of the wobblers 
and frightened others away. But he could not coerce the small party 
of moderates, the more intdlectual and clear-headed of his quondam 
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But he sdll dominated the Nadonal Assembly, and, finding he could 
do nothing with the Council, decided that the Assembly should exercise 
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ting fctfth what he called his Economic Plan, which included, amongst 
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auocUtt*, and when he pretented hit pam{dilet to die faouae atd de¬ 
manded the adoption of hit Plan, he was stolidly o[^x>sed tbeae la)t> 
Colonel S6ng Suradet, an officer who had organie^ the notary part 
of the eoup-d'itat, attacked the Plan with much vigour, saying that only 
when the State Council accepted it would his opposition cease. The 
pamphlet was formally sent to the Council for consideration and adop¬ 
tion, and in due course was by that body turned down. 

Still convinced that his Plan was the only way to secure the welfare 
of Siam if only her people would see it, Pradit now submitted his 
pamphlet to the King, who returned it with a written criticism that 
remained private, but was understood to intimate that the Plan ap¬ 
peared to be almost pure communism, and that as Siam was entirely 
unfitted for such methods, there was no probability that anything of 
the kind would ever be adopted either by the people or their rulers. 

Pradit’s final resource was to remove the State Councillors (which 
the Assembly could do under the Constitution), and get others ap¬ 
pointed more amenable to his wishes. He decided to propose a vote 
of no confidence, and, to ensure a successful issue, instructed his sup¬ 
porters to go armed to the Assembly. But unfortunately for his career 
as a statesman, he encountered at the entrance a strong military guard, 
posted there with orders to search all members before admitting them 
to the Chamber. Pistols were taken from the pockets of himself and 
ail his friends, and he entered, disgraced and crestfallen, a butt for the 
humour of his opponents. He brought forward his motion, however, 
and demanded that, as provided in the Constitution, a vote should be 
taken upon it at the next sitting of the Assembly. But that sitting has 
not yet been held; for next morning there appeared a Royal Decree, 
countersigned by fourteen State Councillors, in which His Majesty de¬ 
clared the existence of a state of emergency, prorogued the Assembly, 
ordered immediate preparations for a general election, and, departing 
to this extent from the Constitution, added the control of the Legisla¬ 
ture to the duties of the State Council. 

On the same day a law was enacted making the advocacy of com¬ 
munism or any conununistic doctrine an offence punishable with im¬ 
prisonment for ten years, or with fine or with both. 

From the fact that the machinery broke down so soon after the Con¬ 
stitution started, so to speak, on its trial trip, it must not too readily 
be inferred eiffier that the King no longer favours a Constitution or 
that the people are unfitted to have one. For in connection with 
present developments two things of importance must be remembered: 
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4he fira tlut die Constitution is a compromise and not altc^ether as 
die King would have had it if he alone had made it, and the second 
diat the Assembly was not composed of persons elected by die people, but 
consisted of the revoludonaries and their closest assodates, nominimd 
originally by themselves and accepted as part of the compromise, and 
therefore was not in the true sense a consdtudonal Assembly at aU. 

The Royal Decree dissolving the Assembly was dated the first of 
April—an invidious date, perhaps, for us—but for the Siamese a day of 
good augury, as being their New Year’s Day. The state of emergency 
condnues, and will do so until the new Assembly meets after the 
general election, which will be held in October. 

Meanwhile the accuracy of Luang Pradit’s discernment in the 
selection of ministers is shown by the efficiency of the State Council, 
which, having carried bn in spite of severe handicap all through the 
unsetded period, is now conducting the government to the general 
satisfaction. In its temporary capacity of Legislature, the Council has 
quite recently adopted several measures calculated to case the burdens 
of the masses, prominent among which are the successful issue of an 
internal loan of ten million bahtl (,([900,000), the first ever floated in 
Siam, and three enactments adjusting taxation to the shoulders of those 
best able to bear it. 

The general election provides the next problem to be faced and 
speculation is rife concerning it. The electoral law, which did not con¬ 
template an election for a long time to come, restricts the franchise to 
those who have attained to a given standard of education, and provides 
that for the first ten years half the Assembly shall be elected and half 
nominated, by whom is not quite clear; and a standard of education is 
also prescribed for candidates. But since all princes and all officials ate 
now debarred from politics, it does not readily appear whence either 
electors or candidates are to come, educated people outside those cate¬ 
gories being few. But forces are at work on the problem, and doubt¬ 
less a satisfactory solution will be found. It must be found, and it 
mmt be satisfactory if the Constitution is to stand, for the Assepsbly, 
as the rqwsitory of all power, is the keystone of the whole constitu- 
tkmal edifice. 

1110 Assembly having for the moment vanished, it remained to deal 
with its extremist members. There was a feeling that no good purpose 
could be served in proceeding against these men, and, in fact, that it 
waA doubtful if any grounds could be found for doing so. The coup- 
d’itat had been condoned and the advocacy of communistic principles 
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was not a criminal offence at die time when members were engined 
upon it. After some thought it was decided that the party ini^t be 
left to its own devices now that it had been bereft of the power to 
make propaganda, but that, as a precautionary measure, it should be de¬ 
prived of its leader. It was put to Luang Pradit that in the interests of 
all concerned it would be well for him to withdraw for a time and, by 
further study abroad, to endeavour to modify his polidcai creed into 
something that might make him of practical use to the community in 
the, perhaps not too distant, future. The Luang considered the sug¬ 
gestion, accepted it, and retired with his family to France, his spiritual 
home, the Council voting him an income sufficient for his support. 

Not many days ago there appeared in one of our comic papers (I 
think it was The Times), a playfully witty article likening Siam’s 
method of ridding herself of political undesirables to Dogberry’s advice 
to the Watch. That method certainly may have its humorous aspect 
for some of us, but that docs not make it, in this instance, any the less 
a fitting method. For, unlike Dogberry’s “ vagrom person,” Luang 
Pradit is not even presumably a knave. So far as appears, he is a man 
of quite average honesty, afficted unfortunately with a loud-buzzing 
and insistent bee in his bonnet, and it may be said that he has earned 
some consideration from his country, though not in the way he in¬ 
tended, by giving it a shaking up that has done it all the good in the 
world. 

Owing directly to his action, the King stands toniay before his 
people in a light that, but for this trouble, might never have illuminated 
him. A light that reveals His Majesty brave, strong, liberal-minded, 
and a finished diplomat; solely devoted to die interests of his country: 
sacrificing his health, and prepared to give his life to secure the welfare 
of his subjects: the worthy son of a great father. 

Those who have watched and in some degree assisted die evoludqn 
of Siam during the last twenty or thirty years (and by your kind invita¬ 
tion there are a few of us gathered here this afternoon) rannot but 
regret the disappearance from the scene of those stalwart princ«» of the 
Royal Family with whom we were associated in the pidilk service, and 
who did so much for their country’s interests: Devawongse, Chakra- 
bongse, Rabi, Chira, and odiers who died in harness; Narit, Damron^ 
Boribat, Purachatr, Devawongse II., Dhani, swept horn their posts by 
recent events, llie names of these men will long reverberate in Siam, 
and die fact that it is now possible to supply at call teams <A their 
pupils, “ luk sit,” or the offspring of their srisdom, as the Samese say, 
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capable of continuiog theiT work, under diilbent conditions, perhaps, 
but to the same end, supplies at once the monument to their hdiours 
and a bri^t hope for the future of their country. 


Lord Lloyd, in thanking the Lecturer for his extraordinarily interest¬ 
ing account of one of the most remarkable revolutions in history, 
pointed out that a monarchy is infinitely the best form of government, 
provided the King is honesdy working for the good of his people, just 
and tolerant, understanding, strong, and patient. 

Lord Lamington closed the lecture with a short reminiscence of 
Siam and its charms when he visited it thirty years ago. 



ANNIVERSARY LECTURE, 
JUNE 21,1933 

The Right Hon. Lord Lloyd in the Chair. 


AIR POWER IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Bv THE RIGHT HON. SIR PHILIP SASSOON, BART., 
G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 

(Under-Secretary of State for Air.) 

I T is said that it is an ill wind that blows no one any good. Loss of 
voice has deprived Lord Londonderry, the Secretary of State for 
Air, for the time at any rate, of the opportunity, to which I know 
that he was greatly looking forward, of addressing this distinguished 
Society upon a subject to which he is peculiarly fitted to do justice. It 
has also robbed you of the pleasure and advantage of listening to what 
I am sure would have been a most interesting and instructive address. 
But, at the same time, the misfortune of my right hon. friend has 
conferred on me a great and unexpected honour. 

I am very conscious that there must be many among you who 
possess a far more intimate knowledge of general conditions in the 
Middle East than I do. It is all the greater privilege to be permitted to 
address you upon a particular factor there, with which my official duties 
give me some acquaintance—a factor which in the course of the last 
decade or so has been exercising an increasing influence in that part of 
the world and must, for reasons which I shall endeavour to explain, 
continue to do so. 

I have only to add, by way of further preface and apology, that, as I 
am sure you will realize, I have had none too much time to prepare an 
address worthy of the occasion and my theme. If, however, what 1 have 
to say shows obvious signs of hasty preparation, as 1 fear it must, I am 
sure that I can count upon your syn:q>affiy and indulgence. 

Air power, like sea power, has two aspects, the commercial and the 
military. If the hismry of sea power throughout the ages is any guide, 
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it would appear dtat these two aspects are complementary, and that 
neither can exist for long without the other. There is a striking passage 
in Mahan in whidi he illustrates the axiom that sea power u dependent 
upon both commerce and naval strength. 

Discussing the position of England and France at the close of the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1713), he says; " The sea power of 
England, therefore, was not merely in the great navy, with which we 
too commonly and exclusively associate it; France had had such a navy 
in 1688, and it shrivelled away like a leaf in fire. Neither was it in a 
prosperous commerce alone; a few years after the date at which we have 
arrived the commerce of France took on fair proportions; but the first 
blast of war swept it off the seas as the navy of Cromwell had once swept 
that of Holland. It was in the union of the two, carefully fostered, that 
England made the gain of sea power over and beyond all other States.” 

I appreciate that argument based upon analogy has its dangers. Yet 
statesmen in all ages have had to rely, in part at any rate, upon historical 
analogy as a foundation for future policy. That new form of power 
which has come into being as a result of man’s conquest of the air 
cannot afford to ignore the lessons of past experience in the development 
and maintenance of sea power. There are too many resemblances 
between the two. 

Any review of air power in the Middle East must concern itself, 
therefore, both with commercial air routes and with military aviation in 
that most interesting area of the world’s surface. Until the time comes 
when the police definitely and finally replace the Defence Services in the 
realm of international affairs, commercial aviation in the Middle East, as 
elsewhere, cannot be relied upon to prosper permanendy unless it is 
supported by military air forces sufficient to maintain, if challenged, the 
control of the air. On the other hand, in the absence of a prosperous air¬ 
borne omunerce, in which expression 1 include mads, passenger traffic, 
and goods traffic, military air forces must lack one of their most im¬ 
portant functions. 

No one travelling to the Middle East and India by air can fail to 
observe the close connection and close sympathy which exist between 
civil and military aviation in that part of the world. No one can fail to 
be impressed by the fact that civil aviation is still in its very earliest stages 
of development, that a vast future lies before it, and that as it grows its 
dependence upon some system of military air control must become 
stcsuhly greats. 

I want to diow you, if I can, something of what has been accom- 
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pUshed so far, and in doing so make some suggestion what may 
reasonably be expected to happen in the not distant future. Let us 
suppose that we are ourselves starting for an air tour of the Middle East 
and have left Southampton in some great madiine, some commercial 
development of our largest flying boat, on a long sea hop to Gibraltar. 
That iiltimately we shall develop commercial machines capable of flying 
out to India and Australia by a truly all-red route is, I think, catain. 

From Gibraltar h will be another easy step to Malta, which already is 
the headquarters of the British Air Forces in the Mediterranean. 

The Seaplane Station will have developed, without great difficulty, 
adequate facilities for the flying boats of the commercial line, and a 
regular and frequent service will enable those passengers who have the 
time and inclination to stop long enough to make acquaintance with 
that most interesting town of Valetta, so long the rampart between the 
West and the East, the Cross and Crescent. 

Following this route, our next stopping-place is likely to be Alex¬ 
andria, or at any rate its close neighbourhood, where connection will be 
made with the African air route to the Cape. 

The headquarters of the Middle East Command of the Royal Air 
Force are now at Cairo. The military and commercial importance of 
Egypt as the natural point of juncture of our main ttunk air routes to 
the Eastern and African portions of the Empire, as well as by reason of 
the Suez Canal, is such that it is difficult to visualize the time when we 
shall not have to maintain military air forces in this area. They are at 
the present moment, and are likely to be for many years to come, as 
necessary for the maintenance of Egyptian independence as for the safe¬ 
guarding of our communications with South Africa and the Far East. 
British military aeroplanes are a familiar enough sight there, and, for 
the reasons gven, are likely to remain so. The climate of Northern 
Egypt is almost ideal for training, and the oldest and latest efforts of 
man’s creative genius are brought into daily contrast. 

As we are touring for our own pleasure and instruction, we may be 
forgiven if we combine a brief inspection of the dutia of the British air 
units in the Sudan with a glimpse from a new aspect at the fatniliar 
wonders of Egypt. What one loses in the sense of size and mass is 
made up for by the clearness with which is brought out the geumetrical 
exactness of design of these ancient monuments. I need not dwell upon 
the advantage to the mere sightseer of bong aUe to range in the courK 
of a few hours from the Temple of Osiris to Philz, where one can com¬ 
pare die work of the old engineers of Ancient Egypt widi diat of tmr 
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owa engineers of to-day, and from Aswan and Philx to the Great Eodt 
Tem[^ at Abu Sindiel. Going soudi from Wadi Hal&, and crossii^ 
die great eastward bend of the Nik between that stopping-place and 
Abu Hamed, we get a first taste of desert Hying, and have time to resJke 
what operations in such country would be like on foot before we reads 
the vivid contrast which British energy has created at Khartum. 

Khartum is the administrative centre of the Sudan, and the British 
squadron stationed there assists in the policing of a distrkt four riines 
the size of En^and. The type of country varies gready, from open 
sandy scrub in the more northern areas, the haunt of the giraffe, gi'cHe, 
and wildebeeste, to the rivers and vast manhes of the south, where 
ekphants may be found bathing in the pools and movement on foot is 
sometimes quite impossible for anything but elephants. Other wide 
areas are covered by dense forests, and have been opened up, to some 
extent, by quite creditable roads. 

We have had in years not long past considerable trouble in this part 
of the Sudan with the Nuers, a spindle-legged, primitive people clad 
chiefly in a long spear or a big club, and with a natural addiction to 
murder. When they indulge in their natural proclivides at the expense 
of white officials or of peaceful nadvc traders and culdvators, it is the 
obvious duty of the policing power to punish the murderen. The 
difficulty is to catch them, and, undl the aeroplane was brought in to 
help, catching them took many months and considerable expenditure of 
life and money. Our journey towards the sources of the Nik will 

have been worth while if it has done no more than bring home to us 
that the use of our power for police purposes is not confined to the 
problems of ‘Iraq or the North-West Fronder. In many and diverse 
parts of the Empire there is need for such work. 

So far I have emphasized chiefly, but I hope not inexcusably, the 
sightseeing possibilides of air travel. It is a side of commercial air 
transport which is bound to have increasing vogue, and Egypt and die 
Egyptian Air Services are likely to be among the first to reap substantial 
monetary ben^t from it. Now we will set out from Cairo upon 

the other branch of the main trunk route. It is true that for various 
reasons the connecdon has been worked in recent years in various ways. 
But, with the greater range of aeroplanes, many of those reasons will 
disappear, and we may shape the course of our futurisdc journey from 
Cairo to Gaza with confidence that we shall not be straying far from the 
route which will ultimately be followed when the all-red air route to the 
East it a reality. There will, no doubt, be a branch tourist line to 
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Jenualem, and we ourselves are justiikd in viewing from the air some' 
thing of the new prosperity which has sprung up in Paksdne since ww 
took ever the mandate and Great Britain gave its sure guarantee that 
those who planted new orange groves would be allowed thonselves to 
gather their fruit. Or we may turn to the new enterprises which 

security from desert raiders has permitted to spring up along the shores 
of die Dead Sea: the potash works which are turning the Dead Sea 
into a perennial source of fertility and life, or the Rutenberg Works, 
where electricity is produced. 

It took a Roman legion, more or less, along her borders to secure 
Palestine in the old days. I do not propose to suggest what force of 
ground troops, unsupported by aircraft, it would t^e tcnlay. But a 
squadron of aeroplanes and one section of armoured cars centred at 
Amman suffice to give the necessary backing to the locally raised ground 
forces who carry out the normal duties of frontier control. 

Amman, on the borders of Transjordan, is one of those natural 
strategic positions which has kept its importance through recorded 
history. So long as we are responsible for Palestine we are bound to 
hold Transjordan in adequate force. There is no way in which it can be 
held so securely, or so cheaply, both in blood and money, as by air power. 

We shall get an idea of the type of country east of Amman as 
we follow the desert track from Amman to Baghdad. When I flew 
to Baghdad last, ‘Iraq was still a country for the defence of which 
we were wholly responsible. Changing conditions have lessened our 
direct responsibilities in this respect, but ‘Iraq remains an essential link 
in the air route to India, and provision has had to be made for keeping 
it open to us. The presence of the Royal Air Force in ‘Iraq ttwlay is 
directed (in the words of the Anglo-'Iraq Treaty, 1930) to “ the main¬ 
tenance and protection in all circumstances of the essential communica¬ 
tions of His Britannic Majesty ” and to the discharge of the Alligations 
of mutual assistance which, under that Treaty, exist between the British 
Government and the Government of ‘Iraq. Yet it is not too much to 
say that ‘Iraq might not be to-day a member of the League of Nations 
were it not for the work done by the Royal Air Force since it took over 
the defence of ‘Iraq from the Army in 1931, 

The saving effected by turning over the responsibility for defence 
from the Army to the Air Force has been enormous. The Army’s 
proposal for the employment of air forces visnalivH the contint^ 
mninteoance of a large ground force of all arms with six Air Force 
squadrons in addition. 
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Thii would hive cost lo millions annually to start with, itseU a 
reduction of over 50 per cent, on the acttial cost for the previous year, 
with a prospect of ultimate reducdon to between 7 and 8 millions. The 
Air StaS proposed the utilization of air power as the primary mstniment 
of control. It estimated that eight squadrons with four Imperial 
battalions in reserve would be sufficient, and that the cost would be 
4 millions annually at first, with a hope of reduction later. The 

Air Ministry scheme was adopted. The last Imperial battalion left 
‘Iraq in 1928; the number of squadrons in the interior has been reduced 
from eight to four, and the total annual cost to-day is about millions. 
The facts and figures speak for themselves, and I may add that the 
duties of the Royal Air Force in ‘Iraq have not been confined to pre¬ 
serving internal peace. In 1933-23, and again in 1924, they had to deal 
with Turkish columns invading ‘Iraq through the northern passes, when 
the Royal Air Force had to operate over difficult country, known to 
many of you. 

Again, in 1924 and in the winter of 1937-38 on the southern frontier 
the Royal Air Force had to deal with a series of continuous incursions 
on a large scale by tribesmen from Nejd. The frontier affected was 
several hundred miles long and consisted chiefly of barren deserts alter¬ 
nating with large stretches of soft sand, where even armoured cars could 
not operate. It was only the possession and the use of aeroplanes which 
enabled these attacks from outside to be met successfully and at com¬ 
paratively litde cost. The enormous reduction in cost which follows 
from the adoption of air control in such countries as these is due to two 
factors. The first is the fact that in the aeroplane we possess weapon 
superiority. Weapon superiority, which was the cause of our victory at 
Agincourt and of our successes in the East from the middle of the 
eighteenth century imtil the latter part of the nineteenth century, has 
to-day largely deserted us, apart from the aeroplane. The traffic in 
modern arms throughout the East has in recent years steadily been 
equipping active and virile tribesmen with weapons of precision. Before 
die arrival of the aeroplane the gradual loss of weapon superiority on 
the North-West Frontier and elsewhere was telling its tale in steadily 
increasing casualties among British ground forces. The aeroplane has 
given us back weapon superiority in these regions, if not for all time, at 
least for many years to come. It may not, even to-day, be inqxitribie 
for tribesmen to acquire an aerc^lane or two. It is impossible for them 
to imtintain machines in fighting condition. The aert^iane has also 
overcome the second factor which makes ground qieration in these 
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countries so costly—namely, the nature of the terntin. Only the ami- 
plane can do this. 

We can best illustrate this by continuing our temporarily abandoned 
journey to the country where Sheikh Mahmud defied the ‘Iraq arm'es 
a year or more ago. His distrkt was in the aeighbourhood of Sulai- 
maniya, in Southern Kurdistan, near the borders of Persia. The ‘Iraqi 
control system consisted of military posts garrisoned by the ‘Iraqi troops. 
They were scattered through the hilly and inaccessible country. The 
posts themselves were in some danger. 

Sheikh Mahmud and his friends were operating in country which 
was their home, and every advantage was on thar side. They were men 
used to the mountains and with all the vigour and enterprise of 
mountaineers. Had it not been for the assistance of the Royal Air 
Force, Sheikh Mahmud would still be in his mountain home; but the 
Air Force brought him in. 

Then there were the not dissimilar Barzan operations of last year in 
Northern ‘Iraq, to which I had occasion to refer in my Estimates Speech 
in the House of Commons. Again the local forces tried and failed, and 
the Royal Air Force was called in. 

Operations were conducted from Mosul and Erbil over mountains 
rising up to 10,000 feet, where roads were cither non-existent altogether 
or were represented by some rough tracks. Imagine the opportunities 
fi>r ambush and surprise when small columns of ground forces have to 
thrust their way through this sort of country and convey themselves and 
their supplies, it may be under fire, across rough wooden bridges. The 
quesdon of supplies was met by aeroplanes, which carried many tons of 
food, blankets, and ammunidon to the ‘Iraqi posts, dropping them by 
parachute. Proclamations calling on the tribamen to surrender were 
broadcast from the air, and the net result of the intervendon of air power 
was that peace was once more restored to a sorely troubled district. 

I need not emphasize the importance of 'Iraq as a link in our 
Imperial air communicadons, and I need scarcely point out that that link 
can only be secure if orderly government is maintained there. ‘Iraq is, 
however, something more than a mere stage on an air route. I can 
foresee the dme, and I do not think that I need look far ahead, when 
the air tourist traffic to Egypt will extend to M^potamia and the rdha 
of ancient civilizadons that are to be found diere. On our visit to 
Kurdistan we would have passed over Erbil, said to be die nldost in¬ 
habited city in the world. As we resume our journey along die main 
East route we are likely to see the Arch of Ctesqihon and to be aUe to 
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oompsre the crumbled relics of Babyloo with the holy city of Nadfaf, set 
off by its golden mosque glinting in die sun, and to pay our lespects 
from the air to Mr. Leonard Woolley at Ur. From Basrah and its date 
palms the route to the East now lies'along the southern shores of die 
Persian Gulf. The route along the Persian coast, which I followed on 
my first journey to India, has been abandoned as the result of difficulties 
with the Persian Government. The change of route takes us over the 
idand of Bahrein, famous for its pearls, and so along the Trucial coast, 
whence from the dp of the Oman Peninsula a course is set for Gwadar 
in Baluchistan, and thence to Karachi and India. If we were to take a 
more southerly course across the Oman Peninsula it would bring us to 
Muscat, a most inmresdng town, with solid memories of the efforts of 
Portuguese traders and conquerors sdll evident in its striking casde. 
We should then have to strike across the sea to the sdll wilder Makran 
coast, which at length brings us to Karachi and India. 

India, of course, lies outside the area of the Middle East Command; 
but the similarity of condidons on the North-West Fronder of India, 
and also at Aden, makes it desirable to include a reference to both these 
areas where air control has been in successful operadon, even though to 
get to Aden we have to hark back for many hundreds of miles to the 
south-west. The operadons conducted by the Royal Air Force at Aden 
in the spring of 1928 are, indeed, a peculiarly happy example of the use 
and eSeedveness of air power. Ever since 1919 the Imam of Yemen had 
steadily encroached on the protectorate territory, undl he had advanced 
within fifty miles of Aden itself and captured two sheikhs who were 
under Bridsh protection. His Majesty's Government had been defied. 
Friendly Aral» whom we were pledged to protea had been maloreated. 
Plans worked out for a ground punidve expedidon showed that 
pracdcally a whole division would be required with a transport of 7,000 
camels over roads of this nature, at a cost of from 6 to 10 millions. 

The Royal Air Force undertook the defence of Aden in 1938 widi 
one squadron of twelve machines. After due warning, air operations 
against the Imam were commenced on February 3i and continued dll 
March 35, when the Imam asked for a truce and surrendered the two 
captured sheikhs. One of the conditions on which the truce was 

granted was that the Imam should evacuate Dhala. He failed to do 
sa Again warning was given. It was disregarded. Intensive 

air action was recommenced. His border garrisons and certain military 
garrisons in die interior of Yemen were attarkeH. The action of die 
Royal Air Force roused the qiirit of the tribesmen in the occupied 
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territory, and in June the long'Cxiled Imam of Dhaia reoccupied his 
town. By the end of August the operations of these twdve machines 
were successfully terminated by the clearing of the protectorate. They 
had cost some >^8,500. There has been no serious trouble since. 

Now to return to India. The history of the North-West Frontier of 
India during the past ten years teaches the same lesson. Air power is 
most simply and obviously exercised when it is directed against armed 
formations, as in the instances I have given. But it can be effectively 
employed also to deal with villages or tribes who are in open rebellion 
against the Government. It has the immense advantage that it can be 
brought into action promptly, thereby in many cases preventing the 
development of worse trouble. It has been employed in this way on the 
North-West Frontier, as well as in direct attack, with marked success. 
Air power has enabled constant observation to be kept by air patrols 
over country which can be reached in no other way. Only by the con¬ 
struction of roads at enormous expense, under cover of adequate military 
forces, can country of this type be brought under control otherwise than 
by the use of air power. Even where roads can be made, they are often 
not good roads. Moreover, there is a limit to the making of roads of 
any kind in such country. Further, the making of roads takes time. 
The aeroplane is content with the way of the eagle and can go wherever 
it is needed, whenever it is wanted. 

The aeroplane is the only hind of policeman to which no sort of 
country is any effective bar; but it cannot perform its police duties 
effectively unless it is allowed to bomb. There are a number of points 
about bombing for police purposes which do not appear m- be generally 
understood. In the first place, modern bombing is not indiscriminate. 
You have already seen that, when circumstances require, a particular 
house or building can be picked out and hit. Indirect gun-fire, even 
with air observation, would find it difficult to equal this precision. 
Secondly, except when aeroplanes are employed against armed forces, 
bombing is not designed to cause casuedties, nor does it ordinarily do to. 
The village is usually deserted long before bombing begins. Ample 
warning is always given, and the tribesmen have ample time to dear 
out and take their portable belongings with them; and they do so. 
There is no slaughter of women and children, and seldom any casualties 
at all, for the tribesmen who would turn out and fight if ground forces 
were employed realize tihat they have no effective answer to the aero¬ 
plane and simply withdraw to some place of safety, such as caves, und 
the bombing is over. Bombing for police purposes geu its efk^is in two 
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ways. It causes a cmain amount of material loss; not so mudt as migfat 
be expected, for the buildings destroyed are usually of simple construc¬ 
tion—and generally very insanitary. It does cause a good deal of incon¬ 
venience and general annoyance. It prevents the tribesmen from follow¬ 
ing their usud way of life, and they do not like it But it goes no 
further than that. The local residents do not appear to treat the destruc¬ 
tion of their homes with undue seriousness. A fine or imprisonment 
would probably be regarded as a more serious matter. All the evidence 
shows that bombing does not arouse that specially bitter hatred and 
resentment which it has sometimes been said to cause. The testimony 
of the political officers on this point is definite and overwhelming. In 
the words of one political officer, the use of the aeroplane has done an 
enormous amount towards increasing the intimate knowledge of the 
local political officer regarding his tribes, and towards removing the risk 
of inflicting indiscriminate punishment on the innocent and guilty 
alike. 

The result of the use of air control upon the general outlook of the 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier is summed up in the reply by the 
Government of India to a special inquiry sent from home upon the 
subject. The reply was as follows: “ Of personal rancour over the air 
operations there has been none. . . . The attitude of the Jirgas was 
friendly, and for officers of the Royal Air Force the Mahsuds showed a 
marked respect based on admiration of the work they do.” This em¬ 
phatic expression of opinion has been since confirmed by later inquiries, 
and it can be asserted with confidence and truth that air action against 
the tribes is at once humane, effective, and economical. 

There is yet another side to the question. I have dwelt a good deal 
upon the remarkable economy of money effected by the use of air 
power. The economy of lives is no less marked. Many urge that, in 
the general interests of world peace, the use of aircraft and air bombing 
for police air purposes should be abandoned. They should reflect that, 
if they have their way, they will in the years to come condemn to certain 
death many hundreds and thousands of their own countrymen whose 
lives would be lost in maintaining the peace of the Empire by the old 
and costly method of ground expeditions. Air power has been em{floyed 
now for police purposes on the North-West Frontier and elsewhere for 
a period long enough for statistical comparison to be made with opera¬ 
tions carried out in the old style with ground forces. There were, for 
example, operations in Aden in 1903 and 1904 involving forty-seven 
British encutlties in the first year and seventy-five in the second. Our 
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casualties in the air operations of 1928, which I have described, were 
confined to one officer killed, a flying casualty. There was 

trouble in the Mohmand country, requiring punitive action of a com¬ 
parable nature in 1908, and again in 1927. In the former case 16,200 
men were employed, exclusive of followers. We lost 5* killed, 205 
wounded, and there were heavy casualties from cholera. In 1927 we 
employed thirty-two aeroplanes and our casualties were nil. I may add, 
in parenthesis, that the enemy losses in 1908 were some 450 killed, apart 
from an unknown number of wounded, and the cost of expedition was 
143,000. In 1927 the Mohmand losses were some 30 to 40 killed, and 
the cost to us was /i,703. Again, there were operations in 

Waziristan in 1917 and 1925. Over 20,000 men were employed by us 
in the first of these, and our losses were 221 killed, 275 wounded, and 
626 missing. In 1925 we employed three squadrons and a flight of air¬ 
craft, and the operadons were brought to a successful conclusion with 
only two casualdes. 

It would be easy to muldply instances from almost any quarter, but 
perhaps I have said enough to establish my point. I will only add that 
since 1920 no year has passed without numerous air operadons of a 
police or punidve character, in the majority of which the acdon of the 
air forces was the decisive factor. Our total R.A.F. casualdes in all 
operadons in those thirteen years are twelve killed and fourteen 
wounded. 

The peace of die Empire’s frontiers must be maintained whether 
general disarmament among the civilized nations is realized or not. 
We are dealing on the frontiers with peoples who do not understand 
peace conferences, but do understand firm rule. Further, the air routes 
of the Empire must be maintained and extended, and the air commerce 
of the Empire fostered and expanded. The experience of mankind has 
not yet shown how this can be done unless the military air power of the 
Empire is established on a footing commensurate widi the needs of die 
Empire’s commerce. (Applause.) 

The Chairman, in thanking the lecturer, made special mention of 
the beautiful slides, recalling country all of which he knew so well. At 
the same time he begged leave to question in their entirety the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Air’s conclusions, for he did not diink any tribal 
country could be satisfactorily occupied without ground troops. As an 
example, die very question of Dhala rote to his mind. But diis was not 
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the tune to enter into any long discussion; he would only diank Sir 
Philip for his most interesting, oompidicnsive, and vivid lecture, which 
should bring to members ^e extraordinarily varied country of die 
Middle East as seen from the air. 


With regard to the two points raised by Lord Lloyd in his con¬ 
cluding remarks. Sir Philip Sassoon has written as follows: 

“ Lord Lloyd, in his concluding remarks, raised the following two 
points of cridcism to which I had no opportunity of replying: 

(a) The Imam of the Yemen is still in occupation of certain 
villages in the Aden Protectorate; 

(b) That I had overstated my case with regard to the effective¬ 
ness of air action minst the Imam's forces in so far as I had not 
referred to the difficulty of maintaining the results of air action 
without subsequent occupation for which only ground forces are 
suitable; 

and I suggest that in any record which you may publish my answers 
to these criticisms should also be recorded. 

With regard to (0), it is quite true that the Imam still occupies 
certain Audhali territory on the Beidha Plateau which we regard as 
Protectorate territory, but the evacuation of these villages was not in¬ 
cluded in the terms offered to the Imam, with which he complied in 
fuU. 

As regards {b), I cannot believe that Lord Uoyd’s remarks were 
intended to convey that he himself would advocate a military occupa¬ 
tion of the hinterland in general and these Audhali villages in par¬ 
ticular, as a very cursory examination of the cost involved would show 
it to be prohibitive. As I have stated above, occupation is really quite 
unnecessary for the purpose of maintaining the favourable situation 
produced by the correct use of air power. It u true that when a 
military expedition withdraws the trouble it was sent to cure will often 
break out afresh, but air power can be so quickly and easily reapplied 
in case of need that it makes quite possible effective control without 
any form of occupation.” 



ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


T he Thirty-Second Anniversary Meeting was held on June 22, 
Sir Harcourt Buder in the chair. 

The Chairman called on Sir Percy Sykes for his report. 
The Hon. Secrbtary said: 


We, the Hon. Secretaries, beg to report that during the past year 
twenty-six meetings have been held. To commence our survey in 
the Far East, Professor MacNair dealt with American Far Eastern 
policy. General Willoughby with Jehol, and Mr. Tsurumi with Man¬ 
churia. In Central Asia, Miss Cable, M. Petro, and Miss Sylvia 
Saunders gave us fresh information, while M. Tchokaieff dealt with 
Russian Turkistan. Mr. Goldman lectured on the Turk-Sib Railway 
and the new aspect of Turkistan. Farther south Mr. French described 
a tour round Afghanistan. In Persia Dr. Upham Pope dealt with 
recent archaeological Ends, while Dr. Giuseppi described his quest for 
plants. We had two lectures on air routes to India by Colonel Burchall 
and Squadron Leader Bendey, the latter dealing especially with the 
Persian Gulf. To-day Sir Philip Sassoon will take as his theme for our 
Anniversary Lecture “ Air Power in the Middle East.” In Southern 
Asia, Mr. Graham lectured on the new Constitution in Siam. We also 
had lectures on the Indian village by Mr. Brayne and on Indian art by 
Mr. Vakil, while Colonel Gompertz lectured on Ladakh. To continue 
our survey westwards, Mr. Hamilton described the construction of the 
Rowanduz road and Captain Mumford lectured on Kurds, Assyrians, 
and ‘Iraq. 

To come to Turkey, Mr. Philip Graves lectured on the Straits and 
Sir Telford Waugh on ‘‘ Nine Years of Republic in Turkey.” To 
celebrate the centenary of the Anti-Slavery S^ty, Mr. Eldon Ratter 
described slavery in Arabia. Mr. Garle spoke on the political aspect of 
social hygiene in the Eastern Mediterranean. To conclude. Commander 
Williains dealt with Tunisia and Mr. Hudson with the spice trade of 
Rome, and I myself lectured on Cyrus the Great, Darius, Xerxes, and 
their contaa with Hellas. Altogether we have every reason to thank 
our lecturers for a truly remarkable series which has covered so many 
parts of Africa. 
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The I^ner Club has also given rise to several nust interesting dis¬ 
cussions, and constitutes a special feature of the Society. We are much 
indebted to the energy and tact of Colonel Newcombe and the members 
of the Dinner Committee. 

The Journal during the past year has contained original articles of 
considerable importance, while the reviews have maintained their high 
standard. It is of mterest to note that a nearly complete set of the 
Journal recently fetched 

The Annual Dinner was one of exceptional interest, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare, H.M.’s Secretary of State for India, took advantage of it to 
make an interesting pronouncement as to a change of procedure in 
connection with the Indian Conference. 

The Council regrets the death of eighteen members. The list in¬ 
cludes Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, Lord Sydenham, General Sir Webb 
Gilman, Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, Captain Bland, Mr. Treacher 
Collins, Colonel Carroll, General Douglas, Mrs. Cope, Mirza Eissa 
Khan Fayz, Sir Sassoon Eskell, Mr. W. M. Fraser, Archdeacon Garland, 
Captain Wilson Haffenden, Captain W. H. C. Jones, Major S. G. C. 
Murray, Sir Logie Watson. 

We have also lost by resignation 54 members. On die other hand, 
the Society at a period of very deep depression has elected no fewer than 
135 new members. We have consequently the pleasure of reporting a 
net increase of 60, thus making a total of 1,454 members. While on this 
subject we would remind members who are in arrears with their sub¬ 
scriptions that they would save Miss Kennedy and themselves much 
trouble by signing bankers’ orders for their subscriptions. Ihe Society 
works on a narrow margin, and prompt payments are essential. 

We now come to the question of the crest and coat-of-arms. It 
seemed only right and proper to the Council that this Society, having 
been created a Royal Society, should show its appreciation of the honour 
conferred upon it in a suitable manner. We addressed our members on 
the subjea of raising to pay the fee of the Royal College of Heralds, 
and have much pleasure in announcing that over ^€0 have already been 
subscribed. Our grateful thanks are due to Countess Roberts for per¬ 
mission to use the ndile Ovis Poli that is now the crest of the Society. 
We are also grateful to Mr. Omar Ramsden, who is preparing the 
necessary designs and working drawings. He recently informed me 
that they had been passed by Rouge Croix and had been put up to 
Garter. 

In condusion, we especially tiiank our reviewers for their valuaUe 

ay 
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services. We equally thank our stall. Miss Kennedy, whose raergy, 
resourcefulness, and enthusiasm ezdte our admiration, has been ably 
seconded by Miss Gregson. The Royal Central Asian Society is pros¬ 
pering, and it is for its members to find more and more recruits and 
thereby to increase its influence and usefulness. 

The accounts were read by Sir Edwakd Penton and passed. 

The Chairman said Lord Lloyd had kindly undertaken the duty 
of Chairman for the next session, and Sir Edward Penton would stand 
for re-election as Honorary Treasurer, and then put the following 
changes in the Council to the meeting: In accordance with Rule 16, 
Lord Lamington and Sir Michael O’Dwyer (Vice-Presidents) retired and 
were not eligible for re-election. Their places were filled by Air-Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham and Sir Nigel Davidson, who retired in 
order of seniority from the Council. Mr. Rose retired from the Council 
in accordance with Rule 25, and Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Philip Graves, 
and Mr. G. E. Hubbard were proposed to fill the three vacancies. 
These names were put to the meeting and passed. 

The Chairman thanked the retiring members for all they had done 
for the Society and said that the Council had elected Lord Lamington, 
late President of the Persia Society, now incorporated in the Royal 
Central Asian Society, as an Honorary Vice-President. 

The Chairman continued: It only remains for me to make a few 
observations of a general character. I am very sorry that Lord Lloyd 
could not attend this afternoon and address you—he would have done 
it so very much more effidendy—but, as you know, he is a very busy 
man, and I think we are fortunate in having secured him to remain as 
Chairman of the Council for the ensuing year. 

The reports which we have heard from Sir Percy Sykes and Sir 
Edward Penton are, I think, very satisfactory considering the difficulties 
of the time in which we are living. Considering all things, 1 think we 
may say that the Sodety is in a reasonably flourishing condition. There 
certainly never was a time in the world’s history when Central Asian 
questions are so interesting as they are to-day. We have in the Far East 
the questions of China and Japan, we have devdopmentt in Russia and 
Persia, and tribal risings in Central Asia and Persia, and all over we 
have interesting developments. I heard in the City to-day that there 
has been another revolution in Siam. What its character is I do nm 
know, but I do not suppose it is very serious. 

There is every reason, therefore, why we should continue to promote 
the activities of this Sodety. In doing so we are helped very much by 
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our Honorary Seaetaries, Sir Percy Sykes and Mr. Guii. I think we 
have already said what we owe to Sir Edward Pen&ui as Honorary 
Treasurer and to the staS, who are always ready to help everyone 
who wants help and to promote the interests of this Society and to do 
all they can for its welfare. 


Accounts and Balance Sheet, p. 496. 



BROADCASTING IN PAI-F-STINE 


Palestine is one of the few countries under civilized administration 
which possess no system of wireless broadcasting. The license for a 
receiver costs los., and there are now nearly i,ooo such listeners, for 
the most part Jews, who receive the programmes of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe without serious difficulty, at least in die plains. 
The Bucharest station is perhaps the most accessible of all. There is, 
however, no local transmitting station in Palestine, and the plant 
which was temporarily installed at Tel Aviv during the Exhibition is 
no longer in operation. The Jewish promoter of that venmre has 
been seeking permission to restore it for scientific and experimental 
purposes, without a promise of permanence, but it will be almost im¬ 
possible for any government, whatever the nominal terms of his 
agreement, to close it down without protests and possible compensa¬ 
tion if a broader scheme should ever be approved on a national basis. 

Yet the advantages of broadcasting for such a country as Palestine 
scarcely need to be explained in detail. Illiteracy is still widespread, 
and there are only slightly over 200 rural schools for 850 Arab villages. 
The Jewish settlements, now nearly 150 in number, are provided with 
schools at the cost of the community itself, together with a grant from 
Government, and illiteracy is not a problem among the Jews. The 
case of the Arabs is different. Illiteracy is still common in the vil¬ 
lages, and Arab rural women are with rare exceptions illiterate. Girls’ 
schools are confined almost entirely to the towns. Village life, more¬ 
over, is not merely backward and simple; it is also depressing and 
dull, and the boredom which prevails in the evenings, when work 
is over but artificial lighting is inadequate for intelligent amusements 
at home, is a contributory cause of both criminal and immoral 
behaviour. (It is not suggested that the Arab race as a whole is 
criminal or immoral.) Lord Salisbury was entirely right when, in 
pre-cinema days, he recommended a circus as the remedy for the 
troubles of the English village. After a day’s work few of us demand 
such evening occupation as calls for strenuous mental effort; yet we 
prefer even this to nothing at all, and are glad to accept a mixture of 
the instruedve and the amusing. I am confident that an Arabic pro¬ 
gramme, delivered to the Arab villages, and still more a Hebrew 

^10 
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piDgraffline for the Jewish settlements, would be welcomed with 
delight throughout Palestine if it combined news and instruction, 
cultural matter and entenainment Very little is at present done to 
interest the village: during his leisure, largely because the ground to 
be covered is wide and no cheap method of approaching him has been 
discovered. A touring lecturer, working under the Department of 
Education at the cost of an international body, has for two years now 
been actively employed on rural “uplift,” but a single individual, 
even in a country of pocket-handkerchief size, can effect comparatively 
little, whereas if it were practicable to talk to all the villages every 
evening the results would be greater and much more lasting. 

Questions of dialect do not arise, both the Arabic and the Hebrew 
of Palestine being uniform. English would not be needed, since the 
Empire programme will meet this demand. The rural Germans are 
too few to be considered, and can similarly supply themselves from 
overseas. 

Private Arab or Jewish transmitting stations will create a very real 
danger, since no precautions taken by Government will prevent the 
constant misuse or misinterpretation of a programme or statement 
issued on behalf of a single community. The only safe and efficient 
system is that of a Palestine Broadcasting Company containing an 
adequate official element, with a joint Board of Managers or Advisory 
Committee, which will do its best—it will not be easy—to distribute 
impartial news and a fairly balanced programme alternatively in the 
two languages. It would be tempting to install a high-powered trans¬ 
mitter on the Judzan Hills which would address all the Arabic¬ 
speaking lands; but political objections might be raised, and in any 
case the transmitter alone would cost upward of ^[50,000. A smaller 
plant of moderate power for Palestine alone is more feasible, though 
there is nothing to prevent the nomad Bedouin of Transjordania or 
even further east from using a portable receiving set and listening in 
a desert camp. The Egyptian Government has recently given a 
monopoly contract to a Marconi Company, which is to be directed by 
a Board including official representatives, and will be required to 
produce two-thirds of its programme in Arabic. No attempt is, how¬ 
ever, being made to cater specially for the rural listener, and the 
Egyptian fellah is being so rapidly urbanized that urban matter may 
app^ more readily to him than to his Palestine brother. The cost 
of the proposed installation in Egypt is about £2^,000, and an annual 
sum of £2,^00 is estimated to cover the office and maintenance 
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charges, though not the ptogrvnrne. The Company does not guarantee 
leceptioii in Palestine, and is indeed expecting to need relaying arrange- 
ments even in Alexandria. 

The bulk of the Arab peasants in Palestine will not afford dte 
expense of buying a private receiver, though the annual license at los. 
might not be beyond their means. The obvious method of approach¬ 
ing them is therefore that of Soviet Russia, where a communal receiver 
is set up in each school, factory, or village meeting house, and wired 
extensions may be carried from it to private houses for a small char^. 
There are i,ooo villages and colonies in Palestine. If 500 of these 
could be induced to pay a fee of (say) ^5 per annum, a receiver could 
be installed in the school or meeting house—^not in a headman’s house, 
since faction is a prevalent evil, and a nunority might be excluded 
from attendance—^and since the schools have two or more rooms with 
a connecting door, the men could listen in one room and the women 
in the second. The women will thus be enabled to attend without 
undue publicity. Many women will no doubt soon clamour for a 
wired extension to the home and men too would appreciate so cheap a 
luxury. The communal receiver should be in charge of the school¬ 
master or a responsible villager and should be so constructed that the 
switch will be covered by a small door, of which this guardian will 
retain the key. The set should be fixed to receive on one wave-length 
only (that of the Palestine transmitter) in order to obviate the danger 
of meddling by unskilled enthusiasts. In return for the fee, which 
should be levied on the whole village by means of a local council 
(where such exists) or elsewhere through a co-operative society, the 
community should be entitled to the free maintenance of its receiver 
and the free replacement of batteries by a touring staff of mechanics. 
It might be necessary to allow a free period also of six months after 
first installation, in order to let the people become familiar with the 
luxury of radio. 1 do not think many of them would surrender it 
when the period came to an end. The cost of each receiver might 
be /30, and if half of the annual fee were applied to payment of the 
touring staff and to the cost of batteries, etc.—,{[500 x ^3 los. = >^1,350, 
which should suffice for these purposes—the remainder of the fee 
would pay off the capital cost of the receiving set in eight or nine years. 
No surplus from this source would pass to the Broadcasting Company 
until the receiver had been paid for. There would, on the other hand, 
be fees at 10$. for wired extensions, and it vwuld be advisable and pos- 
sible to provide a separate programme for the school children by ^y;- 
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a sUg^y larger fee, perha{» mig^t be ftaid 1^ tlw Educatioa 
Dqmtment Ineotne under th^ two heads, Lauding Jewish schools 
and Jewish rural subscribers to a wired extenuon, nu^t well amount 
to ,£500. If this will pay kxr the rural programme, the total cost to 
Government will be drat of the transmitter—as in Egypt, ,^35,000 
initial and £2,^30 running costs. Uiis does not seem to an exces¬ 
sive expenditure for the benefits received. 

The cost of the rural programme should in reality be trifling. There 
will be a daily news bulletin, prepared by the existing Press Btueau in 
Arabic and Hebrew. Announcements will also be made by the 
Government on matters of importance, allaying excitement or issuing 
directions as to action to be taken for the public health (epidemic 
direases, etc.), welfare (locusts, import duties, spedal trains to fes¬ 
tivals) or safety (riots, raids). It is obvious that such a means of com¬ 
municating with the public would have been invaluable in 1939. The 
ofltcers of those departments which deal principally with rural affairs 
will have much to say, and will say it with far greater success than 
by touring round the country to every village. Agriculture, education, 
co-operation, health will all be discussed at regular hours on each day 
or in each week, and when dealing with a village audience speakers 
need not be shy of repeating themselves. Each address wUl be brief in 
order to avoid the exhaustion of the peasant mind, and there may 
be very many cases in which a wise lecturer, after an interval devoted 
to song or entertainment (not provided by the lecturer, who is refresh¬ 
ing himself otherwise), will proceed to give exacdy the same address a 
second time. The peasant will welcome it, and will clear his head of 
doubts as to what the lecturer really did say the first time. Entertain¬ 
ment may possibly be secured from Cairo when the Cairo transmitter 
is in good order. Egypt has a larger supply of artists than Palestine, 
and a financial agreement with Cairo could no doubt be made. 
Hebrew programmes must be found in Jerusalem, but there are a 
number of organizations anxious to edify the Jewish commimity, 
and Jewish music in Jerusalem is of good quality. The gramophone 
will also be used, and the Blattnerphone for matter once recorded 
which will stand repetition. With the exception of entertainment, the 
rural programme will cost very little, and £^00 should cover it until 
receipts increase. 1 have not discussed urban broadcasting or an urban 
prognmme because it is the villages of Palestine which first need 
attention, and the danger which I foresee is that when once an urban 
demami has been created the rural programme will be relegated to 
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the second place. This ought not to occur; if it does, it will indicate 
a grave error of judgment. Rural broadcasting is the only effective 
means of teaching illiterates without great expense, and the only means 
whatever of reaching Arab women. I do not claim that my figures 
as here given are exact, but they tend to show that for a capital out¬ 
lay of perhaps ^25,000 and a small annual sum, pcrhap >£3,500, die 
Palestine Government could perform a big task of adult education, 
and could at the same time avoid the danger of partisan transmitters 
which will do far more harm than good. 


C. F. Stricioand. 



SARACENIC HERAT T>RY* 

In Saracenk Henddry Dr. L. A. Mayer, the well-known librarian and 
keeper of records, Department of Antiquities, Government of Palestine, 
and Lecturer in Muslim Art and Archaeology in the Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem, has made a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
heraldry in general, and has provided what will no doubt become the 
standard work on the heraldry of the East. 

The object of the author, as set out in the Preface, is to provide 
“ a fully documented armorial roll of Saracenic sultans, princes, imd 
knights, designed to meet the frequently expressed wish of students 
of Muslim Archxology for a work of that description. If the list of 
holders of Ayyubib and Mamluk blazons given in the relevant chapters 
comes any nearer to being complete than any hitherto published, and 
if the inscriptions are correedy read, and the knights, so far as identi¬ 
fied, properly identified, then,” the author says, “ the book will have 
served its purpose. Since the owners and custodians of Muslim objects 
with blazons, as well as European heraldists who are interested in 
Saracenic heraldry, by far outnumber the small group of Muslim 
archaeologists, the following pages have been written for their guid¬ 
ance. It is for their convenience, too, that translations and explana¬ 
tions have been added which would be superfluous in a work intended 
for Arabists.” 

Thus, in a few words. Dr. Mayer sets out the object of his labours, 
and those who arc fortunate enough to become possessors of (or are 
able to borrow) his book will agree that he has succeeded in that 
object. The greater part of the volume (224 out of 302 pp.) is, neces¬ 
sarily, taken up by the Armorial Roll, which contains some 230 names 
together with short accounts of the lives of their bearers, their heraldic 
blazons, and a list of buildings or articles upon which their arms are 
found, with the inscriptions in the original, and translations for the 
benefit of readers who are not, as the author says, Arabists. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that a representative of one of those 
mentioned in the Armorial Roll is now Mayor of Jerusalem. His 
ancestor, Amir Muhammad en-Nashashibi al-Khazindar, was 
Governor of Jerusalem in the days of Laythay. 

• Saracenic Heraldry, By Dr. L. A. Mayer. Clarendon Press. 84s. 

4>5 
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On page 3 of the IntiQdtictio& the author ruse* an intereitiE^ q«tet< 
non as to whether original grants of arms, which were appareiuly 
made in every case, as one would naturally expect, by die Sultan as 
the fount of honour (though, under the Circassians, amin were 
allowed a free choice), were made to individuals as a special disdnc- 
don, or to noblemen as a class. He makes another interesting point, 
in referring to the reladvely minor importance attached to armorial 
bearings in the East, when he draws attention to the absence of any 
necessity for warriors to wear distinguishing marks, as in Europe, 
where their faces were hidden by visors, since helmets with visors 
were not worn in the East—hence also, of course, the entire absence 
of crests. 

Also he points out that armorial bearings were not necessarily 
hereditary, as they apparendy descended only through those of the 
family who adopted a military career, an example of the more than 
probable inheritance of arms being given in connecdon with Musa 
B. Aragtay. Interesdng examples are also given in order to prove 
that, though blazons emblemadcal of their office were granted to 
officials who became amirs, they retained their original blazons when 
promoted to other offices. Examples of such emblems as the Cup, 
the Pen Box, the Sword, the Bow, and Polo Sacks (borne by Almalik, 
Aydamur Az-Zardkash, with polo balls, and others) are interesting; as 
are also thirteenth-century examples of the use of the Fesse. The inclu¬ 
sion of the “ Trousers of Nobility ” among the charges is of interest; 
but perhaps, to a European herald, the most interesting charge is the 
Fleur-de-lis, which appears as early as 1186-1216 a.d. The four illustra¬ 
tions on Plate XIX. are very interesting examples of quite perfect 
fleurs-de-lis. No. i being particularly beautiful, though included by the 
author with a great deal of hesitation as being unaccompanied by 
any inscription. This shield was that of Nur-ad-din Mahmud b. 
Zanki, the atabak, over the mihrab of his madrasah in Damascus, 
built between 1154 and 1173 a.d. Though Fox Davies states that this 
charge owes its origin to the lily of France, other authorities question 
that statement, some maintaining that it represents a lance or partisan 
head. M. de Menestrier says that it is undoubtedly an iris ("Lc 
veritable Art de Blason ”), and this seems the most probable. Dr. 
Mayer is of the opinion that the true heraldic form of the fleur-de-lis 
(with three separated leaves) is of Saracenic origin, being found as a 
form of decoration long before the days of armoury in Europe or in 
Asia. He does not, however, mention that it is found also in the 
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aocifnt hiero^yphks of Upper Egypt, where, in the 7 <>d>ac Room 
of the tempk of Denderah, were to be seen three floral sceptres, the 
third of which had, at the top, two steps, from the smallor of which 
qtrang an exact fleur-de-lis of the strictest Bourbon type (Guy Cadogan 
Rodiety, in the Ancestor, Vol. a). But the controversy regarding 
the fleur-de-lis has already filled many pages, not to say volumes. 

On pp. 29 et teq. an important note is to be found on Composite 
Blazons. Apparently, as time went on and the number of ofiEce 
bearers increased, the simple charges of the early centuries became 
exhausted, while the small range of colours used in Muslim heraldry 
was not sufficient to afford differentiation, and religion discouraged 
pictorial representation, so that recoune was had to the combination 
of the simple emblems used—as many as five or six devices being 
used on the same blazon. 

Another important question is raised on pp. 34 et seq. with regard 
to the Inscribed Shield, or shield merely bearing script. While no 
doubt of very great interest, the author himself introduces them 
“ with the greatest reserve ” and without calling them blazons. It 
tvould be interesting to know whether any of those who used these 
inscribed shields made use of any other heraldic device; for it appears 
that, if they did not, these inscribed shields are entided to a place 
in Saracenic heraldry, but not otherwise. The author’s reference to 
the use of letters or words in European heraldry seems hardly per¬ 
tinent, as such cases are of extreme rarity and have no regular system 
such as Dr. Mayer traces with regard to the Saracenic shields. 

It is gready to be wished that the author may find time in the 
future to follow up the line of research which he has slighdy indicated 
in a note to the Introduction—namely, the tracing of historical infor- 
madon on the subject of Eastern heraldry in the legends about the 
Oriental origin of certain European coats of arms. While such a 
quest might possibly add considerably to the knowledge already 
possessed with regard to Saracenic heraldry, it could not fail to be of 
the greatest interest to all European heralds who trace the rise and 
reguladon of heraldry to the dme of the Crusades and to the influ¬ 
ence of Saracenic example. The subject has been already dealt with 
by Max Prinet “de I'origine orientale des armoires europ^nnes,” 
but is by no means exhausted. 


A. Msad. 



THE TWENTY-SIX COMMISSARS 


In September, 1918, a tragic event of great political importance 
occurred in far-away Trans-Caspia. This was die murder of Stepan 
Shaumian and his companions. Shaumian had been appointed by 
Lenin to supreme charge of Russian Central Asia. He and all the 
officials who accompanied him were shot near Krasnovodsk by Trans- 
Caspian Mensheviks. The deed, which caused the greatest indigna¬ 
tion throughout Russia, and was ascribed to British perfidy, passed 
almost unnoticed in England, where it was overshadowed by the 
tremendous events nearer home during those closing months of the 
war. 

A timely article, under the above heading, by Major-General Sir W. 
Malleson, in the Fortnightly Review for March, tells the true facts of 
an episode which has been so much misrepresented in support of 
anti-British propaganda. 

General Malleson’s story is briefly as follows: 

It was only when the British Trades Union delegation visited 
Baku in 1924, and saw the monument to the Twenty-Six Commissars, 
that the matter was brought before the British public in the dele¬ 
gation’s report. The members of the delegation state that they were 
profoundly shocked to learn that the massacre of these twenty-six 
unarmed prisoners was attributed to instructions given by British 
officers, that on returning to England the delegation made careful 
enquiries and found that the evidence entirely exonerated the British 
forces and their officers. They further express the opinion that the 
matter ought to be definitely cleared up by a joint enquiry. 

General Malleson goes on to say that no such enquiry has ever 
been held, nor can it well be held now, for the Bolsheviks have them¬ 
selves destroyed practically everyone connected with the case. He then 
proceeds to relate the facts as known to him. He begins by explain¬ 
ing how it came about that a handful of British and Indian troops 
were fighting in remote Trans-Caspia in 1918-1919. 

Germany, in 1918, was nearly at the end of her resources, and 
urgently needed petroleum and cotton for explosives. With the 
double purpose of replenishing her supplies and of striking at the 
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British throu^ India, dieir roost vulnerable pcont, Guroany [banned 
an eastward movement in co-operation with the Turks. A Turid^i 
army under General Nuri was sent into the Caucasus with a view to 
the capture of Baku and its oilfields and a subsequent descent upon 
Traits-Caspia to obtain access to the great accumulation of cotton in 
Russian Central Asia. Behind Nuri Pasha’s army was a German 
force under General Kress von Kressenstein. The way was prepared 
by intensive propaganda in Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Northern India, ^ly in 1918 counter-measures were taken by the 
British and Indian Governments. From Mesopotamia a small mixed 
force was sent under General Dunsterville to Northern Persia to 
endeavour m occupy and hold Baku; the results are well known. 
In case this plan should fail, a second move was decided upon. This 
was to send a British Military Mission to Russian Centrd Asia, the 
objects being (i) to organize local resistance to a Turco-German 
advance; (2) to secure the Central Asian Railway so as to deny its use 
to the enemy; (3) to get control of all shipping on the Caspian Sea; 
(4) to intercept enemy agents; and (5) to counter enemy propaganda. 

In June, 1918, after delays which imperilled the success of this 
Mission, General Malleson was put in charge. His parting instructions 
were to the effect that the situation in Afghanistan was extremely 
critical, and that the appearance of a Turco-German force east of the 
Caspian would certainly precipitate a “ holy war ” against the British 
by the Afghans and frontier tribes, and that the Central Asian Railway 
and the shipping in the Caspian must be secured at all costs. Travel¬ 
ling via Baluchistan and East Persia, General Malleson arrived at 
Meshed in July, 1918. He was quite alone, with neither staff nor 
troops. 

The situation in Central Asia was a peculiar one. The revolution 
of 1917 had spread throughout the vast area, and Bolsheviks were 
supreme from die Caspian to the Pamirs and northward beyond Tash¬ 
kent. They were, however, isolated from European Russia, for the 
Nordi Caucasus was at this time the rallying ground of Tsarist 
generals, and communications across the Caspian were very insecure. 
The country between Tashkent and Orenburg, together with a large 
portion of Semiriechia, was in the hands of anti-Bolshevik Cossacks, 
while further north on the Siberian Railway Admiral Kolchak with 
Russo-Czechoslovakian forces was advancing towards the Urals. 

The Bolshevik leaders in Central Asia treated the population with 
such bruulity that there were many risings. These were put down 
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with ruthlen ferocitjr. Oiief among the Hderi was one Ktdesov. 
His troops omsisted mainly of Auttro-Hungarian [nisonen of war, 
who had the opdon of fighting for the Bolsheviks or starving. In 
June, 1918, Kolesov attempted a mobilization of Russians in Trans- 
Caspia for operations against the Orenburg Cossacks. He met with 
determined resistance, and not having suiScient force to deal widi it 
returned to Tashkent. From that centre he despatched one Frolov, 
an even more bloodthirsty person than himsdf, with orders » 
“ liquidate ” the situation in and around Askabad. His method seems 
to have been indiscriminate massacre. 

About the time of General Malleson’s arrival in Meshed, Frolov, 
rendered confident by the ease with which he had worked his will 
upon Askabad, went with a small escort to do the same at Kizil Arvat 
further along the line towards Krasnovodsk. Kizil Arvat had a con¬ 
siderable Russian population, as it is the place of the workshops of the 
Central Asian Railway. The railway workmen, however, rendered 
desperate, shot Frolov and all his party. Then, realizing that they 
had burnt their boats, the railwaymen decided to dare everything in 
the hope of suppressing the Bolshevik tyranny throughout Central 
Asia. After cutting the telegraph wires they went eastward in trains, 
and, continually adding to their numbers, proceeded to wipe out every 
Bolshevik official between the Caspian and the Oxus. They even 
crossed that river, but were then held up by superior numbers, and, 
ill-armed and undisciplined, had to retreat. It was when they had 
been driven back to the Merv district that the provisional Government 
of Trans-Caspia appealed to General Malleson for help. The Govern¬ 
ment was a body composed almost entirely of the rank and file of 
railway workers. The President was an engine driver named Founti- 
kov, the other members guards, firemen, and signalmen. Almost the 
only non-railwayman was the Foreign Secretary, Zimen, a school¬ 
master, chosen for the post “ because he could not only read and write, 
but possessed a frock coat and tall hat’M This Government, if it 
could maintain itself with British assistance, should be able to afford 
some of the facilities which it was the object of the Mission to obtain. 
The Mission had no troops at its disposal, but there were in Meshed 
some Indian cavalry and infantry belonging to the East Persia Cordon 
which could be made available if necessary. There were, however, 
other very grave considerations. Lending armed assistance to the 
Trans-Caspian Provisional Government meant not only -committing 
Great Britain to hostilities with the Bolsheviks in Central Asia, but 
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alio ixmpriYPving the neutrality of Petiia by using Medied as a base 
of operatioos. General Malleson therefore put dw whde matter to 
Simla by urgent telegram. Serious though it was to oubark on 
Ivutilities unth the Bolsheviks in Central Asia with a mete handfid 
of troops which would be operating nearly 2,000 miles from the nearest 
base at Quetta, the risk could hardly be avoided teeing that the Bol' 
sheviks, who in Europe had c«ifed to offer any resistance to the 
Germans, could not be expected to oppose a Turoo.German advance via 
Baku and Krasnovodsk into Central Asia. General Malleson was 
therefore authorized to support the Provisional Government, and was 
told that, being on the spot, he must act as he thought best. The only 
immediate help that could be given was to send a machine gun detach¬ 
ment to aid the Trans-Caspian forces in their resistance to the Bolshevik 
advance beyond Merv. The detachment did splendid service in dday- 
ing the enemy, but were compelled by superior force to retire wiA 
the rest. A very gallant regiment of Indian infantry, the 19th Pun 
jabis, next held up the Bolshevik advance at some distance further 
back in the direction of Askabad, and when reinforced by part of 
the 28th Indian Cavalry they decisively defeated the Bolsheviks, driving 
them back in full Bight almost to the Oxus. 

Meanwhile the Trans-Caspian Government sent envoys to negotiate 
with General Malleson at Meshed, and in August, 1918, a formal 
treaty was concluded by which the latter undertook to assist the Trans- 
Caspian Government with troops and munitions provided that they 
did their part to their utmost ability. Financial aid was also to be 
given on certain conditions. In return they promised, when required, 
to withdraw all locomotives and rolling stock from Krasnovodsk, to 
allow the harbour there to be mined, water and fuel stations along 
the railway to be destroyed, bridges rendered impassable, and rails 
removed. A British engineer surveyed the line with a view to denying 
its use to an enemy. 

General Dunsterville had been compelled to evacuate Baku, and 
the Turks were in occupation with a German force in support. How¬ 
ever, an additional safeguard was provided by detachments of the 
Royal Navy, who, for die first time in history, were afloat on the 
Caspian Sea. 

“ This brings us to the question of the Twenty-Six Commissars, 
some of them men of the fint importance, who had been sent from 
Moscow to ‘ liquidate ’ the situation in the Caucasus and then in 
Central Asia. Caught in the Turkish advance, and being unable to 
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escape through the Northern Caucasus owing to the presence oi Deni¬ 
kin and his white troops, they took ship to Kra$novo(^. Their airttval 
was announced by wireless one morning in September. Ihis newt 
was obviously of the first importance. Here was a parcel of the biggai 
agitators in Russia suddenly decanted on our shores. With a fidde 
and unstable population it was quite possible that they would soon 
turn the country Bolshevik once more, and then what would happen 
to all our plans for stopping an enemy advance? What, too, would 
be the fate of our troops fighting on the Merv front, tied to a railway 
line traversing a desert, with no other means of transport or supply, 
with a Bolshevik enemy in front and another one behind? It was 
clear that the arrival of such a party in Askabad must be prevented /i 
at all costs, since it would certainly precipitate a crisis of some sort. * ^ 
Either they would swing the populace to their side and exterminate 
our friends the railwaymen, or the latter, to save tb^r 
would slaughter the Twenty-Six Commissars. . . .' 

“ The British Mission did not desire that these Commissars should 
enter or remain in Trans-Caspia. But (though probably their previous 
excesses qualified them for such a fate) we had no desire to see them 
murdered. In fact they were much more valuable to us alive. Apart 
from getting them out of Trans-Caspia as speedily as possible we 
needed them badly as hostages. There were British and Allied sub- 
jects in Samarkand and Tashkent about whose fate we were anxious. 

... It was decided, therefore, to insist that the twenty-six should be 
handed over to us forthwith and that we should send them to India, 
where they would be in safe custody.” 

General Malleson’s only means of communication with the Trans- 
Caspian Government, otherwise than through the envoy, Dokov, was ’ 
by telegraphing to his liaison officer in Askabad. The use of the 
telegraph at Meshed was divided between Russians, British, and 
Persians for stated hours. The British from noon to 2 p.m., the 
Russians earlier. When, therefore, Dokov and his colleague. Count 
Dorer, came to sec General Malleson at the usual hour, it a.m., diey 
had already heard from Askabad all about the Twenty-Sut Com¬ 
missars. They agreed about the undesirability of their presence in 
Trans-Caspia, but when General Malleson asked that they should 
be handed over to the British alive they demurred. Finally General 
Malleson had to insist, threatening the withdrawal of British assistance 
if they did not consent. They replied that they would urge dieir 
Government to accede, but that probably it was too late, as the twenty- 
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•k TVAi. not iikdy to be alive. “It is a quesdon,” diey saidi "of 
thdr lives or ours. If diey get to AsV»>^ they will raise a revalti' 
tkm against us, and then all of us, not a mere twenty-six, but many 
hundreds, udli be slaughtered; still, if you insist, we will endeavour to 
get them handed over.” At noon one of the Mission staff went to 
the telegraph office to communicate with the liaison officer in Askabad. 
After relating what Dokov and Dorcr had said, he added that General 
Malleson particularly desired that the Commissars dtould be handed 
over to him, and that he would send an escort to Askabad for them. 
He was told that “ if not too late ” he was to insist upon this. The 
liaison officer, a keen, hard-working officer and fluent Russian speaker, 
instead of being content to communicate his instructions verbally, 
furnished an exact copy of them, and the words “ if not too late,” 
natural enough after all the envoys had said, remained on record and 
constitute the basis of the charge that the British Mission instigated 
the murder of the Commissars. 

. As a matter of fact it was too late, and nothing the Mission could 
have done would have been in time to save them. Krasnovodsk, 
where at that time there was no British representative, was ruled 
by a Russian named Kuhn, strong and ruthless, on whose life attempts 
had been made by Bolsheviks more than once. It is not known 
whether he received instructions from the Askabad Government 
about the Commissars, but it is quite likely that he would have made 
away with them without any such instructions. As it was he put 
them on a train, ostensibly for Askabad, but a few miles out from 
Krasnovodsk the victims were made to alight. They were ail shot 
and buried in the desert alongside the railway track. The whole 
matter was reported to Simla, and General Malleson was told to 
express to the authorities in Askabad the horror and detestation with 
which the Government of India viewed this cold-blooded crime. 
Political murders by Bolsheviks were so common in Russia at thb 
time that there is little reason for surprise that the Askabad Govern¬ 
ment did not take the same view. The incident might even have 
pasted almost unnotitxd but for two factors; the importance of some 
of die victims, and the opportunity it afforded the Bolsheviks of 
exciting and-British feeling. 

General Malleson then quotes from A History of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, by a man named Chaikin. The book was published after all 
the people principally concerned were dead. Chaikin arrived in 
Askabad from Tashkent in February, 1919, four months after the 
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murden. He posed to General Malleaon as a Social Revdiiooiuiy 
fleeing from the Bolsheviks. Fountikov, detected in embe^vjrtnwit 
on a large scale, had been deposed and imprisoned. He is 
to have said; “ On September 20, 1918, it became known to me that 
to prevent the escape of the Baku Commissars who had arrived in 
Krasnovodsk measures had been taken by Drushkin (Chief of Police), 
in agreement with T. J. (the British liaison officer), that these twenty- 
six men should be taken from Krasnovodsk to India through Meshed. 
Drushkin, T. J., and Kourilev all spoke to me about this matter. 
Drushkin, explaining the move, told me that the British Mission con¬ 
sidered that it was absolutely necessary that they should take over 
the twenty-six. As a matter of fact they were not sent to Meshed, 
but on their way were shot by their guard of Russians and Turkomans, 
by agreement between Drushkin, T. J., and Kourilev. I also, before 
the fact, was informed of this, but found it impossible to prevent the 
action in view of the extraordinary situation and the (nrior conduct of 
Frolov towards our workmen. The representative of the British Mlsr 
sion in Askabad spoke to me personally before the shooting about 
the necessity of its taking place, and after the affair expressed his satis¬ 
faction that the execution had been carried out in accordance with the 
wishes of the British Mission.” 

A similar admission was said to have been obtained from Zimen. 
Chaikin further wrote: “ Drushkin was the faithful hound, bought by 
British gold, in all this system of intrigue, deceit, and bloody crimes; 
his dearest colleague was the representative of the British Mission in 
Askabad, T. f., but the highest responsible official, receiving his 
instructions direct from London, was General Malleson. This person, 
even before the war, was the organizer of the British Secret Service 
on the Indian frontier and in Afghanistan and had an immense influ¬ 
ence on the policy of England in relation to Turkistan and Persia. 
He was a master in his particular line of work.” 

As regards die importance of the viaims, Chaikin writes : 

“ The Twenty-Six Commissars were, according to both their friends 
and enemies, the flower of eastern Bolshevism, its true ideal and intd- 
lectual centre. Thdr disappearance was a matter of supreme political 
importance for the whole of Central Aria. The blow was struck 
according to a true but merciless plan by able analysts of the Eastern 
problem, determined to demoralize and destroy the revolutionary 
movement in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkistan.” 

And again: 
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"Of atnidil^fe not rilk being ginky exaggeration whtai 1 state 
that the destruction of the udxde of dte Moscow Soviet of Nationai 
Commissars, widt T 'nin, Trotsky, Lunadiardcy, and Chkfaerin at the 
hrt/i, could not have caused greater consternation to the proletariat of 
Leningrad and Moscow than the carrying away to British India—at 
was at first believed—of Shaumian, Dieparidze, .Fioletov, and the 
others did to the Baku and Trans-Caspian workers.” 

The weak point about aU Chaikin’s sutements it that they only 
appeared after almost all the principal actors were dead. Moreover, 
General Malleson was in Askabad during die whole of Chaikin’s visit 
there. He gave him one interview, and was quite ready to give him 
more. He never mentioned the subject of the Commissars. General 
Malleson would willingly have held an enquiry then, when most of 
those mentioned were sdll available. As it is, very few remain. 
Dokov disappeared into the North Caucasus. Kuhn escaped in dis¬ 
guise from Krasnovodsk in the spring of 1919. Foundkov, Dorer, and 
Zimen were all shot by the Bolsheviks during 1930 in Askabad on 
the strength, presumably, of Chaikin’s “ revelations.” Drushkin died 
at Batum in 1919. T. J. left the Service after the war and cannot 
be traced. In 1921 the Bolsheviks, not satisfied that sufficient punish¬ 
ment had been meted out, tried forty-two other persons in Kras¬ 
novodsk, of whom forty-one were shot. The Commissars may thus 
be said to have been amply avenged. 

The question of the respionsibility for the murders remains un¬ 
solved. It is impossible to say whether Kuhn acted on his own initia- 
dve or was complying with instrucdons from Askabad. One thing 
is clear, and that is that the British Misdon tried to save the Com¬ 
missars. The silence of the British Government may be partly due to 
their knowledge that all over Russia similar cases were of daily occur¬ 
rence. While all must join with the Trades Union delegation in 
condemnation of these cold-blooded murders, there is this much to 
be said for the trade-unionists of Trans-Caspia; they had been through 
a whole series of revolutions and counter-revolutions, all of a san¬ 
guinary character. They also had seen their relatives and friends 
murdered in cold blood, their women ravished, their property looted. 
At last they became temporarily in the ascendant shordy before 
Shanmian and his colleagues appeared on the scene. It is true that 
die Commissars were unarmed, in the sense that diey had been 
dqirived of firearms. But they possessed more terrifying weapons in 
the powers of die skilled agitator whereby mobs are swayed and fr^sh 
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Bolshevik risings brought about Believing as they did that the only 
safe Bolsheviks are dead ones, the railwaymen ^ed them. They 
were swayed by none of the ordinary motives for murder—^eed, 
lust, or revenge. Their motive was overwhelming fear, for which they 
had good grounds. 



‘IRAQ: A NOTE 

Bv E. B. MAIN 

(Former Editor of The Timei of Mesopotamia and the Btgkdai Timet) 

T he visit (in June) of King Faisal of ‘Iraq to London as the 
guest of King George is an event of some considerable im- 
portance, for Baghdad is swifdy coming back to its old import¬ 
ance as ^e junction of the great roads to the East. Indeed, Britain’s 
interest in ‘Iraq is largely, almost entirely, dictated by the necessity of 
keeping her Indian communiations open. Now that flying has become 
a normal means of communication (and even of troop movements), now 
that motor transport has brought the journey across the Syrian Desert 
within a day’s compass, the Suez route has lost a certain amount of its 
value to Britain. At the same time, and by the same token, the ancient 
land routes between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, via 
Baghdad, are recovering their ancient importance, which they enjoyed 
before the opening up of the Cape route to India. 

Until the British troops in the war captured Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, while Faisal and Lawrence were liberating the Arabs, the whole 
of the area from the Levant to the Persian frontier and from the high¬ 
lands of Anatolia to the Arabian Sea was (more or less) Turkish. It is 
true that the coasts of the Arabian Peninsula were under other influences 
(chiefly British), and it is also true that Arab Nationalist movements had 
been making considerable headway (until the calling up of the Arab 
ofScers of the Ottoman reserve in 1914 broke up the “ home rule ” 
parties and societies). But in general the Middle East, as far as the 
Persian Gulf, was “ Turkey in Asia.” All that the Ottoman wanted 
was his quota of troops and (more important) his 10 per cent, tax on 
produce and on foreign trade. These assured, the Government in Con¬ 
stantinople had little further interest in the more distant and backward 
parts of its Asiatic dominions. Its volts, or governors, had one, and one 
only, further interest—namely, to increase their personal fortunes at the 
expense of the inhabitants. 

The growing force of Nationalism in the Arab countries had prob¬ 
ably escaped notice in Washington. The United States, on the other 
hand, had long displayed a strong sentimental interest in the Armenians 
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—the unheroic Christian community that coi^d new resbt stabbing its 
Ottoman overlords in the back whenever their hands were hdl. What¬ 
ever the impelling motive, the future of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales¬ 
tine (with Transjordan) early exercised the thoughts of Woodrow 
Wilson, who not only insisted on their ultimate freedom, but invented 
the " mandate ” as a device to ensure their tutelage in statecraft until 
they were ready for liberty. In Syria, French influence (a relic from die 
times of the Crusades) was dominant, although there it was British 
troops and Lawrence’s Arabs that won through to Damascus in Octobo', 
1918. In Palestine there were numerous foreign interests, mainly of 
religious origin. British interest in the Holy Land had steadily grown 
during the war, due to the vital necessity of keeping open the road to 
the East by the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. In Mesopotamia British 
influence was strong in Baghdad and in Basrah, which dominated the 
head of the Persian Gulf and therefore covered the Bridsh-controlled 
Anglo-Persian oilfields, and safeguarded, through the century-old opera¬ 
tions of the British Navy in the Gulf, the flanks of the sea route to 
India. 

Long before Wilson’s Fourteen Points were heard of, Britain and 
France had been taking counsel together. Before Turkey entered the 
war. Kitchener, the British War Minister, had ascertained that the 
Arabs would be prepared to rise against the Turks, Britain guarantee¬ 
ing that no international intervention would take place in Arabia. Old 
Hussain, the Sherif of Mecca (and father of King Faisal of ‘Iraq), later 
demanded the recognition of an Arab kingdom, to include Syria. 
Britain demurred and excluded from the old man’s visionary scheme a 
stretch of territory as being pardy non-Arab, and stipulating for the 
continuance of British influence in the provinces of Baghdad and 
Basrah. “The fact that Hussain’s Arabs, under Faisal and Lawrence, 
continued to prosecute their “ war ” with vigour has been taken as 
proving that Hussain was satisfied with and accepted the British modi¬ 
fications of his scheme; perhaps it denoted the sherifian satisfaction 
with the golden sovereigns which Lawrence poured into Arabia. 

By 1916 France and Britain had negodat^ the agreement known as 
the Sykes-Picot agreement, by whidi the two Powers agreed in prin¬ 
ciple on the setting up of an independent Arab state, or confederation, 
in Syria and Mesopotamia (except the areas—Syria with Mostd, and 
Baghdad and Basrah—which Hussain had been mid would be excluded 
and which were clearly earmarked for the two Powers concerned). The 
chaotic state of the views that prevailed in those days was then tcflccted 
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in Geiu.^ Maixfe'* proclamation tm entering Bagdad in March, 1917, 
ie» than ayear later. Alduwgh bf die Sykea-Pkot agreement Baghdad 
and Bairah were to come <W>mtely within the British sphere, Maude’s 
proclatnatioo said diat Baghdad was to be Arab, Basrah alone isUing to 
Britain. It was not until January, 1918, that Wilson laid down his 
Fourteen Pmnts. The President’s idnt then devebped, until after the 
war the Allied and Associated Powers decided that the territories in 
question should become mandated territories in accordance with 
Article XXll. of the League Covenant, which said that 

" certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to dw 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until sum time as they are able to stand abne." 

The idea of the “ mandate ” did not appeal to the European Powers 
concerned in the same idealistic way in which Wilson regarded it; 
“ protectorate " was how public opinion in the Old World tended to 
interpret it. But the setdement finally provided for “ mandates ”—to be 
exercised in Syria and the Lebanon by France, and m Palesdne (with 
Transjordan) and in Mesopotamia, soon to be called ‘Iraq, by Britam. 
The principle, as laid down by Wilson, provided for the exercise of a 
mandate—under the League of Nations, which set up for the purpose a 
Permanent Mandates Commission—by the Power which by reason of its 
experience and its geographical mterests was best able to exercise it. 
Thus Wilson’s ideals and Anglo-French realpoUti\ were made to co¬ 
incide; thus Britam in 1920 took over the control of the two springers of 
the great arch leading to India. 

In the case of Palestine and Transjordan, the political situation 
remains essentially unchanged. There is constant friedon, to a greater 
or less degree, between Jew and Arab. Each of the two sides maintains 
a press which is frankly propagandist; Britain is in eifeedve control as 
between the two. Year by year the Bridsh High Commissbner, or his 
counsellor, visits Geneva to sponsor the annual reports which the Bridsh 
Cobnial Office presents to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League, and on which the British representadves may be examined and 
cross^amined by the members of the Commission, many of whom, on 
hehaU of their Governments, have axes to grind. Meanwhib Palestine 
remains prosperous, one of the few bright spots in a world^f depression. 
Such progress as she is making it due almost entirely to the Western 
methods introduced by the Zbnists; before many years have passed the 
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harbour developmente at Haifa and die esubHthment of oS-ftfinaiei 
there will mean the growth of a purchasing power, at present am- 
existent, similar to that which has populated widi steady-going artisans 
the Angb-Persian oil area in South-West Perna. 

In the case of ‘Iraq the mandate ended in October, 1933, when ‘Iraq 
became independent and entered the League of Nations as a constituent 
member, in full and friendly alliance with Great Britain by virtue of a 
treaty, negotiated in 1930, which came into force on die expiration of the 
mandate. Except that the Arabs are now in full executive control in 
‘Iraq, the passing of the mandate has so far made litde essential difier- 
ence. The country still depends on Britain for its defence; some have 
said that King Faisal still depends on Britain for his throne. Within 
the past year or two, two insurgent Kurdish chiefs were reduced with 
the help of the British Air Force, and could not have been reduced 
without it. If the Persians, for instance, wished to seize Basrah; if the 
Wahhabis under Ibn Sa’ud (who is gready impoverished through the 
failure of the Hajj in recent years) wished to repeat their century-old 
Puritanic exploit of looting the enormous wealth of the Shiah Holy 
Cities in ‘Iraq; if the Turks were minded to recover Mosul and the 
oilfields—the ‘Iraqis, as in their quieter conversations they will frankly 
admit, would be unable at present to defend themselves. ‘Iraq has no 
defensible frontiers except in the northern mountains—and the Arab 
soldier, generally speaking, is no mountaineer. Moreover, the ‘ Iraqi Air 
Force is still in swaddling clothes. 

By letting ‘Iraq go, Britain has to some extent sacrificed British trade 
interests there, but she has removed any danger that might have arisen 
from hostile nationalism. There is a tendency in 'Iraq to impose heavy 
taxation upon those goods and services which, in practice, the native 
‘Iraqi does not use; in other words, the foreigners are being taxed more 
heavily than the ‘Iraqi, in spite of the fact that the average foreigner in 
the country spends more money and is a bigger employer of labour than 
the average ‘Iraqi. Nor is it by any means certain that the British 
Embassy in Baghdad is so fully alive to this tendency as it might be. So 
far as hostile naUonalism is concerned, the danger to a British pro¬ 
tectorate might have disappeared had Britain in 1930 made up her niind 
and declared resolutely in that sense. But the adoption of the mandate 
policy not merely encouraged the honest and sincere Nationalists, but 
stimulated all the placehunters in the country, so that by 1933 or 1924 it 
would have been impossible to go back. 

In any event, however, Britain has still safeguarded her commiinki- 
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tiom wtdt IikKi, psovided ‘Iraq icmains strong. Under the 1930 treaty 
the Biiddi Royal Air Force will remain in ‘Iraq, but before 1937 sdl the 
depda and stations must be moved west of the Euphrates. Hie present 
headquarters of the R. A.F. ‘Iraq Command are at Hinaidi, a few miles 
south of Baghdad, and there is a bombing squadron based on Mosul— 
both east of the Tigris. The new headquarters are to be at Dhibban, 
near Lake Habbaniyah, about fifty miles west of Baghdad, on the right 
bank of die Euphrates. At Basrah the present flying-boat and bomber 
bases will remain as a link with the Arabian coast and with the British 
naval division operating in the Persian Gulf. The present disposition 
of the Royal Air Force from the Mediterranean eastwards is as follows: 

Mediterranean Command. —Malta. 

Middle East Command. —(a) Egypt—Aboukir, Alexandria, Helio¬ 
polis, Helwan, Ismailia, Khartum; (b) Transjordan and Palestine— 
Amman, Ramleh, Sarafand. 

'Iraq Command. —Hinaidi, Basrah, Mosul. 

India Command. —Karachi, Lahore, Ambala, Peshawar, Kohat, 
Risalpur, Quetta. 

Aden Command. —Aden, Khormaksar. 

Far East Command.—Siagapoie, Kai Tak. 

The R.A.F. “ bridge ” is thus strongly constructed, particularly at 
the desert is now not only fully surveyed, but is also studded with dumps 
and landing-grounds. Until recently the trans-desert motor communi¬ 
cations were concentrated upon the Baghdad-Damascus route. Within 
the past year or so the British Government has been trying to develop 
the Baghdad-Amman-Jerusalem route, thus ensuring that the western 
end is under British control in Palestine instead of under French control 
in Syria. For there seems no early possibility that the Palestine mandate 
will come to an end. Palestine thus is the western springer of the British 
arch from the Mediterranean to India. Whether from Egypt or from 
Cyprus, the new air and land route to the East stara from Palestine. 
The other springer of the arch is the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

Down that side of the Gulf British influence is now consolidated. 
The sloops of the Persian Gulf Division of the East Indies Squadron 
continue the century-old work of keeping order on the pearling banks, 
dispensing justice to slaves and pirates alike, and generally showing the 
flag in those inhospitable waters. It is no easy task. Not so bng since 
one of the sloops was detailed to repeat on Hphinstone Inlet as a pro¬ 
posed permanent anchorage for naval ships. Ihe visit of inspection was 
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paid in August, widi the humidity such that the viability was only 
about a bundled yards. Not a soul was to be seen on diore; even d» 
native Arabs cannot live there in the aimmer and retire to their hot- 
weather villages in the hills behind. Four-fifths of the engine-room staff 
went down with heat^exhaustion, and the “ survivors ” brought the 
ship out at half speed. 

Such is the summer climate at the southern end of the Persian Gulf, 
where the British sloops for generations and the R.A.F. for four years 
have done magnificent service to British Imperial interests. For many 
years now the shaikhs of the key principalities of Kuwait, Bahrain and 
Muscat have been under British protection; but it is only within the last 
year or two that the shaikhs of the Trucial coast (Northern Oman) 
have been coaxed into the fold, with the result that Bridsh air com¬ 
munications between Basrah and India are now flanked by friendly Arab 
potentates, until the sea-jump from Sharjah to Gwadar in Beluchistan 
sees the fliers once again in British territory. The early extension of 
this air route to Malaya and Australia will but increase the Imperial 
importance of the Palesdne-Basrah-Oman bridge. 

Over all hangs the smell of oil. The Anglo-Persian Company has 
setded its dispute with the Shah, but a keen fight is going on for the oil 
which is known to exist on the Arabian side of the coast. The Bridsh 
Government is naturally anxious that this oil should be Bridsh con¬ 
trolled. But at Bahrain the concession—providing for toyaldes at the 
rate of just over five shillings per ton produced—has gone to a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company. At Kuwait the struggle is still going on, 
and the Shaikh is bargaining over the rate of royalty. On the Hasa 
coast the Standard Oil Company is busy. In ‘Iraq, moreover, one small 
company, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian, is now producing, while 
two much bigger concerns have yet to make a start. The Anglo-Persian 
Company, in which the Bridsh Government is a major sharehedder, has 
a 33} per cent, holding (with Standard, Royal Dutch, and French in¬ 
terests equally represented, the balance of 5 per cent being held by the 
original concessionaire), and appears to be in compltte control of the 
administration on the spot By 1935 the pipe-line from Northern ‘Iraq 
to the Mediterranean will be completed, with one terminus, as 
on by die French, on the Syrian and another on the Palestine coast 
This terminus is to be at Haifa, which within ten years is to 
become one of the great ports of the Mediterranean, and in all predta- 
bility an important British naval base. 

There has been, for tome considerable dme^ talk of a H-'ifa-Baghdad 
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railway. Sucb a railway would, in my opinion, ^«ady hdp in die con- 
aolidadim of Brituh influepce in die Middle Eart—lo much m, indeed, 
diat it it not turpriting to find obstacles put in the way by other inter- 
,«tui parties I A Haik-Ba^dad-Basrah railway would cut out the Suez 
route almost entirely; it would open up the 'Iraqi and Persian markets 
to the West (assuming, of course, that by dim Persia will have repealed 
her various trade monopoly laws); it would become die new passenger 
route to India—once the Baghdad-Basrah railway was relaid on standard 
gauge. The projected railway would follow the line of the pipe-line— 
Haifa-Tibeiias-Haditha, thence turning south-east to Baghdad. Already 
a great trans-desert telephone is being constructed under British aus¬ 
pices, and the telephone engineers are working across with the pipe-line 
engineers. Another project would provide for the building of a metalled 
road along the pipe-line route. At present the rains turn whole sections 
of the desert into sticky mud, in which cars and lorries are frequendy 
bogged. Even in dry weather a metalled road would ensure great 
economies in tyres, springs, and petrol. 

France, from her position in Syria, is showing a good deal of jealousy 
of these developments of British policy, some of which she did not fore¬ 
see during the war-time negotiations. It is true that the French appeared 
to triumph when they drove Faisal from Damascus in 1920, but he is 
now firmly established in Baghdad, and in so far as he owes the main¬ 
tenance of his position to Britain, to that extent he is bound to carry 
‘Iraq in the wake of British policy. Of that policy a strong ‘Iraq is a 
vital part—^as a buffer between British Imperial communications and any 
possibility of pressure from Turkey or Persia—and in the nature of 
things no one will derive more benefit from a strong ‘Iraq than the 
'Iraqis themselves. ‘Iraq’s steady progress towards independence and 
strength added to the French difBculties in Syria. The Syrians righdy 
consider themselves a more advanced people than the 'Iraqis, and they 
did not understand why they should not be regarded as equally ready 
for independence. It may be that before long France will be willing to 
give up the Syrian mandate on condition that she retains full control of 
the coast Already French jealousy is apparent in the efforts she has 
made to attract ‘Iraqi and Persian transit trade to Beyrouth, where the 
French have promised both these Governments free port facilities—the 
implication being that the French fear the rise of Haifo. 

There remains one aspect for consideration—the views and aspira¬ 
tions of the Arabs. The overland British route to the East is straddled 
by die Arab peoples. They claim to be the rightful inheritors of Pales- 
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tine, they control ‘Iraq, they rule the coast from Basrah to Muscat, as 
well as the whole of Central Arabia. There is much talk of “ Ars^ 
union ” or “ Arab confederation.” The Arab is a great talker. Whether 
sitting in a co^ shop or in an editor’s chair, there is nothing he likes 
so much, nothing at which he is such an adept, as political speculation. 
Now the idea of a great Arab confederation has fired d>e imagination 
of the politicians in all the Arab countries, and this idea is one that must 
be carefully watched by Britain. It must always be borne in mind that 
the forcing-house of the war brought Arab nationalism to fruition long 
before it could otherwise have reached this stage. Some of the Arabs 
themselves feel that they may be moving ahead rather fast; it is certain 
that the great mass of them, illiterate as they are and devoid of political 
consciousness, have no interest in anything except being allowed to carry 
on their lives in their own way and by their own ancient methods. 

A further point to be noted is that the very nature of the Arab him¬ 
self will militate against any form of union or even of federation. The 
Arab’s nature is to be independent and distrustful—frequently even of 
his relatives. The desert life is a hard life, and through countless 
generations it has not left many of the finer characters except family 
affection and hospitality. Suspicion it breeds in large measure. Who 
knows what enemies may lie behind the next sand dune or in ambush 
in the next wadif Four hundred years of Ottoman rule merely intensi¬ 
fied this secrecy and suspicion in which the Arabs had lived and worked. 
Frankly, it is almost impossible to imagine any gathering of Arab repre¬ 
sentatives who will not give individual promises or take individual 
action in diametrical opposition to what they have unanimously and 
solemnly decided in council half an hour earlier. 

Some ‘Iraqis have argued for a joint Syro-‘Iraqi kingdom under 
King Faisal. This project would have the support of influential elements 
in Syria anxious to see the French getting out. But many ‘Iraqis, per¬ 
haps seeing more clearly, argue that union with Syria would be a mis¬ 
take. ‘Iraq is no doubt potentially richer than Syria, but the Syrians 
are more advanced than the ‘Iraqis, and union would mean that the 
Syrians would simply move across to Baghdad and pick up the best 
jobs, returning in due time to their own pleasanter country. Such a 
prospect naturally does not commend itself to the ‘Iraqis, wlw are look¬ 
ing for advancement themselves. So far as the Arabs in Palestine are 
concerned, they are too much occupied with their Jewish question to be 
really interested in any schemes for union. Transjordan scarcely counts. 
Abdullah, its ruler, is an elder brother of Faisal, and of late ^ere has 



been no love lost between him and Ibn Sa’ud, who qected his family 
(ixnu Mecca. Ibn Sa'ud counts for a great deal in any speculation on 
Arabia’s future, but his country is terribly backward-^t is only within 
the last few months that acute economic distress and financial stringency 
has induced him and his advisers to abandon their age-old objection to 
foreign industrial concessions. In any case, die freer Arabs of Syria and 
‘Iraq are by no means certain that domination from Mecca would be 
good for a united Arab “ nation.” The Gulf shaikhs realize fully that 
thdr influence is stronger as it is to-day than it would be as minor 
members of an “ Arab League.” 

There is thus no immediate likelihood of Arab union. The Baghdad 
and Damascus newspapers have been full of the idea, and no doubt 
certain leaders and others, on both sides of the desert, are supporting it, 
with their eye on the main chance. But it is not yet within the sphere 
of practical politics. 

British relations are cordial with all the Arab rulers on the Mediter- 
ranean-Oman route. The diplomatic service, the navy, the army, and 
the air force have all contributed to this result. France, Germany, and 
the United States are all watching closely the consolidation of the new 
British bridge to the East. 

Of the countries constituting this bridge, Palestine is to-day the most 
prosperous and the one with the brightest future. She has agriculture 
and industries and manufactures; in the Dead Sea are valuable chemical 
resources; the coast has two good ports, one of which will soon become 
a first-class port. In addition, Palesdne’s invisible exports, the money 
spent by tourists, have been considerable even in these years of slump. 
When the world depression comes to an end, and Haifa with its 
harbour and oil-refineries attains its full development, Palestine will be 
prosperous indeed. One of the secrets of Palestine’s success, apart from 
British administration, is the fact that the returning Jews have put 
things on a European or American basis. Other Middle East countries 
have progressed in their own way; Palestine has gone ahead on Western 
lines, and the native Arab has had no share in this. Arab nadonalism 
in Palesdne is very real and very conscious of itself, but its mainspring 
is its hosdlity to Zionism; it is not construedve, and even in its destruc- 
uve cridcism it often wanders far from reaiides. Both in natural 
resources and in industrial and commercial devebpment Palesdne is the 
“ promising ” land. 

Syria is peopled by a clever race, who since the Crusades have been 
closely connected with the West, pardcularly with Prance. In 
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Damaicus she possesses the flower of the Arabian w(wW--diat lovely 
city which the Prophet himself would not enta lest he spoil his ddight 
later in Paradise. Syria’s trade is considerable, and when the pipe*line 
begins work the port of Tripoli will handle the French diarc of the total 
pr^uction. But industrially and commercially Syria can compare 
neither with Palestine nor ‘Iraq. She is relatively poor, and it is be¬ 
coming more and more evident that France’s chief interest is in con¬ 
trolling the coast and the mountains immediately behind it. 

‘Iraq is the only portion of the former Ottoman territory that has 
achieved independence. The British community in ‘Iraq are apt to say 
that the efficiency of the administration will diminish. The Arab reply 
to that would be that if their administration remains at a standard which 
satisfies them, that is all that is necessary. Agriculture will always be 
‘Iraq’s chief “ industry,” and the money derived therefrom will always 
be mainly spent in the country. It is not so certain that this will be the 
case with the oil revenues—-the royalties to be paid by the ‘Iraq Petroleum 
Company on the left bank and by the British Oil Development Com¬ 
pany on the right bank of the Tigris. It is possible, as many have 
suggested, that a certain proportion of this money will find its way into 
private pockets; it seems certain that, with ‘Iraq’s increasing expenditure 
abroad, a very considerable percentage of it will be spent outside ‘Iraq 
altogether. The original idea was that the oil royalties should be used 
for capital works only; every payment hitherto has been used to meet 
current expenditure. 

‘Iraq’s chief troubles will lie in two directions—with the minorities, 
chiefly the Kurds and the Assyrians, and with the Euphrates tribes, who 
will object to pay taxes. If Baghdad is fair as well as being firm, there 
need be no trouble. The treaty with Britain provides for military aid 
against external enemies. What will happen if Baghdad is unable to 
cope with internal trouble and as a result British communications are 
threatened? It does not seem at all likely that Britain vnll allow her 
communications with the East to be jeopardized I 
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On Ancient Central Awan Traoka. A Brief Narrative of Three Exp<Kliik>ns 

in Innermost Alia and North-Western China, Pp. xxiv-f342. 

Illuitratbns. Colour plates. Panoramas. Map. London: MacMilbn. 1933. 

31s. 6d. 

The joarneys and archcolt^cal discoveries of Stein in Central Asia constitute 
an epoch. Consequently we welcome an epitome of them in the vtdume under 
review. Stein was first drawn to this area by seeing some relics of a lost civiliza¬ 
tion which had reached Calcotu from distant Khoun. He was quick to realize 
their importance and soon started off on the first of many fruitful journeyi. 

Stein had already studied, to far at was then possible, the valleys of the Indo- 
Afghan border, where Grcco-Buddhist art first endeavoured to use classical forms 
for the figures of this Indian religion, and Chinese Turkistan widi its border¬ 
lands, although a desert country for ^e most part, with the absolute desert of 
the Takla-Makan joining the still greater Gobi, yet served at the channel for die 
interchange of the early civilizations of India, China, and the Hellenized west of 
Asia. Its aridity, whi^ is saved from utter lifelessness by the great rivers that, 
pouring down from some of the mightiest ranges in the world, sustain oases of 
remarkable fertility, has yet preserved in the most complete manner the relict of 
these lost civilizations. Indeed, the finds have been almost overwhelming in 
their magnitude. 

In his first journey, which might be termed a reconnaissance, the explorer, 
starting in 1900, aosted the Himalayas to the Sarikol Valley and made for 
Khotan. There he set to work to explore Yotkan, its ancient capital, and 
Dandanoilik, “the ancient city Taklamakan," and other sites. He was amply 
rewarded. Among hit chief discoveries, a stupa with colossal statues of the 
Buddha was perhaps the most striking. But of even greater interest were wall 
paintings and painted panels. One of these latter (p. 62) represented the “ King 
of the Rats," who is mentioned by the celebrated traveller Hsiian-tsang as having 
saved Khotan by his rats gnawing the bowstrings and harneu of an invading 
army. When the Moslems conquered Khotan they transformed the " Shrine of 
the Sacred Raa” into Kafuir Maztar, or “The Shrine of the Pigeons." According 
to die guardian whom I questioned, these pigeons were descendants of two doves 
which flew from the heart of a dead martyr of the faith I He also informed me 
that these sacred pigeons were never attack^ by hawks I It is of quite exceptional 
interest to note tiut Herodotus tells an identical story of an Aptian army being 
saved by mice. 

A principal object which Stein invariably kept before him was the connection 
of this wonderful art with other countries. His discovery of a painted panel 
represent’’'g a Persian BodiuttUva proved to be the great champion Rustam. At 
the end of bis last great journey in far disunt Sistan, Stein discovered Persian 
frescoes on the Kuh-i-Khwaja, including one of Rustam bolding his famous mace. 
This linking up of frescoes in Sistan with those discovered in the Takla Makan 
desert surely constitutes a great achievement. 

Thef second expedition was of a more ambitious nature. Stein had secured 
pennianon to ctou Wakhan, which vay narrow district—it can be easily ridden 
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acrois in a day’s march—constitutes the buffer between ffie &itish and Russian 
Empires. He crossed the Oxus for the first time and was much moved at teeing 
the great river of Central Asia: 

“ In his high mountain-cradle of Pamere,” as Matthew Arnold wrote. 

Revisiting Khotan, Stein travelled eastwards to Lop Nor, where he discovered 
documents sealed with clay seals representing Gre^ deities, thus linking up 
Central Asia with the classical period. The explorer then crossed the Gtffsi, one 
of the most extensive deserts in Asia, which was the scene of HsQan-tang’s 
adventures in the seventh century a.d, Stein refers to the edebrated Master of 
the Law as his "Chinese Patron-Saint," and with pious care traced the route 
followed by that great explorer. Moreover, he discovered and explored a fortified 
wail with its watch-towers which was constructed some 2,000 years ago for a 
distance of 200 miles, and reaped a rich harvest, more especially in early Chinese 
documents, as described on page iSo. The illustrations are also of especial interest. 

Reaching Hun-huang, an oasis situated on the eastern side of Gobi, Stein 
examined the wonderfd “ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas." Here we see the 
great archseologist at his best, and we marvel at our good fortune not only in 
his vivid descriptions, but also in the beautiful illustrations, that of a temple cella 
(p. 196) being among the most remarkable. But Stein did much more than 
merely examine the caves. He had heard of the existence of a great hoard of 
manuscripts, and, winning the confidence of the guardian-priest by his references 
to Hsiian-tsang, he was permitted to examine some of the precious rolls. These 
mirabile diclu proved to have been brought from India by the great Chinese 
explorer, and aided by this fact, which was regarded as a portent, Stein was able 
to secure for civilization not only manuscripts, but also paintings and embroideries. 
The paintings belonged to the Tang dynasty, when Chinese art was at its best, 
and the illustrations in the book constitute a revelation of beauty. 

Before quitting the “ Cave Shrines of the Thousand Buddhas ” I would 
mention that Miss Mildred Cable, as reported in the April number of the Journal, 
discovered more of these caves which a flood had opened up. She found that 
their pristine beauty had been preserved and took photographs of considerable 
value. After despatching his treasures to India, Stein again became the explorer, 
and surveyed the snowy Nan-Shan range in the summer of 1907. In the following 
summer he surveyed in the mighty Kun-lun range, where he was badly frost¬ 
bitten. 

In his third expedition, Stein penetrated as far as Kara-Rhoto, where he 
secured a rich harvest of manuscripts. He then visited Zuhgaria and Turfan, 
and, in 191;, my sister and I had the pleasure of meeting him in the. Pamirs. 
He was then bound for Roshan and Shugnan, and his journeys in ancient Central 
Asian tracks appropriately ended at Samarcand. 

It is difficult to express adequately the value of the work of this great 
archarologist-explorer. Stein will remain for all time the greatest figure in the 
exploration of Central Asia, and of him it may justly be said nihil tetipl quod 
non ornavit. 

P. M. Srut. 


The Empty Quarter. Being a description of the Great South Desert of 
Arabia known as Rub’al Khali. By H. |. B. Philby, CI.E. Pp. xxiv-l-433. 
Illustrations and maps. 21s. 

The svorld, said the Muslim geographers, is in shape like a ball, and it floats 
in the circumambient ocean like an egg in water—half in and half out. Of the 
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ezpo«d poctioa, one hiU conititutes the “ Inhabited Querter " of die giobe. 
while the lem^png hall it the " Empty Quarter," the Rub'al Khah, pla^ in 
the barren wattes of Arabia. 

This " Empty Quarter ” Mr. Philby had set his mind on exploring iourteea 
long years beftm. It was his great ambition, as it had been the ambition of 
Wdlsted, Burton, and the rest id us. " For seven years I had laboured in vain 
as Jacob of old for Rachel," writes Mr. Philby of the period which ended in the 
collapse of hit first plans, but, nothing daunted, our author was prqiared “ to toil 
other seven years lor the bride of my constant desire.” 

There could be no b.ttt> commentary on the almost insurmountable obstacles 
to European penetration of Arabia. Here it Mr. Philby, convert to the religion 
of Muhmmad, resident of Mecca, enjoying the friendship and patronage of Bin 
Sa’ud, Osar, all but omnipotent in the Peninsula, and whose influence is un¬ 
paralleled since the Prophet (our author holdsX and yet the door to the great 
Southern Desert it barred and bolted to him, the prize within as remote as Rachel. 

But at last the day dawned—a day in 193a. Ibn Sa'ud sponsored and financed 
the Englishman he admired. Mr. Philby was sent across the Peninsula, advance 
guard of Osar himself, with instructions to Bin Jiluwi, Bin Sa'ud's great viceroy 
in the Hasa, to organize the expedition. The reviewer recalls with amusement 
his own shudders when entering the habitat of Bin Jiluwi's Wahhabi tribes the 
year before when he travelled under no aigis but his own and was making hit 
dash across the desert on the " blind side of the scrum ” of Authority, so to speak— 
the nightmare Bin Jiluwi, a God-favoured Judge Jeffries, more influential, more 
intimidating than Otar himself to the bold denizens of these desert marches. 
The moment Bin Jiluwi took Mr. Philby unda his wing, our author need have 
small apprehension for his plans. Nineteen stalwart men, thirty-two chosen 
camels are off before Osar arrives at Hasa; l^ore them the desert empties. 

“ We seem to have a prodigious amount o^tores," wrote Mr. Philby at the 
outset of his journey, and the reviewer reads with envy as he remembers hit 
own start from Dhufar practically without any European stores at all, for they 
had all been eaten as a result of a hold-up in the Qara Mountains for two months, 
a delayed start. But the tables are soon turned and envy gives way to admiration. 
If Mr. Philby was profiting from a Muslim profession of faith, we must not 
overlook the ordeal of hit observance of the Ramadhan Fast which it was now 
to involve. It is doubtful whether anyone who has spent long days in the camel 
saddle can realize the magnitude of his feat of total abstinence from food and 
drink between sunrise and sunset for thirty days on end. The pangs of hunger 
and thirst would be almost unendurable for the normal person under ideal con¬ 
ditions, but for a European approaching the age of fifty, coming fresh to the 
saddle after years of comparative riding inactivity, this self-denial during long 
arduous camel marches under the blazing Arabian sun is unparalleled, to far as 
die reviewer remembers, in the annals of exploration. The author's making 
light of it in his book reflects great credit, but it is an aspect of his journey which 
die reviewer can perhaps better appreciate than others, and one he feels privileged 
to facus attention upon. Assuredly Mr. Philby richly deserved his tent by night— 
a tent was an amenity not enjoyed by the reviewer, for Arabs dislike heavy loads, 
and to show consideratioa for camels is a sure way to a Badu's heart. 

Part I. of the bo^—the narrative is divided into three parts—is devoted to 
the exploration of Jafurah and of the Jabrin oasis which Major Cheesman had 
reached a decade before. The author’s collection of sea shells, fossils, and other 
geological specimens (they form the sul^ect of learned appendices by experts of 
the Britisb Museum) and his theories based thereon of ancient river estuaries, 
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uplifted beachet, and an intruding arm of the Ki in ancient tiinea lorai a very 
notable fcientific contribution. 

When Mr. Philby layi that he ditagtees with Major Chfernvt! over the 
question of the language of the Murra tribe who roam about these northern 
borderlands of the desert, he is right—the Murra, of course, speak a good and 
readily understandable Badawin dialect—but when our author goes on to criticize 
some of the earlier travellers' locations of places, he is not nearly on such strong 
ground. The explanation of the whole matter is this, that the Arab’s dominant 
characteristic is suspicion: he is suspicious particularly of the stranger's question¬ 
ings; his first impulse is to lie. 'That, after all, is reasonable in a half savage 
pastoral man whose precarious existence makes his water-holes and pastures not 
less precious to him than are, for instance, business secrets to a Eurt^tean 
industrialist. Hence it is that the lightning visit paid by a European to a part of 
Arabia new to him whose denizens he has had no opportunity of meeting before, 
his recording innocently and trustingly the names given him by Arabs, followed 
by his departure with no opportunities of checking what he has recorded by 
reference to other local natives—this from a cartographical point of view is any¬ 
thing but ideally satisfactory. Yet that is how most of the map of Arabia h» 
been made. It explains, the reviewer thinks, why Mr. Philby has impugned the 
veracity of Palgrave’s descriptions. Mr. Philby and Palgrave each recorded what 
he was told, and not improbably each was told by their respective parties with 
their tongues in their cheeks the same name for two different places. Now 
Khin as described by Major Cheesman and Khin as described by Mr. Hiilby 
would appear to be another clear case. It may or may not be a disputable point 
which Khin, if either, is accurate, but it is a fault in our author to suppose that 
it must be all fish that comes to his net. And when he goes on in the course of 
the narrative to tell us of his strained relations with his companions, of how 
they quarrelled with him and crossed him, the information acquired under such 
circumstances, while not necessarily dubious, can be presented for acceptance 
with no very strong presumptive ground for its authenticity. 

Jabrin left behind, the party struck out on the second and middle phase of the 
journey through the great central wastes, their route converging on, often parallel 
with, and at times at no great distance from the reviewer’s route of the year 
before, but Mr. Philby was wise in keeping to the westwards where the water- 
holes are deeper and sweeter and there were one or two fresh names to record. 

It is, however, the intimate details of the daily round—the narrative reads as 
tliough it were a faithful extension of the diary—that conjured up visions and 
joyous memories in the reviewer's mind: the tiny touches of desert colour that 
bring back the very atmosphere of the place; the conversations of the march; the 
halts for prayer; the camp-fire by night and the huddled figures sitting round 
and conversing about camels and pastures and women and Jinns; the cool 
zephyrs; the blue canopy of heaven rarely disturbed by a speck or two—a vulture, 
perhaps, or a raven or lark; the bilbwing vistas of the sands themselves a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture of rose-red loveliness; the blazing Arabian sun and the 
valley of the shadow; the horseshoe dunes and the joy of green pastures upon 
their slopes; the singing sands; the foot tracks of oryx, fox, or hare; an old flint 
instrument or some fragmenu of ostrich eggs to recall the past; the incongruous 
“ to do " in dismounting to pursue some wretched mantid or ocher microscopic 
specimen for the museum. 

And it recalls too the health-giving nature of the life; notwithstandiijg the 
fact that the reviewer lost twenty-one pounds' weight on his journey the year 
before, he remained fit throughout, as did Mr. Phil^. " There is something ju 
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the atmoq^c of the deictt,” uyi the author, “ that makea one 

actively oooirwut of hnteh. Ferhapt it it the oaone of which the Oerman 
travello Gerhard Rohlfi wrote in the icvcntiet: ‘ In the open deaert in January 
and February there was an average ozone content of y-y, while in the oaiea about 
the aame tinie only 4-9 waa observed as the highest average.' ” Perhapa it is this 
chat accounts for the " lure of the desert ” which cannot be cured in him that hat 
once tasted of it. 

Mr. Philby’a intimate touches are un^ring. It is only when he or his Arab 
companions are tempted to dt^nutize about a part of Arabia with which they 
are unfamiliar that exception can be taken. Thus Salih tells our author: “ llie 
folk of A 1 Bu Shamia are not of the Muslimin, but of the Ibadiya sect, and 
they pray in a strange fashion," which is equivalent to a bigoted sectarian 
saying, “The people of Wales are not Christians; they belong to the Baptist 
sectand our author himself lets himself go in Miking of Ibn Sa'ud's exaction 
of tribute from Northern Oman; “These Mx.eollecting expeditions scarcely 
perhaps do more than pay the expenses involved in equipping and sending them 
out, but they do tend to spread the Gospel of Wahhabi peace and Arabian unity." 
The truth is that when we are talking of desert B^win, the term “Arab 
unity “ has no reality, it is a myth; that when tribute is paid to a Wahhabi 
oligarchy by an independent Omani of another religious sect, it is paid out of 
fear, not a love of peace; that the majority of Dhahirah tribes regard Mr. Philby’s 
hot gospelling tax collector in much the same way as our old American colonists 
regarded the agents of the Boston Tea Ships. 

In this Part II. of the book an objea of lively interest, perhaps indeed the 
most dramatic discovery of the whole journey, was Mr. Philby's meteorite craters 
of the central wastes. The meteorite, which must have been one of the largest 
in the world after the Siberian and Peruvian meteorites, forms the subject of one 
of the scientific appendices, and its romantic setting in the narrative is revealed 
to us very picturesquely. The author at hrst mistook it for an extinct volcano 
and not unnaturally equated an archaic eruption with a desert story he had 
heard of the destruction by fire of a great city, Wabar, whose inhabiMnts lived 
notoriously evil lives. 

Hie reviewer cannot help thinking that the normal name for this meteorite 
site in the mouths of Badawin is other than Wabar, but that, whatever it is, it 
clearly never had a fair chance in life when the author somewhat naively tells us; 

(i.) Hiat he had noted down on the map fourteen years before this very spot 
* as the site of Wabar " almost to the inch.” 

(ii.) “ A visit to Wabar had at my request been specifically included by Ibn 
Jiluwi in the programme of our operations.” 

It is quite clear to the reviewer that this site is known to the natives of South 
Arabia, not as Wabar, for which they had another traditional site, but as Umm 
at Hadid,* or alternatively Al Hadida. 

, Still, it is the reality of the meteroite that matters rather than the name, and 
^ Mr. Philby's bringing it to light must be regarded as a discovery of major interest 
and importance. 

* Umm al Hadid means Mother of Iron—>.r., place of iron. Mr. Philby was 
shown at no great disunce a water-hole which his companions alleged bore that 
name where he saw no trace of iron. How comes the name then f Mr. Philby's 
“ Wabar ” it clearly the place described from the lips of the reviewer’s South 
Aratnan companions and Murra guide in Arabitt Felix, page 246, thus; “ Umm 
al Hadid, a water-hole, is also said to have a tradition of two large blocks of 
k settled ironstone, whence its name. These may have been meteorites." 
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Shinna was the most southerljr point Mr. Philby ixoirdcd, but it it of iaterett 
to note that his description of the water-hole does not reseinidc ^ Shtona where 
the reviewer camped the year before, though it cannot be far distant, for the 
positions approximately tally—viz., 19" N. 51” E. Our author's immediate 
ot^ective was to press on southwards across the desert stepy^o the mountains of 
the Hadhramaut, but this caused alarm and despondency^ his party. Hiey 
refused. They feared too much the danger of the raiding steppe tribes, and 
indeed with their tired camels they would have made an easy jtfey. To the 
reviewer, who knows the politics of this southern steppe—the anardiic conditiont 
and blo^ lust are poles distant from the comparative tranquillity of Sa'udi 
Arabia—their refusal is intelligible. They would be no longer within the pro¬ 
tecting folds of Ibn Sa’ud's influence. Hence it was they preferred to turn 
north-westwards and attempt the crossing of the waterless stretch from Shanna to 
Sulaiyal. That was a bold undertaking. Still, by their actions they shosved that 
they thought it less risky than the Hadhramaut venture. 

Stage III. of the book is the thrilling story of attempt, failure, retreat, and 
then successful accomplishment, and the narrative is full of incidents exciting, 
eventful, and daring. The breakdown occurred when the party were 140 miles 
out from Shanna on the first attempt. Camels collapsed in the heat, and the men 
rebelled against the author. There had been constant murmurings, and now they 
struck; they refused to go on. “ Little did I fathom the dark scheming of their 
treacherous minds as they marched with me into the unknown," wrote Mr. 
Philby, who now if he was to succeed must depend upon his own resolution to 
overcome them. But he held a few good trumps in his hand. Had they forgotten 
that instead of reward they would receive punishment from King Ibn Sa'ud? 
Was it worth their while after such faithful service that it should all go for 
nothing at the eleventh hour? Had they forgotten the very words of Ibn Jiluwi's 
exhortation at the outset—“ Look you, this man is dear to the King, and dear to 
us all, have a care for him ... he speaks of Wabar, you will take him thither . . . 
see that you avoid danger . . . your return is across the desert, even the Empty 
Quarter ... for his life you answer with yours ” ? 

One of the escort was physically chastized. This surely is unprecedented, 
where a European has been travelling, in the annals of Arabian exploration, 
where the traveller—the reviewer speaks feelingly—has moved on sufferance; it is 
the European who has normally come in for the beating, if not worse. Huber 
and Seetzen and Palmer were murdered. Von Wrede, Doughty, Palgrave, 
Leachman, and others were beaten by their companions, while the reviewer was 
ambushed on three several occasions in his journey through the southern border¬ 
lands in 1927-28. 

But to return to the hold-up in the desert. A less combative man than our 
author may well have lost heart at the thought of being robbed of victory at its 
very threshold. The party fell back to the water-hole of Naifa. And then a 
providential thing happened. Rain fell. The situation was changed in a flash. 
The desert would now blossom and support life. The worst men and camels 
were weeded out to wend back slowly by known pastures. The others, re¬ 
organized, rested and recuperated for the final dash. On March 6 they set 
out across the great 36o.milc waste. Eight days later, on March 13, Sulaiyil 
was reached. Rachel had been won. 

There is one serious criticism which Mr. Philby rather wantonly invites, and 
that is his juggling on pages I30.t32 with the term Rub'al Khali and the obvious 
difficulties he has lancM himself in in his sketch-map at the back of the book. 

Mr. Hsilby's opportunities for guiding the book reviewers as to what is ^d 
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what ia not the Badawin oonooutiao of Rub'ai Khali are lUght, for diii teaiOB, 
that he ha> in*Hf only one lightninK viait of oinety dayi in thu South Arabian 
desert, and hit companions informaoti were not natives of the south at all. 
but Badawin of the northern borderlands. 

But let us consider what they told him. He mystifies us by giving three quite 
different and irreconcilable definitions. 

Definition I.—“ I would state the result of my researches that the whole 
of the «eat Southern Desert is Rub'ai Khali.” 

Definition II.—The sketch-map at the back of the botdt shows the Rub' al 
Khali to comprise the whole breadth of the southern sands from Salaiyil to 
Ghanim south of about lat. ii°. 

Definition III.—"The distinction of Rub'ai Khali is one of water; thus 
the waterless areas Qa'amiyat, Hawaya, Shuwaikila are Rub'ai Khali par 
excellence ” or simply the south-west area west of long. 51*. 

Let us consider them. 

The term Rub'ai Khali is a geographical term. Badawin are not conspicuously 
geography-minded. The southern Badawin do not use the term in a geographical 
sense,* and the reviewer cannot believe that any other Badawin do either unless 
they are tall(ing at a foreigner who uses the term to them. The merchants of 
the southern towns and the Sultan of Muscat do, of course, like Ibn Jiluwi, Mr. 
Philby, and the reviewer, use the classical term and for the same reason. It is 
perfectly good geography, and Definition I. is justified by long usage. Thus is 
shown Great Empty Space of D'Anville's map 1755; thus Ritter's map of 1851, 
thus Palgravc's map 1862, and every official map published throughout the 
world since; thus it was known to Doughty, to Burton, and every subsequent 
explorer without exception; thus to the British and Indian Governments according 
to their official publications. Sir Percy Cox believed he bad looked down upon 
the Rub' al Kbidi from the summit of ]abal Akhdhar; Wellstcd thought he bad 
gazed out into it from the desert port of Adam in Oman. The Bents shared the 
same feelings from the Qara Mountains of the Central South; and that very 
eminent pro-Consul-explorcr-author Colonel S. B. Miles, who spent thirty 
years of his life talking to the natives between Aden and Muscat, wrote at the 
end of his days: “ The Rub’ai Khali is a great sandy desert which covert half 
of the entire Arabian Peninsula.” 

Definition II. is the definition of the sketch-map—that is, it excludes the 
northern half of Definition I. north of about latitude 21° N. Why? How can 
Mr. Philby reconcile this Rub'ai Khali of his sketch-map with die words in .the 
text—“ The wells (sands) are known as Rimal; where there are no wells Rub'ai 
Khali "—when he ^ows that there are wells in these latitudes east of long. 51* E.? 

Definition III. Mr. Philby was misled by his companions if he supposes that 
ui winter the Hawaya, Shuwaikila, and Qa'amiyat areas are any more literally 
Empty Quarter than any other part of the sands. They are inhabited after rains. 
Indeed, the party with which the reviewer aossed the central wastes he recruited 
from this very ^'amiyat. He aucial point is that water is not the main con¬ 
sideration in a desert at all, but pastures, and rains are as likdy to fait in welt-less 
areas as where there are wells, and often fall there exclusively. This, curiously 

* Bar i( 4 afi=empty land, is often met with on the lips of Badawin, of course. 
It stands for any part of the desert that will not support camels; an area withered 
or without pastures; but it is not a geographical term, for pastures are nowhere 
jfctMinisl. 
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eoougb, it where our author met rains. Camels can be and are driven off, and 
for two months on end no one dreams of taking them back to a water-hole. To 
clinch the matter, how could the reviewer have mapped this area—Hawaya, 
Shuwaikila, and Qa'amiyat, that lie between Shanna and Sulaiyal, Mr. Iliilby’s 
“ Ruba al Khali ” par excellence —if his Arabs had not been there and knew 
the marches? But these same Arabs do not use the term exclusively or indeed 
at all for this waterless area, as our author would like us to believe. Parallels 
exist in other deserts. The Sahara consists of regions with and r^ions without 
water-holes, but it is all desert, it is all Sahara, and so it it the tame with the 
great Southern Desert the Rub'al Khali. The idea of whittling a geographical 
term down arbitrarily at a stroke of the pen would be a complete travesty of 
geography. Badawin, who at need can score a boundary over Wabar, would 
not be stumped out by a little thing like changing the orientation of the Rub’al 
Khali. Badawin, even when in quarrelsome mood, are not averse from pleasing 
if there is profit in it. The Badu, to use a cricket figure again, has three balls 
in his over; his first ball is the impulse to deceive; his second ball is the desire 
to profit by “ delivering the goods his third ball is to combine the impulse and 
the desire, for which his- native cunning well fits him. When Mr. Philby's com¬ 
panions, after deflecting him from his original objective of marching south from 
Shanna to Hadhramaut, told him that the waterless stretch they would take him 
across instead was known to Badawin as the true and exclusive Rub’al Khali 
(Definition III., in short), they were clearly performing the hat-trick. Hie reviewer 
is entided to consider his views have preponderating weight on this issue because 
for upwards of five years he has been intimately connected with South Arabia; 
he has made three considerable journeys into the Rub'al Khali, each time with 
natives of the south—^Kathir, Rashid, Awamir tribesmen—and has met elements 
of most of the very southern tribes who use these south-western waterless sands: 
Manahil, Sa’ar, Nahad, and Karab; his map took five years to build up, check 
and recheck in situ, so to speak, and is clearly better evidence than a lightning 
visit to South Arabia and local names taken down from the lips not of natives 
of these southern marches al all, but strangers from the northern borderlands. 
The author tells us, indeed, he never met a single native southerner throughout 
his journey. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the area properly called Rub’al Khali—and 
there is no scintilla of evidence to justify modifying it—stretches from the Persian 
Gulf to the Indian Ocean and from the mountains of Oman to the mountains of 
Aflaj and Nagran, as it has done from time immemorial—Definition I., in short. 
It is naughty of Mr. Philby to attach by implication this name to one restricted 
southern portion with which he was imme^ately concerned, and thus, by mis- 
chievous confusion, to mislead persons less well informed into extravagant and 
absurd opinions.* 

It would, however, be a pity if the reviewer allowed it to be supposed that 
that last waterless stretch of Philby’s journey that took him eight days, from 
Sianna to Sulaiyal, was anything but a magnificent feat. It was: witness, for 
example, the one day when he was for eighteen out of twenty-one hours in the 
saddle and covered seventy miles. That is splendid marching with worn-out 
camels and rebellious escort at the end of a long desert journey. 

Here, then, we have another of Mr. Philby’s remarkable performance, -n epic 
journey—a classic book. 

BiBTiaii Tiioiua. 

• See reviews of " The Empty Quarter ” in Tie Times of June a, ipjj; Times 
Literary Supplement, May 35, 1933; and Manchester Gsuriim, May 1953. 
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IlB4iaauiiit : Some o{ its mysteries unveiled. By O. Van der Meultn 
Or. H. veil Wisamann. Pp. xsr-t-a^S. Ulustntions. Map. 

Leyden: E. }. Brill, Ltd. 193a. 

^lealuog genaally, it is, of course, only natural that the attention of the 
Western expl»er and seeker after scientific knowledge should be focussed mainly 
upon those ever.shrinking spaces on the earth's surface which have either remained 
completely inviolate or which, at any rate, still offer some prospect of valuaUe 
scientific return for pioneering effort; but it is surprising that after so many 
decades of practical ^ipse the limelight of discovery should have played almost 
simultaneously from several directions, as it has, upon Burton's " huge white 
blot ” on the face of Arabia, and upon the fringes of the Great Desert. It teems 
only yesterday that we taw Bertram Thomas and Stjohn Philby lifting between 
them the time-worn veil from the features of the Rub’al Khali, and now we have 
a Dutch diplomat from Jedda and our own airmen from the Aden garrison not 
only giving us vivid pictures through the written word and the " movie ” camera 
of daily life and scenery in the Hadramaut, but also adding consideraUy to our 
geographical knowledge of the region by industrious survey work alike on the 
ground and from the air. Incidentally 1 cannot read, and reread, their published 
records without bethinking me with what keen interest and enthusiasm that 
distinguished scholar and student of Arabian geography (and member of this 
Society), the late David Hogarth, had he been spared, would have welcomed 
this long-dclayed resumption of the " penetration of Arabia." And it has come 
none too soon, for the genie of mechanical transport is gradually stretching forth 
his tentacles even to the sands of the desert and the beetling highlands on its 
borders, and so bringing their unsophisticated inhabitants into touch with the 
seductive amenities of a higher civilization. 

The present volume forms the record of a six-weeks' tour in the Hadramaut 
proper undertaken by the Netherlands Consul at Jedda in the performance of a 
diplomatic " mission " on behalf of his Government. Holding such an appoint¬ 
ment in the Hedjaz, he necessarily possessed a competent knowledge of Arabic, 
but he also spoke Malay fluendy, and this accomplishment made him especially 
welcome among the many Hadramautis met with in the course of his cx{^ition 
who had had successful mercantile careers in Java or the Malay States and had 
returned to their ancestral homes to pass their latter days. But those who have 
had the experience know well enough that one who travels in remote regions in 
an official capacity is severely handicapped in the matter of obtaining secular or 
scientific information, from the fact that any activity on his part in such directions 
quickly arouses the suspicion that his visit has some ulterior motive. To discount 
this disability the author wisely invited a German friend. Dr. H. von Wissmann, 
a geographer of repute who had travelled extensively in Yemen and the Hedjaz, 
to accompany him, and he is indebted to the latter for the compilation of the 
upcodaic map which accompanies the volume and for such scientific information 
as the narrative contains. 

At to the nature of the duty on which the author was engaged, it will be 
best, I think, if I quote a paragraph from the very valuable introduction written 
for the volume by that distinguished Dutch orientalist Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje, among whose alumni the author is so fortunate as to count himself. 
The ftofessor writes; 

" Mr. Van der Meulen had, during the five years when he was first 
consul and later charge d'affaires at Djedda, become convinced that the 
lime was ripe for extending the activities of the Netherlands Legation over 
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other Mctioiu of the Arabian Peniiuula than the dual-monardiy of Vat Sa'iid, 
and tbt it would be desirable for Holland to eater into friendly rdations 
with the Imam Yahya of the Yemen, and, if possible, to ensure a tuitaUe 
reception for the representative of Holland in the Hadramaut, the country 
of origin of $0 many Arabs who seek and find their fortunes in Netherlands 
India. He receivetf then a commission from the Netherlands Government 
in this sense, naturally with a recommendation to caution in regard to die 
Hadramaut." 

Such was the author's " mission," and at the beginning of his narrative he 
frankly recognizes that it could not have been undertaken at all except under the 
auspices and with the friendly cooperation of the Aden Government. Later on, 
however, in the course of his association with the inhabitants on his route, carried 
away no doubt by a natural zeal to promote the interests and influence of his 
own Government, he is inclined to abandon the caution enjoined upon him and 
to listen or give expression to sentiments hardly conducive to the interests of ours. 
For example, on one occasion when recording what passed at an intoitiew with 
some notables, he writes: 

" It comes out clearly how positively our listeners count upon a victorious 
recovery of Germany, who will avenge herself for defeat in a new world-war 
which will put an end for good to the dominating position of the whole west. 
They are all aflame for war from socalled pure sympathy for Germany or 
antipathy for Albion." 

We shall know where to look when the time comes I But it will be remem¬ 
bered that the author's companion was a German, and we will hope that the 
above was only for his “ beaux yeux." 

On another occasion of the same kind the author's hosts of the moment were 
discoursing to him of their internal feuds and factions and the apparent failure 
of the Aden authorities to provide acceptable solutions. In this conneaion he 
writes: 

“ I was obliged to explain why it was impossible for me to assume the 
right to act as arbitrator. So long as the Dutch could only enter the doors 
of the Hadramaut with Britain's permission, so long would direct contact 
between our Government and the authorities of that land remain difBcult.” 

And there are other odd passages in similar vein; but one need not take them 
too seriously, for it is difficult to imagine the Dutch Government being at all 
anxious, interested in the region though it be, to concern itself with the thorny 
internal politics of the Southern Arabian hinterland. Moreover, in recording the 
sentiments displayed in the passage just quoted, the author seems to take in¬ 
sufficient account of the nature and past history of the British connection with 
that region. To have a right understanding of it one must look back to our 
occupation of Aden in 1839—an event which was not unnaturally r^arded by 
some of the inhabitants of the coast and hinterland with no little suspicion and 
resentment. To them it portended the severe limitation of the slave-trafiic from 
the African coast which had thrived along their littoral from time immemorial; 
and the infliction of swift reprisals for acts of piracy and rapine perpetrated from 
time to time upon ocean-going steamers wrecked or driven ashore on that inha«- 
pitable coast during the burst of the south-west monsoon. Two or three of such 
cases are within my own memory. 

To these gentry out occupation of Aden meant the establishment of a sort of 
maritime " Scotland Yard" with headquarters at Aden, while the ubiquitous 



gunbou oa patrol duty in learch of ilaven or pirata af^searcd to them in 
f7^»ich ^ nme light ai the policeman on hii beat doei to the retkimtt in a 
criminal bcalicy. But the British authorities had no mind or motive then to 
I become needlessly embroiled in the stormy poUtics and tribal blood-feuds of the 
hinterland, and they confined their civilizing efforts to the maintenance of Pax 
Britannica by sea and a certain measure of protection and support to the influential 
chiefs of the littoral. But times and conditions are quickly changing, and since 
the Great War the advent of die motor-car and aeroplane and the increased 
facilitiet for movement which they provide have had their efiect even in the 
secluded recesses of the Hadramaut. British aeroplanes now soar at will over 
its hills and valleys, surveying or photographing from the air or marking out 
landing grounds below, while the Resident at Aden, with their cooperation and 
that of Che motor-car, can make periodical tours in the interior and thus keep 
closer touch than of yore with the important elements of the population, by 
'-voom they seem everywhere to be made welcome, if one may judge by the 
interesting reports and wonderful pictures of daily life in that region to which 
we have lately been created in the hall of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Let me now turn to the geographical aspects of Mr. Van der Meulen's 
expedition. As already explain^, he was travelling on an ofScial mission, and 
it was consequently not possible for him to deviate very far from the accustomed 
lines of communication or to direct his activities too obviously in the direction of 
scientific research; nevertheless the travellers were able to vary their route slightly 
here and there, and Dr. von Wissmann was tireless in his efforts to gather valuable 
material. Moreover, the happy relations which they established with the com¬ 
munities with whom they came in contact gained them access to interesting 
localities which had not been actually visited by Europeans before: such, for 
instance, as Hureda, where they were hospitably entertained and where they 
noted the remarkable position enjoyed (as indeed throughout the Hadramaut 
proper) by the wealthy " seyyid ” element, to which all worldly authority seems 
to be subordinate; and again at Henin, the town on the threshold of the Hadra- 
maut proper, where they were no less fortunate and where they first came in 
touch with a contingent of the Sa'ar tribe who roam die southern portion of the 
Great Desert and of whom we have lately read a good deal in the narratives of 
Philby and Bertram Thomas. 

As far as Shibam the travellers were for the most part in well-travelled 
country, and it is interesting to compare their pleasant experiences in their 
intercourse with the inhabitants with those of Theodore and Mrs. Bent, who 


fyred so very differently thirty years ago, partly no doubt because they were not 
really qualified for travel in such a country. 

At &wun and Tcrim out travellers were on less familiar ground, though both 
places had been visited recently by Colonel Boscawen; there again they were very 
well received, and that in a locality from which Leo Hirsch, in had to 
decamp hurriedly owing m the hostile attitude displayed by the “ scyyids,'' to 
whom I have alluded above. Tcrim is apparently the most imposing and im¬ 
portant town of the Hadramaut proper, and from the photographs obtained of it 
seems to abound in Arab sky-saapers and the ubiquitous motor-car—imported in 
pieces on camel-back. From here the travellers had had visiont of being abk to 
strike north to Marib and thence on to San'a—a very important piece of geo¬ 
graphical work bad they then been able to accomplish it—to the auguries were 
unfavourable and the scheme had to be abandoned. They were, however, able 
to make interesting excursions, with the occasional help of the motor-car, to certain 
famous spots in t^ neighbourhood, in particular to Btr Barbut and Qabr Hud. 
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For the cBlightenmeot of the uninitiated I may mention that " Bit Barhtlt,” 
literally “the Spring of Barhut,” was supposed to be a crater full of seedling 
sulphur on the edge of a Wadi of the same name connecting with the Wadi 
Hadramaut, and many legends have been associated widi it from very ancient 
times. The Greeks, (or instance, apparendy identified it with the Styx. But 
after an exhaustive and exhausting examination of the ground Mr. Van der 
Meuloi and his companion have established that the “ Bir " is nothing more than 
a typical limestone cavern with nothing whatever volcanic about it. Moreover, 
our airmen report that there is nought that could be taken for a volcano within 
fifty miles of it. Another popular myth exploded I 

In the case of Qabi Hud, on the other band, the existence and form of die 
shrine were not in doubt, for it had recendy been photographed by one of our 
airmen, but it had never before been enter^ by any Eurt^xan traveller. The 
prophet Hud, who is locally supposed to be at rest under the dome of the shrine, 
though several places also lay daim to him, was a pagan reformer of [xe-Islam 
days who, like the originator of the Wahabi cult in later times, rose up in protest 
against the iniquity of the world around him. He has been credited by some of 
the old writers with being the primary ancestor of the Hebrew race—Eber of the 
Bible. According to local tradition in the Hadramaut, God clove the rock and 
received him into sanctuary, thus saving him from the tender mercies of his 
unrepentant countrymen. On the coming of Islam " Nabi Hud " was included 
among its saints elect, and his shrine is now the most important place of 
pilgrimage in the whole of Southern Arabia. 

After making these excursions the authors endeavoured to plan another 
itinerary which would take them direct to Aden on the return journey, but here 
again they were doomed to disappointment. After keeping to the west as far as 
they could, they passed through the Wadi 'Amd, where they touched the alleged 
route of Von Wrede, whose veracity they too find reason to question, and 
reached a group of villages named Ye’beth, on a Wadi of the same name. Here 
they found the attitude of the natives distinctly unfriendly—so much so that, being 
unable to risk the waste of time involved in perhaps fruitless negotiations for a 
safe passage, they felt obliged to give up the idea of proceeding direct to Aden, 
and took the shortest route back to Makalla, where their expedition came to 
an end. 

Their account of it as rendered in the volume under review makes very 
interesting reading, in spite of the inevitable defects from which it suffers as a 
translation. We are fortunate, indeed, in having it in English at all. An 
excellent scries of photographs adorns the letterpress, some of them taken frran 
the air by our own Air Force, while the map to which I have referred before, 
embodying all information available to date and accompanied by a full list of 
authorities upon which tribute has been levied in its compilation, is a great 
advance. In fact, the authors may be congratulated on having accompUsl^ a 
most valuable piece of work. 

P. Z. C. 


Tile Censui of Pnleatine, 1931 . Vols. I. and II. By E. Mills. igi'xSl*'. 
Pp. viii+345; vi+595. Map and diagrams. Alexandria: Whitehead Morris, 
Ltd. 1933. los. 

The third census of Palestine (1931) is recorded in two consideraUe volumes 
by Mr. Mills, now acting as Chief Secretary in the Palestine Administratian. The 
scope of the second census (Mr. Barron in ipaa) was less ambitioot, while the 
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Ant (King David in 1017 i.c.) only the bare total of the enumeration hai turvived. 
The fighting men were found by King David'i military atafi to be I,jo6iaao 
(Samud itxi.) or i,;7o,ooo (i Chroniclei xxiv.), mcludii^ a poatiUe po(mlation 
of 6 to 7 millions; but though the area of hit territory included Trai»)ordania, 
modem crida are unwilling m accept dte figures. A total of 170,000* fightii^ 
men has been suggested, with a population of perhaps 800,000, and ainm the 
census lasted for nearly ten months it it obvious that inexact methods were 
followed. The estimation of the nomad tribes by Mr. Barron in the second 
census, on the basis of families rather than individuals, is held by Mr. Mills to be 
likewise inaccurate. No reference to the first census is made in the present report. 

The increase in Palestine between 1923 and 1931 has been astonishing. An 
addition of 36 8 per cent, is rardy found in modern times, yet this it the actual 
result of nine years of peace and devdopment. The Jews have naturally, thanks 
to immigration, made the greatest advance per cent. (108 per cent.) from 84,000 
to 175,000; the advance of the Arabs from 591,000 to 760,000 is absolutdy larger, 
and represents 28*6 per cent.; the Christian movement is slightly lets, and the 
toul population has risen from 757,000 to 1,036,000. There are some thoughtful 
observations (page 46) by the census officers on the limits of human subsistence 
and the possible Malthusian checks on growth, which may modify this unusual 
rate of increase; at the present rate the population will double ittdf in twenty 
years. Births in 1931 were nearly 48 per 1,00a (cf. Egypt 44, Italy 36, England 
t6'3), and those of Moslems alone were 53; the Jews too at 32 per i,ooa are well 
above the scale of Western Europe. Deaths of Moslems are also high (36 per 
too), but Jews as low as 9-4 (England I0'5). There is thus every prospect of a 
coocinucd expansion which will lay a heavy burden on the capacity of to small 
a country, and it should be noted that the expansion is not due, for the most part, 
to the entry of new settlers, but to the philoprogenitiveness and fertility of those 
who are already resident in Palestine. 

Existence will only be possible, it would appear, if the soil is intensively 
cultivated and urban industries are created in abundance. Out of a total area of 
3,32o,ooot acres of land only 2,000,000 are utilized, leaving a large idle balance; 
but details of the latter are not given, and much of it will be rocky and unpro¬ 
ductive. The average holding of a family is in the neighbourhood of 18 acres— 
sufficient for a reasonable peasant’s life if the land is good and the method of 
cultivation progressive, but inadequate in the less favoured regions. It is not 
surprising, then, that the influx from the villages to the towtu is appreciable; 
the urban population is now 46 per cent. (Jews 85 per cent., Moslems 36 per 
cent.), and the index of occupations illustrates the ingenuity of an active and 
determined people. Amongst them may be mentioned the following; Aide-de- 
camp, astrologer, artificial eye, leg, and teeth manufacturers, bankrupt, bomb 

teller, buffoon. Chief Justice, devil ^iver_ But the list is stimulatiw and tong. 

Nor are all the occupations so remote from useful productivity at sOm of those 
selected above; 50,000 Jews and 68,000 Moslems ate engaged in industry, 38,000 
Jews and 91,000 Moslems in commerce. Trade in foodstuffs and in clotbing 
holds a prominent place, the building industry and road transport are equally 
important These are valuable aedvities in a newly settled country in wbidi the 
towns have yet to be supplied with many of the requirements of modern life. 

* The number of fighting men at the time of the Exodus was, however, 
declared to be 600,000. 

t The Beersheba subdistrict, which is either uncultivable or lightly cultivated 
by nomads, is not included. 
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They inspire, however, a doubt whether the type of induatry which is now 
flourishing, while immigration is rapid and capicd from abroad is pouring in, 
will be equally desirable at a later suge. }ewi^ resource may then bring about 
the required adaptations, and the Arabs* may be ready to join with them in the 
economic exploitation of Palestine; but an uncomforuble period of reat^ustment 
it likely to ensue whenever the supply of foreign money is reduced. The agri¬ 
cultural population of Jews does not exceed 27,000, or 15 per cent, of their Coal; 
ia achievemenu are known to all who have visited the Jewish settlements, but 
unless the Arabs are persuaded to sell a considerable part of their holdings in the 
plaint, the urban element in the Jewish community will more and more otitwei^ 
the rural. Mr. Mills points out that the entry of the Jews from various parts of 
the world into a new home will afford an instructive opportunity at each census 
of reviewing the changes in their character and conduct. The stability or 
instability of the Jewish farmer will, in the opinion of the present writer, be the 
most interesting question of all to examine. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Mills into the intricacies of each chapter; though 
he cannot always avoid technicality—a census is a highly technical operation—he 
is ordinarily intelligible to the layman,t and the reflections which he allows himself 
from time to time on the causes of blindness and insanity, on female mortality, 
on the consequences of national exclusiveness, and a number of similar matters, 
prove that he is not a mere recorder, but is capable of a deeper analysis chan a 
census report is permitted to express. These two volumes cannot be recommended 
to the frivolous reader. They contain nevertheless a great store of information, 
very carefully collected and very carefully tabulated. The preparation of so exact 
and illuminating a record is a task incumbent on a civilized administration. It is 
particularly difficult when (through no fault of the census officer of 1922) a full 
and scientific method is being employed for the first time, and Mr. Mills is 
entitled to feel thoroughly proud of the success which has attended his efforts. 

C. F. S. 


A Wanderer in the Promised Land. By Norman Bentwich. Pp. xii+263. 

The Soncino Press. 1932. 7s. fid. net. 

The author's name in itself would suggest that this book is just another polemic 
treatise about the political controversy on the destiny of the Promised Land, but 
this happily is not the case. Indeed, those who are as yet not acquainted with 
this remarkable book have a great pleasure in store for them. The book is full 
of information invaluable to the student of ancient history and civilization and 
an excellent guide to the intelligent traveller. 

The author possesses encyclopaedic knowledge of the history and culture of 
these ancient places where “ history is piled up like storeys in an American sky¬ 
scraper.” He is likewise familiar, in view of his long contact with the land, 
with the latest remarkable archaeological discoveries in this r^on and with his 
kiwwledge of the people who inhabit these places. His dcscriptioot are most 
int»esting and enlightening. 

* Comparisons have for the most part been drawn between Jews and Moslemt; 
the Christian Arabs are similar in many ways to the Moslems, though somewhat 
less conservative. 

. t Mathematics are not laymen, and they alone will penetrate with Mr. Mills 
the forest of coefficients and functions which compote hit formulz. The dit- 
cussidn of the quincunx is particularly attractive. 
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It it coiurkable that side by tide with the refauildiag of the New Ptkttine 
tlw aacient civilization of this country should be diicove^. Thus the need for 
stone in the construction of the Haib Harixnir led to the ditoOvery around the 
village of Athlit, an epitome of Palatine civilization, of a number of human 
burials, which are among the etrliat known to archeologists, and a vast treasure 
of Pabeolithic industria, ranging from the Musterian to the Bronze Age. In the 
cava which were supposed to supply the stone for this modern enterprise wen 
found implements and skeletons of adults of the socalled Nanderthal man, 
" but with diSerenca so definite that the anthropotogiMs have had to christen a 
fresh species, Palstanthropus Palatinus; and the scientists are already building op 
a cate for putting further back the evidution of man." Thus if this dieory wiU 
be generally accepted. Palatine will justly become not only the aadle of the 
world’s civilization, but also the home of the earliest habiution of man. Among 
the many objects that these cava yielded were also agricultural implements, 
demonstrating that cultivation of the soil was known in Palestine in that remote 
age about 6,000 years before the common era. 

It U very interesting that in this same neighbourhood were found the earliest 
specimens of the wild wheat. In discussing these excavations and others, the 
author prova that he possessa a grat knowledge of historical data which he 
maka use of most S'Kcessfully. 

The chapters on the oldat city of Jausalem and the Watern (Wailing) Wall 
of the Temple include a great deal of new information and throw a new light on 
these historic places, not so well known to the traveller as the many reputed 
placa of pilgrimage. 

The “ wanderings " of the author are not at all tike those of a wanderer; 
they are planned and very well conducted. He does not skip a place which is of 
any importance, and there is hardly such a place which is not pregnant with 
historical events and rich with archzological discoveria. He doa not confine 
himself only to Palatine, but “ wanders ” through the historic placa of Akaba 
and Petra in Transjordania and journeys across Sinai, the “pagan sanctuary of 
Phtenicia." And the towns and cita of Syria, “ every one of which is a labyrinth 
of historical events,” are also not spared. 

Here the author reveals to the reader not only the past but also the living 
present. The different sects of Phcenicia (the Drusa, Mutwallis, Ismailis, 
Maronita, Mclkites, Natorians, and Jacobita), their origin, beliefs, and habits, 
are described with the accuracy of an artist and the insight of a jurist. 

I. Chizik. 


Tell Halaf : A New Culture in Oldeat MetopoUmia. By Baron Max 
von Oppenheim. Translated by Gerald Wheeler. Pp. 337. 3 plata in 
cobur, ^ in half-tone. 23 figura in text Putnam’s. 1933. Price 21s. 

The career of an archzologist is one of the most interating and romantic 
that it is possible to choose in these law-abiding days of easy travel. Yet it is 
seldom that an archzobgist is found who is able at the same time both to produce 
bis results in a scientific and reliable manner and to convey to the general reader 
the delight and excitement of his work. This is not the case with Baron vtm 
Oppenheim. His book, Tell Halaf, is enthralling from beginning to end. It it 
admirably balanced; the various chaptas deal in the most interesting manna 
possiUe with what their titla say that they deal—a fact which is by no meant 
universal in books of tbit nature—and tb^ tell us of discoveria whidt mutt 
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prove of coiuiderable importance in the hiitory of the Near East. Hie book 
ii at the same time a thrilling tale of advoitore. 

Baron von Oppenheim not only controlled the work of excavat^ himadf: 
he also arranged a special museum in Berlin for the housing of casts and of 
such of the actual ol^ects as could be brought to Europe; and he has founded 
in addition an institute to carry on his work, both of excavation and of explora¬ 
tion, after his death. His book testifies the excellent quality of what has been 
done so far. Would that there were more scholars, gentlemen and enthusiasts 
of the same type, capable of supporting and directing expeditions of a similar 
character. 

In the first chapter we are told something about Northern Mesopotamia from 
the geographical point of view. It is an area which had been traversed time and 
again by the author, and on one of his numerous journeys he heard that some 
statues had been found by grave-diggers in a little-known mound on the upper 
Kabur. Von Oppenheim verified this in 1899, and obuined an excavator’s con¬ 
cession from the Turkish Government. But he was a diplomat, and that year 
he was transferred to America. Ten years later a turning point came in his life, 
for " the Turks declared that they were being pressed by other nations, and 
could no longer keep Tell Halaf for me. I then took off my diplomatic uniform 
and turned to digging." This sentence is typical of the author. It conveys his 
charm, his devotion to the subject, his dogged determination, which served to 
carry him through many a difficult situation, and finally enabled him to bring 
the excavations to a successful head—one cannot say conclusion, for much remains 
to be done, and there seems every probability that it will not be very long before 
an expedition is again in the field. 

Chapter II. deals with the history of Northern Mesopotamia, the ancient 
Subartuland, home, according to von Oppenheim, of an homogeneous culture in 
early times, with its own particular racial type and its own particular art. This 
culture von Oppenheim calls the Subaraic; to its art are to be assigned the works 
which we know as Hittite and which have hitherto been dated too late, since 
they have been attributed to the culture established in Asia Minor by conquering 
Indo-European tribes early in the second millennium. The author suggests that 
these works must be assigned to the old Subaraic civilization which was closdy 
allied to the cultures of Sumer, Akkad, and Elam, and was established in the 
north-western part of MesopoUmia. The "Hittite" remains—Karkemish, 
Senjirli, etc.—have, chinks von Oppenheim, little to do with the purely Hittite 
culture, which was intrusive above them (p. 56). 

The Hittite picture writing he also regards as much older than is generally 
supposed. It must have been older than cuneiform; have been more or less 
forgotten, and then revived, perhaps somewhat Iktitbusly, at a comparatively 
late date. This suggestion seems perhaps somewhat too elalnrate. 

The Hittites as we know them—von Oppenheim calls them Nasians—he 
regards as of Nordic race, who were linguistically members of the Kentum group. 
But here we are on very insecure ground, and the hypothesis of a large Nordic 
element in Western Ana, though upheld by certain German anthropologiscs 
(especially Gunther), is not one which can be generally acce{»ed. The Mitanni, 
of whom we hear so much in the history of Egypt's foreign relations, von 
Oppenheim also regards as Indo-Eurt^ns, but they were members of the Salem 
group, and had little to do with the Hittites. About 1700 i.c. all Northern 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine were under their control. They are probably 
to be identified with the Hyksos, " who conquered Egypt and occufned it for 
some too years " (p. 61). Here again we stand on ground where learned opinion 
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h of the most divtnev and it does not lecm ponible to accept von OppaheimV 
coodutioni without considerable reserve, 

Ihis tti'on'/try of the problems leads on to a desaiption of the old town at 
Tdl Halaf (Chapter III.), and to a discussion of the objects found, which must, 
from the artistic, even more than from the arducoiogical point of view, be classed 
among the most important that have ever been discovered in the Nearer East. The 
stone sculpture is divided into two groups, the larger statues (Chapter IV.) and 
the smaller slabs (Chapter V.). Both groups come from the palace of Kapara 
(twelfth century a.c.), but archzologkal evidence suggests that they were all 
reused from an earlier period, which is dated by painted pottery akin to that 
fiom Kish, Susa, etc. According to the Langdon-Fotheringham dating system, 
which is followed in the book, this would be before 3000 a.c. The early dating 
of the statues is supported to some eiEtent by stylistic and comparative evidence, 
yet the theory of reuse can hardly be accept^ without a considerable amount of 
question. 

The larger statues are awesome and impressive; the smaller slabs, which ace 
to be regarded as the earliest monuments found in the excavations, are in many 
cases of the very first artistic merit, and the motives which appear on them are 
amazingly diverse. We see here for the first time many forms which were later 
universal in “ Hittite " art, as well as chose which were so popular in Adionenid, 
Sasanian, and Islamic times, such as the lion-and-bull fight, the winged gryphon, 
the harpie, and the hippogryph. 

Chapter VI. deals with other stone carvings, among them a renurkably fine, 
Epstein-like, seated goddess of the early period, truly the very epitome of primitive 
art. In Chapter VII. the minor finds—pottery, bronze, ivory, etc.—are briefly 
reviewed. Up to now only a very few graves of importance have been explored, 
but their richness bodes well for the future. 

Chapter VIII. is devoted to a neighbouring tell, lebelct el Beda, an open site 
of wor^ip, which was apparently never really inhabited. Excavations here were 
beset with numerous difficulties, again overcome by von Oppenheim's splendid 
determination. Finds consisted principally of free standing sculptures, showing 
both Sumerian and Hittite affinities. But von Oppenheim maintains that they 
are to be assigned to the Subaraic culture, not to the Sumerian, and that they 
belong to the fourth millennium a.c. Historically these statues are no less 
important than those at Tell Halaf; artistically they are by no means as fine. 

Chapter IX. concludes von Oppenheim's portion of the book with a brief 
summary. In addition to Egypt and Babylonia, he says, we must admit the 
existence of a third great civilization, the Subaraic, in the fourth millennium' a.c. 
The art which belongs to it has hitherto been called Hittite. Yet the Hittitea 
did not arrive till after 2000 a.c. We must thus revise our canons and our 
dating completely. 

Many of the conclusions in the book will no doubt be met with considerable 
opposition by more conservative archzologists. They must be weighed in the 
scales of time and mature judgment before they can be generally accepted. Yet 
they cannot but affect our opinions most deeply, and the history of " Hittite " 
art will certainly have to be rewritten. Certain of the results are obvious at once, 
and not least of these is the immense importance of Tell Halaf from the pt^t of 
view of the art-historian. Motives which have ever been familiar to us in Greece and 
Rome must now be definitely attributed to the East. Some years ago Stryzygowski 
wrote a book entitled Orient oder Rom; he dealt with a later age, but a similar 
work dealing with an earlier period will soon be essential, and one wonders how 
much of what has hitheno bera auigned to Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean 
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will have to be attributed to Western Asia as far as the question o{ origins is 
concerned.* 

In the first appendix Professor Herafeld—whose name has recently come before 
the public as the excavator of Persepolis—points out that had Tell Halaf been 
discovered before Senjirli and Karkemish, the thought that the sculptures from 
these sites might belong to the second millennium a.c. would never have arisen. 
In a scholarly analysis he divides the Tell Halaf sculptures into three groups: 
T.H. I., about 3400-3000; T.H. II., 2900-2800; T.H. III., 2600-2550. Jcbelet el 
Beda must be dated to 3100-3300. The actual figures are open to revision, owing 
to the uncertainty of opinion in respect of early Mesopotamian chronology, though 
the relative periods Herzfeld regards as certain. The early dating of these 
sculptures is certain to meet with considerable opposition in the archaeological 
world. 

In the second appendix Felix Langenegger gives some technical notes on the 
excavation of the citadel hill; in the third Karl Muller describes the work in the 
town area; in the fourth Hubert Schmidt deals with the minor finds. Some 
remarks on the cuneiform texts by Bruno Meissner, and on Aramaic inscriptions 
by Peter Jensen, bring the book to a close. It is very well produced; has excellent 
and numerous illustrations and a full index. The translation is fluent and 
thoroughly readable, though rather curious phrases crop up here and there. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on producing a really good book at a reasonable 
price. 

D. T. R. 

The Independent Arab. By Major Sir Hubert Young, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

9'X5j*'. Pp, xi-f344. Maps. John Murray. 1933. 15s. 

Sir Hubert Young’s account of his experiences with the Arabs covers what 
was the most interesting period of Arab regeneration (1913 to 1921), and he 
himself was such a thorough and sympathetic participator in this regeneration 
that his book has both authority and real intimate charm. Above all, he has 
avoided too detailed and profuse reference to State Papers, and his book is always 
a story and never a case. 

He met the Arabs just before the war, when, after a most meritorious surrender 
of his leaves to the study of Arabic, he made his first journey through Syria and 
down the Euphrates to Baghdad. On his road he met Lawrence at Carchemish 
and opened a friendship which played a very large part in his life during the 
next nine years. And we read that already in 1913 Lawrence was “capable of 
wandering about in native dress and passing unol^ervcd among the swai^y and 
bearded inhabitants, and was apparently accepted without question wherever he 
went as a youth from Jerablus." 

Then came India and a spell on the North-West frontier with his regiment; 
and then in 1915 he was back again among the Arabs at Basrah, attached to the 
M.E.F. as an Assistant Political Officer. Political officers in Mesopotamia, as 
elsewhere, did everything and anything; and early in 1916 Young was the 
Pooh-Bah in charge of the building of the Shaiba Bund. His account of his 
mission fully explains why he was chosen for such a task and why he succeeded. 

From Basrah he moved up the river to Nasiriyah and had his first exasperating 
exp^ience of the erratic type of co-operation resulting from joint Arab and 
British military action—^a very entertaining chapter; and then things began to 

• Early pottery recently unearthed by Dr. Speiscr near Mosul shows distinctly 
Cretan affinities. Or does the Cretan show Mesopotamian influenced 
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imprare io Mesopotamia; there was a general advance; Baghdad was captured, 
and aher the capture the Britub army ^d somehow to be (ed. So Young was 
sent to suspicious HiUah and had his first experience of “ Q " work, ooIlMing 
resources somehow from bargain-making, speculating, and always rapacious and 
often lying Arab merchants. Young—sometimes fr^ a hors^rawn buggy— 
evolved a very high technique in the fulfilment of his duties, and eventually 
Baghdad got all the grain it wanted. 

In 1917 he was transferred to Arabia as " Q ” officer on that most versatile of 
all versatile staffs: “ Hedgdiog" (Hejaz operations); and once again he met 
Lawrence. The story of the advance of the nondescript Allied and Arab army 
from Aqaba to Azraq and from there to Deraa and Damascus has been written 
by many pent; but if there is one ouutanding quality in Young's own narrative, 
it is that throughout he always emerges as the soldier. The operations were 
essentially a soldier's job, impded rather than helped by political currents, and 
Young's story brings this out strongly. There is Joyce, who keeps the Emir Feisal 
and his staff up to a time table; Young himself, who somehow created aerodromes, 
the absence of which would have meant possible disaster; Peake, who is here, 
there, and everywhere; and the French Captain Pisani with his Algerian gunners 
—a tiny unit and a most efficient one. And the agonies of suspense they all 
endured amid those Arab boastings, Arab promises, and Arab failures; and always 
the importance of conciliation and the necessity for keeping a stiff upper lip even 
when disappointment was positively aushing. I have heard it said that Lawrence's 
greatest feat was that he.miraculously succeeded in getting an Arab army to its 
objective on the very date when it was due to co-operate on the spot with a 
British army marching on parallel lines 500 miles away. Joyce and Young and 
Peake and Pisani were the soldiers on the spot, and they were all in with 
Lawrence when Deraa went up in flames. 

But Young's connection with the Arabs ended at Deraa, and it was with the 
British Cavalry that he entered Damascus; and, once there, he again became “ Q.” 
Nor were bis duties light. 

" CAmm Youno, 

“ With effect from tomorrow you will provide from local resources rations 
and forage for the following; 

22,000 men, 

28,000 horses. 

5,000 Turkish sick and wounded. 

15,000 Turkish prisoners. 

“ Acknowledge. E. F. T." 

To be given such an order in a country where supplies were notoriously short 
and where currency was positively chaotic was, perhaps, the highest comjdiment 
Young ever earned; and, of course, be did the job, and the army was able to 
advance to Aleppo, and so the Palestine campaign ended. 

In a sense the last seventy pages of the book are a tantalizing anticlimax. 
From being a dyke-lmilder, a railway-dynamiter, and a commissariat purveyor. 
Young abrupdy becomes a prosaic black-coated Civil Servant, seconded from the 
Army. In 1919 he joined the Pastern Department of the Foreign Office, and 
played a part in all the post-war adjustments in Palestine and Syria and ‘Iraq. 
But ineviubly his narrative hat lost the snap of desert life and the intriguing 
charm of personal contact with the Arabs; and 1 closed his book with a beling of 
diaippoincaient. His narrative ended too soon. Young eventually went out to 
BaghtM aa Counsellor on the High Commissioner's tt^ and taw the establish- 

30 
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mcnt of the Independeot Arab Kingdom of 'Iraq. In Tie Independent Arab he 
has hrfd us the story of the regeneration of die Arab spirit; he must now write 
a second and equally interesting book to tell us how it has all worked out in 
the end. 

- a M. T. 


In the Margin of Histoty. By Sir Harry Luke. 7l*X5J». Pp. xiv+270. 

40 illustrations. 12 maps. Lovat Diekson, Ltd. 1933. I2t. 6d. 

Sir Harry Luke's book. In the Margin of History, is a scholarly and eminently 
readable ramble in the bye-ways and footpaths of history, and he has chosen as 
the subject'mauer for the ten chapters a variety of episodes of which the ordinary 
man has only the vaguest recollection. How many people, for instance, know 
the number and geographical position of the several quaint little independent 
states that are hidden away in odd corners of Europe? If it is desired to learn 
something of them a full description, complete with their chequered histories, 
will be found in Sir Harry's book. Another interesting chapter is that devoted 
to the various swashbucklers who in more recent times have attempted to form 
kingdoms and carve out dynasties for themselves in the ouMf-the-way places of 
the earth. 

Amongst other things, he deals with certain visitors from the East, who in 
Plantagenet and Lancastrian days came to England in state with the same object 
in view—t.e., to seek the aid of the English king against the Saracen infidel, and, 
having been regaled with full banquets and empty promises, returned after many 
years to their own countries. 

The most interesting chapter from the point of view of the Society is that 
devoted to Aqaba—the tiny port on the gulf of that name where four countries 
meet. He describes how Turkish aversion to anything in the nature of hard-and- 
fast frontiers nearly gained for them the greater part of Sinai, and but for British 
intervention in 1906 there is no doubt that they would have occupied the Peninsula 
to the vicinity of Suez. Now that Great Britain controls the head of the Gulf, 
the episode that caused so much excitement twenty-seven years ago has shrunk 
in importance. Sir Harry sees in this deep-water anchorage and deserted port a 
key position that some day may hold great possibilities, and though it is difficult 
just at the present to look sufficiently far into the future to foretell exactly what 
part Aqaba will play, there is little doubt that he is right in his views. 

In tie Margin of History touches lightly on many forgotten points, and Sir 
Harry is eminently qualified to write it, as, in the course of his diplomatic and 
administrative career, he has spent much of his time in those remote spots that 
figure in the margins of history. 

C. S. J. 


Japan: A Short Cultural History. By G. B. Sansom. lo'xSi’. 

Pp. xvi-l-537. 19 plates. 39 illustrations. Hie Cresset Press. 1931. 30s. 

In China’s saipt, which the Japanese use too, and employed exclusively until 
the ninth century, the word for nature, in the sense of human nature or dis¬ 
position, is composed of two symbols or characters, one meaning to beget, the 
other meaning both heart and mind. They are written side by aide, die governing 
symbol—the one, that is to say, which indicates the sense of the combination— 
being the charaaer with the latter meanings. In Professor Giles' dictionvy of 
over 13,000 characters this symbol is also the governing one in some 330 other 
combinations, a mtal exceeded in his dictionary only by two other r-dictlt (at diey 
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are called) etnplofEd in sjrmbola relatinf; to man'i constitution. In how many ol 
the combinations the charaaer implies mind rather than heart it would ne^ a 
very careful analysis to say—an analysis which would be inconclusive lor two 
reasons; one, that very few scholars would be agreed upon the result; the other, 
and more important, that in a large number of qualities and mental states the 
distinction between heart and mind is, in the Chinese view, indetemninabk, 
except in the comparatively narrow sense of brain, lor which they use a com¬ 
bination of symbols more material in connotation. The governing one has the 
meaning of flesh, just as the symbol with which it is often paired—a character 
meaning marrow (sui*)—has for its governing component part the symbol for 
bone. 

Amongst ourselves there is probably considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether the connotations of the term culture are predominantly intellectual or 
sentimental, matters of mind or matters of feeling. One would give one's own 
vote for the view that they are predominantly matters of mind. In doing to, 
however, , one would really acknowledge chat taste, an indispensable element in 
culture, is as often as not, probably more often than not, found in its most reliable 
form amongst people better equipped sentimentally than intellectually. A com¬ 
parison between the homes of bachelors and married men (one may, perhaps, 
interject) would furnish striking illustrations. Indeed, in the Anglo-Saxon world 
taste is regarded more as a feminine chan as a masculine quality, with the result 
that in male circles the term culture is to some extent suspect, and not infrequently 
irriucing. It falls, moreover, under the shadow of the adopted Ama-icanism 
“ high-brow," and because in “ high-brow ” coteries it is so often used in con¬ 
junction with that other Americanism “ contacts,” not a few people are becoming 
rather tired of it. 

Yet for anyone who takes an interest in Far Eastern affairs, and it crying to 
make an accurate guess as to what is likely to happen in China and Japan during 
the next decade or so, Mr. Sansom’s cultural history of the Japanese is indispensable. 
That statement naturally prompts the question. What is the connexion between 
Japan's cultural past and her political present? One answer is furnished by the 
fact that, whereas most Western observers are disposed to think that the Japanese 
are making it impossible to live on good terms with their much more numerous 
neighbours, and are therefore creating obstacles to the development of an essential 
market, the Japanese themselves are confident that they are doing exactly the 
opposite. This confidence arises from what they believe to be a juster estimate 
both of the Chinese charaaer and of Chinese domestic politics than ours, a 
claim which rests to a considerable extent, if not entirely, upon the faas surveyed 
in this book. If, then, we are to judge the value of the claim, we must, obviously, 
familiarize ourselves with the facts involved, which hitherto have been, not inde^ 
obscure, but much less clearly recorded than, as a result of Mr. Sansom’s work, 
they are now 

The chief faa has already been alluded to—namely, that the Japanese mind 
developed under the tuition and influence of the Chinese mind, conveyed through 
the Chinese script, which up to the ninth century was the only one Japan had. 
Not for some time after that was a syllabary, composed of abbreviated Chinese 
symbols selected to represent one Japanese sound each, em|doyed fredy in com- 
l^tion with the Chinese saipt, and even then the change, though it resulted 
in a written language which has to be learnt separately from ChineK, left the 
original medium of literary expression basically the same, readily inteUigible to 
all Japanese who can read and write, and (for many centuries) the sole dunnel 
of thraght and knowledge. 
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ne Utter, of oonrK^ «t Mr, Samam ahotn^ were u{mi eriM m l*pu 
modifwd bjr native ge&iiM, itietf a compound M Jcu^oUa to a laqge ■fiO'y-t 
indefinable. There ii, accordii^Iy, a dittinctivdy Japanete culture, aad it 
includea a recognie*Uy Japaneae tatte or aente of ae^etic rightneaa, (uat ai 
there iaan Engliah culture, and a aenae of aeathetic rightneaa, diadnct from choae 
of the European Continent. But much more than our culture ia Gredt aad 
Roman ia fapaneae culture Chineae, and much more have Japaa'a mind 
commingM with China’a than oura with thoae of Athena and Rome. Fee aj^ 
from the fact that Japan'a written language ia atill largely Chineae, naoat of her 
religioo came from, or at all eventa through, China, whereaa Gredc and t rtin, 
though they have left many marka upon our language, were never to die same 
extent national mediuma of expreaaion; nor was (^iatianity an expresaicNi^fif die 
Greek or Roman mind, though it came to us tinged widi Helleniatic ideas. 
Zen Buddhism, on the other hand, the religion which influenced Japan’s artistic 
development most, though in origin Indian, was, in the form in which die 
received it, Chinese. On this point Mr. Sanaom says: 

“The word Zen is derived, through Chinese, from the Sanscrit dhvam, 
meaning meditation, and the Zen scl^l differs from other seat in holding 
enlightenment can come only by direa intuitive perception. It does not rely 
upon the efScacy of a saaed formula or the power of a merciful saviour, but 
upon the effort of the individual to grasp the meaning of the univerte. 
Logically Zen Buddhism can be traced Wk to India, but the historical line 
of tranamistion it not dear. It ^bably owes a g^ deal to early Buddhist 
thought, in so far as its central idea is the spiritual experience known as 
Enli^tenment (amboihfy, but even its reputed history begins only with the 
arrival in China in a.d. $io of an Indian monk named Bodhidharma, and 
ia a record of the development of an Indian doctrine under the influence of 
Chinese thought. It is dearly a manifestation of that habit of the Chinese 
mind which found another and not very different expression in the myatidsm 
of LacKzui and whatever its origins it ought to be regarded as a peailiarly 
Far Eastan produa.” 

Not leas important to note is the following desaiption which Mr. Sanaom 
gives of the part Confucianism came to play in Japan after the devdopment dioe 
(early in the thirteenth century) of Zen Buddhism. 

“ The o&ial philosophy in Japan in the early Tokugawa period was that 
of Qiu Hi fiiio-iaoo), a leading figure of die important philosophieal 
renaisaance which took place in China under the Sung Dynasty. *110 (~iy>n 
of this school was Chu Hi's commentary on the works of the Chinese sages, 
endtled in Japanese Shitho Shnehu, at i New Commentary on the Pour 
Classics. . . . Under the Tokugawa rteime the Chu Hi pbikMc^y was 
virtually adopted at the r^Scial school of thought, and Hayashi Raxan, itt 
diief exponent, was appointed adviser to the government. From this tim^ 
it it tai^ Confudan sdiolars let their hair grow long. Iliit enriout itan 
of history is highly significant. Hitherto learning had been assodated wM 
the ( 3 iu^ SM scholars had shaved their hods lilm priesir, but iiow 
C on f u d a n studies were no lonm die recreation of leansed ^moahn Tlie 
ConftifHui philoto^r had no ofBcitl stanis, and it may ahnOst be rcMiided 
as having adiieved me position of an estdiUabed rel^ion. Crwhirianitm in 
one farm Of'another diqilaced Buddhism in die esteem M die educated dames, 
and Buddhism seems to haw suiiuodcKd without a struggle. Buddhist 
observances wem not generally alandoned, but the strictest 
wege:m binicrly opposM to BudcBiism as to Qiri-d*>>>ty, and they loBowcd . 
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~ 4 ttriet Oo n fii cwa ritual iadndad ccAuuoMid KVttcnee M liit mmMf 
m the ChiacM and n brit anee at a ahrioe of Confuehu. Such ahrioci 
0«t« oreaed at expeoie and even visited officially lor saoiili^ by ffie 
ShdgaUs theamrives. In odwr ways the adminittratian was at great pa&i «» 
noaoee Oonfocian studies. An academy had been founded ui 1633, and thh 
buCuv in 1690 the ooUege named Shcdiei^ (after the birdiplaee of Con¬ 
fucius, which is csllH in Japanese SbohetX the University ot Yedo. The 
odSa Of Iteeiar of this college was always h^ by a member of the Haywihi 
family, who thus became, so to spmk, hereditary phlloaeriiets to tte 
Shogimate, and were official advisers on ediics and education. They weio alt 
Uitccu,promising adherents of the Chu Hi .yaou. We shall see that other 
systems were studied in Japan, but it was the Chu Hi fdiilosophy adiieh 
enjoyed the widest acceptance and the monopoly of official ^tron^e. b was 
the orthodox school, and desfHte extremely strong counter-currents it retmdned 
the most influentid throughout the eighteenoi and even the ninetemth 
century. There it good ground for thinking that no tingle body of doetrine 
hat had such a powo-ful effect in Japan upon thought and behaviour among 
the educated class. Buddhism, of course, was an important vdiicte of Culture 
for a thousand years, and has left a deep mark on popular sentiment, hut 
when one considers how venerable was its tradition and how widespread tts 
beliefi, it is surprising to find how few traces of its direct influence are vitil^ 
in the culture of the Yedo period. As for Christianity, despite iei one time 
prosperity, it vanished from the scene, and among the ruling dasses survived 
only as the bitter memory of a pernicious faith." 

Interesting as these facts are from an academic point of view, they are hardly 
less so from the practical one. For, as I have recently said elsewhae,* they 
suggest the question. Are the Japanese coming home? Is their recent acquisition 
of political control over Manchuria and Jehol, in other words, the consequence 
not merely of urgent economic needs—the only cause which has so far received 
general consideration—but also the renesved expression of the cultural forces 
which attracted the Manchus to China and before them other invaders? 

The question needs to be considered in connexion with what Mr. S^ansom 
says regarding the racial composition of the Japanese. He writes: 

" The Stone Age in Japan is thought by some scholars to have pertitted 
nndl not later than about 1000 s.c., but others believe it to have continued 
until much nearer the Christian era. Following (after an interval which 
cannot be closely estimated) upon the age of the soeil mounds, which are 
the chief rqx»itories of neolithic remains, comes the w of die se{Hilchral 
mounds. Tnese are found principally in Western and &ntrai Japan. They 
coDsiit of great earth heaps over a dolmen of stones and contain, m the tomb 
itsdf, vases almost identical in form and decoration with the Yayoi vases, 
but technicaily superior, harder, and nearly always moulded on me wheel, 
jewels, mirrors, weapons, and other objects of bronze and iron. Outside the 
mounds, but evidendy associated with them, are found clay figtires (known 
as htmiwa). The day Agues of the neolithic age were nusshapoi and 

K imving objects probably intended to ward evil tmiu. Those of the 
xr sqiulchral mounds represent sometimes ’■nin'ilr ^n particular horicsX 
but usually men and women with oval faces and regular features, wesrii^ 
sleeved robes and ornaments such as mcktaces and earrings, and ^ving the 
hair somewhat daboratdy dretied, or txivered with a coif qr other hea^pesr. 
The bees were <de**red, in deflniie pnb,us, usually red. The Anumi Me 
w • rub in tte Ions of cjdiaders sutmoiipted by a b^ so dut the oom^ete 
eoemme is not often rqinnemed;, but the general impressioo di^ give 11 of 

* See die May iaeue' (i933) of Tie Nineteenth Century mi Ailer, 
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the drew of northern Anetio, wid not of peoplei from tnw^ ttyioiic. 
Tlw weapon are for the nort put of a ootmneotal tm MoagoliBn or 
ChineKt end tbcmgh certain koiwi are thought to reienMe die hUaf kriw 
t^ can equally be rdated to weapon found in North-Eait Afia< llie 
urow known at the nm-Hfabunm, or humming-bulb, it a duwaeftdidc 
weapon of the puiod of the aqimchral moundi, and is definitely (^ Aaiatie 
origm. The umour, helmets, and horse-trappings, of iron sind bronze, 
innubitably show a debt eithu to China or to hfongolia, and not to any 
southern twture.'' 

A little further on Mr. Sansom says; 

“ We may condude widj some certainty that the country was inhabited at 
the end of the neolithic age by peoples of the stock known m ethncdt^sts, 
or rather to philologists, as Ural-Altaic, a stock indnding Finns, Samoj^es, 
Huns, Tungusic tribes and Mongols; that successive immigrations from 
North-East Asia took place, probably through Korea; and that, as time pro¬ 
gressed, among the immigrants were an inaeasing numbu who had, in their 
Wd of origin or duringtheir migration, come under the influence of a 
bronze or iron culture. That the influence in question was predominandy 
Chinese can hardly be doubted, and that it was increasingly Chinese from 
the zenith of the Han dynasty is certain.” 

And on page a6 the author remarks: 

" Most recent European writers assume that the clans which set forth from 
Kyushu to conquer (>ntral Japan were of Malay stock; but there is a good 
deal to be said for the hypothesis that the leaders of the expedition were, 
like the Idzumo people, of Mongolian origin, and had crossed ovu from 
Korea by the straits of Tsushima. ... It is, however, almost certain that 
there were in Kyushu at the same time large numbers of people of southern 
origin. Some scholars describe them vaguely as Malays; others bring to bear 
strong arguments to prove that they were of tribes akin to the Miao and 
other aboriginals of &uth China, whence diCT arrived direct or by way of 
Formosa and the Luebu Islands. It is quite likely that some of the fitting 
forces which took part in the expedition to Yamato were warlike people of 
this type who had allied themsdves with the Kyushu leaders. All these 
questions are still in dispute, and we had better content ourselves with 
assuming that, in varying proportions, elements from almost all parts of the 
eastern coasts of Asia were present in the population of Japan at the opening 
of the Christian epoch.” 

Thus the question. Are the Japanese coming home? fanciful as to many it 
may seem at first sight, rests upon two sets of facts. In so far, indeed, as 
the Japanese have assumed control over Manchuria (and have now acqtnred 
amtnl of Vladivostok and the Chinese Eastern RaiiwayX they have in actuality 
jiftved home. The question, however, embraces more t^n that uniHiiable fact 
It includes the further questions: (a) Can they make themselves comfortable? and 
(h) Are they going to co-operate with China and make Far EaMern afiairs a 
family matter, or the bitter hostility whidi exists between the two OMmtties 
at the moment prove stronger than their intellectual, mord, and tnwinintal 
afinities? The Japanese themsdves appear to have little dotflit dthn* Of their 
abUhy to mr*v thdnsdves eomfomble or dieir capacity, when die preM hpatile 
phase i( o^; to cooperate with die Oiinese. U diey ait ^ fi^n 
gtMsuaoo of KRgJisb-qieakii^ peoples, or at alt pyuti die next ohe^ it 
to see big dianges in political and econemir oonditMOt in .that part df ^ inMyt 
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A jBwjing l y t iMdD' of Mr. Suuoml tdainUe iMek li ««tt WMtb wjWi& 
It wiU be tD indode a great deal of rqdad)ie inibtmatMB M « le dahigiod 
aod eowiomic dmacter^ defdjr combined wkh ilriGtty culteial bilttfy; and if til 
airaagement Iqr {teriodi radier thaa novemeiiti ii apt oecadoadly to weea tcdawi 
(13k ,IM beqaent bda for intp reading in country ibK ca3i far a iwiagiogt 
unchecked it remhi, in dK endt in a tatiifactory Mity of durooghnew 
and graw. 

B.M.Omb 


Natnnl Hiatory of Central Ane. Vd. I.: The New C^uen d Oeninl 
AjU. a Narrative of the Eiqrlorationi of the Central Aiiatie ExpedidoDi'in 
Mongolia and China, I9ai-i93a By Roy Chapman Andrewi, A.M;, Rcj?. 
With chipterc by Walter Grango:, &JD., Chief Pahcontdogiit; Ctidbrd tt> 
Pope, B.Sn Herpetologut; Nek C. Neiion, M.L., Archeol^te. With iaS 
platei and u Uluttratiom in the text and j mapi at end. I^bliihed ^ the 
American Muieum of Natural History, Henry Fairfietd Odsora, Preaidcait. 
New York, 193a. 

At there are 10 very few of us who can visit the Gobi Desert, Dr. Andrews 
hat done hit best to bring it to us. By means of illuminating letterpress and a 
spleadid set of Ulustrations which include panoramic views, a very good idea can 
be gained of the whole terrain involved. Badt.inaking could hardly teach a 
higher pitch of excellence than in this lordly tome, llie series of expeditiom 
which have done to much to explore the scientifically unknown fields of Mongolia 
and parts of China owe their inception to two men—Dr. Roy Chapman Andrewi 
and Professor H. F. Osborn. 

Dr. Andrews, who had been engaged in the study of Cetaceam principally 
along the coasts of Asia, decided to abandon that work for the broader field of 
land exploration. He was one of a band of young men who had as their chief 
Professor Osborn, President of the American Muwum of Natural History, fay 
whom they were guided and stimulated in the field work which has brot^t 
America into the forefront of get^aphicai research. En pasaitl sve m^t 
mention that another leading disciple of the same chief is Steluuson, the famous 
Arctic explorer. Over twenty years ago Professor Osborn had predicted that Alia 
would prove to have been a great dispersal centre for northern terrestrial 
mammalian life, and when Dr. Andrews unfolded his plan for expeditions, to 
bring to the American Natural History Museum in New York extensive zoological 
coUectioni from Asia, he was assured of the Professor's enthusiastic luppcrt, It 
was in these circumstances that he undertook the first Asiatic Exp^ion in 
1916.1917 to Yunnan in South-West Oiina and the bordas of Tibet and Burma. 

Tt^ Expedition not only brought back large zotdogical collections, but served 
to crystallize in Dr. Andrews’ mind plaot for work on a much broader scale. 
His journey along the ei^ of the great Central Asian fdateau fired his imagina- 
fioD and enthusiasm to launch an attack upon that land of mystery; to discover 
udiether or not it was the mother of northern msmmvlian life. And several trips 
acroas Mongolia convinced him that it was the (dace in which to start an intendve 
loemific attadk iqwo Central Asia. 

It SOS tin these lines that he made his basic plans for the Expedition. The 
iMia; problem ms to be a study of the godogic history of Central Ask : fa JtM 
. wheliMr it had been the nursery of many of the dominant i^oupi of ininAi 
inrlndirg the human race, and to reconstruct its past cfimate, vegetation, isui 
pfayiical e on d ition t , ptrtierthriy in tekdon to the evofation of: nfaiu , 
Tluf coi^ only be done by btii^iag to bear on the problem evety of 






K^ace wbkh could poMibljF Mint ia itt aotittno, b; the aid of'niM'«i h^ 
terhoiod tUity who would work io the fidd to^idier, for cofidiited waA. wai' 
to be the baait ot the whole orgaoiTction. Thia method reitdted io ^tadide.d«eii 
better than it gave prmiMie of doing in fimary. “ Aa we aM is thh 
night diacuaaing the day'a work, it waa moat intereating to aee l»w pozsling 
aituationa in ge^gy would be clarified by die palanntidogiit, how the topepra^iiier 
brought out important featurea which gave the key to phyaiograpine di^itUiet, 
and how the i^contologiat would be aaaiated by the palsobotan>it or gecdogiat 
in aolving stratigraphic [»oblema.’* 

The book shows how admirably Dr. Andrews succeeded io hit (dans. He 
waa no theoretical leader. Gifted with indefatigable energy, splendid poWei: at 
organization, and a personality which inspired loyalty, he led successive exp^ifidoat 
to die scene of thdr labours and brought them safety back, often throu^ bandit- 
ridden regions. In the intervals he undertook extensive lecture tours, which were 
the chief source of the funds required to make them practicable. 

Up to the time of the first journey the fossil history of Central Asia was 
completely unknown except for some British discoveries of interest in India and 
rhe finding of a single “ rhinoceros ” tooth in Mongolia in 1894 by the Russian 
explorer Obruchev. 

This Volume I. is Written to give the layman a comprehensive view of the 
Central Asiatic Expeditions, and it leaves the deuils of the discoveries to the 
series of volumes which will follow. A study of the collections and data it 
continuing energetically, and new facts are being elucidated almost every month. 

Dr. Andrews tells how the work was done and describes the country traversed, 
the daily life in camp and on the trail, the transport by camels and motK^ara, 
and the principal discoveries in the branches of science represented. 

A go^ selection from the "many thousand still photographs” illustrates 
various aspects of the Expeditions' activities, as well as almost every phase of 
Mongolian life, so that we are given a permanent record of a rapidly vanishing 
culture which is of great value. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the work which was carried out: 

In 1931 there were preliminary trips of China proper. 

During 1933 a journey was made from the sea coast straight across Mongolia to 
the forests of the northern edge, a thousand miles across ^ plateau nor^ward 
to the Arctic Divide, during which it was found that the G^ is essentially a 
rock desert with sandnlune belts only in restricted areas. Geologically there was 
found an exceedingly complex scries of ancient rocks carrying the story back to 
the very dawn of geologic history. 

Pali^tologically some of the richest fossil fields on the earth were discovered, 
lliese revealed severd new families and a great many new genera and ^leeies, 
whkh indicated three catr^.ies of the Mongolian fossil fauna; First, animais 
that originnM in Asia and never strayed outside its limits; second, animals diat 
oripaated io Asia and migrated to America « Eunqse; diird, rnniv'ls dot 
or&nated in America and migrated to Asia. 

Zoofogically several thousand mvmmils were ccdlectcJ, which gaive an im- 
rividted ooUecdon from North and Central Moogdia. 

Three additional eiqiett fossil collectors joined die 1933 ^qK-btivit. the 
chief feature dlia time was the fia>iing of hbngoUan dtnondaeRlt; in exthtet 
family of peculiar hoofed ao!o>«<t, which showed the nabat striking reseihUuiees 
' 'fod* iorra of those of oone^oading horizons in Nordi America, tto dtsnon^ 
•ivudug clearly that thece must have been a land connection b e t s wen Aria and 
America wUch acted at a nrigrstioa route. 
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TtSi tfuAvijr WH c Mnmii triwqsh for hofaiar Otoa, « 4 i 6 Iwd iM 
: "Make a cateM aearch far t ita iwth e w a. t m 

eeimaesd jnu wUl find eariy tjFpea in Ontcai Aaia.” > 

Tke EapedkioB kad kinded far dw Iren CkbaM Bain, afa niQet aarfa 
o{ Kalga^ and dtia piaee {axtved ke a mine of palaatitdogicat oreakk. 
BahKbtheriiBn leaaaina woe faund not far from the and in a erentCAfa 
rU^ there were die bonea of bodi fledMating and herbhiOroM diiiotaan» 
re^aei of the bipedal, duck-bill iguanodont type. The comptrt' hind Umb of a 
large camimtoua dinocaur war foond. Thw all flouruhed in large faimben 
diving die ootticepoa period in Alia, the Age of KeptUea, '' ap|..'ouniatdy one 
hunch^ miilioa yean ego.” 

But the chief thriU came with the diicirvecy in fidy, 1933, of dintieaar eggi, 
whidi were found in ludi abundance along wtfa the renuini of 10 many hundred 
dinosaur! that it wai evident thii region wai a concenttation point far ^ repdles, 
at lean during the breeding season. 

A loperb ikull of a gigantic beau was found, which was named Andrewsarchiii 
Mottgobensu by Professor Osborn, who declared it to be the largest terrestrial 
carnivore which had thus far been discovered in any part of the u^d. 

A special feature of the 1915 Expedition was the topographical work. It was 
decided to make a more accurate survey than any other that had been pteviousiy 
attempted on the Central Asian plateau, as the Russian map on whM all the 
existing maps of Mongolia are bi^ had proved very unreliable. Furtbea fossil 
discoveries were made, including die exciting find of archaic mammal skulls of 
animals which were a distinct link in die evolution of mammals that followed 
the extiiiction of the large terrestrial and aquatic reptUes. 

One of the most dramatic moments in the life-history of the world was the 
destruction of the reptilian dynasties, which occurred with ajqnrent sudden¬ 
ness at the close of the cretaceous period, the very last chapter in the Age of 
Reptiles. 

There were also found fossilized remains of a peculiar beast known at die 
chalicothere, a veritable paradox. It was a *' clawed-hoofad animal” The head 
and neck were like those of a horse, the teeth like those of a rhinoceros, and 
the feet like nothing else tm earth. Instead of hoofa the creature was armed 
with daws. 

Much paleobotanical and botanical work was done in this Expeditioo, nearly 
five bund^ species being collected. 

Civd war prevented the 1926 and 1917 Eiqieditions, and it was not dll 1918 
that Dr. Andrews and hit staff could resume their labours. In April of that year 
they set out to make a further exploration to die west, to discover a new route 
sdiicfa would lead to Chinese Turkestan without going into Omer Mongolia by 
what is known as the Great Mongolian Road. Ihis western trip Ivought them 
to a very desolate and miserable country, and at no important re^ts were being 
obtained it Wu decided to make fat Eastern Mongtdia, where niccess at last 
Wat ebmiaed. Hie fosnl bones of a new giant baliK’btherium were discovered; 
it must have been a ctdosaal animal, as the humerus was as thick as a man’s body 
Mid three and a half feet in length. The raifiut was five feet long. Later the 
low e r' jaw of a shovd«idced mamodon, platybdodon, ww found. Obser- 

vatioot were node on die Dune Dwelled a race whi^ has endrely disappeared 
with net even any cBscoverifale immasi reraaint; only r e d demw sites ate 1 ^ and 
In aafioOK nunte >0 diow that 30,000 years Mongolia was mtnfa Hum 
dwaiilr 'papidaied by these Scone Age people dian it fa e»^ by Mengdi. 

The chief featnie of the 1930 Ei ^ edi tio o was the diatovay of the dniBs -of 



bull raattodoiu and the.ikuUi aad parti ^ licJctu of a btB npiiKr 
thovcl-tiuked mintmioii and Jier bol^. T^uity-^ ivory tuaki wan Udwn fl«t> 

At the dole of the 1930 Kuon the Centra] Auan Expeditkttu hid In iqr 
goodhye to Mongolia. Cbioeie oppoiitioa blociced die rood to Inrtber liiyeidga- 
tion by (are%nen in a way that Dr. Aadrewy with di hh diligent penuadreneai 
could not overoome. This was a scientific tragedy, for the sj^did tesohi had 
made him more than ever convinced that Coitrd A^ ii a pafaeonwh^gicid 
of Eden. Space forbidi more than the mention of odier exploratioiii 

tluoughout China, during which large collections of floca and fauna, and foaiil 
bonei were made. Neolitfaic litei were found which yielded many ^ecunem, 
and much important wwk of prime importance for archeological icience was 
done. The volume ends with a summary of what the Expeditimu did 

in whidi all the salient points are discussed, and there is added a symposium by 
various authors on the unsotvui problems in Central Asia. 

The chief difSculty of this review has lain in the art of compression. There 
is so much in the volume of absorbing interest and importance for all those of 
us whose knowledge of Central Asia is as yet compatativdy rudimentary: we 
have not been able to reach back to its foundatioos. Dr. R. C. Andrews, bis able 
lieutenant Dr. Waiter Granger, the Chief Paheontologist, and the members of his 
scientific and technical staff have laid us under a distina debt, and it is pleasant 
to fed that British recognition of their labours has been given in no ungrudging 
manner, and that we admit our indebtedness to them. The only word of 
criticism lies in the size and weight of the voltune, which predude its use except 
on a library cable; it weighs seven pounds. Perhaps if a popular edition is 
demanded, as it well might be, the paper could be of lighter texture, and the 
appendices, which consist of the bibliography, publications, and list of contributors, 
coidd be eliminated. 

If there be any among us with a longing for fresh fidds to conquer, a study 
of the unsolved problems at the end of the book will give food for thought and 
supply a stimulus for further exploration of Central Asia. At present China 
blKks the way, but perhaps the new political rearrangements, the buffer North 
China State, and the new Manchukuo may remove the obstructions which proved 
too much for Dr. Andrews and his Central Asiatic Expeditions. 

G. D. G. 


Ruastn and Asia. By Prince A. Lobanov-Sostovsky, Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of California at Los Angeles, Pp. 334. 

New York: The MacmiUan Company. 1933. 141. 

The expansion of Russia across Asia is a political [dicoomcnon of die first 
magnitude, comparable only with that of the United States across the Continent 
of North America and of England overseas. Manifestly its story cannot be told 
in any detail in a book of 313 pages. Nor indeed has our autlur essayed to do 
mis. His aim is diffincbL Itmi^t have, and to some extent has, been i-hieved 
within the compass to which he has confined himsdf. His book is daoist the 
same line u that with vdiich Seeley starded the world fifty yean ago, and, li^ it, 
is bmed upon a course of lectures. These Wen given in t^i. It first "to 
st imu lat e intacst in a field of historical teiearch whidi has iiM teedved the 
attuttwn it deserves," and k rhimr to have viewed ihepibfaiein as ciie .rnntitMidos 
historicil procos. “ bi hHj>y," said Sedey, " :.Vuy>hing dqwidi tdmiic 
narrative into ptoWeim." In oei»hef re^i^ m be ftank, 1 m Ritntfc 
hook the lame power as either Sedey‘s Bxptmion''^-:Eii]^md.at--Tke 




4 i»eii 0 ,'hf Imet TMow AdMBi. -It m U oiiee Im djnuuaie md k» 
tntiqg dua eitfacr. Now and again it h true, at becomea one wlie boni the 
panienfa fcatmer Ruatin Fortagn Mioiatir, Rria« Lobanov ^cab with tnthoritf 
aa alt al Kuaaiui gol^, Mid tut narntive tbrougfaour aenit to at 

Gnubur and aiceaiiy. But he tddkun gett to the root of dungt. 'Bor 'uau^At. 
he Oamea ^ 37) at the four driidng fo^ which impelted Raiaia e aat w aidt i' - 
(t) The d(^ for tecuritjt a^init Tartar aggreation; 

(a) A growing oontdouaneta of an imperial deatiny inherited frmn Bycantiami 
^ The Coaa^ queat of adventure; 

CommercU! enterpriae. 

Bat who can doubt that the reaily dominant factor war the deep unconacioua 
urge of the Ruiaian peoplea towarda the vacant tpacea beyond the eaatem horbani^ 
juat audi an impulae at kept the American frontier moving tteadily wettward 
until it came out on the ahores of the Ibicific and aet the ahipa of England on aD 
the aeven aeai and her tradera and advcnturas in the uttermoat parti of the 
earth? The wiser rulcra of Russia knew how to harness and use (hit irapulte, 
but when it brought them to die Far East, where the spaces were no tonger 
vacant, the urge ceased and the drive end^—disastrously for Rutaia. In the 
beat chapta of the book (Chapter X, “Far Eastern Affairs and the Ruaso- 
Japanese War ”) he does give a glimpse of this, just as he does handle widi tome 
insight the Russian conquest of Central Asia. But a couple of sentences, taken 
from the Cambridge Modem History, are reaUy more revmling, as regards 
Central Asian affairs, than Prince L^anov’s wixde story. They run: “She 
(Russia) was urged irresistibly onward in spite of her oft-repeated protests, genuine 
enough at the time when they were uttered, that her chief desire was to know 
where to stop. But Sher Ali (the then Amir of Afghanistan) could not be 
expected to realize what tmly the coolest heads in England were capaUe of 
understanding." 

lliit lack of understanding has by no means been confined to English heads, 
and it it in keeping that, while the author has some very just observations 
(pp. i6t and i8o) on the absurdity of some British apprehensions and mis- 
apprchcnsioiu excited by " the Russian bogey," as he calls it, he himself in many 
passages discloses precisdy the same attiti^ of mind, attributing to the Bridth 
the posrtiiion of malice, energy, activity, strength, and inteliigence (in both 
tenses of the word) in a measure which would luve been tridy superhuman. 

The book closes with a search for conclusions, but the final chapter is, some¬ 
what disappointingly, devoted mainly to the exposure of two prevalent opinions, 
which the author describes at fallacious. The first is that the Soviet Revolution 
has resulted in the return of Russia to Asia, and the second that “ the Russians are 
not a nation, but a medley of races wdth a powerful ingredieoc of purely Asiatic 
dements.” No one not willingly blind could deny the existence of a Russian 
nadon with a very distinctive culture of its own, but it it perhaps cash to be too 
positive about the other point. Our author himsdf says (p. 313): “ In order m 
survive^ Russians will have u> blend and fertilize th^ cult^ soil with both 
Eur^ieaa and Asiatic ingredienit. Thus this new culture will powerfully infbwnce 
Ai^ at wett; and since the rMe that Asia is |dzying in world affiurs it rapic&y 
growing m importance, it wfil poasiMy be tfaro^ her influence in Asia ffut 
Koaiit win affect world destiniet." 

' The tnoslkriation of Arabic namea adopted in the bode is wh:% unayatematic. 
How can Jdal u Sin 19), Kaar Ed Efin ^ 197), Muzzfar u Din (p. 391); and 
Nazir ul Mulk (p. 351) be simnitaneoudy juitffi^? 



Tlw Tia<l0r8«9t«f Aath % Oi»>gc S. SiAdikf, ti^xsIV ^ is-«-37(- 
Mapi. Alien aiid Unwin, ion M. 

Mr. George SokoUky, an American cttii’en^ haa writKii a moat Infaonttne 
and original bode in Tke Tinder Box of Asia, (mblidied by Meson. Gesoge AHen 
and Unwin. Mr. Sdcoliky ia described as dM; Nasc' Yor^ Times exfttt w the 
Par East, but he sras also for some years on the sta£ of dbe ‘Norsk Ctim &Mf 
News, a British daily published in Shanghai. Mr. ScAcdsky has lu'YCtdvd, where 
many have failed, in presenting a fair and unbiassed statement about the di0er- 
ences exittiog between the Chinese and the Japanese. 

Mr. Sokoisky writes a prebce to the English edition in udtich he acknowiedget 
the imporunt part Great Britain has played in the devdopment of trade in die 
Par East, and the civilizing ^ect of that trade development Perhaps he rather 
exaggerates the importance of the American stake in China, but gusudly Over¬ 
statement is conspicuous by its absence. He is at his best in hit chapter on 
Manchuria, though he cannot be looked upon at such an authority on this 
province (or country!) as Owen Lattimore (ef. Mancharia, Cradle of ConfUefy 

I should say few individuals have had such intimate personal contacts as Mr. 
Sokoisky with all shades of opinion, from Japanese, white, pink, and red Chinese, 
to scarlet Russian. The author points out, as the writer of this review hat often 
done, the peaceful penetration of Russia into Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan 
while the world looks on unmoved—and no one less moved than the Chinese 
tfaemadvra—the reason for lack of objection being given that Russia is not a 
member of the League. This seems rather like arguing that “ if my friend hits 
me over the head I shall ol^ect, but if an enemy, ‘ well, what can I do!' *' 
There is a Chinese proverb which says: “ We cannot prevent the birds of sadness 
from flying over our heads, but we can yeevent them from nesting in our hair.” 
China seems determined to look on the Russian penetration as one of the birds 
of sadness which is flying ovo their heads. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s last chapter on Communism in China strikes a mdanrholy 
last note. He says; " The future of a China divided between Communists in 
the South and feudal lords in the North, with foreign troops at Shanghai and in 
Manchuria, is not a pleasing spectacle. It means years of civil warhue.” Who 
shall say that he is wrong! I commend The Tinder Box of Asia to all students 
of the Far Eastern situation, and to all those who would arrive at an ayixociation 
of Pacific problems. 

H. &rC. S. 


Mnaohurin Year Book 1932-33. 

The Manekstru Year Book, 1931-33, published by the East Asiatic Economic 
Investigation Bureau, it a " monumental tome ” stuffed full of infucmittion. it it 
at example of Japanese thotoughness and deals exhaustively widi Industry, 
Agriculture Fisheriet, Mining, Currencies, Foreign Investments, Educabos^ 
Sanitatian, and Social Welfare Institutiont. 

There it an ioce.(siing dironology (Appendix n.) coveriog die period I'nwry, 
ijgi, 10 OmMct, 19^ 

In connection railways, one learns dut the Soadi Mmeburin lUEsnqt 
Conpuiy’s works at Shahokuo manufactured dutii^ the year Ig] rolling ilodt 
nails atad lenked neai^ 4(000. These repaiis were undwttfcea obt oidy for dw 
floodi Manaotian but far other railways. These important laflway Shops and 
oAer iMMiiet at Mukden and Antnng mark dbe bt^nidi^ of Manoniria'S 
mdosedal'tau ;' 
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By Cot. P. T. Echertoii ud ti MomO 
1%m*ii. 9l'x6'. Pp^joa. Uimratioiu and mapt. Jairoldi. 1933. 161. 

ftftn, Mutress of the Paeifie? ia an impoting-looldiig volume, and tome of 
the illuitr'tk><» are good. The book may be of »me aninviice to the uninbrined, 
but of the matter one feeh, after a careful reading, diat it haa not added much 
m the nim total of one'a knowledge of the complex Pacific problem. There doei 
not appear to be much original thought in the book. Ita aize ia hdped by Uieral 
excerpta from The Times and other authoritiea. 

The chapter entitled “ The M«ivce of Numbera ” baa been far better dealt 
with in The /apaoere Population Problem, by W. R. Crocker. At the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter our late AUiea are deacribcd in the worda “the figure ol a 
iitde yellow man a aentence which bordera on the oflenaive. 

Tb chapter on “ How Rich » Japan?" baa aome intereating figurea, and the 
tax burden of i la. 5d. per head comparca favourably with moat nationa: from 
the ;fi5 15a. lod. of Great Britain to the £4 13a. 4d. of the U.S.A., though, of 
courae, au^ comporiaon leavea out of account the purchaaing power of money in 
the different countriea. Income tax in Japan variea from o'B per cem. on incoma 
of l,aoo yen to 36 per cent, on incoma of 5,000,000 yen. A fair compariaon 
may be made on this percenuge ba»t with Great Britain'a atandard rate of 25 
per cent, to the maximum of 4i‘2 per cent (including aurtax). 

Glimpaa of the obvioua abound, auch at: “One day Japan may be att- 
powerful; a further inaeaae in the aize of her armed forca (apecially in the air) 
it almoat certain to take place, failing world ditartnament." 

A very diarp and efficient inatrument haa been employed by Col. Etheiton 
or Mr. Tiltman, or both, for aptining quite inoffrnaive infinitivet. 

To turn up, the book haa a few oaaa of fact in a deaert of conjecture, and hat 
been produced at a time when there ia perhapa a demand for auch literature. 

H. StC S. 


The Hnztrdt ot Aiin’a Highlsndi tnd Deaertt. By Walter Boadiard. 
fl)':X5l'. ^ 139. lUuatrationa. London: Figurdicad Preaa, 18, Adam 
StreeL 5a. 

Thia little book of 139 paga would appear to be the fifth vtdume of “The 
Pkmeer Seria "—die previoua voluma b^g iaaoed at at. tnd the preaent at ft, 
net, and we are informed that widi diia volume the teria “ entera on a new lif&" 
It it illuttrated by fifteen piatea, with udiich no bult can be found, and tvro 
amaB^cale maj^ thowing river couraa and heighta of paata and plaM in feet 
K cannot be t^ chat the reader ia likdy to get thrillt of any kind ^ the perutal 
of ddt modett aceount of one «de of the Trinkkr Atitn Expeilicion'a experiencea. 
Waller Boadiard avat the non^cientific member of the party, the ocher two beang 
Dr, E Trinkier, ita acientific leader, and Dr. H. de Terra, the geokyiat. The 
fttbar neb hi tte " it ia hia aim to relate hii own experiencet in ain^ vatardi' 
and not to preaent bit ofaaecvationt to a critvnlly inclined ptelic^ but aoldy tktt 
he.a^iht be able m oe*nmni>yrvte . hai isqmiiionc and cteerieacat inaili to a 



rCMcieted code ot fatcodt.’' Bemag ihii ia mindi 4be aamtive a leadaUe, 
thotigfa the imprewian left ii trften doe of conAaioa owing eo the daence of a 
cont-eutive chrad. The itory «eenu d^oiiittd end hardly bean out the aotno- 
what ambitiout title. There ii one critidtm your reviewer cannot omit; and dnt 
it that neither author, puUithet, nor printer has given an ao. date. Tlie author 
occatkmtUy gives ui the day of the month, and that it the sum total of gtudanee 
the reader it allowed to have. But there turdy it no excute for die Obience of 
any reference to the date of publishing or printing. It Ought to be a penal offence 
for any book to be publiihed without a date on the title-page, and in a case tuch 
at the one under review the reader should surely be informed in what year or 
years the journeys described took place. With the author’s trouUet wiA the 
suspicious Chinese one can well sympathize. Most travdlers in Qiinese territory 
have the same tale to tell, and the methods of the celestial ofScers do not seem 
to vary much through the years. A footnote on the peculiarities of Kirgiz 
Cemeteries would have been useful. On page 35 we read t " A ssvcetish smell 
in Kengshawar, which Dr. dc Terra followed up, finally led him to a big 
Kirghiz cemetery.” Those of us who are unacquainted with Kirghiz cemeteries 
would, 1 feel sure, be grateful for enlightenment Perhaps the last chapter is die 
best, if only because it gives a really consecutive story, and the author shows 
us a glimpse of his powers of descriptive narradve. We almost fed as relieved 
as he evidently was when he finally left the inhospitable Chinese far the Soviets' 
land, even if his landlady at one halt had “ pedantic features.” 

J. T. W. P. 


Tlie Tragedy of Amanullab. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, lo'xbi''. 

Pp. xiv+ay^. Illustrations. Alexander-Ousdey, Ltd. 1933. iSs. 

It is now four years since the ill-fated King Amanullah was ignominiously 
driven from his kingdom by the general revolt of his outraged subjects; the intervd 
has seen the short-lived Reign of Terror under the bandit usurper Bacc* ha Sakha 
and the restoration of the Durani ruling family in the person of the wise and 
patriotic present King, Muhammad Nadir Shah. In Tie Tragedy 0/ AmantUh/i 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, whose books on the Middle East are hmiliar to members 
of this Sodety, describes with inner knowledge and wide outlook the course of 
events from Amanullah’s seizure of the throne on the murder of hit father, Habib- 
Ullah, in February, 1919, till the “ curtain rings down upon the greatest tragnly 
that has eva been visit^ upon the God-gifted Kingdom of Kabul." 

The narrative is the more interesting because it it written from the standpoint 
of a patriotie Afghan who, white proud of his country and its independent is 
not blind to its thortemnings—suspicion, faction, family jealousies, tribid feuds, 
occasional tenadeism—and from long residence in India, &gland, and in 'islsmic 
eauntries, it in a position to view the problem of Afghanistan in ill pstw 
penpecthe. 

The summary of Af^ian history from the second Afg^n War (ttSoBi) is 
admirddy lucid and impartial. The career and pidiey of die great Amir Abtar 
Rahman,:che real fomuW of a unified A%iunitc-n, are vivUBy descrHied, and the 
Sirdar hm done svell in letting that great master of statecraft ape^ for hiaiidf t. 
His “advice to my successors" sums up the d^Bcuhies of an Oriemid taler arid 
the methoda of coping with them in a manner rccaltii^ MachiaveBi’s “S 

Abdur R^unan tUiXceJcJ because M hit virile personality, unflf^ging energy, 
and intuitive rcoagnidoo of Isaw far he could go widi a sttff-oedeed pnpie mi 
an ignorant, autpiaoos prieathood in llRakii% vf the feudal and tribal system aad 





owkiiig li i nwrif Uke our Heoi^ VSlv-^with wbom he had much in c e mi w B a^ 
tuprenw in CSnvch and State. Mn ton and fpaadton hiM beeiMe dwy ladwd 
diM ytaiitha, Ahdor Belmiaq’a viewi on eonititutiaoal goveriMoeot are of 
iwhie in thcK da]n when democracy it auuroed to be the icde meant of aidvidbih ; 
h Oeiemn!l coontna. He tttedt to hit duee ettatei of the Realm; the Sirdarti 
or hereditary arittocracyi die Khawaain Mutld, or OMnm?nii and die Mulbha, or 
deegy., Bat he maket it dear that their foactkim are poidy contoltative, and 
that “to bi they hate not attained die ability or edocation to qualify them far 
beiiig ejunitte>< with audwrity of any impottiuice he utget on hit tucfCMari 
“ never to become die puiqiett of diete repnaeotativet,” and that all conidtmiattai, 
legidadve, and todal dianget ihould be adopted gradually and only at ^ people 
become accustomed to modem ideas. What a valuable witness Abdur Raiui^ 
would be before die Joint Committee now dealing with the Indian. Iteformr 
Schemel It it interesting to find that he looked forward to A^hanistan one day 
becoming "a greater attraction than even Switzerland to travdlerl," adding diat 
“to encourage travellera is one way to bring happiness and prosperity to my 
people”; also that he cberiahed the idea of one day aeCuring a footing on the 
ocean, somewhere on the Baluchistan coast, by negtxiation with the Britidi, on 
lease or by ezchange of territory. 

'The chapter on Amir Habib-Utlah is also vivid and full of interest. That 
rather easy-going and genial ruler was in advance of Afghan sentiment in hit 
desire to cultivate close and friendly reladont with the British Government; for 
the Afghan people had some historical reasons to be tuspiciout of their powerful 
Russian and British neighbours. The refusal to accept an Afghan Minitto- in 
London helped to strengthen this feeling; and die settlement of the Durand line 
by the Dane Mission in 1904, as a result of which the Amir subsidy was raised 
from 12 to 18 lakhs, was regarded rather as a solatium to the Amir personally 
than a concession to growing national feeling. The friendly vitit of the Amir tp 
India, where his charm of manner made a most favourable impression on all who 
came in contact with him—including the writer of this review—and his initiadcai 
there as a Freemason gave further ofience to the reactionary clementt in 
Afghanistan; while the employment of many foreign experta to train his envn 
pe^e in the acta of progress increased the suspicion that he was over-inclined Co 
the ways of the West. 

The author is doubtless correct in holding that “the firqt indication of 
picaiure-kiving is usually the first death knell of an Afghan King,” and evoi 
before the Great War Ifobib.Ullah’t fondness for show, sport, and the amenitiet 
of the West had made him unpopular with many sections, while his tcderance 
and leniency were regarded aa weakness. 

One of Abdur Rahman's injuncrions to hit tuccetson was to “ mamtain good 
fakh at all eotta.” Habib-Ullah’s good foith waa put to the tevo-eat teat in the 
&«at War, eapeckdly when the TurcoOermaii Mission appeared at Kabul in 
October, 1915, and every inducement was offered to lum to join the Centrri 
Bowen against Englind and her allies—among them Ttaritt RuasiB. According 
to the Sadat, the entire A^^n Court fovoured such an anti-Britith alliance; 
“the Amir waa in a majority (minarity?) of one, but carried the day.” He vraa 
able to keqi fait word and maintain his neutrality by innstiog on terms wfaidt 
fie kiwmr die Central IVwon oonld not MB. Ihete included the paytnent of 
j^oofioofiob sterling, "50,000 piecei ^ artillery” (obvknidy a nutiake far 5^ 
taiMioo riffes, widi ammunition and miliary states in proportion. Rumour it fad 
tiiBe added that he alto demanded that a ‘Tin'eoGernian army of taoiooo fadtfal 
jofa fa fae attack on biAt*, fawiyfag that fait vv» an fai]Wtfa)le-AV.. 4 itisni At the 
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nin« nine he undoubcedty «it a Mcret mewige ta die Viuikuy dke pririA 

envs^ at Kabul to diit 'iltca; " ^ 3Foar <joveniine.it that l aUa their iotid 
friend and il in any of my acthma or utterance* they lee anythiaf that reema 
contrary to tbit, tell durn that it being; done on poepoae. hfy pputaos i* aery 
difficult” Anyhow, he kept hia word, even thot^ IneC .h waa to ocilit Im iii* 
hit; and hit neutrality was of immense service to the allied cause, i&w far. he 
stipulated for a quid pro quo ia not pnblidy known. Die aiuhor nffiaa to a 
“ seaet agreement” with ^gland and Rutiia by which the Aaw w« in receive 
iMKk the three districts of Roaban, Darwaz, ^ Shignan hum Rimia, udule 
Engiand was to renounce controi over bit foreign relatkina and pay a lasge turn 
of nmney. He suggests that it was the delay in carrjnng out this agreement, 
owi^ to the collapse of Russia and other reasons, that aroused die national 
sentiment and led to the attempt on the Amir’s life at the birdiday celebratiaD of 
October, 1918, and to his murder at Jalalabad a few months later. But hit nwne 
will always be held in honour as a ruler who maintained good huth at ail cotta. 

The causes which led to Habib-Ullah’s murder and the drcumtt'ncrt under 
which hit third son, Amamdlah, seized the throne over the heads of bit dkier 
In-others were determining factors in the ultra-nationalist and and-Britith policy 
which he displayed from the start. He won over the army and the Mullahs by 
promitea of increased pay and allowances, and captured nationalist feding by hit 
first proclamation announcing complete emernal and internal independence. This 
was emphasized in his letter of Mardi 3, 1919, to the Viceroy anouncing his 
riecession and suggesting “ such agreements and treaties as may be useful and 
serviceable in the way of commercial gains and advantages to our Government 
and yours.” The author comments adversely on the fact that the Viceroy did 
not reply to this letter till April i;. But surely that delay was not excessive, in 
view, fi^y, of the doubt at that stage whether Amanullah's title was securely 
established; and, secondly, of the importance of the issue raised by the fact 
(known at once to the British authorities) that early in Af»il he had ordered a 
general mobilization, which could have only one olqeet; while on April 7 he 
himself and his foreign minister and evil genius, Mahmud Tarzi, addressed two 
aqsarate letters to Lenin, President of the Bolshevist Republic, couched in die most 
friendly and even subservient terms. AmanuUah in his letter says: ” Hitherto 
A^hanistan has stood apart from all other nations, but now that Russia bat 
raised the standard of Bolshevism, he battens to declare he has earned die gratitude 
of the whole world—he expresses hope that the honoured Ihesident of the Russian 
Republic will not refute the friendly greeting of Your friend, AmanoHih.” 
Ctmly AmanuUah, violatiog all the engagements of his father and grandfadier, 
had determined on war with En^nd, partly to gain pi^ularity at home and 
divert attention from the weakness of his title, and psvdy because he thou^t the 
widespread disturbances in India in April, 1919, following on Gandhi's and- 
British agitatioa, would make the peoples «jf Ini& regard him at a heaven-sent 
deliverer. The Sirdar has not referred to hit intrigues with the revolutknary 
aectioot in India, the Jforu of his agents there to corrupt the Indian pntti to 
aim and subridize Che revolutionariei, and to the campaign of hfing propi^anda 
puctaed under his dirmiont. After April 10 there was a state of arm^ rdxttkm 
in pant of the Central Punjab and martial law was pcoHa<med on the tydi.at the 
wtitei'i inarwre. It was all-important to smash die local risinf before t^ A^jhan 
invasion, intended u qrochropfre with ii^ cptild materialiee, 1^ in fact, ffiat was 
aceomptiihed by April ag, a week before t^ A%faaB armies crossed die frdmiar. 
But it was a near thii^. An iinpreasive amnnuuy trf aU diete myriiiqatKMt ta 
givan Mdm Pt p c l a niwi o n M tbe ViceKy {LordC h eliiit t os d )oB May W riiMiR- 
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iaif n xIk «f indw ^ enifamk «l war owim ts A^ban tggni l M 'M'- 
ibne aiuii pabn at tbe boucifii ud imokii^ iMr aniitMicr k Npifikg 
kmiMb n* mpaoK «•«• prooi|iti kMOMl ol M qipicMed •Miuiiiai'Kdesmki 
hk»« • ISwitor, Ammullah feuDd an army «l aa«,«eD barrim dw atf. Hi) 
tfcadiewi m tab k die back bded; biia trmiet were eoon put le iught ee ct yw lw w 
but M du Kucram front, whete General Nadir Khan, the prcMnt Kkg, ahonred 
tynal military capacity and initiatiTe k puthing on front Khoct and beleaguerim 
a Bridab gwtkon at Thatt. Thdl was rdieved on )unc i by that gaUant actdier 
^ late General Dyer. The uxacheroua kvatim had kiled all akng the iiiie| 
jfalalabad waa thr'otened by our victackut troepai Kabul waa bon&d bf bur 
acropt^neri the guilty author of all diic Uoodahd war driven to ane for an 
armirtice, b ia not here neceaiary to cridriee the leniency Of dw termi laid 
down Iqr the victor, at the poU^ of the aubaequenc peace«eaty by whkdi 
Amanidlah loat nothing but the aubaidy, gained hia mak ol^eetive, the remoiAd 
of Britith control of foreign relatkna, and waa conaequendy able to prodaitn 
throughout Aaia that he had won the warl A " column of victory ” waa ernted 
at Kabid depicting the overthrow of the Britiah aoldier by the Afghan. Hie 
vanquiahed had triumphed, and AmanuUah at once tent hit envoya over Watopt 
and Aaia to announce the fact. 

Hia popularity k Afghaniatan waa now at itt xenith; hit opportunity Wat 
greater thu an Afghan ruler had ever enjoyed; but the man hinuelf had littk 
brakt, no judgment of men, no ttability of character. Sncceit tamed hit head, 
encouraged hit over-weening vanity and self-confidence, and led him to pursue 
that programme of ill-conaidered reform and illjodged knovatioot which tte!id<lp 
alienated one section after another of hia pecqile and finally led to hia kgloriout 
downfall. The tucceaaive sages are clearly docribed by the author. Long before 
his journey to Europe k 1927-28, Amanullah had evidently resolved to modd 
his policy on that to successfully pursued by Muiapha Kemal k Turkey; but he 
lack^ the great military prestige and the indomitable force of character of the 
Ghazi, and k attempting to become the complete autocrat he outraged the 
national sentiment in every direction. Corrupt admkiitratkn by hit ill-choien 
favourites, oppressive taxation to pay for his new capital and hit European tour, 
abuses and bribery k the recruitkg methods, estran^ the aristocracy, the army, 
and the tribesmen; while his open attacks on the Mullahs for retittkg anti-blamic 
innovationt, such as the abolition of the Purdah, the adoptkn of Watern dress, 
and the change of the day of rest from Friday to Thursday, gave them reatont 
for denouncing him as the enemy of rdigion. Thus from the Mangal rising of 
1924 hit throne became insecure; and fnm the date of hit return from Europe 
at t^ end of 1928 it was clearly tottering. 

He came back more determined than ever to pursue his faul policy of speedy 
WeMeraizatkn. Ki[dkg hat wdl written the epiaph of those who try “to 
huade the East.” Withk a year the tribal risings ail over the country ami die 
advance of the bandit chief from Kohistan had kiven Amanullah to abdicate at 
Kabul k favour of hit elder brother, Inayit-UIlah, and flee to Kandahar. Thence 
he made another half-hearted attempt to advance on Kabul through Ghazni; but he 
had none id the qualities of a Ifder; hit trotqn had little faith k him; he made 
a hurried retreat from Gh'^ni, escaped kto Britith terrinvy, and even at the 
end ahowed hit cobstal ignorance ^ expressing wonder that the Afghans had 
gat rid of such a Kkgl Habib-Ullah lost hh life radier than br^ faidsi 
Amanullah broke hit kith and ktt hit throne. He saved bit life, hot oile ffliilt 
s^ree wik the Sirdar that he would have done better m die figkkg k T'.M 
iiHtmd of flyii^ befoK the umrper. b vrat left » a man of‘OMher ajEhre, a 
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capable general and a wiie naieiDun, Muhamad Nadk Shal^ an tewue dK 
u^ppy country from die iqipreaaive and Uooddiinty uaurper, Bicebn Saklut, 
and to evolve what promttet to be a liable and orderly govenunent bam the 
chaoi that Amanullah created and left behind him. eaiiy ib^ m that 
movement have been told by the author, and we may accept hia verdict, 
attributed to the Bocch* befme hit execution, “ The best man haa won,” and die 
Sirdar’i own comment that " he hai come to stay." 

The book haa some errort of type and a few of ita statementa m^ht be quea- 
tioned, but on the whole it is an admirably vivid and instructive account of recent 
Afghan history, and Afghan history is never dull. 

M. P. O’Dwna. 


Up from Poverty in Rural India. By D. Spencer Hatch, B.Sc., M.Sc. in 

Agr., I%.D., Directing Rural Demonstration, Travancore and Cochin District. 

Oxford University Press. 

.Dr. D. Spencer Hatch has written a very remarkable book, and there is no 
one who has ever been engaged in rural work in India but will agree that he has 
laid down the principles and explained the practice of rural reconstruction not 
merely for Martandam or Travancore, but for the whole of India, if not for a 
still wider held. 

The book is divided into four parts. The third part, containing the bulk of 
the book, describes the Martandam demonstration; the first two paits discuss the 
problem and the proper way of handling it; while in the fourth and last part he 
tackles the all-important matter of rural leadership, what it consists of, and how 
leaders, paid and honorary, should be trained. 

From the frontispiece, the foreword—by no less an authority than His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon—and some of the earlier pages the reader might be 
led to think that the book was the story of the rescue of “ untouchables." This 
is far from being the case. Great though such work is, this book deals with a 
far greater subject, the whole problem of rural reconstruction and its practical 
solution. 

“ The work at Martandam—at its centre and in its extension area—is com¬ 
prehensive, helping to benefit all members of rural families, male and female, 
young and old, of different castes and religions, in all phases of their life— 
physical, mental, spiritual, social, and economic." 

The problem Dr. Hatch describes very moderately in a few extremely well- 
written sentences which apply more or less to the whole of India, and give the 
reader food for very serious thought. 

The remedy is self-help; but self-help alone will not do—not yet at least. 
Things have gone too far for that. “ Sdf-hdp with intimate expert counsel is 
the way up and out. Through that combination of effort the poverty, back¬ 
wardness, depression and misery of India must give way to a permanent and 
growing happier state." 

The rest of the book describes not mily how diis should be done,, but how 
Dr. Hatdi has actually done it. There is iu> vague and frothy philanthropy about 
Dr. Hatch. In the year 1916 he set to work in perhaps one of the most ua- 
ptomising places in the world, and in 1932, after sixteen years of incetnnt toil— 
one can guess with what heart-breaking disappointments at some timet aitd what 
unlooked-for and inspiring successes at others^e has put down on paper '•-etiy 
what he did, why he did it, and with what result 

Dr. Hatch insitet on a comprehensive programme, at " the 1 ndi~n viUager it 
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aot BHidi h e i iH i iftt unkM he a he^eit linuiheneoaily ia |ih<ie of hi> hte 
•ntf in K|wd 10 emy rdatieorbii> be bean to odiert.'* 

The ooenen of viUage life lua, however, beea for too little reei^kfd. 

“ h> lodui diere haa not been 1 comprdieiuive forvey or handling of ^ niMI 
problem aa a whole. We need to get away from the lamentable franitKntatio* of 
effort which hai reiulted in a rvgnttably amall remit from the expend itu re of 
public funda, depriving the devdopment movement of iti Uhxcivenen. The 
number of minor ^^-1* who now deal piecemeal with hia problema die 
villager cannot underatand and often doea not tniat. They are mote Idcdy 4 e 
exaqierate than to awaken him frmn hia preaent attitude of indiifctcuce to pro- 
gresa. Kepreaenting different departmenta, with little cooperation between them 
and no connected plan of wmk, one viaitor coUecu revenue, one advocatea oo- 
operative credit, another improved aeed and new impiementa, another cornea to 
inoe»l*te cattle and another to vaccinate children, another dealt with aanitation, 
and another inapecta the village achool.” 

Village work requirea an organization, and thit Dr. Hatch hat built up—a 
highly devdoped centre with extenaion aervicet in the villaget for many milea 
round. Some of hit workera were, of courae, aalaried, but he tucceeded in 
capturing the enthuaiaam of the educated youth of the neighbourhood and trained 
them to work aa honorary helpera. In thit way he haa trainnl and educated 
leaden in every village. Hit methods, demonstrative and cooperative, are moat 
carefully explained, and he devotes a whole chapter to hia mnhods of teaching 
rural vocations. The villager is terribly poor, and a sure way to bring him help 
and to win his confidence is to teach him how to make profitable uae of hit 
spare time, and in teaching this Or. Hatch teaches him a great deal more beaidea. 

The value of the drama aa a means of teaching and of bringing new life to 
the village is fully realized and taken full advantage of, and Dr. Hatch had the 
good f«tune to have in hia partner one whose chosen profesaion had been thit art. 
He haa given ut a most delightful chapter upon this branch of rural work. 

“ Interest rose to the point of absolute forgetfulness of self and all their poverty 
when—could they ever Mieve it?—across the front of the stage walked a cow— 
yea, a teal one, and then another! One was a wellcared-for cow of the improved 
breed which we are now making available and the other cow was a amall, thin 
ordinary one of the locality. The cows were accompanied by their owners, who 
talked about cows; and the cows, through their interpreters, alto convened. The 
farmers in the audience excitedly nutted their neighbourt and began to tidk 
about these unusual utterances of thit unusual show, which was dealing in moM 
usual everyday things—cows. Everybody talked at once. Poking each other in 
the riba, Aey repeated what the actors were saying—then listen^ I The accort 
could with for more of silence, but never for a better ‘ capture' of their audience. 
The play was an unqualified success—and the audience were learning things to 
vividly that they never could forget them. 

“ The curtain went down on thit one act play, ' Moocow-moo.’ Would the 
inevitable buffoon, the fool, appear in the intaim? Here he came right slown 
into the circle in front of the stage. Not one, but twol And one buffoon was a 
rearing, bucking, splendid, anow'White Surd fae-goat, and the other hit tall, lanky 
caretaker. They put on at good a fool show at could be wished, bringing forth 
that throat-'ching laughter so rare in the villaget.” 

Another chapter it devoted to the rural exhilution where the result: and 
woiuferfal reaultt they are too—of hit labours were dis;dayed for all to tee, and 
were used at a poweM meant of spre*ding the good work. 

Not oidy hat ft'. Hatdi org»Bir,ed a rural reconstruction unit with in brnKbe* 
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'xtfn>*i^g for milct ill nmnd and iti influence ^t(A 4 it>g foe * tMndced tnilei, 
but he hu organized “ idiooU ” and oounea, for ahocter ai^ longer {Knoda, Imh 
for hia ovim worketi and for all who care to come from other paaii of WS'l or 
other GountrieL - Hia claaaea are crowded, and hia ooursea aercrdjr pracileal and, 
aa we might gueas from Dr. Hatch'a own methodi, extremely ayatrmTtie and moat 
carefully and thoroughly worked out to give the atudenc the very beat training 
poaaible in the time available. 

All training atarta with a turvey. It ia no uae plunging vaguely into rural 
work; the firat thing ia to study the terrain and discover what is wrong and how 
it can be pot right. This Dr. Hatch did for himself and makes hia po{»it do 
as weU. 

It is impossible in a review to do justice to Dr. Hatch and his work. His 
principles are self-help with sympathetic and skilled assistance, a comprehensive 
prr^anune, highly trained leadns, honorary and salaried, and an organization 
spreading out from a demonstration centre into every village, and supported in 
these villages by voluntary educated helpers and the continual visits of the paid 
secretaries. Rural vocatiotu are tai^ht; there are exhibitions, dramas and libraries, 
and every other kind of aid is used to socialize and educate and uplift die people. 
The village community is organized into cooperative societies of all kinds, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, or whatever other kind of club or association suits dieir peculiar needs 
and circumstances, 

" The strength of these associations lies in their ‘ Who’s who most of them 
are without buildings and equipment. Their committee-men and memhers ate 
young men and boys imbued with Che spirit of service, above the mean of the 
village in education and enlightenment, trained in service (by their service in the 
aasociatioos). Young school teachas, lawyers, farmers, high school boys and 
others are the leaders. They work in their spare time without material reward, and 
one cannot but marvel at the devotion and amount of time and energy some of 
them put into this labour of love.” 

For those who are engaged in rural work. Dr. Hatch’s book has the peculiar 
advantage that Dr. Hatch is blessed with an orderly mind, and he not only can 
plan and carry out work, but he can describe it clearly and give the reasons for 
what he does and the principles on which he acts. 

The secret of Dr. Hatch’s success is undoubtedly his ideal of service, his 
enthusiasm, and the spiritual appeal of hit work, whi^ he has been able to past 
on in such measure to his helpers. But to all this Dr. Hatch has added order, 
method and organization, the “ sanctified common-sense ” which leaves nothing 
to chance, and makes the best use of all its resources. 

F. L. B. 


EogUnd'a Quest of Eoatern Trade. By Sir William Foster, C.I.E. 9' X5}'. 

Fp. xiv-l-354. Maps. A. and C. Black. 1933. ijs. 

International questions have never loomed so large as at the presem time^ and 
intelligent men and women are perforce led to study tbeir origins more earnestly 
than ever befme. Consequently sve welcome the appearance of rhU work by an 
author who is better equipped than any ocher writer to (foal with such an 
important theme. 

England at first merely produced raw material in the shape of wool, and, 
ndien she b^gan to manufacture broadcloth, it svas difF-ttlt to fiiid markets owing 
to the long-mtablidied industries of Flanders. 

At this period the eastern and western routes by the of Good Hope and 



^ Siraiii' of-Median were dominaied b; the Pottogueae and dbe $paaiaiA 
leqicctir^. But if a oortbern route to Catbay and the ^Mce Manda could be 
dit<o*(.(d, it Would avoid the riak ot death, perfaapa at an no a ^ af i at SeviUe, 
whiles ao br at Cathay wat 'or'med, the route would be more direet. 

In the firat iaitance aearch war ma^ for a nortfa-eaK pataage to Cadiay. lit 
leaders were Sir Hugh Willoughby and Bichard Cb'iierlor, who tailed firoen 
D^yifoiJ in IS53. WiUot^by and hit crew peridied, but C^ncelor penetrated 
to the White Sea and prcrcedrd to Moscow, where he was wdcomed by Inm 
the Terrible. Not only was a profitable trade opened up widi Russia, but, using 
that country at a base, Anthony (enkinaon travelled to distant Bokhara in the 
heart of Asia, where he realized that trade with China by a land route wat out 
of the question. Later he visited North Persia, where, in spite of an unfriendly 
recqition by the fanatical Shah, he was able to initiate a pr^table trade, which, 
however, pirates and storms ultimately forced him to abandon. 

Meanwhile the attempts that were being made to reach Cathay by sea ended 
in failure, since the heroic navigattn-s were unable to traverse more t^ perhaps 
oneH]uarter of the distance from North Cape to Baing Strait. 

Nor were En^ish explorers successful in their attempts to ditcover a north¬ 
west passage. Frobisher rediscovered Greenland, where the Norse colonies had 
died out; Davis reached ya* of north latitude; Hudson discovered Hudson's Bay; 
and Baffin sailed still farther north, but yet could not discover the north-west 
passage. Yet these explorers showed the way to their successors, discovered valuable 
fisheries, and trained themselves and their crews in seamanship and in hardihood. 

The monopoly of Spain and Portugal wat broken by Drake, who, tailing from 
Plymouth in 1577, passed through the Straits of Magellan and sailed the Pacific 
O^n. Reduc^ to a single vessel, he sacked Valparaiso and captured a rich 
treasure-ship. Crossing the Pacific, in November 1579 he anchored oS Ternate 
in the Moluccas, where he was accorded a most friendly reception by the King. 
Finally, with a rich cargo of spices, Drake sailed home by the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached England after circumnavigating the world. To quote Foster: “ The 
voyage was an astounding feat of seamanship, far transcending anything that had 
yet been accomplished by an English vessel, and Drake became at once the 
national hero." 

At this period the Levant Company was beginning to open up trade with 
Turkey. But the Levant was only a stepping-stone to India. In 1580 |ohn 
Newboy travelled to Aleppo, where an English consul was established. He then 
travelled to the Euphrates, and, reaching the Persian Gulf, sailed down it to 
Hormuz. After studying the commercial situation at the celebrated Portuguese 
emporium, he crossed to Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) and thence made his way 
across Persia, visiting Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tabriz, and finally reaching England 
in 1581. 

In the following year Newbery led a commercial mission m Hormuz with 
India as ia main olqcctivc. The Portuguese Govo-nor of Hormuz arrested the 
Englishmen and tent them to Goa as prisoners. However, they managed to 
escape, and reached the Court of Akbar at Fattehpur Sikri, near Agra. Newbery 
decided to return home and died on the way, but much credit is due to this great 
Engliah pioneer in the East. 

Ralph Fitch, who continued hit task farther east, travelied scroat Bengal to 
and revched Malacca, where the extern of the trade wat a revelation to him. 
On hit return journey, Fitch visited Cdon and Quilon. He, too, deaavuf Wdl 
of hit country. 

After die defeat of die Armada the English determined to tail to the Spice 
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Ittandi by the Cepe of Good Hope. Pbneer eoyegu were fiot enooeitfiil, wd die 
Dutch were the fint in the iidd, driving out die IVvtugiKie end gtadoeSy 
eMaUiihing thesudyei in the Spice Idandi. The Englidi, wMchiag di^ tivilt, 
who railed pricei ai they gained control, finally obtained a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth ou Dccunbor 31, ifioo. Thui was founded the famoot East India 
Company. 

In James f ■nrister tailed to the Moluccas, and sre read of the difficuldet 
he had to overcome from storms, scurvy, and the Portuguese, with whom We 
were still at war. He secured a rich cargo, but on his return to Ei^Iand the 
London market could not absorb the huge quantity of spices so suddenly thrown 
upon it. 

To turn to the first Indian voyage in 1607, William Hawkins sailed to Surat 
and proceeded to the Court of Jahangir. He was well received by the great 
Moghul, but Portuguese influence was so strong that he was obliged to leave. 
However, he gained much valuable information; and Sir Thomas Roe, the first 
English Ambassador, changed the situation, and by 1619 factories had been 
established at Surat, Agra, and at other centres. 

The English could not sell their broadcloth in India, and on the advice of 
Steel, who reported that in Persia they might feel sure “ of the vent of much 
cloth, in regard their country is cold, and that men, women and diildren are 
clothed thaewith some five months in the year," they decided to secure the 
necessary jmrman from the Shah and to open up commercial relations with that 
country. 

The Portuguese, based on Hormuz, atucked the English squadron off Jask, 
but were beaten off with heavy losses. Two years later the English, in alliance 
with Persia, captured the great fort at Hormuz. This was the first great feat of 
arms of our fitting ancestors in eastern waters, and it sounded the knell of the 
power of Portugal. 

The first chapter of this truly valuable work deals with the unsuccessful 
attempt to reach China across the Arctic, and in the last we are given an account 
of the inception of trade with that vast country in the face of great diflkulties, 
mainly due to her arrogant conservatism. The author concludes widi a eulogy 
to the splendid English seamen: “ ntey were pioneers in the best sense of the 
world, working for the benefit of posterity as well as for their immediate live¬ 
lihood; and, in closing this imperfect chronicle of their achievements, we salute 
their memory with respect and gratitude.” 

P. M. Svus. 


Inoompsurstble India: Tradition, Supentition and Truth. By Colonel 
Robert J. Blackham. p'xsf'. Pp. xvin+301. lUustrations. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd, las. 6d. 

One of the difliculties which educated Europeans experience in India is the 
absence of the great lending libraries which in England are an integral port tA 
their life. In ^ last twenty years hi^-quality bookshops have braome more 
common with the growth of the Indiu reading public, but the expense and 
inconvenience of forming a private library by purchase is a definite handicap to 
the more migratory European. Tlie management of the station club iflarary may 
be in the ha^ of anyone, suitaUe or ansoi'*ble, and standard worics concerning 
the country are sddom bought, while the Getieral Staff libraries at Br^ade Area 
Headquarters aeem to vary as widely in interest as in qisality. The flood of hooks 





ibdnt and the Eatt it heavy, end the bteooe of any Jbctioii which die 
ordeted aad logical ptoviiiaii of the lending tibcariet at heoM efiett matei 
wudy of dM <»<n>t<7 even more difficult. 

Young officen ^ the Bridth Service are charged widi no longer rtmiim to 
lake an interest in the language and "hiwlogy M the country. Colonel BfadC' 
ham's book is a Kef cowards a corrective of t^ sums of affairs vdiere to eann. 
b two hundred and ninety-two pages be seeks to cover most aspects of Indian 
life. Inevitably such a survey is superiidal, and often his gener^zatioos are ao 
condensed as to challenge contradiction rather chan discussion. Here is the story 
of the intellectual hobbies of a well-read man devoted to India and sedcing to 
hand on his interest and affection to the next generation rather than die con- 
side.>Al production of the scholar for the enlighteoment of die student. It it 
clear that Colonel Bltckham himsdf suffered from that tame lack of direction in 
his time which hit ti<ccetsort lack to-day, and the bibliography is but a haphazard 
collection of volumes compiled without plan or sequence. 

There are plenty of young men with dominant tattm such at Colonel Blackbam 
has possessed for whom ch^ first year in bdia is in this retpea a critied year 
and to whose awakening this book wUI be a real hdp. The material is there to 
rouse enquiry and interest; and among the multitude of intellectual tul^ecti of 
which Colonel Blackham treats there must surely be one which will attract each 
reader in some measure. 

Colonel Blackham, however, has failed to appreciate the rapidly changing 
conditions in bdia and his intimate touch ceases with the close of the Great War. 
He has not realized how the Indianization of the Services, and of regimental life 
in particular, is breakmg down the purdah system with increasing rapidity; and 
the frequency with which Indian ladies may be met in social life by those who 
seek them is already a noticeable feature of the spread of female education in the 
past twenty-five years. 

His chapter on church affairs, which provides no mention of the significant 
movement towards union in Southern India, mutt constitute an omission which 
atrophies the value of the whole essay. 

His chapter headed “ Swords in the lungie,” a prfeis of " European Military 
Adventures of Hindustan,” would have had a further value to the reader if to this 
prfois had been added some account of those later adventurers, such at Ventura, 
who made the Sikh army the fine instrument of war which it became, and by 
the foundations which they laid, contributed so much towards the stxcess of the 
Frontier Force Regiments which were formed from their disbanded battalions. 

His final chapter is inconclusive and leads us nowhere. A bibliography which 
omits Cunningham as an authority is necessarily incomplete; and while the list 
of bocia is mteresting it conuins many which are inaccessible to the general 
reader, which have been out of print for a century, and for whom a later authority 
might well have been substitute 

Colonel Blackbam will have done a real service to his succesitH's if this book 
is the foroonner of another in which perhaps the acknowledged masters of the 
subjects of which he now treats will each contribute a chapter, at the head of 
which will be found a carefully selected and ordered bibliography suitable for 
the general reader and designed to lead him on to a closer and more intimato 
study of the subjea of the essay. Sir Denison Ross or the Master of Poahouse 
mi^t well sponsw such a volume, Raced in the hands of the young officer on 
liis arrival in India, it would go far to remedy the absence of lending libraries 
and would enable him to buy wisely and to rtod intelligently. 

Until such a bode is published Cdond Blackham's volume will find a place in 
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meu ia where poettUy it nuy awaken the iatereet o{ another Tod,- 
another Malleton, another Lk Warner, or another MacMonn. 

The map is worthless. 

C T. B. 


The Great Wall of India. By Ian Hay. yl'xSi". Pp. 96. Hodder and 

Stoughton. 2t. 6d. 

In the Author’s Note to this book Ian Hay confesses to but slight knowledge 
of India prior to his recent visit to that country. This can be said to have 
favoured hit plan of recording the impressions he formed during his tour. 
For the lets one has read of a country before visiting it, the more certain one 
may be that one's impressions are truly one’s own. Unfortunately the audior has 
not adhered strictly to his plan, and has occasionally been led to attempt the 
mingling of fact with fantasy. As a result an otherwise charming book it marred 
by some ugly blunders. One can picture, for instance, the dismay of Mr. Kipling, 
from whose writings it is understood Ian Hay mainly derived his knowledge of 
India, if he should read that “. . . Sikhs with red^iyed beards . . . each with a 
home-made hubble-bubble pipe . . .” had been seen in Amritsar. Tradition in 
the East, says the author, needs no printed page. None the less, it is rash to 
accept Eastern tradition as historical fact. Disregarding this maxim, Ian Hay, 
relying on the authority of a Pathan havildar, credits Alexander with having 
pierced the Khyber Pass. As a fact, that invader entered India by the line of 
the Kabul River. The geographical description of the country surrounding 
Peshawar it in general somewhat confusing, and certain statements in this 
connection are definitely erroneous. A glance at the map would have cor¬ 
rected the author’s belief that to the north of Peshawar the “ mountainous 
Mohmand country leads to Malakand," and reference to the Jowaki Salient as 
the ■’ Tirah Salient, home of the Adam Khel," gives a false idea of the location 
of the Tirah and of the numerous Afridi triba that inhabit it. Such errors 
cannot be passed over, even by one who has derived great pleasure from reading 
the book that includes them. For, when committed by an author of such high 
repute, they are likely to be accepted as facts by the uninstructed reader. 

But once Ian Hay comes to his true objective —impressiont formed on the 
North-West Frontier—he will be read with pure delight, alike by those who 
have been to India and by those who have not, the two categories in which he 
classifies his friends. Scouts and khassadars; the British officers who command 
the former and share the exploits of the latter; the young British political officer 
giving the judgments of Solomon to a people at once simplMnintfod and astute; 
the Pathan medical officer working mirades on man and beast—all stand out 
vividly to convey to the reader a true sense of the inspiration and romance of life 
on the Frontier, Perhaps, above all, this is a book to charm the English school¬ 
boy, whom one can pkxure eagerly devouring its pages, with a growing deter¬ 
mination to find his way to the country and life described. For such a reader, 
moreover, a slip or two in history or geography will be matters for sympaffiy 
rather than for condemnation. 

On hit arrival off Bombay, Ian Hay conceived that should he ever again wake 
up in Bcnnbay Harbour he would find the glamour departed. Since su^ an idea 
may deter him from returning to give us a sequd to The Greet WtM of InJie, 
we would have him bdieve ^t it is a false conception. If he will but return 
he will find that, when again he looks out at break of day acron that harbour 
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to Baaihs)r, Im Will experunx • duiU to whicb die eigor dirionty and ndM 
•urpriK of the newcomer n Iniiia beer bit a oeor comparuoa. 

H. R. S. 


India Marchea Paat. By R. ). Minney. Pp. a9a. Map and la ilhntratkma. 

Jarrolda. i6c, 

A unique book, indeed, at the puUither claimt; one that has never been 
attempted before: and a writer wim lives up to hit dust-cover reputatton of 
writing history in such a way that " it reads like fiction." A young author, die 
publisher says; but that docs not deter him from brushing aside in a few lines 
the considered opinion of older historians, like Vincent Smith, on a controversial 
point (p, 108). “ Arthur Wellesley (Wellington) then set out against Tipoo, (and) 
shot him through the head in battle ” (p. 81^ That is history with a punch. 
Indeed, India marches past so rapidly that the reader is led to undersund diat 
the massacres which tock place in the period of the first Afghan war were 
contemporaneous with Majuba and the death of Gordon (p. 130); and when the 
historian does get the date right (in his chronological cable on page ayS), he 
shifts the scene of the massacres from the Khurd Kabul to the Khyber. 

“ Kaleidoscope " (as the author so aptly calls his historical section) attains the 
high level set by another recent classic, 1066 And All That —only stuffy pedants 
could want better. But it is when he gets to Part II.—“ And Now All This ”— 
his “ complete picture of the real India " of to-day, that the author really writes 
with " pep ” (“ Fetters," “ Ye Gods,” and so forth). The author wisely refrains 
from burdening his text with footnotes, giving the authority for his more fruity 
or more sweeping assertions. At the same time so modestly does he abstain from 
intruding his own experience that the reader is at a loss to discover how much 
of the bmk is due to Miss Mayo and the like, and how much (if any) is the fruit 
of the author's personal obsavations, or indeed whether the writer hat any 
personal knowledge of India at all. But the publisher assures us (that useful 
dust-cover once more) Chat Che writer is a first-hand authority on India, Oh, for 
the seeing eye I alas, the wasted years I that in more than a decade spent in India 
I have not cliacovered one of those " Hindu divorces ” of which the author speaks 
(p. 215). “ In Tibet almost the entire population is monastic ” (p. 192). During 
nwe than a year spent in Tibet I observed a lot of lamas, but not quite to many 
as that; and even Sir Charles Bell, writing in the Encyclopedia Britannica, places 
the propmtion of monks at something between one-seventh and one-quarter of 
the male population. My recent memories of serried rows of parents holding out 
their brats for vaccination do not tally with the author's picture of universal 
Indian opposition to vaccination (p. 245). The author leads us to believe that 
Indian villagers shun European medicine, and have no use for anything but 
" speUs and incantations ” (p. 240). Yet during my village tours I remember 
being bombarded with howls for more hospitals, more doctors, and wherever 
there have been sympathetic doctors 1 have found existing hospitals thronged in 
Hindu and in Muslim areas alike. Even Rajahs are just as bad—at least, that 
seems to be the point of the picturesque tale on page 242 of the Rajah (name 
and date not mentiooed) who {dacidly resigned hiinself to a quite uimecessary 
death for astrological reasons. The diiefr I know are less romantic—^witness 
their dotxors' bills. 

But such cavilling can only come from sun-dried burcauerats, frmn those 
whose eyes have been so darkened by long residence in India chat they cannot 
see the wood for the trees. What the |»il^ warns is a " book widi blood 
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in it" (as they say in the States), and that the pvblic gets. Sot I do wish diM 
our " IvUliant young author '* had revealed where diacovbcd that “ die 
name ‘ Moslem' means ' traittar.' ” I once had an Italian guest in the Vt. 
who insisted on connecting the cognate word “ ’firm ” with die IfHan for 
" sausage," but I have never heard this one before. 

The title-page boasts twelve illustrations and a map. Some of the former are 
pleasantly familiar, and maintain the usual high standard one expects &om die 
productions of the Indian Railways Bureau wiuch has supplied them. The map 
of India—3# inches square—is the soul of modesty, and does not confuse the 
student svitb petty de^, such as the names of provinces and m^m siaiu and 
their capitals. 

The precise oi^ect of this volume is concealed with equal modesty. But those 
who spend a lifetime in grappling with India's problems will not grut^ t6s. 
for a " complete picture of the real India.” Did not Lord Curzon say t^t you 
should read every book that appears about a country in which you are interested— 
not only the good ones, but the indifferent and even the bad ones as welll 

H. 


Kjimnt. By Sir Jogendra Singh. Lahore: Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons. 

The author of this interesting novel is a Sikh, and has for several years been 
Minister for Agriculture in the Punjab; he is a large landowner both there and 
in Oudh, and the book is dedicated to his tenants. 

Kamni is the pretty sixteen-yearold daughter of a village barber in Oudh. 
Owing to famine the mother dies, and father and daughter are forced to leave 
their village and enter the service of a wealthy but wc^ and dissolute (titular) 
Raja, where Kamni becomes the confidential maid of the Rani, but has the 
misfortune to excite the lust of the Raja, who is abetted by his “ spiritual ” 
adviser. She escapes, and after falling into the clutches of the police, from whom, 
thanks to the accidental visit of the English Superintendent, she also escapes, is 
helped by a kindly villager, and finally adopted by a very broad-minded 
missbnary lady, who teaches her Englidi and arranges for a Brahman college 
student on vacation to teach her Hindi. She and the student fall in love and 
contemplate marriage, the student in genuine forgetfulness that at the age of 
seven he had been " married " to a girl of his own caste, whom he had never 
teen since. He returns to college, and bis mother then visits Kamni and informs 
her chat she and her husband will commit suicide if caste restrictions are dis¬ 
regarded and she does not give up their son. This brings on brain fever and she 
dies, and the student after a year’s wandering devmet himself to the education 
of women. 

But though the story it itself excellent, the chief interest of the book lies in 
the character-drawing and pictures of various phases of Indian life, and the views 
of the author on Mutation, caste, and religion put into the mouths of hit 
characters. 

The horrible dissipation of die young Raja, who oommitt suicide when he 
hat ruined his eaate, and the devilish advice of hit “ spiritual" guide; die 
behaviour towards Kamni of the police, are only too correedy drawn. The sketch 
of famine rdief and the at first hasty and then obmpastionate behavinir of the 
District Officer towards Kamni't fadier, die demonstration of the enonnout 
difficulty for a poor man to secure justice against a wealthy on^ ffianks to our 
syMm it law with its {^e*d>vt, are all very true to life, at alto it the Kaai't eoA- 
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wMkm tad MtvkNir (aiy wife kow imimtwiy i fUai ie jtiit nich t podiiM 
at die One tfepfeted ba^ ^ can wmch for dut bom penoaal fowwfedge). 

Tbe broMfeamded viewi on reiigioB ^ die euthm—^ eH*ntirl Doenett (rf the 
good in diifo.xiit leligiont—put into the mouth of the munonary lady ate moat 
iaa^<uting. Kamni £ies not in name beoome a Quiidan, but ii obvioudy very 
Mtr coe 10 

At a picture irf Indian life and mentality I prefer the boidc to any of the novda 
of Tagoce, Chatteqee, Mrt. Gbotal, or Venkataramani that I have read, and I 
would itroogly recommend it to anyone detirout of improving hit knowledge 
of auch mentality at thia time of traniition. The author ia eaientially a man of 
moderate viewi. 

C A. Siuntaao, I.C.S. (retd.). 


Lea Hiritiera do la Towon d’Or. By Louia Coquet, Colonel brevefe d’^t 
—Major en retraite. Pp. ayd. Paris: Maiaonneuve Frbres. 1931. 

When the author concludes his introduction—“ Puisaons-nous intinrer k nos 
lecteura Ie mbme intbrbt passionde, enthouiiatmd mime, que nous avona dprouvd 
i construirc cette ftude "—^he almost disarms criticism. But this little book about 
Georgia is so good in parts that it would be a disservice both to the reader and 
to the author to ignore die numerous and easily remediable errors which occur, 
particularly in the historical sections (pp. ig-103). 

Such statements as that on page 60 to the vficct that IrakH II. was born in 
1794 (he was born in tyiS) and took part at the age of sixteen in Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of India in i6fo (Nadir surted his invasion in the autumn of 1736, and 
he was assassinated in 1747) are really unpardonable, even if we assume that t66o 
IS a misprint for 1760. 

We also find the following extraordinary insinuation made in the feum of two 
rhetorical questions, on page 75, in reference to the German occupation of Georgia 
in the spring of 1918: 

“ Le France, momentandment dpuisde, pouvait.elIe intervenir au fond de la 
Mer Noire? Sa jalouse allide, I'Angleterre, qui se rdservait la zone d'influence 
orientale, reflt.elle laissde faire?" Considering chat at chat moment of crisis all 
direct access to Georgia by the Black Sea was barred, and that the desperate 
adventure of the ” Dunsterforce " had been undertaken in an attempt to ward off 
the enemy (in the common Allied interest) from access to new supplies of 
petroleum, it is difScult to draw anything at all from the gallant Colonel’s 
observation. His suggestion on the following page that the British occupation 
of Batum and Baku was inspired by " La Dutch^hell et Marcus Samud " is 
equally obtuse. 

’’^tish Imperialists” have often “looked a gift-hoTK in the mouth,” but 
never more emphatically than in Transc-ucasia in the year following the 
Armistice. Every solutioo of the Caucasian problem was entertained- 4 ndependcnt 
Republica, an independent Confederation, a Russian " White ” regime, an Italian 
mandate, an American mandate in Armenia—but never the idm of a British 
protectorate. 

Codc'inl Coquet makes numerous mistaket in the numbering of the Georgian, 
kiiigs—George II. for George ID., David II. for IMvid VI., George XIII. for 
Oeoige XH., etc. ’These errors could easily have been checked by reference to 
BrasMt's Genealogical Treat. The author appears, bom internal evidence, to 
have availed biimeli of Tamarati’s “L’Eg^ Gdorgienne” as his principal 
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authority, and he uits the valuable materiak paUished by that authority nvithonc 
any attempt to weigh hit lomewhat ingeouout coocliuioni. Even heneCldonet 
Coquet dm not take advantage of Tamarati's correction of the dale of die 
eorrctpondence between Conttantine III. and Isabella of CastiUe, but accepts the 
date 1465, whkh Brosset himself doubted (p. ^3). Colonel Coquet repeats the 
hackneyed reference to the " fanaticism " of Shah AUns (p. 46) whesi, in fa^ 
there is plenty of evidence that the Shah’s ruthless policy in Georgia was inspired 
by a calculated determinatioa to baulk the advance of the Russians in the Caucasus; 
and he was successful in checking the southerly progress of Russia tea nearly 
two hundred years. The saintly and courageous Queen K^tdvan, a lady in 
middle age, can hardly be accurately described as of a “ merveilleusc beautd" 
(p. 47). It is again quite incorrect to sute that “ the Greeks ” (presumably here 
the Georgian as opposed to the Roman Catholic Church) " favorisaient le com¬ 
merce des esclaves de Mingrclie avec Stamboul ” (p. 53). There are many docu- 
menu extant which prove that the Georgian Catholicoscs attempted to impose 
severe penalties on those who took part in this iniquitous traffic. 

It wouM have been better if Colonel Coquet had confined himself to the 
modern period of Georgian history, and had, indeed, elaborated his useful 
chapters on Georgia under the Soviet rfgime. He has published for the first 
time the sparse military details of the Soviet invasion of Georgia and a moving 
account of the ill-fated insurrection of 1924. His chapter on “ La Diplomatic 
europ^nne et la Gforgie" (pp. 162-132) is by far the longest and the most 
important in the book. He deals interestingly with the relations of the four last 
Louis and of the two Napoleons with Georgia. The Bourbon relations with the 
Kartlian Kings have been well documented by Tamarati, but there remains scope 
for some new research on both the English and French policies in Georgia during 
the periods of the Napoleonic and Crimean wars. Oalonel Coquet's very full 
documentation of the Georgian Question in the European Press and the British 
and French Parliaments for the period 1921-1916 should prove of value to the 
student of this most discreditable incident in the whole history of post-war 
diplomacy. 

W. E. D. A. 


Hunter’s Moon. By Major Leonard Handley, M.C., F.R.G.S. 8i''X5{'. 

Pp. xiv+267. Illustrations. Macmillan and Co. Price 15s. 

This book records the shooting experiences of an army officer, in India and 
Tenasserim, extending over a period of twenty-two years. It is svritten in an 
inflated style with a wealth of ar^ectives, appropriate and the reverse. Running 
through it as a central motif is the author’s love for jungle solitudes and his 
contempt for people (“ norms ") who are more socially inclined. For instance: 
" The night scents of the unumable forest rose all around and smothered me in 
a Pharisaical cesusy that I was alone, and not sharing this perfect night with a 
thousand or ten thousand norms who would translate this s^tude into temu of 
boredom, and scream for all the norms’ constant satellites of ninse, radio, cinema, 
and jazz, for ail the many hideous equivalents which have turned the bulk of the 
human race into sheep-like morons,” and so on. But it is not only his compatriots 
^that annoy Major Handley. His Gond tradters, for whom one might have 
expected to find a measure of appreciation, also emne under his displeasure. They 
are contemptuously relciitd to as "semi-Simian morons.” Again; There is an 
oleaginous substance called gU appreciated in Indian cookery, but rqielient to 
most Englisb palates. Major Handley happens to like gU, bin this surdy does 
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not jiMify « pctuiMt ombunt •gaimt paqile wbo do not. tlwre k too miidt ol 
lUi kind of diiqg. 

tile audior unn at •>o'-onventioBaUty in hu rhotre of wordt and ia Im 
■Jtfuoei to matten not lunally talked ^out. It would have beoi buui too if 
at lean two of tlie {dio(ogTa|ihi had been omitted. Bendei theie, your reviewer 
it edd-kthiooed enough to take a dislike to the photo of Ab^l Majid, the 
author's orderly, who accompanies him throu^out hit expeditiont. He it ihown 
minus his lafa, a smirk on his hindtome fia and a pipe in the comer of hit 
mouth. Some periodt of leave spent in Abdul Majid's village are described where 
Major H-ndley hobnobbed with the inhabitants, joined in some doubtful festivities, 
and eventually made the place too hot to hold him. " In fact,” he observes, 
*' when kx^g back m these days with pcesent.day sanity, I scarcely understand 
them myself I” It may, perhaps, be accounted to him fw rij^teoumrsi diet he 
confesses to things that most people would hare preferred to keep quiet about. 

Little effort it made in this book to impart information about the districts 
visited or their inhabitantB, and when an attempt it nude, as in the chapter 
about Hindu devotees, the author seems to prefer sensationalism to accuracy. It 
is indeed a pity chat Major Handley did not get some sober friend to edit his 
book before puUtcacion, for, in spite of what has been said, there it in it much 
that it good. There are many vivid descriptions of jungle scenes and well told 
stories of adventures and encounters. The book is of interest also—to use a 
hackneyed phrase—at a “ human document,” One may picture the writer at a 
sportsnun, with the cocksurenesi, the enthusiasms, the prejudices of youth, but 
one also who hears the calf of the wild and responds to it in a happy spirit of 
adventure. 

R. L. Kxnkion. 


Aaayriana in ‘Iraq 

Those interested in the Assyrian question should not fail to read Dr. Petros' 
letter published in the World Dominion of October, 1932, and the reply thereto 
by Mr. Cumberland on the same paper of April, 1933,* as they give the main 
poinu for both sides of the controversy. 

Or. Petros has six complaints, the most important being (a) that the Assyrian 
Levies now being disband^, the discharged soldiers have nowhere to go except 
to the malarial and generally unhalthy zones already occupied by their eom- 
patriots; (A) that owing Co naturalization grievances the Assyrians are debarred 
from work in government offices and the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company; and (c) chat 
the lands given to the Assyrian ” refugees ” are malarial and in other ways 
»n*nited for a mountain dwelling race, insinuating that as a result their health 
is such as CO make their extermination in the future no unlikely event Mr. 
Cumberland, who has worked amongst these people for a number of years, appears 
to be of the opinion that the plight of the Assyrians is not as bad as is sometimes 
claimed, and further that many of their disabilities are the result of their own 
folly. ‘Ilie &st of his replies to Dr. Petros' points are: (a) That, noewithsunding 
certain action of the As^ian officers last year by which they forfeited a good 
deal of die former dependance placed upon the reliability of the Assyrians, the 
Levies are not being entirely disbanded, but made into a new force into which 
the Assyrians are being given the option to enlist, (f) He states chat morq 
Assyrians might be working in the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company if properly qualified 
and that ‘In^ citizenship is not an unreasonable qualification for su^ employ- 

* R.C.A.$. Ufarary Pamphiets. 
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ment. (c) “ The Anyriwit are settled in the best part of the country an far at 
climate is concerned.” But he goes on to criticiie them for growing rice; irilb ili 
necersary corollary of malaria; for not troubling to drain luramps; uid laady 
accuses the ex-L^ aoldiera, who, ai he states, have learnt the dements rf 
sanitation, for reverting to the “vile and unsanitary customs of thdr farmer 
life." 

Truth lies between extremes, but looking at the whole positioa from an 
unbiassed point of view, I cannot help feeling chat the truth in this case lies 
nearer to Dr. Petros' complaints than Mr. Cumberland's explasutions. 

To recapitulate the points already raised: Mr. Cumberland's statement dut 
the Assyrians can now re-enlist in the new force is only partially correct That 
force is about half the size of the disbanded Assyrian Levies and is a mixed force 
of Arabs, Kurds, and Assyrians; only a very small percentage of the old Levy 
soldiers can therefore be reengaged. Mr. Cumberland further asserts that the 
Assyrians in the Levies received higher pay than is given in the 'Iraq Army. 
This again is only partially true. The “ other ranks " received more thui their 
corresponding position in the 'Iraq Army, but the Assyrian officers received less 
than 'Iraq Army officers. 

With regard to the question of naturalization and employment, whilst many 
Assyrians, owing to national prejudice, were slow to avail themselves of Che 
opportunity offered, it is known to all British officers who have recently served 
in Northern ‘Iraq that, in actual fact, such naturalization was not freely given 
to those already in government service, and many Assyrians have been refused 
naturalization with the only apparent motive of getting rid of them out of the 
service. 

It is on the last point, however, that Mr. Cumberland appears to be most 
unjust to the Assyrian complaint, and begins by contradiaing himself badly. 
Having stated, as already quoted. Chat the Assyrians are settled “ in the best part 
of the country as far as climate is concerned," and continuing by stating that ffieir 
hygienic conditions are “ no worse than those of the Yezidis and Kurds,” he 
seems to have forgotten that at the beginning of his article he has already said 
that " naturally the inhabitants of the country, mostly Kurds or Yezidis, had for 
generations b«n occupying the best village sites and tilling the best soil and 
grazing their flocks in the best pastures.” 

This, of course, is the great and insuperable difficulty that those who wished 
to solve the Assyrian question have always been up against. Anyone who has 
spent time in 'Iraq knows that the places in chat country which are habitable, 
but have been left unoccupied by the local inhabiunts for “ generations,” are not 
particularly delectable or salubrious spots I He then accuses Levy soldiers of 
degenerating in cleanliness when returning to their villages. Cleanly habits are 
psutly a matter of environment and opportunity. To go no further than Baghdad 
itself, has Mr. Cumberland ever visited the Assyrian village outside the South 
Gate? Placed near one of the rubbish dumps of the town and lying against a 
stagnant pool fed mainly from such sewers as Baghdad possesses, the writer doubts 
his own ability to maintain reasonably hygienic halncs if put there for life. 

Lastly, Mr. Cumberland reputes t^ claim of the Assyrians to the description 
of " refugees.” What dte are they ? Up to the present some have <intuitable land 
and at Imt 15,000 have no land at all; they were driven from their country 
during the war, and many promises, but no definite plans for either setdement 
or status, have been made to them, at least till last a"tuma, or why a conforenoe 
at Geneva about their future last Octobs? Refugees they certainly remained 
bntil a few months ago, and what they «e at the present moment I do not know. 
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ft canaot Jk dewed dut dicM po^ hm ttiidered ,ia food Ki'vtce durii^ 
«be pM fifteen Jrean^ end, whilit not doting one't ofo to the immenie diffiroftiet 
of the ift)>?tioa, the little we hive done for them in ntura wffl in liter yem 
not be one of tk hrightett memoriet (d Briddi odoo’il polkjp. 

F. M. 


MituiaAioiN, 

CunuK, 

WOITHIKO. 

Jmu 13, 1933. 

Some publicity hai been given to 1 ttitement mide by Cepuin A. M. Rmim 
in the diKuuion following Captiin P. Mumford’i lecture, t> reported in the 
Jinuiry [ournil, to the effect that “ the new Biihop in Jerusalem will indade 
the Assyrian Ctocb within his see.” This has taken to imply that die 
Nestoriin Church has ceased to be an independent body and is atnalgamated 
with the Church of England; and the Bishop is at pains to make it known that 
" such a construction is entirely wrong and unjustified by the facts. . . . There 
has been no change in the relations between the Church of England and the 
Nestorian Church ” (letter by Bishop Graham Brown to Bible Lands). 

Nioil Davumon. 


Open Court Magazine. Vol. II. Series 2. Russian and Chinese Central Asia. 

So bounteous and so varied is the banquet of interests which Central Asia 
affords that there is always room for newcomers at the table. So now it is the 
pleasant duty of your reviewer to bid welcome to another Society analogous to 
our own and a new number of its Journal. The Society is the New Orient 
Society of America, which has its headquarters at Chicago. The President it 
Professor J. H. Breasted, who needs no introduction, and its Committee includes 
such well-known names as that of Mr. Henry Field and Or. Berthold Laufer. 
The Journal has reached the second number of its second series—a scries con¬ 
sisting of six numbers. It is produced by the Open Court Publishiog Co. of 
Chicago and is well got up and illustrated. The latest number contains a preface 
by Dr. Laufer and articles on Tibet, Chinese Turkistan and Russian Asia by 
Dr. Sven Hedin, Mr. Owen Lattimore, and Mr. 1 . A. Lopatin respectively. 

Or. Hedin's contribution contains little beyond a somewhat desultory collection 
of standard information, which many a lesser man could equally well have 
produced, though we venture to think very few other men would have given 
it precisely the same form and content as Dr. Sven Hedin. Since Dr. Sven 
Ht^n sett out to make mention of all the notable journeys performed in Tibet 
by Europeans, it seems strange that he should make no reference to Manning, 
t^ first Englishman to visit Lhasa, who went there in 1811. But when Dr. Sven 
Hedin speaks on Tibet, it it no time for little dogs to bark. “ Agnosco proxcrem,” 
say we, and pass on. 

Mr. Lopatin’s artkde on Russian Asia, after a brief prdiminary historical 
sketch, ia mainly devoted to an exposition of the administrative, social, and 
economic changes brought about by the Soviet Government, and we may agree 
that f/ the facts and figures with which his article bristles are to be relied on 
e«bything in the Siberian garden must be lovely, or ia process of becoming so. 
But aosuibow very few people from outside seem to want to go and live 
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while thote who are inside and contrive to get out seem oveijofed tt ttavilig 
done so. 

Mr. Owen Lattimme’i masterly account of Chinese Turluttan chidoses aot 
only an accurate knowledge of existing conditions, but giimpaes of real ins^t 
into the underlying causes and is illumined by the charm of Ms easy style, wli^ 
we all know so well. On one minor point we may perhaps allay his fears. 
Money-lending by British sut^ects is not encouraged by His Majesty’s Consulate- 
General at K^gar—-very much the contrary—and money-lotden get no support 
from British consular officials in Turkistan. 

E. H. 



OBITUARY 

GENERAL SIR WEBB OU LMAN, K.C.B., 

D.S.O. 

Thi Royal Regiment of ArtiUery wae never richer in officen of aUlity at the 
zenith of dieir powers than it was at the beginning of the Great War. One of 
the best of these was Webb Gillman, and he qui^y made his mark. A pre¬ 
liminary training in a horse battery, distinetion as a player of all games, winner 
of the iCadir Cup, service in the South African War and on the West Cnrit, the 
Staff College, a short period at the War Office—all these enabled a man of 
exceptional knowledge of men and things to stand out so quickly as to be 
employed in the early days of the war as a Uaison Officer between the late Lord 
Ypres and hit corps commanders—^a ticklish job. Frmn time to time Gillman 
escaped to command troops, first to a battery and later to a division, but in each 
case he was dragged away to staff appointments, and none of them easy cmea, 
After taking a prominent share in the evacuation of GalUpoli, Gillnwn was sent 
to report on the attempts to relieve Kut. He saw at once that Kut was doomed, 
and that further Ims of life was useless—a conclusion as unpalatable to the local 
command as surprising to the War Office at home, but it proved correct. Again 
Gillman had to bear the brunt, in the absence of the Commander-in-Chief, of 
sharp reproof from home when he insisted throughout the summer of 1918 on 
the dangers of operating with inadequate forces in Transcaucasia and Northern 
Persia. The event again proved him to be right. The Esher Commission on the 
Army in India had no sounder member than Gillman, though the Report, like 
many another, has been allowed to bear little fruit. Later years have, of course, 
seen Gillman in smoother waters, but his services, especially in recasting the 
officers of the Royal Artillery, have been marked as always, with sound common 
sense, bonhatpie, and smoothness. No one ever saw Gillman in a bad temper— 
not that he suffered fools for long, but he used a rapier, not a bludgeon, and 
with a skill nicely adjusted to the thickness of the skin to be dealt with. 

An otherwise good appreciation in Tie Timet is somewhat spoilti by the 
priggish remark that “ without ever pretending to possess an outstanding intellect, 
he would surprise his staff by the clearness of his views.” There was, indeed, no 
pretence in Gillman, and even the stupidest staff officer could not long fail to 
appreciate an unusual combination of brains and character fertilized by human 
understanding and ripened by wide experience. He was a great man whose 
natural sinqslicity compelled respect and affection. It is not surprising that when 
he was Coimnandant of “ The Shop ” every cadet wished to be a horse gunner, 
or that when he consented to sing at a Ghillies entertainment in the Scottish 
Highlands the hall was aammed hours before. 

General Gillman was long an active member of the Royal Central Asian 
Society, and only left the Council when he became a member of the Army 
Council, his contributions to dinner club discussions, always humorous and 
apposite, being welcomed as robust reminders of the bets when too often 
sentimentality was running the experts off their feet. 

Webb Gillman has gone long before his country could spare him, as did his 
brother, a distinguished member of the I.C.S. in Maibas, but he had " the con- 
tcioumest of duty done ” written about, and lived up to, 1^ anoCher great gusiner, 
the late laacd Ormner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Micca, Aiabm. 

April xj, 19J3. 

Dear Sirs, 

By the time this letter appears in the Journal Mr. Thomas and 
others of your readers interested in the subjea will have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of realizing that I had a good deal more to say about Widrar 
than was possible in the course of a fleeting and perhaps soiiKwhat 
flippant reference to the ofiending orthography of our Secretary on the 
occasion of my lecture before the Society last year. I will not, how¬ 
ever, deprive your readers of the pleasure of purchasing my soon 
forthcoming work on the subject by repeating in your pages what I 
have already set forth in extenso therein. I will confine myself, there¬ 
fore, to one or two points which seem to call for specific comment. 

Mr. Thomas has indeed travelled a long way since the days when 
he startled us aU with his dramadc announcement of the discovery 
in Southern Arabia of aboriginal Hamitic survivab discoursing with 
each other to this day in the non-Semitic accents of their long-forgotten 
ancestors. I found myself at the time quite unable to digest such 
strong meat, and I said so with my usual frankness. It is with all 
the greater pleasure, therefore, that I welcome Mr. Thomas back into 
the fold of orthodoxy. I have no quarrel with his present standpoint 
—namely, that the languages in question (and I would add the peoples 
speaking them) “ will almost certainly prove to be survivals of Him- 
yaritic, Sabacan, and Minzan, the old languages (and I would add 
peoples) of South Arabia.” Could anydiing be more natural? But it 
is nice to think that (subject, of course, to possible horrible discoveries 
of the future) Arabia can still pride itself on a clean Semitic bill of 
health. 

Mr. Thomas still skates perilously along the edges of thin ice when 
he talks about non-Arabs, pre-Arabs, and that tort of thing in teference 
to Semitic inhabitants of Arabia. 1 cannot help wondering whedber 
he has a clear idea of exactly what he means. I certainly cannot follow 
him, but it may hdp him and others if I aqtlain exacdy what I mean. 
In the first piiux I tala Joktan (Qahtan) n> be the ancestor of the 
true Arabs, including the Sabacans and Himyarites (da ancestry of 
the Minzans being doubtful.) Jtdctan was the great-g<ut-graodson 
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of the redo«d>ti^ ^lem hiondf, who was all bnt a eeateawiaa before 
die Flood and nirvived diat inteicsting oqfwrieore by some five cen¬ 
turies. In all prohdulity he presOnally directed ^ jjieat faniiiy 
schism which was in due ooiirse to produce the Jew and Anh races, 
his ddre son Pekg ^xirn two years after die Pkxd) being die great- 
great-great-grandhither of Abraham and thus dw ancestor both <d the 
Jews and of the younger (Isbmaelite) branch of the Aralu. The exact 
date of die birth of Qahtan does not appear to be on record, but there 
would seem to be reasonable ground for placing both that event and 
die schism above referred to in the second century after the Flood. 
At this time the world, as we know from reliable sources, had a dean 
slate to write on but only one language to write in (what would we 
not give to know what that language was I), until this unfmtunate 
state of affairs was remedied by strange occurrences at Babel, which 
probably prompted Shem to scatter his now bilingual or multilingual 
family over the face of the earth. Qahtan went to Arabia with his 
large family and, leaving out of account the Ishmadite invasion of 
later times, there would seem to me to be no straining of the principles 
of logic in the assumption that the Arabs and Arabic of to-day’s Arabia 
represent a parent racial and linguisdc stem to which such compara¬ 
tively modern tongues and peoples as Himyaritic and Sabzan (still 
feebly echoed in the population and language of Southern Arabia) 
stand in the relation of mere deciduous leaves and twigs, Hius as 
far as Arabia is concerned I cannot without decisive proof accqn 
any suggestion of the actual or past existence (apart from casual 
sojourning) of any non-Arab or pre-Arab Semitic element. Perhaps 
some day Mr. Thomas will have travelled sufficiently far further to 
bridge the small gulf that still divides us. 

Meanwhile I have travelled rather far from the point myself and 
must return to Wabar with an uncomfortable feeling that quite un¬ 
consciously, in the course of thus ruminating on the long and glorious 
record of the Arab race, I have dealt a death-blow to any hopes Mr. 
Thomas may still harbour of proving that the original form of the 
name was (Tbar. I am indeed quite accidentally on the point of 
an<vninc<ng a great discovery, but I must keep your readers in suspense 
for a moment while 1 comment on some of Mr. Ihomas’ remarks on 
this nffiject. He reems to accuse me of taking die name of Wabar 
'* out of a book with me to Arabia,” and 1 can only ask him to accept 
my solemn assurance diat I had in feet never heard the name undt 
it was mentioned to me by Jabir the Marri in 1918 as related in The 
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Heart of AnMa. It was then that I put it toatativdy on the map, 
together with another kindred group of nuns, and it has lo ttffoed 
out that this second groi^ was in fact on the very {w-point nuuddng 
the position of my meteorite cramr. I have discussed die whde mattn 
in ^ greatest detail in my new book and need not do to here. I 
am quite prepared to believe that Mr. Thomas’ twendedi-century 
friend of Southern Arabia do in fact miqtronounce (they are presum¬ 
ably incapable of writing) the name as Obar, but that, so far as we 
know, is the only authority for the form, and I cannot think that Mr. 
Thomas would have us accept such authority as sufficient evidence of 
the original form of the name, say 3,000 years ago. The form Wabar 
has, however, as Mr. Thomas admits, a quite respectable pedigree 
in company with such tribal names as ’Ad and Thamud; and 1 can 
only submit that, whatever we may think of Yaqut and Co., we have 
got to be content with it until we discover whether it or some other 
form of it was the real name of the place and/or the tribe. We may 
continue our researches in the records of antiquity, but we must not 
merely guess on present-day indications. I have in fact produced 
from the country's ancient ballad literature the alternarive form of 
Aubar, which conforms perfectly to the rules governing the structure 
of Arabic words; and now, to come to my great discovery, I find 
the name appearing in Genesis in the form Obal, one of the many 
sons of Joktanl I should explain, perhaps, to the uninitiated that 
the letter o regularly represents the Arabic diphthong au in our 
inexact English transliteration, while the transidon from I to r and 
vice versa is a common phenomenon. 

Having now idendhed the people concerned we have to find their 
capital or at least their country. Mr. Thomas appears quite seriously 
to think that I seriously believe my meteorite crater to be the site 
of the ancient capiul of the people called 'Adi He evidently does 
not give me credit for much inttdligence, but he will doubtless have 
seen before he sees this that I hold no such view and make no daim 
whatever to have discovered the site of the Uttoried Wabar, though 
I do make two quite intelligent suggesdons for the guiHan<v of futnre 
scekos thereof. What I do daim to have found is a full and sufficient 
solution of the mystery of the Badamn legend of Wabar in the sands 
of the Empty Quarter. I found also plentiful traces of the rivers 
and human occupation of diis vast area in' prditstoric times, but I 
am convinced that there are no dues to be found anywhere in the 
Rub* d Khali. 



eotattVOMDtNOK 

I bttw dctf time to follow Mr. Thomm in detail tiiroi)^ hit 
geological and zoological obtervations, but be doea not seem to teniae 
that, More tile foun^ng of the Red Sea trou^ the whtde of Aralna 
(not mu^y South AraUa) formed part of the African continoit. That 
there shoi^ be affinities in the fauna of die two countries is thcAiore 
natural enough, just as there are affinities in the fauna of Arabia and 
the Palcarctic land-mass connected with it on the other aide. He 
seems to press matters too far when he talks of desiccation bringing 
about '* an invasion of Palxarctic fauna from the north.” I should 
rather say that such Palxarctic fauna, having already established itself 
in the country, survived in spite of the discouraging conditions created 
by progressive desiccation; while the African fauna continued to exist 
in the southern and south-western mountains owing to the survival 
of climatic conditions comparable with those of the African mountain 
districts over the way. 

With apologies for the length of this letter. 

Yours truly, 

H. StJ. B. Philbv. 


TaiNirr Colleci, 
Cammisoe. 

fune 1, 1933. 

Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Philby’s letter recalls an orchestral work in which there 
is an elaborate scoring of two simple themes—such elaborate orchestra¬ 
tion indeed as tends to obscure the themes themselves. But as it is 
the themes that are basically so important it would never do to lose 
sight of them. Simply stated, they were my twin critirisms of two 
dogmatically made points in Mr. Philby’s lecture—namely, I sub¬ 
mitted— 

(i.) That the historical Wabar and the pin-point of a Wabar Mr. 
Philby had put on his map at the site of a meteorite crater 
were irreconcilable. 

(ii.) That his insistence on oiu exdusivdy valid word form 
Wabar was unuasable. 

At r^ards (i), Mr. Philby’s letter lundsomely bridges the gulf 
between us by stating diat ” he makes no drim whatever eo have dts- 
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oovemi the hutonail Wabar,” but only “ a full and ni^&xnt wltttwa 
of a Radawin legend.” 

A* regards (u.), it tells us that he has hitnsdf now dtscovered in 
ancient Mlad literature die form Aubar (Arabic), and what is eWQ 
more startling claims Obal (Hebrew) of Genesis to Mand for d^ same 
place; wherefore, sirs, your form Obar (South Arabian)^ to which Mr. 
Philby dared to take exception, is brou^t into proper context for us 
by Mr. Philby himself. All this I welcome, and 1 have no desire in 
referring to what appeared the considered strictures of the lecture to 
try and improve upon Mr. Philby’s own latest description of them 
as a “ fleeting and perhaps flippant reference." 

And now to disentangle Mr. Philby’s two extra-contrapunul 
themes. He invites us to share his view in— 

(i.) A “ race distribution ” of mankind which dates from Noah, 
of Ark fame, plus a “ language distribution ” which derives 
from a Babylonian Tower of Babel: and so a short cut to 
a common post-diluvian ancestor of “ Arabic-speaking 
North Arabians ” and “ non - Arabic - speaking South 
Arabians.” 

(ii.) A clean Semitic (sic) bill of health for Arabia? Or, as it is 
put elsewhere, he doubts whether I can have a clear idea 
of what I mean when I say that the people of South 
Arabia, speaking non-Arabic though Semitic languages, 
are a racially distinct group from the Northern Arab he is 
familiar with. 

Some elementary anthropology will bejwfficient to make my mean¬ 
ing clear. Modern scientific research h& long ago decided for us that 
the Arab version (adopted from the Hebrew) of the evolution of tite 
human'^ce is untenable—s'.c., the conception of a comparatively recent 
flood (geologically speaking) with an Arabian survivor, Noah, whose 
three sons—(i) Shem, (a) Ham, and (3) Japheth— 4 )ecome respectively 
the ancestors of (i) the Arabians, (2) the Africans, and (3) the rest of 
mankind. It is the conception clearly of a primitive pastoral pet^lc 
inventing a theory that best fitted the facts of the limited world as 
known to them two or three thousand years ago. 

Shem »= Sam = Semite, one of the first tiitee leg»ndn»y post¬ 
diluvian progenitors, the father of the Sentitic race, to die Andis the 
most important third of mankind, what could be more nn^ile and 
satisfactory to the primitive dweller in die desert? So the Arabs have 
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goae oo to loauBiit' a reguJar fdkkx« genedogy mml^eie bw 
Noah( thioi^ Shem, onwardi to the present day—die rigmarole cited 
ia die letter, iaduding )<dttan, Abrtbnm, and the rot of the ^vuca- 
logical uu top figures, is, of course, familiar to all of us who have had 
anything to ^ mth Arabs. But what of its historical vdue? The 
answer is that the evidence for it has probably the same sort of 
validity at die scripturd evidence for the story of the Garden of I^deo 
Or the dispersion of tongues in Babylonian times. Anthropologists 
prefer, however, to think of it all as a primitive attempt of a primitive 
people to rationalize dieir meagre knowledge—their early shot at a 
reconstruction of the universe, so to apeak, within their own narrow 
horizons. If we could only bring ourselves with Mr. Philby to accept 
it, to accept the origin of languages from the Tower of Babel Evolv¬ 
ing us apparendy in supposing that the ancestors of pigmy Africans, 
of aboriginal Australians, and of the Esquimaux spoke a common 
language in Babylonian times), how superlatively easy to accept a 
recent conunon racial origin for the neighbouring north and south 
peoples of Arabia who to-day speak tongues belonging to a single 
group—Semitic! Mr. Philby has indeed made himself clear. 

But anthropological science has a different method of approach. 
The world is its field: its horizons the other modern sciences in their 
ever-widening scope. Neither folklore stories nor language affinities, 
important as they may be, are the deciding factors in determining race. 
The vital factors are the peculiar inherent and fundamental human 
characteristics themselves—head wtructure, skin pigmentation, hair 
structure, and a variety of physiognomical features scientifically 
examined. 

Now as regards the South Arabians, Ibn Batuta as long ago as our 
Middle Ages noted their physical and cultural “African” affinities. 
Richard Burton and General Maitland (British Resident in Aden) in 
the last century were struck by the same distinguidiing peculiarides. 
The German scholars Glaser and Rathjens do not shrink from declar¬ 
ing them Hamitic; and now my anthropometric measurements (the 
first done in the field), type portraits, a^ skulls have been worked 
by one of our greatest living anatomists, Professor Sir Arthur 
lUth. Keith’s exjdanation of the difierences between North and 
Saudi Arab is summed up in the following words; “ A proto-negroid 
belt stretched across the andait South Anan world from Africa to 
the Melanesian Islands. Intermediate parts of the proto-nqpoid belt 
became transformed, giving rise to the Hamitic peoples M Africa, to 
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deir cousin* t!ie I>ravu)i!(R and brown'tkinned pc(^>lt* ot Imfia; tlte 
Arabian peninsula was thus at one time occupied a peo[de inter¬ 
mediate to the Somalis on the one hand and to die I^vidian peoples 
on the other: this great belt was at some later uncertain date Inokrai 
into in Arabia by an eruption of Caucasian Armenoids ” (Mr. 
PhSbfs familiar Arab friends: the words in italics are mine), “ but 
the present South Arabian represents a residue of the earlier Hamitk 
population.*’* 

What, then, of Mr. Philby’s clean Semitic bill of health for Arabia? 
The term Semite is no longer used by anthropologists in a racial sense. 
Like the terms Celt and Aryan, modern science uses them in a cultural 
rather than a racial sense. When Mr. Philby, who has never travelled 
in their habitat or mixed with these people, is not afraid to disagree 
with Sir Arthur Keith and myself—also those of the eminent observers 
mentioned above who had actually been there—he is making his diffi- 
tulty transparent. When he talks of a “ clean Semitic bill of health 
for Arabia ” he is, of course, thinking in terms of language, which, 
however, is not the same thing as race at all.t To take instances near 
at home: the dolicocephalic northern German and the brachycephalic 
southern German, whilst speaking the same Teutonic language, are 
racially diderent—the former is a Nordic, the latter an Alpine man; 
so, too, the tall blonde dolicocephalic native of Normandy and the 
short dark (also) dolicocephalic southern Frenchman, while speaking 
the same Latin tongue, derive respectively the one from the Nordic, 
the other from the Mediterranean Ace. 

Until Mr. Philby is in a position to make a visit to South Arabia 
and see the inhabitants for himself I daresay’ he will continue to regard 
my use of the terms “ non-Arab " and " pre-Arab ” for purposes of 
differentiation from the Arab he knows as " skating perilously along 
the edges of thin ice.” But I do not think he need be too squeamish 
about ice that Sir Arthur Keith has launched boldly out upon, to say 

• See Appendix I., Arabia FeUx, " The Racial Characters of the Southan 
Arabs," by Sir Arthur Keith, pp. 301, seq. 

t ■' Mr. Thomas hat travelled a long way,” write* Mr. Ktilby,^ “ since he 
startled us by the announcement of Ham^ Survivals Jiseouriiig in nan- 
Semitie. . . .” When, may I ask, did I propound this? Mr. Philby's memory 
must, I fear, be misleading him. Reference to my lecture to the Orientalist 
Congress at Oxford in 19x6 shows that I set forth, at the outset, ” It wouM tint 
seem that their ethnological and linguistic affinities aye at variance.” I hdd dien, 

I hedd now, that the languages of the South Arabian pre-Arab survivals are 
Semitic, but ate strtaeturaily more closely related to the Ethiopic group of Alqrsaiiua 
than to the Arabic of Arifoia. 
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nothing of those other traincat ^ters mentioned above who enjoy 
die advantage of having been there. 

There remains the final paragra{di of Mr. Philby’s letter. 'Ihe 
refn^dt that I appear to be unaware that Aralna once formed part 
of the African continent is answered by reference to my book, Arabia 
Feiix, page 336, in which I expressly say that it did: and in criticizing 
the phrase “of an invasion of palcarctic fauna from the north,” Mr, 
Philby gives us an example of what thin ice really is like, for the 
words are a quotation and happen to be the actual words of the British 
Museum authority who examined our respective collections of snakes 
and amphibians—Mr. H. W. Parker, 

Yours truly, 

Bbrtkam Thomas. 


ThB ATHENaVM, 

Pall Mall, S.W. i, 
lune II, 1933. 

Dear Sirs, 

May 1 briefly, before the Editor declares that “ this discussion 
must cease,” make it clear that I have no quarrel with Sir Arthur 
Keith. Mr. Thomas relies on his authority. So do I. Mr. Thomas 
quotes him. So will I, as follows (from the same Appendix to Arabia 
Felix): 

“We are aware, however, that the anthropological facts may be 
explained in ways which differ radically from the solution we have 
offered. The dark-skinned indigenes of South Arabia may have been 
round-headed and, at a later date, Hamites from Africa and round- 
headed Caucasians may have invaded their land and their marriage 
beds. For aught we know many racial waves may have spread 
southwards or northwards in Arabia in long past times. As already 
said, the clues to such problems lie buried in the sands on Arabia.” 

Widi reference to Mr. Thomas's last footnote, I need only quote 
Mr. Thomas himself, as quoted in the same Appendix by Sir Arthur 
Keith: " They would appear to be more kindred with Hamites on the 
other side of the Red Sea than the familiar Arab of Central and North 
Arabia.” Sir Arthur Keith adds: “ A year later Captain Thomas again 
em^diasized the Hamitic traits of the South Arabs.” 

Yours truly, 

H. StJ. B, Phiuy. 
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IN MBMORIAM 
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KING FEISAL OF ‘IRAQ 


Dbath has takenTFdsal, King of ‘Iraq, erstwhile the Eotir Foul, oitf 
valiant and faithful ally in war and peace. 

Son of Husein, the Sherif of Mecca, who became King of the 
Hedjaz, he was educated in Constantinople, and played a considerable 
part in Turkish politics; but returned to Arabia after the deposition of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

The Great War came. Husein declared himself on the side of the 
Allies, and Emir Feisal was given command of his father's army. 
Associated with and assisted by a group of young British officers, he 
led that army northwards in close touch with the eastern flank of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary force, and took a full share in the fighting 
which resulted in the capture of Damascus. 

After the Armistice Feisal, with the consent of the Allied Powers, 
unfurled the flag of the Hedjaz over Damascus; and in 1920 he was 
proclaimed King of Syria. 

Friction with the Mandatory Power led to his removal; but in 
August, 1921, he became King of 'Iraq under a British Mandate. 

On the expiration of the Mandate, King Feisal, as an independent 
monarch, paid his official visit to England; and, in June of this year, 
was the guest of our King at Buckingham Palace. 

In his bearing Feisal was “ every inch a king.” Tall, graceful, 
and dignified, with well-shaped head held erect, high, intelligent fore¬ 
head, features clean-cut and virile, eyes thoughtful and kind—his 
attractive personality won all hearts. 

The years brought little of sunshine to his life. They were full of 
storm, and the path of duty was ever beset by difficulties and dangers; 
but courage and sound statesmanship triumphed over all. 

A true king, Feisal sacrificed himself for his people. ‘Iraq reveres 
his memory; our own country deplores the passing a valued friend. 

A. 
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MECCA AND MADINA* 

By H. St J. B. PHILBY 

T he vigilant conunittee which ever watches over your welfare 
appears to have thought that a small dose of Arabia would be 
a very good thing for you at the end of a session during whidi 
you have doubtless had a surfeit, of richer fare. That is why I am on 
this platform once more after a comparatively short interval since my 
last appearance, and I must confess to you that, when I arrived back in 
England about a month ago, I thought and hoped to have the pleasure 
of listening quietly to others during what remained of the session with¬ 
out having to contribute myself to your entertainment. And my hope 
was firmly based on the conviction that in any case I had nothing 
whatever to talk about. I thought I was safe, but soon discovered my 
error, and if you discover in turn that I was right after all you must 
blame your secretaries, not me. 

After all, a year is a long time, long enough for things to happen 
even in a country like Arabia, and it so happens that during the past 
twelvemonth or less a good many things have happened in Arabia of a 
rather astonishing kind. It is not perhaps so much that such things 
have actually happened as that they have shaped to happen in the near 
future. It is, for instance, rather thrilling to reflect that in a couple of 
years or so from now—in April, 1935, to be more exact if we can trust 
things to work out according to plan—it will be or should be possible 
to travel from Jidda to Mecca by railway. That reminds me that, 
when it was known that I prqxued to talk to you to-day about the holy 
cities of Arabia, a suggestion was made to me very authoritadvely that 
I should drag in the subject of the Haifa-Baghdad Railway. 1 not 
propose to act on that suggesdon, which concerns territory about i,aoo 
miles away from the scene of my normal aedvides. But that need not 
deter any of you from referring to the subjea later on if 1 confine myself 
to telling yoa something about a railway whidi will, when it is built, 
represent the practical realizadon of a dream more than durty yean (dd. 
Many of pu doubdess know chat about the banning of tlw present 
century the late Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid of Turk^ planned the linldiig 

* Lecture given on July ty, 1933, ProfesiQr H. A R. Gibb in the Oak. 
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ot hit capital with Madina and Mecca by taihny. IThat raSboad 
reached « far at My><iDa tdwut the you 19^ the ve^ year in widdi 
the late King Hutain wat appointed Amir to Mecca by the Turkic 
Government. He was, among other things, expected to iw hit 
influence with the Badawin k> secure the completion of the line as hur 
as Mecca. In fact, he used all his influence to thwart the projeo, 
retheing that it would give Turkey an eflective stranglehold over the 
Hijaz. And when the war broke out in 1914 the terminus of the rail¬ 
way was sdU at Madina. During the war, as you all know, Lawrence 
and others spent dieir time making the line as unserviceable as possible. 
And during the peace that ensued the policy adopted by Great Britain 
and France has had the practical effect of perpetuadng the derelict con- 
didan of die last 500 miles of the Hijaz Railway between Ma’an and 
Madina. 

I have often during the last dozen years protested against that policy, 
but I should like now just to give you an idea of what it means to a 
dty like Madina. In 1931 I travelled up the line by car for about 250 
miles from Madina to A 1 *Ula, and I can state as a fact that a compara- 
dvely small expenditure of money would be sufficient to recondidon 
the whole line, but it would need a very large sum to supply the neces¬ 
sary locomodves and rolling stock to operate it, as the Bridsh and 
French Governments appropriated all the original engines and car¬ 
riages belonging to the line for the benefit of their secdons in Pales¬ 
tine and Syria. It is therefore quite out of the question for the 
Government of Ibn Sa‘ud to take up the matter except on the basis of 
a reasonable redistribution of all the assets of the line between the three 
sections involved and, sad to relate, neither the British nor the French 
Government shows any sign of willingness to reconsider the question 
on such a basis. 

So the southern section of the Hijaz Railway is for all practical pur¬ 
poses dead; and the great city of Madina, the City of the Prophet, one 
of the greatest and most productive agricultural centres of all Arabia, 
wbkh in the short heydey of the Hijaz Railway grew rapidly to be a 
dty of some 70,000 inhabitants—trafficking with Syria and Palestine 
and receiving and entertaining the pilgrims from the north—^has sunk 
in the few years since the British assisted in the liberatiem of the Arabs 
hxMU the domination of the Turks to the status of a petty borou^ of 
some 15,000 souls, whose single dream is still to see the restoration of 
die railway which once made them so prosperous and who in the mran- 
time sdl for a song the goods they produce in such plenty but nnnot 
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mvket. A large baiketof die mon luscious %s, pead«ef, 

pomcgraoates, and die like—sells tcHiay at Madina for ai many pence 
as it would produce shilling^t Jidda or Mcora, while the spackMis 
mansions of du Prophet’s Ci* sdl outright for the ordinary annual 
rental of a house at Jidda. It is all a mattor of oomnumications, and it 
is difficult to see how Madina can ever overcome its existing dis' 
abilides. 

In ancient times it was an important stadon on the celebrated spice 
route between Southern Arabia and the civilized world in the ntuffi. 
In those days it was occupied by a number of pagan and Jewish com- 
munides, the most famous of which was the one which gave the dis¬ 
trict its ancient name of Yathrib and which survives to this day in a 
heap of ruins about three miles to the north of the present dty. In 
the seventh century it became an imperial capital as the adopted home 
of the Prophet of Islam, and since that time it has been the revered 
object of the visits of the faithful year by year at the time of the Great 
Pilgrimage. For more than twelve centuries they used to come from 
Egypt, Syria and elsewhere by camel—laboriously, dangerously, but 
with much pomp and ceremony. Later for a few happy years the rail¬ 
way brought them down with all the efficient fuss of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, and the pilgrims pouring out of the imposing railway station found 
the Prophet’s mosque facing them at the end of the long vista leading 
to the further side of the city. Nowadays the majority of the pilgrims 
come up from Mecca and Jidda by motor-car, though many still prefer 
the camel, and quite a number prefer, or pretend to prefer, or have to 
prefer, their own flat feet to carry them over the 250 miles of the pil¬ 
grim road. But the motor-car certainly has the advantage in an exten¬ 
sive district like that of Madina of enabling pilgrims to visit within a 
comparatively short time some of the historic spots associated with the 
Prophet’s activities. 

To my mind the most interesting of these is the little “ Mosque of 
the double prayer-niche,” which preserves the memory of the earlier 
days of the Prophet’s mission when the faithful turned their faces at 
prayer-time to Jerusalem instead of Mecca. This concession to Jewish 
tradition was cancelled owing to the stiff-necked contumacy of the Jews 
of Yadirib, and in this little mosque the first Mecca-ward nidie was 
made as a ieau gene to the relaxing opposition of the Meccan pagans. 
So Medina ceased to face north toward the civilized world of those 
days and turned its eyes to the south, as it still does both politically and 
spiritually in spite of Sultan ’Abdul Hamid’s well-tncint but shtat- 
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lived efioit «p make Conitaotiiiaple « leatt the pohdcai QSda «i (he 
Arab*. Aad bow, if ever dte tailwAy doei come to Mr ‘)>qai it Memi to 
me diat it will come up from the south after (he oample(i<m ol ihe 
Jidda<Me(xa line, for the construction oi which a concession was ^tutted 
by du Arab King last March to an Indian group which is at present 
actively engaged with its plans to carry out (he en^prise entrusted to 
it It is perhaps too early to say much about its prospects of success, 
but it is not too much to say that the efforts of an all-Muslim group to 
provide the Cradle of Islam with railway communication will be 
watched all the world ov^ with great interest and genuine sympathy. 
The railway should provide splendid opportunides of hard and honest 
labour for the Badawin of the Hijaz, who can no longer indulge safely 
in their ancient occupation of highway robbery, and I understand that 
the factories of India will have the privilege of supplying the metal 
and machines required for the railroad. 

Like Petra and other localities, Madina claims the honour of being 
the last resting-place of Aaron, whose tomb is situated on the bleak 
summit of Jabal Uhud, some 2,000 feet above the Madina basin, which 
lies very picturesquely within a circle of lava representing ancient and 
comparatively ■modern volcanic explosions, the last of which is sup¬ 
posed to have occurred about 1,200 a.d. This sea of Hat-lying lava 
gives the whole district a rather grim and dreary appearance, which is, 
however, relieved by the immense mass of the palm-groves within it and 
by the ragged crags of the mountains which almost surround it. Jabal 
Uhud itself is typical of these mountains, besides being famous as the 
site of one of the decisive battles of the Prophet’s time, which was 
fought at its base, and in which the Prophet lost many of his com¬ 
panions, including his cousin Hamza. The tombs of these martyrs 
were for many centuries the object of superstitious veneration and ex¬ 
cessive visitation on the part of ignorant devotees, but that unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of affairs was somewhat drastically remedied by the Wahhabis 
■in 19:^ when they captured Madina after a long si^. 

, Madina, as we know it to-day, shows clearly the stages of its growth 
from die original City of the Prophet enclosed within a massive wall 
terced by bastioned gates giving access to the residences of die Prophet 
Im his companions. Its chief monument is of course the mosque, 
lltich grew up to include the house and garden of the Prophet and his 
^^y. As we see it mday, it is of comparatively modem construc¬ 
tion, dating back only about seventy years to the reign of Sultan ‘Abdul 
Majid, when die old mosque was destre^ed by fire. The new building. 
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entirely built of the local mi stone of die neighbouibood, is, however, 
a completely satisfactory architectural achievement and ea»ly die most 
pleasing monument of the Hijaz, with the sole ezcepdon of the Great 
Mosque at Mecca, whose present shape and aspect date fnan die nx- 
teenth century. The five Minarets and Green Dome of Madina dondnate 
the whole city in a most efiecdve and charming manner, while the 
d'molidon of die many domed graves of the Baqi’a cemetery and 
other spots by the Wahhabis in 1925 has left the central feature of the 
city in a splendid isolation which, as I thought when I first saw die 
whole scene from afar off, breathes the very spirit of Islam—the em¬ 
bodiment of a great ideal of > democratic equality dominated and 
governed by a great religion, whose founder lived during his lifetime 
and was buried after his death on the spot now covered by the Green 
Dome. It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me in a Society like this to 
emphasize the strange error so common among novelists and other 
fanciful writers, who so often represent the Muhammadans as tuniing 
daily in prayer towards the grave of their Prophet at Mecca 1 As you 
all know, it is the House of God at Mecca they face at prayer-time and 
not the Prophet’s grave at Madina. 

Adjacent to die original walled city of Madina lies the extensive 
suburb of Manakh, which grew up through the centuries to accom¬ 
modate the pilgrims and growing population of the city. Its most im¬ 
portant feature is the great open space in which the old camel-caravans 
from Egypt and Syria and Mecca deposited their pilgrims and the 
wares they generally brought with them for sale during the pilgrimage 
season. Round it on all sides are the various governmental offices, the 
mansions of the wealthier citizens, the hotels for the accommodation of 
visitors and numerous mosques associated with the great personalities 
of early Islamic history. 

Outside this area again and on the western side of a torrent channel 
which separates the two suburbs is the later suburb of Ambariya, whose 
name suggests that it was the original business and warehouse quarter. 
The original city wall has been extended to enclose both these suburbs, 
and to-^y it is in this area that we find the garages which have been 
provided for the service of the growing motor trafiic. The railway 
sution it on the western extremity of the Ambariya suburb, while the 
broad new street which leads from the sution towards die cdd city is 
adorned by many important buildii^s—die barracks, die Egyptian 
charitable insdtutions, and many fine private mansions, indiulipg the 
Rsidenee of the present governor. Mirny of the houses of Ms'^ina are 
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buik «a a {avUb wak, mtb ptilated hails opening on to pleasant bstdiii^ 
pM^ continually fed with fredi water from die gicat t^mutlnean 
aqueduct of ‘Ain al Zarqa. And, as one m^t espect in an oads so 
ridily blessed by Nature, many of the citizens of Ma^hna own extensive 
piilm-groves and gardens outside die dty itself, where diey have budt 
oomfaatable and luxurious summer residences in which with didr 
fvroilies dicy spend a great part of each year. Their main occupation 
is inevitably to wait for and cater for the pilgrims, but in the proems 
they have built up a charming civilization of their own on a founda¬ 
tion of easy opulence, which at the moment seems doomed to a pro¬ 
gressive decadence that we can only ascribe to the cutting off of die 
railway on the north by British poUcy and which can only be arrested, 
I thinlc, by the coming again of a railway from the south to link 
Madina with the coast and the markets of the world. 1 cannot think 
that such a project will be long delayed after the completion of the 
railroad from Jidda to Mecca. 

Like so many pilgrims coming from the north we have perhaps 
loitered too long in the charming City of the Prophet, and I must now 
take you with all haste over the long rough road through mountain 
and desert to the Qty of God—the “ Mother of Cities ” as the Arabs 
call Mecca. We pass now rapidly through the litde oudying oasis of 
Abyar ‘Ali, whither the citizens of Madina so often go for picnics, 
then up and down through the great mountain barrier by valleys 
which offer no serious obstacle to motor traffic and lead down through 
the village and pass of Shufaiya to the coastal plain and so to Jidda, 
whence we proceed at once to Mecca by the car track which will soon 
carry the railroad. The distance between Jidda and Mecca is only forty- 
five miles through a tract of rough volcanic hills of rather dreary aspect. 
The actual sacred territory of Mecca is marked off on every route 
giving access to the dty by great boundary-pillars through which no 
one b allowed to pass except true Muslims, through which none have 
ever pvsse^ without making profession of allegiance to Islam. 

Owing to the general structure of the country one sees practically 
nothing of Mecca until one is almost at its portab. But from tome 
distance off one can see die great cone of Jabal Nur—the Mountain of 
Light—on which the Proplwt, who could neither read nor write, re¬ 
ceived die first astonbhing messege from the Infinite that meant die 
luilh of Idam and the opening of a new chapter in history. Jabal 
Nur b assuredly one of the outstantfing monuments of Idani, and 
it u imly fitting that it diould be the first prominent landmark to 
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catch the eye of die i^roacbtng pilgrim, who aooa find* hioiAdf at 
die only gate of the great lutwalled city which dcoipiea the trong^ 
and slopes of a knot of valleys, of which the greatest is still known as 
the Valley of Abraham. Tradition represents Mecca as havii^ existed 
from the earliest times, but its first appearance in what wre may regard 
as actual history dates from the arrival of the patriarch with Hagar and 
her son Ishmael in the then waterless valley. It was Abraham who 
first built or rebuilt the Ka'ba on its present site, and it was there that 
Hagar and the young Ishmael lived after the distracted mother had 
discovered the bubbling source of Zamzam. It was at Muna, sdxiut 
three miles away up the valley, that Abraham in due course found the 
cam which saved the life of Ishmael, while at ‘Arafat we have the 
scene of the meeting of Adam and Eve after the long separation that 
ensued upon their expulsion from the Garden of Eden. The Great 
Pilgrimage, of which I shall speak briefly later on and to which Mecca 
owes its present existence and importance as the centre of Islam, is in 
fact a great historical pageant—of the kind with which we have become 
fanuliai of recent times in England—designed to keep alive and fresh 
among Arabs and Muslims the memory of far-away historical events 
which accompanied the birth of the Arab race and prepared the way 
for the advent of Islam. The scenario, as it were, was written by the 
Prophet himself and has been staged annually from his time to our own 
without any substantial variation. 

I should like now to show you something of the setting with which 
the pilgrim becomes familiar in the course of his few months’ sojourn 
at Mecca. Passing through the gate to which I have referred, he sees 
on his left hand afar oil a group of houses and gardens known as the 
Valley of the Martyrs on account of a battle that took place here about 
the year 78a a.d. and resulted in the death of a number of the Calif 
‘Ali’s descendants who had rebelled against the Calif of Baghdad, the 
brother of Harun. One of the fu^tives from that field found his way 
eventually to Africa and founded the Idrisi dynasty, which has played 
so important a part in North African history up to our own times, 
besides being responsible for the later Idrisi and Sanusi sects of Arabia 
and Libya respectively. 

Beyond Shuhada, or the Valley of the Martyrs, we enter the first 
suburb proper of Mecca—Jarwal—a sort of g^en dty, in which we 
see side by side the many mansions built in more recent times by wefl- 
to-do Sb^fs and the hovels of the coolie classes, mainly consisting of 
itonugrants from Western and Central Africa, who t*«n to thiidt 
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anbaHcingontheicyAiAlthoutand aula* Waikiki It^etu 
16 Mecca, which taka them leveral years to do at diey work dieir dreai^ 
way inHn place to jdace earning enough money in the labour markettt^ 
Khmum and Peat Sudan and on the cotton plantatioiu of die Sudan 
Gezira to brii^ diem across the Red Sea. Most of them tetde per- 
mahendy at Jidda and Mecca, where under present.<lay economic condi¬ 
tions they constitute a rather serious problem. Many, of course, fsdl by 
the way and are buried where they fall. Such losses, however, are more 
than compensated by birdis on the road, while many of the children to 
born are di^sed of by thdr indigent parents by sale to the well-to-do 
citizens of Mecca, in whose houses they at any ran live in such com¬ 
fort as to be envied by their free relations. Some of them indeed live to 
inherit the names and fortunes of their wealthy masters, and thwe is, in 
fact, no limit to the possible advancement of slaves in the service of indi¬ 
viduals or of the State. There is nothing to prevent them from becom¬ 
ing governors of provinces or princesses by reason of their intelligence 
or beauty, and that, after all, is about the best that is open to anyone 
who rejoices in the attributes of legal freedom. I am not concerned 
here to discuss the question of slavery in Arabia or elsewhere, but 1 do 
think it is a pity that so much nonsense is talked by sensible people on 
an issue on which it seems to roe that the last word was spoken recently 
in this very Society by Sir Percy Cox when he said: “ I cannot believe 
that treaties alone will stop the trade. The complete suppression of the 
supply by sea from Africa is the only practical remedy.” 

Lady Simon publicly laments the existence in Arabia of about 
2,000,000 slaves, which, at a moderate estimate of /50 as the average 
value of a slave, would give the country a national wealth of 
;^ioo,ooo,ooo in slaves alone. Such an estimate of the cotmtry’s wealth 
is too ridiculous to be taken seriously. I suggest that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find 50,000 slaves in the whole country, and if, instead of point¬ 
ing the finger at Arabia as a hotbed of slavery, the European nations 
would contribute the cost of a few hours* European war, every slave in 
the country could be offered the doubtful advantaga of legal freedom if 
he or she wanted it. And many, very many, would refuse. 

To return from this inevitable digression to the garden dty subuib 
of Mecrt called Jarwal, of ndtich I mysdf am a raident—it it perhaps 
the largat of all die quarters of the dty, and it is now to a large extmt 
occupied by the offices and garaga of the motor transport companks 
whiffi cater fm die pilgrim traffic. The pilgrims are deposited here 
and have to walk for something less than a mile to the varknis hostels, 
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to Hjr oothing of the new hotel, whidi extn {at their aroommodadon in 
the centre of the citjr round the Great Mosque. M»:ca itself is nnher 
devoid of trees and vegetation, but here in Jarwal there are gardens 
attached to most of the houses. They are watered pardy from welb and 
partly from the various distributing stations along the great aqueduct 
of Queen Zubaida, the wife of the Calif Hanm id Rashid, which starts 
from a source on the flanks of the great mountaiiu behind Mecca and 
runs underground for some 30 miles, traversing the whole length of the 
dty itself until it finally pours its surplus water (if any) into a great 
reservoir in Jarwal, round which the famous Sharif of Mecca, 'Aun al 
Rafiq, established an extensive garden. 

From here there are two roads giving access to the city proper, which 
lies in the main Valley of Abraham behind the ridge of Qaiqa'an. I 
shall take you into the town by the more roundabout route, which runs 
up to a col of this ridge, through which the late King Husain had a 
passage blasted for the convenience of traffic. This pass of Hujul 
(Hujun) is often spoken of in jest as the only good work ever accom¬ 
plished by Husain. That is, of course, a somewhat exaggerated figure 
of speech, but there can be no doubt that the new roadway is a great 
boon to the citizens and pilgrims of Mecca. More than a thousand 
years ago the Calif Mansur, the founder of Baghdad, fell off his horse 
as he descended the precipitous slope of this ridge on his way into the 
city on pilgrimage and thus met his death. And doubdess similar acci¬ 
dents have been frequent enough to make the older people of Mecca 
remember with gradtude and to the exclusion of his other meritorious 
acts a public work regarding whose udlity there is and can be no con¬ 
troversy. 

Beyond this pass the road runs down into the upper end of the main 
street of the dty through the great cemetery of Ma’la, which lies on both 
sides of the road within a low-walled endosure. -Fomierly this famous 
cemetery presented a very different aspect from that which we see today, 
and the summary treatment meted out by the Wahhabi conquerors in 
1935 to the many domed mmbs of the saints and other historic personali- 
dcs, whose remains lie in dtis enclosure, has been the sulqect of some 
sharp controversy within the fold of Islam. The Wahhabis have cer¬ 
tainly sacrificed something of what one may term die head-line value— 
the propaganda value—of perhaps the greatest single collection of illus¬ 
trious dead in the world in th^ zeal for die prevention of idcdaay. 
The political wisdom of thdr iconorlntvn may be questioned, but not 
dieir single-hearmd tinrerity, and, now dut the domes which encoutaged 
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M iMticli b«cfcilidiMg aiaong the faithful have gtme, the vezy deiolatioD 
which broods impartially over die dust of the illustrious and iosignifi* 
cam: alifce seems to stand out as a monnmeot m the greatner* (d didr 
creator and destroyer. At any rate, the sin of asSociadon of any human 
being, dead or alive, in die worship due to God alone is a caidinal factor 
in Wahhabi doctrine. They will have none of it at any price, and diey 
are prepared to fight or suffer for their convicdons as may be necessary. 
That, after all, is the acid test of their sincerity, though not peihaps the 
best way of making money out of the pilgrimage, which for the first 
time in history they have made completely safe and reasonably comfort¬ 
able for all true believers who behave themselves according to the 
Prophet’s own standards. 

Beyond the cemetery one turns right for the centre of the dty and the 
Great Mosque, but I propose to leave that till the end, and to conduct 
you now northwards to the quarters of Ma’abida and A 1 Abtah, in the 
former of which stands the royal palace, a spacious and pleasing modern 
building—constructed since the accession of King Ibn Sa’ud—in the 
wider part of the Valley of Abraham, where pilgrims coming from Najd 
and other parts of Arabia park their camels and encamp while waiting 
to perform the actual ceremonies of the pilgrimage atMuna and ‘Arafat 
The road to these two places forks right from the great trunk road to 
Najd, which runs up north-eastwards between Jabal Nur, already men¬ 
tioned, and the imposing double-peaked hill of Jabal Ghurur (the Moun¬ 
tain of Pride), which dominates the palace area, above which on another 
lower hill stands a small fort garrisoned by Najdi troops. Behind the 
palace and the new wireless station completed only this year a third 
mountain, known as Jabal Khandama, looks down at different angles 
on the palace itself and the Great Mosque in the centre of die town. 
Within the main entrance of the palace is a very pleasing garden-vesti¬ 
bule through which one reaches the stairs leading to the great pillared 
hall, wdiich is the ceremonial audience chamber of the King on all public 
occasions. It is here that His Majesty receives the leading persoiudities 
of the Islamic world when they come to visit him—men like ex-King 
AmanuUah of the Afghans, Turkish princes of the fallen Ottoman 
dynasty, the exiled Sanusi now dead, ambaredors from Egypt or ‘Iraq 
or Persia, and prominent Muslim leaders of India and elsewhere; and 
it is here, too, that each year he receives his guests for the annual pil¬ 
grimage banquet and, in his de facto capacity of leader of the Muslim 
congregation, harangues than in the manna of the Califa of old on the 
[wcg>t:r and prospects of Idam. 
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On the Mowing day the whole body of die |rilgriffii ffidtei ont 
towards the plain of ‘Arafat, where the chief ceremony of the pi^ild^ 
programme known as the “ standing ” takes place on die nindt day of 
the last month of each Muslim year. The King hinasdf, after spending 
the nig^t at Muna in imitation of the example set by die idmsdf 

on the occasion of the only pilgrimage he ever performed, hdes forward 
at the head of his escort of several diousands of the men of Najd-^e 
Arabs of the desert—all mounted on camels and advancing at a gende 
trot. This cavalcade presents a most impressive picture every man 
bare-headed and clad in the two white towels which form die sole cover¬ 
ing of the pilgrim—as it passes along the valley crowded with other 
pilgrims going in the same direction on foot, on donkeys, on camels, 
and even nowadays by motor-car. 

At the Mosque of Namira, in a sort of no-man’s-land between the 
sacred territory of Mecca and the sacred plain of ‘Arafat similarly 
marked out with boundary-pillars, the King and his party camp in tents 
till midday, when the chief ecclesiastic—the Archbishop of Mecca, as it 
were—conducts the special pilgrimage service, after which the caval¬ 
cade resumes its march towards the little hillock known as the Mount of 
Mercy. The Zubaida aqueduct passes round the flank of this eminence, 
providing water for all the assembled pilgrims, who spread out for miles 
round the hillock across the plain, where the actual ceremony of “ the 
standing” takes place. Strictly speaking, and as interpreted by the 
Wahhabi pilgrims from Najd, who rejoice in making the ordeal as 
severe as possible, this ceremony consists in remaining seated on a camel 
from about i p.m. till sunset—that is to say, throughout the hottest 
period of the afternoon and for five hours on end—under a blazing sun, 
bare-headed and scantily clothed. Others set up tents, in which they lie 
or sit in comfort to while away the time. Those who have no tents 
seek out such shelter as there may be behind the desert bushes or in the 
shadow of the hill, while the more opulent loll comfortably in the motor¬ 
cars that have brought them to the spot The essential thing is that one 
diould spend the whole afternoon of that particular day on that par¬ 
ticular spot, but the King and his party of many thousands set the pace 
in the orthodox fashion beside the unfuded banners of the faith. 

At sunset the whole assembly starts simultaneously on die rttum 
journey towards Mecev, and it is indeed an amaeit^ sight as the gruw- 
ii^ dudt turns to darkness until there is nothing to be seen but tens of 
thousands of ghosdy white phantoms jc^iging rhythmically in midok 
above the haze of dust stirred up by the invisilde camels whM bear 
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diem sp. Tile fim tuige of die ictum jmirney ends at Mvedatifa, a 
todesy minafet widxmt a mosque, in contrast widi die Kfosque of 
Nand^ which is a mosque without a minaret. Hem die n^tis ^eiit 
and here, im arrival, a simple but ample diniMr of rice and meat is piO' 
vided fm the King’s party, which fee^ in relays until everyone is sated. 
Even then there is plenty of food left over, and die King's henchmen go 
forth to hring in the passing pilgrims of the poorer sort who may have 
had no food all day. 

By that time one is ready enough for a little sleep, but long before 
the first sign of dawn one is woken up to resume the journey to Muna, 
where there is still an important ceremony to be performed—the stoning 
of the Great E)evil with small pebbles collected during the nigfit for the 
purpose at Muzdalifa. This ceremony, including the stoning of the 
other two devils at Muna, is repeated on the next two days, but it is per¬ 
missible for the pilgrims—and most of them avail themselves of this dis¬ 
pensation—to complete the pilgrimage ceremonies after the first stoning 
by going down to Mecca to perform the two rites of the Circumambula- 
don of die Ka’ba and the running between the places known as Safa and 
Marwa. 

Meanwhile the workmen get busy changing the old covering of the 
Ka’ba for the new one—the changing of the holy carpet, in fact—and, if 
one gets down to Mecca in time, one may see the Ka'ba stripped and its 
simple construction of massive masonry exposed. 1 have not time to 
speak in detail of the outstanding features of the Great Mosque—the 
well of Zamzam, the Black Stone itself, the archway that marks the sitt 
of the gateway of the original temple or enclosure surrounding the 
Ka’ba. The pictures 1 have to show you must speak for themselves, and 
I must pass on rapidly to show you something of the buildings in this 
central part of Mecca. 

In the tributary valley of Ajyad the most conspicuous feature is the 
great fortress which completely dominates the heart of the dty. In its 
present sh^ it is of Turkish construction, but the massive 
walls on the slopes leading up to it suggest the existence of fortifications 
datii^ h*ck to much earlier times. Many of the best modern buildings 
of Mecca lie in this quarter, including the hospital, which has been 
greatly develt^ied and improved under the r^ime of the present King. 
Not hir from it is the most important of all the Government buildings, 
(he Ministry of Finance, which particularly during the recent period of 
general economic depression has been working at full pressure to malm 
the exiguous resources of the State meet the ever-^wing demarefa on 

34 
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iIk exchequer. Of one prefect for mrering d» diffw^dtiei of ^ 
tion I have already spoken—namely, the proposed railway. But that 
has not been by any means the only sdieme under contider^n. Some 
months ago the Government granted a concession to the ex-Khedive d 
Egypt for the establishment of a State bank, which should certainly 
some day be of great benefit to the country, though for the moment it 
would seem that the matter is hanging fire owing to the genertd financial 
and economic confusion prevailing throughout the world. Hie delay 
in bringing the bank scheme to maturity is, however, fully compensated 
in another direction, and some day it will probably be regard^ as the 
greatest triumph of the present Ministry of Finance that it has been able 
to negotiate successfully and to the mutual satisfaction of both parties 
an arrangement under which a great American Oil Company has under¬ 
taken under the terms of its concession to explore and exploit the poten¬ 
tial oil resources of a great area in the eastern part of Arabia in the 
Persian Gulf neighbourhood. It will indeed be a great day for Arabia 
when oil is found in the bowels of its earth. Hitherto the King and his 
Government have struggled manfully with but slender means to ensure 
the progress of the country. The motor-car has helped to reduce to 
nnanageable proportions the great distances of the desert. Even the aero¬ 
plane has come in, though rather timidly, to share in die good work. 
Wireless telegraphy has ensured the maintenance of effective communi- 
cadons at all times. And soon the railway will add its quota of blessings, 
while already much has been done towards extending the area un^ 
cultivation in the oases of the country by means of pumping machinery. 
But all such improvements mean heavy expenditure in a country whose 
resources have hitherto depended almost exclusively on an ever-fluctu- 
ating pilgrimage. And the great need of the Government has been to 
find a more steady source of substantial revenue, which will enable it in 
due course to treat the pilgrimage income as a windfall when the season 
is good and to do without it in bad seasons without serious prejudice to 
its administrative efficiency. In these circumstances it has t u r ned with 
the ready approval of the King, and indeed of the wlude country, to an 
eMminttion of the mineral resources which for all these cenames have 
lain dormant under the grim surface of one of die barrenest deserts of 
the world. After alt, the gold and diamonds of Afiica have been dis¬ 
coveries almost of our own tune, and to-day vdio can say but that the 
WihKsbi King, who has toiled for thirty years to convert his desert 
reahn into a d*cent tcene of peace and progress, auqr not ja bequeadi 
to the sons that will follow him in due course such material praa p eii^ 
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as may easuK the penowiice of the bimipgi he has conOricd tm 
Arabia as nooe has ever done before him? 

And so we must take our leave of the great city of Mecca—patting 
out cd it, like the pilgrims whom we have watched through ^ cere¬ 
monies of the pilgrimage, down the winding street dtat lea^ from the 
Great Mosque back to the suburb of Jarwal, when their cars and thdr 
camels wait to convey them back to the ships awaiting them at Jidda. I 
have, after all, in the time allowed to me, only been able to give you the 
briefest glimpse of some aspects of the holy cities of Arabia and of dte 
f^grimage that brings men to them yearly from the furthermost comers 
of the gbbe. I hope, however, that Lhave been able to say smd show 
you enough to stimulate your interest in a land which to some of you 
may seem somewhat forbidding, though some few at least will probably 
agree with my view that there is a good deal to be said for a country and 
people who still preserve something of the virtue and simplicity of an old 
world which has passed away from us almost unawares into the general 
chaos of modern civilization. That Arabia has a great future before it 
1 have no doubt whatever. That it will achieve greatness without a 
tremendous struggle 1 do not for a moment think. But it is perhaps 
of happy augury that the accredited ambassadors of the two Kings who 
will have to work out its advance and ultimate salvation have both 
honoured us here to-night to visit with you in imagination the two 
great cities that have pride of place in the whole world of Islam. 


Mr. A. Yusup Ah expressed his appreciation of Mr. Philby’s lecture, 
and especially of the slides which he showed of Mecca and Madina. 
Every. Muslim household was familiar with pictures of theKa*ba,butit 
was good also to see the actual life in the sacred cities and their surround¬ 
ings at the present day. Madina was a city very dear to the heart of 
every Muslim because of the asylum it gave to the Prophet when hit 
own dty iqected him and cast him out. Madina therefore became in 
a special sense the Prophet’s own dty. Its fortunes and its communici- 
tions were therefore of vital interest to the Muslim world. The leaurer 
had naturally been guarded in his reference to the Hijaz Railway. But 
it was a question of the liveliest interest to Islam and figured prominenriy 
in the recent Mo’tamarrs (Congresses) of representatives from the 
Muslim countries. He (Mr. Yusuf Ali) would put in a strong plea for 
die rqair of the railway and iu restoration and maintaimce under 
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Mu^ control. This would become a pracdcal propodtion only it dw 
engines and rolling stock were returned. It must be runttabered dat 
the funds with wUch the railway was built and equi{^d were in dK 
nature of Waqf funds. They did not belong to any particular State. 
They came from all parts of the world. He (the speaker) had in his own 
humble way made his contribudon to them, and many people in India 
had sent large sums. In the post-war arrangements die Hijaz Railway 
should not be treated as an enemy asset by the Allies. Muslims had 
made valuable contribudons in men and money in all theatres of the 
war, and it was a disappointment to them to see their sacred ddeS left 
isolated and Madina almost derelict. It was good news to hear that 
King Ibn Sa'ud was going to connect Mecca with Jidda and the sea by 
railway. The connection with Madina would follow from the south. 
But the land connections with Madina with the Muslim world were by 
the Hijaz Railway to the north. These should be restored. The return 
of the engines and rolling stock could be urged as a matter of expediency 
as well as of justice and equity. 


A member spoke regretting that Mr. Philby had found it necessary 
to criticize so strongly the policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to Sa’udi Arabia, and pointed out that it was British blood and money 
that first won the Arab freedom from the Turks. 

As regards the Madina Railway, he suggested that a less partial and 
more fully documented account of what had occurred would probably 
show that responsibility for its present derelia conditions did not rest 
entirely with His Majesty’s Government. 

In conclusion and after some further discussion, the Chairman said 
that, although many would regret to see those signs of modem life 
which were apparent even in these sacred cities, it was inevitable that 
pilgrims should prefer to travel by car rather than by tiie meue 
picturesque camel. He paid a tribute to Ibn Sa’ud’s work and to tite 
personality of the King, and said how glad the Society was m hear 
Mr, Philby again—in 1935 he hoped he would tdl them of the successful 
working out of tite Arabian plans. 



THE MAND^ANS OF 'IRAQ* 

Bt E. S. STEVENS (Mm. Drowbr) 


M r. chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 

I hope it will cause no misgiving in anyone present if 
I say that I am here this afternoon tt> tell you something 
about the smallest minority in ‘Iraq. Perhaps it may be reassuring 
that many of them have never heard of the League of Nations and 
^t only a small number of them read newspapers. As a whole, th^ 
are quiet, hardworking, simple-minded craftsmen, living for the most 
part in villages and towns in southern ‘Iraq, amongst the marshes and 
on the river banks. They are loyal ‘Iraqis, without political aspira¬ 
tions or any desire to hold Government appointments, and they are 
perfectly happy if they arc left alone and allowed to practise their 
religion without hindrance and interference. The only time that they 
apply to Government officials for help is when they see their free access 
to the river in places where they are many, such as A1 ‘Amarah and 
Qal’at $alih, threatened by town-planning or private schemes, for the 
river is cssendal for the exercise of their religion, an ancient religion 
and one of the most interesting in the world. 

Their ‘Iraqi name, the $ubba, which means those who plunge or 
submerge themselves—that is, baptists—shows why the river is so im- 
poitant to them, for ceremonial ablution in running water is the most 
important feature of their cult. These $ubba, or, as they call them¬ 
selves, Mandai (Mandseans), have received toleration from the new 
‘Iraqi Government, but they are already having difficulties of the 
nature I have mentioned, and access to the river, which may seem a 
trivial matter to a Moslem or a Chrbtian, is to them a question of life 
and death—the life or deadi of a religion which they have held for 
thousands of years, and means more to them than riches or honours or 

* Paper read to the Royal Central Asian Society, fane i8, 1933, Sir Percy 
Sykes in the Chair. In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said Mrs. Stevens 
had already written several delightful books on the Middle East, and ho Poll(-uilei 
‘Irof had shown a deep insight into the life of the people. Today she was 
spealdi^ on one of the most interesting of the sects, a people whose customs and 
rittial d'lH horn the earliest days of Christianity, if not from the preOiritCian era. 
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power or family. English people who have visited ‘Iraq know tl^ 
chiefly as silversmiths, and many tourists take bade samples of didf 
curious and well-made work. 1 believe that his Royal Highness die 
Prince of Wales possesses a cigarette-box made by them. They like to 
tell their Christian customers that they are followers of St. John die 
Bapdst. However, they are not Christians, neither are they Jews nor 
Moslems. They are, however, certainly the $abiyun who were counted 
in the Qur’an as people of a book and therefore promised toleration. 

As a race they are dying out. According to the last census there are 
only four thousand eight hundred of them left in ‘Iraq, and the small 
communities of Mandzans along the Karun River in Persia are not 
numaous. 

'The cause is not any physical deterioration, for the Mandzans are a 
fine race, and the reason of their good physique and handsome appear¬ 
ance lies largely in their religion, which provides elaborate rules and 
regulations calculated to promote scrupulous cleanliness, to preserve 
health, and to avoid marriage with, or any close contact with, those of 
lower race or different faith. 

They have holy books of their own written in Mandzan, a language 
akin to Syriac and Aramaic. Many of the older generation still speak a 
modern dialect of this language, and in Khuzistan young people speak 
it also. The holy books are all written by hand, and the script is 
Mandzan, not Arabic or Syriac; for they have an alphabet of their own. 
The letters of this alphabet are looked upon as sacred, for each letter 
represents a power of light and, worn as an amulet, is a protection 
against evil. There are twenty-four letters, the first and last are the 
sound a, which is represented by a circle, the symbol of perfection and 
eternity. 

There is a considerable amount of this sacred literature, only a 
portion of which has been translated into European languages. The 
most important book is the Ginza, or Sidra Rabba, the Great Book, 
which is a collection of religious fragments, teachings and hymns. 
There is no unity cither of idea or matter, and we have in tiiis book, 
compiled during Sas,iai3n and early Moslem times, a picture of rdigion 
in dradence and teachings gathered haphazard under stress of circum¬ 
stance. Lidzbarski translated it into German, also the Diasha d Yahya, 
or John Book. A translation from this German verdon was made by 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead, and this is the only English translation ol any cd 
the books which exists so far. Lidzbarski further translated the Qufasta, 
a collection of prayers fw ritual, and two little books of devotions and 
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bagaem fiwi the Bodfeiaji Library. We have abo in Europe die 
Aa£ar Malw*sha, an attrologicai codex, and an iHuauated Diwan> or 
toU. But 1 am tcdd there are twenty-three other Diwan* in extnence. 1 
have Ken two in ‘Iraq. Hiere is also a sacred bocJc called (he Haran 
Guweytha, or Alf Trisar Shiak, a scroll of considerable lengdi, a 
treatbe about the body called the Tafsur Paghra, and a number of 
magical texts. All thcK are untranslated and, as far as 1 know, not in 
any European liluary. There may be other manuscripts; I do not pre¬ 
tend to have seen them ail. So you will see that before any definite 
opinion about the Mandzans is arrived at we should know a great deal 
more about dus literature, its origin and its sources. 

One reason why one seldom sees a manuscript of any age (the earliest 
I have seen is sixteenth century) is that the Mandzans used to live 
always, and many of them still do live, in reed huts, which are easily 
destroyed by fire. One hears a great many stories of holy books being 
miraculously preKrved and being taken from the ashes of a burnt reed 
hut almost unscorched. 

All documentary evidence, then, is only partial evidence, and cannot 
be taken as the final word about the origin and religion of the people. 
Cults and customs, on the other hand, do offer evidence which is incon¬ 
trovertible because it can be observed at first hand. 

First and chief comes the rite of baptism, or rather lustration or 
ablution, for the uk of the word baptism conveys a falK idea. The 
so<alled baptism is not with thcK people an initiation, to be performed 
once only, but immersion in the element which gives life to body and 
soul, and so, the oftener you are “ baptized,” the better. In a country 
where all life depends on irrigation—^if any of you have flown over ‘Iraq 
you will have seen how cultivation, towns, and villages hug the rivers 
and canals—it is a natural train of thought to consider water magical 
and sacred and posKssing the divine gift of life. 

‘That idea is very ancient, and submerging in this life-element of 
water became die principal magic or religious ceremony with die Man- 
dzans. To begin with, there is the self-ablution which takes place daily 
at dawn and after any of the minor pollutions. This protects a man 
body and soul, against diseaK of the body and against the powers of 
darkness vriiich assail the soul, and if he it not clean^ in this way, and 
has oome into intimate contaa with the magical life-elonent, he is in 
danger. Evu/thing eaten must be washed in ‘‘ tiving ” water, runniag 
lyalsr. 'Hie Shiah Moslems have a rule that food bougfit in die markets 
must be purified by ablution; but they use pools in thrir courtyard^ 
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often green and foul, so diat the Mandsean observance of die pc^ dtat 
the water must be flowing gains point by contrast 

All animals eaten for food must be healthy, washed, properly killed, 
and then consumed at once, and not kept until diey are tender. This 
ensures good teeth. Slaughter is performed by the priests, and the 
process involves a long and apologetic ceremonial, for all taking of life 
isann. 

Certain animals, birds, and fish are forbidden as food. Among 
these are the pig and unclean animals; but it is not lawful to kill the 
cow and ox, which are clean animals, because they are looked on as 
sacred to the life. Very pious Mandzans think an entirely vegetarian 
diet is the best rule. Fruits and vegetables must be eaten whilst per¬ 
fectly fresh, though an exception is made for sun-dried fruits. Boiled 
water is forbidden as a drink, and this causes trouble with the sanitary 
authorities, who find it impossible to prevent these people from drink¬ 
ing the river water during epidemics. The $ubba think that boiling 
removes the ether from the water and that the true life-element departs. 

On the whole. Dr. Saleeby or some other health expert might have 
devised many of their rules. Here is a modern sounding but in reality 
ancient precept—namely, that if a person wishes to sleep soundly he 
should lie north and south. The magnetic north, the North Star, is the 
seat of strength and power, they say, and if a man wishes to think hard 
or pray he should face north. You will perhaps remember that the 
Babylonians considered the north the abode of the gods, and that the 
early Jews faced north when praying. Before a man dies he must be 
washed and dressed in his religious dress and be placed facing the 
north, and in this position he is buried. 

Christian Scientists would approve some Mandzan beliefs. For 
instance, 1 have been told that if a man is perfectly pure, performs all 
his ablutions, and believes in the Life, the Great Life which is the cause 
and origin of all things, he cannot take infection or fall ill, for disease is 
an evil thing, of the darkness, and avoids a person protected by purity 
and light. 

They are pacifists. Taking of life is sinful, and therefore killing is 
wrong. I have never heard of a murder amongst them, and it is rare. 
With the tribes of ‘Iraq, and also in the cities, if a girl elopes with a 
man, or misconducts herself, or even if she is innocent but brings talk 
on herself, she is, as likely as not, killed out of hand by her father or 
brother. No such dung takes place with the Mandzans. They insist 
on the couple getting married, for diey are a very ttKxral people, but the 
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gU caoBotbe Buurried by t hnd piiect, f(» a iwad priett, com^toodib^ 
CO a Udiop, can only marry girls who are virgins. So an officud whose 
sdewffice it is to marry widows or iinm*nried wives performs the 
utituony. A seven penalty is exacted from a head priest who un¬ 
wittingly performs a marriage where the bride is not virgin. He mutt 
be baptieed seven times a day by five priests and a deacon until he has 
been baptized three htmdred and sixty-five times, and he cannot offidate 
as a priest until this purification is complete. Sheikh Dukheyl, head 
priest at Na^oiiyah, told me that this once happened to him. 

Remarriage of widows is not approved. A man may marry as often 
as he likes, and some men have two or more wives, but a good woman 
is supposed to have one husband only; she should not remarry. This 
recalls Hinduism. 

Women go unveiled and can inherit property. When they put on 
their festival dresses they look very attractive. Their religion orders 
them to wear nothing but white, but the injunction is universally dis¬ 
regarded and they put on bright colours and load themselves with gold 
ornaments and gay beads when they have the excuse of a feast. The 
beauty of the race is one reason why it is decreasing. Moslem and 
Christian neighbours fall in love with these pretty $ubbiyahs and marry 
them. To marry outside the community is to leave it, and no converts 
from without are accepted. The reason is that they consider outsiders 
to have the taint of uncleanness, and they will marry no one of alien— 
that is, unclean—blood. Tlte priests have an aristocracy all their own, 
for no priest must have the least physical defect. Even the accidental 
loss of a finger-joint will disqualify him from being a priest His hair 
must be uncut and his body perfect The woman he marries must be 
healthy and of untainted stock. The result can be seen in the wonderful 
physique of the priests, who, although they live in the marshes in one 
of the worst climates of ‘Iraq, live to extreme old age and keep teeth, 
sight, and hearing to the end. The priest may not eat any food but that 
cooked and prepared by himself, or by his wife if she is in a state of 
purity. He never eats leavened bread, nor drinks tea or wine, and 
smokes no tobacco. He rarely eats meat, must rise every day at dawn 
for the first prayer (they pray thrice a day), and sleeps bedmes. 

Black is a colour they will not wear, and blue is also forbidden, for 
bhte throughout ‘Iraq is a colour which may be worn as mournii^. 
Christians when mourning a relative may wear a bright shade of Hue. 

The Mand^ns simply will not think of death as an occasion for 
moumii^. To give you an instance of this, a month or two ago 1 srat 
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in (^'at at the time of die freat yearly abhidOo feau, and 1 met 
in the street an old man I knew. His shirt was c^ien, his whi^ hair 
was blowing in the wind, and he looked excited and hapf^. He sn^qied 
me and said: “ My brodier died bnlay. Splendid, ^endid I '* 1 began 
an awkward “lam sorry ” but he went on: “ We are glad, we are 
delighted. He had longed and prayed to die just now, for if a man 
dies during this feast he goes straight to the world of lig^t. I have 
forbidden the women to weep.” 

There is no hushed mention of the dead as if it were a litde em¬ 
barrassing to refer to them. On the contrary, one of the most usual 
rites is to assemble together wearing the white dress of purity, and, after 
ablutions, prayers are read, food is washed and prqiared, and then eaten 
in the name of some dead person and of dead relatives and ancestors, 
it is a cheerful ceremony, for they diink that when they eat in this way 
that their dead friends and relatives are eating spiritual food in the next 
world, and think of and remember them, just as they think of and 
remember the dead. They do not use the word “ dead ” often; they 
say, “ those in the body and those out of the body." No care is taken of 
graves after the first three days; they are left nameless and soon become 
levd with the ground. “ There is nothing there,” they say; “ the soul 
has gone.” 

However, truth compels me to say that they are no more anxious to 
die than anyone else, and the women do not obey the rule about not 
weeping. I heard women wailing the dead just like their Moslem and 
Christian neighbours, but some priests passing were apologetic. 
" Custom, not religion,” they said. 

They take great precautions, when a man has died, that the death 
and disease spirits do not return to take another member of the family. 
Contact with disease and death are defiling, and therefore, unless ablu¬ 
tions are carefully performed, and clothes and pots and everything which 
has been in contact with die dead man are washed with purificatory 
prayers, the living are in danger. Other curious precaudons are die 
stone, the bowl of water, and the lighted lamp placed by the spot 
where the dead person lay, and the three bundles of reeds placed 
erect in the oiurtyard, whidi are daubed widi day and then sealed with 
a magic seal fay the leader of the four men who carry die cOkpae to the 
tomb. This man, when the burial is complde, seals the tomb widi the 
same magic seal and traces a triple ciccle round the grave with a {»ece 
df iron, or a magic knife. All precautions are only for diree days. Hie 
Mandscans say that at death the S{»rit only leaves the body s..j>a>atdy. 
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tad Menu hall adeep. It needs pivittctk>n while it Ungers sdwut die 
grave and house in d^ semi-conscious state, and evil spititi can harm it 
or good spirits h^ it On the third day it is ready to stt oS on ha 
journey through du seven houses of purification: for it cannot enter the 
world of light and life until it is heed of ail impurity. 

There is another most interesting belief about a double, enstittg in a 
world similar to ours, but mudi purer. This double is linked to hit 
human twin in this world. When a man dies in this wodd die double 
alto leaves his body, which is an immaterial body. The soul of the dead 
man passes into the immaurial, invisible body of his double, while die 
soul of the double, with whom he is so mysteriously connected, goes 
into the world of light and awaits his coming there. The world in 
which these doubles dwell is called Mshuni Kushta, and it it a world 
where all is perfect and pure. It is never too hot and never too cold. 
People marry and have children, but there is nothing fleshly about 
their union. This Mshuni Kushla is just the idealized twin of this 
world. 

The white dress of purity worn by Mandseans for all religious cere¬ 
monies is called a nuta. The rasta has seven pieces for a priest and five 
for a layman. Both laymen and priests wear the drawers, the shirt, the 
turban, the stole, and the white woollen belt. In addition to these, the 
priest wears a fillet of white silk, representing a crown of light, which 
he puts on his head beneath the turban. He must also wear a gold ring 
inscribed “Shorn Yawer Ziwa”—the name of a light spirit—on die 
litde finger of his right hand. Priests must always carry an olive-wood 
staff, symbolical of ve^tation, water, and life. The belt is important, 
and the way in whidi it is tied. A Pars! soldier during the war allowed 
a $ubbi priest to make and invest him with a belt, for Parsis wear a 
similar sacred girdle, the sole difference being that the Mandsean girdle 
has sixty threads and the Parsi seventy-two. 

From what I have told you about the Mandzans, you will not be 
surprised if you hear that they believe in ghosts. Now 1 have never 
heard from an ‘Iraqi of a house haunmd by the spirit of a dead man, 
and it is a proof that the Mandzans are of a different race that they do 
believe in hauntings by the Not only do the Mandxans bcUeve in 
ghosts, but they have very Western ways of communicating with them; 
or peshaps it is die Westerns who originally borrowed their mediods 
from the East. 

I was told of a priest who, conung to a houM haunted by strange 
n^pings, conversed with the ^lirit, vdiudi proved to be that of a mur- 
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deled man, by means of taps, which diey call Ooe tap means 

A, two Ba, three Ga, and so on. A little spiritualistic game that we 
have most of us played at some time or ocher it paralleled by a process 
called “ ‘Ilm Liwet,” or “ Venus knowledge." Two persons place a 
tea-glass inverted on a smooth surface and range the letters of the 
alphabet in a drcle about it. One of them, said my informant, “ must 
be pure and converse in his heart with the other world.” The two 
place their fingers on the glass, and it moves about and spells out words 
by striking the letters. 1 was told that formerly a girl or boy were put 
into a trance by gazing into a bowl of water and by the incantations of a 
priest, and that Venus (Liwet) would answer questions put to her by the 
mouth of the youth or maiden. All this is contrary to the strict law of 
religion, but it is practised. 

The Mandzans believe in trances, and think that a person who has 
developed the power can put himself into a state of trance, and that 
while in this state his soul can leave his body, move about the world 
and gain information, sometimes being seen like an apparition. I have 
heard many stories of this. You will say these are the fancies of ignorant 
people, but it is the nature of the fancies that is interesting, and the fact 
that they are not borrowed from their immediate neighbours. 

They are great astrologers, and the science is entirely in the hands 
of the priests. A child’s real, or religious, name is determined by 
astrological conditions prevalent at birth. Children have a real name 
(a Mandatan name) and a worldly name (usually Moslem in character) 
by which they are known to the outside world. Priests tell the pros¬ 
pective bridegroom on which day and hour he is to be married, and on 
what days it is lucky or unlucky to undertake journeys or business; in 
short, the priest plays the r61e of Old Moore’s Almanack, and those who 
do not accept his advice are looked on as foolhardy. On New Year’s 
Day (in autumn) the priests consult the great astrological codex, the 
Asfar Malwasha, and forecast the events and the dates of festivals for the 
coming year. They divide the year into twelve months of thirty days 
each—just like the Parsis—and to make die count come right they add 
in an extra five days—again like the Parsis. 'These five days are e^iecially 
holy and are dedicated to five great spirits of light. During them every 
Mandzan goes barefoot and should be bapdzed as often as ever Itt can. 
The priests ate busy baptizing and giving the sacraments from morning 
to evening, and there is much eating in the name of the dead, a 
ceremony known as Lofani, or Dukhrana. 

I wish I had time to tell you more of the custom# or some of die 
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de%fatbl Iq^eads aad takt wfakb I heard from diCK p6o^ but 1 hope 
to publidi «oon a book which deab fuUy wid) ail these 

A Mandzan marriage, for instance, is a channiag ce^tmny. There 
is no aping the European, no jarring note from start to finish. All it 
simple, beautiful, and emblematic. On the Sunday before the bride is 
decked out with all the jewellery fashionable in the marshes, and sets out 
to the river <»- to the cult-hut for baptism. A number of women 
accompany her, giving joy-cries and clapping their hands. Children 
carry a mirror before her, so that she faces it, and a lighted lantern, and 
boys carry trays on their heads on which are lighted candles and gtcca 
stuff. The bride is veiled for the first and last time in her life, and her 
veil is green, the colour of fertility. Over her head she wears a white 
mande. When she reaches the river she changes into her white religious 
dress and is baptized with the other women; the bridegroom has already 
been baptized with other men. 

The final ceremony takes place on an auspicious day during the 
following week. Both must again be baptized, and the girl goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where, sail veiled, she takes her seat under a whits 
canopy in the bridal chamber, sitting, of course, on the ground. But in 
the courtyard of the house a light reed hut, intertwisted with myrtle and 
roses, has been built. The priests enter and purify this with water. 
Before the bridegroom joins them in the hut a clay pot is broken against 
a grinding-stone on the threshold. A ceremony is performed in the hut, 
too long to be described here, a man of the bride's family speaking for 
the girl, and during its performance the bride’s green veil is brought in 
and twisted about the body of the bridegroom. Then priests and groom 
go to the bridal chamber, at the threshold of whidi another pot it 
brdten against a millstone, the bridegroom sits back to back with the 
bride, the canopy between them, and their heads are lighdy knocked 
together three times three by the head priest. They are man and wife. 
The part of the ceremony I have not described is the solcnm eating for 
the dead. That is just as if the ancestors of both families were invited 
to share in and bless die union of the pair. 

(The lecturer then showed slides illustrating a marriage, baptism, 
and the sacraments, the religious dress, and die cult-hut, also of 
Mandzan types and crafts.) 

I should like to read you a legend about John the Baptist as it was 
tedd to nM. There b something about John the Bapdst in two of the 
holy books, but nothing at all in the ritual. He is looked i^n in no 
way as a founder of the religion, but as a Mandzan priest, a bapdzer in 
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the ord'oiry perfon>»n(T ctf his duties. Fn^roena faeit and there in 
the Mandzan bodes show him as a Wder (rf religious thought in his 
day, and legends at to his virgin Hrth and conversations with Jesus are 
probably interpoladons after Christianity was well esablithed in ‘Iraq. 
A version of my legend is in the Ginza, but I prefer to tell it just at it 
was told to me, the story-teller being an dd ulversmith unable to read 
any script but his own. You will nonce that it is “ Knowledge of Life ” 
and not the Christian Messiah who comes to John, and that perfect 
initiation comes as the messenger of death. 

The legend began by the visit of a king, or sheikh, to a settlement of 
Mandzan brethren, and his miraculous conversion to their faith. Giving 
up ail his worldly possessions, the king journeyed northwards till he 
came to the Jordan, where John was baptizing. When the king saw 
John he said to him, " Baptize me,” and John baprired him. When 
the baptism was over, John and the king were talking together when a 
little child aged about three years approached John. The child said to 
John: “ Come, bapdze me I ” 

John said to the child; “ 1 am dred now, and wish to sleep. I have 
baptized many to-day and need twelve hours’ sleep. Come to-morrow 
and I will bapdze you.” 

The child said: “ Ay I Come out of the water now and sleep! ” 

He came out, and the child gazed at him, and immediately John 
'ink into a deep sleep on the shore of the river, and he slept the deep of 
a night in the space of half an hour. 

The king gazed in astonishment at the child, who, though so litde, 
had just looked at John and caused him to deep. 

After half an hour John awoke and spoke to the child, saying: “ I 
have slept a long time, and you are still waiting! Have you no peq>le 
[meaning parents] ? Why did you not go to them?” 

The ^d replied: “ My people are everywhere.” 

Said John; " Your people are everywhere? How can that be?” 

The child said: “ Bapdze me now, and I will tell you.” 

John entered the water, but when the boy stepped into the ^dan 
the water rose like a mountain and retreated before him, leaving dry 
land. The fishes lifted tiieir heads from the waves and prayed. 

J(dm cried out: “ Your honour » no boy I The water flees befme 
you!" 

The child said: “ Baptize mel” 

John iqilied: “I cannot, for the water rises and departs horn 
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The bird* p«wv aad atme aad hoyeitd «>«cr their iiCKb, 
die rumet (d God <nd “ Knowledge of life " ageia and agtdn. 

John taid to the rhiH: “ I am ytHir nipidi'mtt You aie no i&tfe 
boy I DiacloK m me your nature and your true fonn." 

The child replied: “ Have no feart 1 am Knowledge of Life. Did 
you not hear the Inrds proclaim it? 1 am Knowledge of life, and 1 
have come to take your soul above." 

So Jtiin left hit body and looked down from above and taw hit 
corpse in die water. The lards descended upon it and pecked at it, fer 
it la^an to decay. The vulture flew down and began to tear out the 
eyes. 

John gazed at it, and Knowledge of Life said; “ Why do you gaze 
at that? That is a corrupt thing; it is of earth I" 

And Knowledge of Life took soil and buried the body. John was 
glad, for he loved his earthly body and did not with it harmed. 

Then he was taken and borne to the Kealm of Light, to the Sun and 
Lord of all Radiance, and he joined in the perpetual worship of the 
King of Light. 

The story adds that the grave still appears in the Jordan like a 
mound, and the Mandaeans call it “ John’s grave,” or rather “ Yahya's 
grave.” The word “ Yahya ” has the meaning “ he makes live,” and 
that is naturally a meaning which they like. 


Dr. Caster ; Mrs. Drower has placed all the students of the Man- 
da!an language, literature, and religion under a great debt of gratitude. 
Excavations are going on all over the Near East and many a monU' 
ment from the past has been rescued from the tomb of ages. But these 
are all like dry bones. It requires the ingenuity of scholars to piece 
them together, to cover them with flesh, and, if possible, to breadte 
life into them, and for all that, on the great problems of human life- 
birth, marriage, and deadi—they have remained practically dumb as 
the grave fr«»n which they have been extricated. It is with great 
difficulty that one is able to get a dim glimpse at the real life of the 
people who have left us only some religious hymns and records a^in 
of boodshed and war, and a few documents of private transacdons. 
Mrs. Drower has also gone on such an expedition of excavation and 
rtploratiMit but she has gone to the fountain of Uving information. 
It requires great courage and gma enthiirin*"' to go among the pom 
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tea of the Mandzans and then learn from thek lips ail ^kik qneaiions 
which affea human life more closely. Here we can Imrn now how 
the people live, their ceremonies, their beliefs, their practices, dmr 
peculiar supersdtions, the human life, environment, the activity the 
priests, the activity of the laymen, the life o£ the wmnen. Above all, 
Mrs. Drower has brought us now the real interpretation and coiiimen- 
tary on similar dry bones which hitherto were scattered among die 
various libraries of Europe. I mean the written literature. Hi&erto 
only three books were known—the Genza, the Kolasta, and the Book 
of St. John—and also one or two strips found in the British Musetim. 
Mrs. Drower has enriched also that literature by the discovery of many 
more books written either on pages or on very long scrolls which no 
doubt will greatly contribute to enlarge the horizon and to deepen the 
knowledge of that literature which has an importance of its own. 
Besides obtaining these invaluable documents, Mrs. Drower has also 
learnt the language—not a small achievement in itself—and also she 
has put down the way in which the Mandzans read those old Syriac 
texts. Of the pronunciation very litde was known, and of how great 
its importance is for the grammar I need scarcely add a word. She 
will thus be in a position to give us also translations, which I hope will 
be forthcoming with as little delay as possible. The discovery of the 
documents is, in the first place, an addition to the language, the peculiar 
Syriac dialect similar to that of the Talmud, and of some of the charms 
found on bowls, all comparatively old, but it is far more important for 
the whole history of this remarkable sect. It is a venerable relic in 
language and in religion and of that syncretism which swayed the 
Eastern world from Egypt to the borders of India, and perhaps bepnd, 
especially during those centuries so pregnant with religious develop¬ 
ments which have so deeply influenced the civilization of the Western 
world. Every ancient religion has had a share in it, and out of it 
have arisen many sects which have come and gone, with the exception 
of this sect and perhaps that of the Yezidees. Prejudice and ignorance 
largely contributed to that lack'of interest in the history and the 
religious life of the people. Thus because of the admirable work done 
by Mrs. Drower much of the prejudice will disappear, ignorance will 
be hfted, and a greater sympathy will be shown m these poor relics 
which, amidst the fanaticism and intolerance surrounding them, cling 
with tenacity to die ancient traditions and practices. 

Having drawn the attention of the outer world m diia remnant, 
Mrs. Drower has alto rendered them a special service, for through her 
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work will be enlitted the anistaoce of those whose dntjr it is to pfotea 
the life and faith of the small and die weak. The doty (rf a great 
pown- is not to protect die strong, but those who cannot help them¬ 
selves, and the Mandi^ans come under this category. Hiey luve lost 
now eva those ri^ts which the Turks granted them, to be a miUet 
widi their own internal autonomy, and unleas steps are uken rapufly 
their arc^ to the river, which is to them the water of life, becomes 
more and more difficult as encroachments are made on the banks. 
Without the water of the river their faith and their life will be dried 
up. Nothing can crown more fidy Mrs. Drower’s admirable work 
if in addition to enriching our knowledge and bringing home the 
treasures she gathered—not without great sacrifices—among the Man- 
dzans, she secures for them that protection and safety of which they 
now seem to stand so much in need. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Drawer 
will now complete her work by publishing, if not all, some of the most 
important documents she has been able to gather from many of the 
Mandzans. (Applause.) 



IN KASHGAR, DECEMBER, 1927, TO 
OCTOBER, 1931 

F uture historians of Central Asia will be grateful to Dr. 
CherbakofI for the vivid account he has written of his life in 
Kashgar from 1927 to 1933 , those years when Russia, following 
her historic policy of attacking in the place of least resistance,* a>n- 
centrated on securing her position in Chinese Turkistan. Helped by 
the cupidity of the Governor and by the weakness of the Chinese 
Central Government, the Soviet officials succeeded in the end in getting 
a treaty signed which made them virtually rulers of the country. This 
was prior to the Dungan rebellion of this spring. 

The narrative starts with an account of the misery of life in Russia 
for those members of the intelligenzia who did not take part in Soviet 
politics, and shows why the doctor, a specialist in tropical diseases, 
seized the chance of leaving the country offered by an appointment 
to Kashgar. He gives an account of the journey and of the Russian 
colony in Kashgar—the squabbles and intrigues, society riddled with 
Soviet spies. This life became for him impossible, and with great 
difficulty he managed to renounce his Soviet citizenship. Meanwhile 
he had incurred the hostility of the Soviet Consul, a Lett named 
Postnikov, who later persuaded the Chinese Governor of Kash^ to 
imprison him on the absurd charge of having helped the Ba8ra3''hi 
leader, Jena Beg. 

The nure general pan of the narrative is given here. 


December, 1927 

Greater interest than before was shown by the Soviet Government 
towards Chinese Turkistan after the events at Canton in Decent, 
1937 , when the Soviet Vice-Consul Khasis and several other workers 
were murdered. After the enforced ni^mire of diplomatic rdatbns 
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with the NinHng Govmunent the Sovitt Govermocot began to tedc 
a new theatre near Central China for the advance of the ^herO of 
influence of the Third International and for the spread of |M>^ganda. 
If before the events in Canton die S.S.S.R.’s main interest in Chinese 
Turkistan was as a source of raw materials, after those events it was 
found to be of political interest as well. Also die imn^diate pro¬ 
pinquity of Chinese Turkistan to IndBa, where the high state of excite¬ 
ment was pardy due to the influence of the S.S.S.R, on the credulout 
Indians throu^ agents of the Third International, forced the Bol- 
dieviks to pay more attendon to this isolated province of China. 

The peculiar condidons governing the transport of raw materials 
from this province to neighlxiuring countries were the primary factor 
in the acquisition by the S.S.S.R. of a predominadng influence in the 
economic life of the country. Sinkiang is separated from Central 
China by the desert of Gobi, which is lacking in good communica¬ 
tions. The cost of transport bears a high propordon to the value of 
goods conveyed, and such cumbrous loads as wool and cotton cannot 
compete with raw material found on the spot in Central China. But 
cotton, wool, and cattle form the chief arddc of export from Sinkiang. 

India, another country contiguous to Sinkiang, is separated from 
it by formidable mountain ranges, which are completely impassable 
by caravans for five or six months. For the rest of the way the road 
passes across the Dipsang plateau, where for ten or twelve days there 
is no sign of life, no wood, and no food for horses. All these have 
to be taken by the caravan from Karghalik or Kohyar, and therefore 
only easily transportable material such as silk, and also felt and carpets, 
can be carried from Sinkiang to India. But these types of exports 
are of merely secondary importance. At the same dme the road 
from Kashgar to the S.S.S.R. is open the whole year round; in sum¬ 
mer it passes through the Alai valley, where there is an abundance of 
green fodder available for nothing, whilst in winter the caravans are 
able to get food daily at every stopping place. 

Finally, caravans from Sinkiang go to Tientsin in China during 
not less than six nmnths in the year, and from Kashgar to Srinagar 
in Kashmir during two months or more, whilst from Kashgar to 
Osh, where die railway now begins, caravans pass every two or three 
weeks.* 

The Bolsheviks, as they gradually acquired the markets of Sinkiang, 
re**|iv*d that it was the first st^ towards the increase of thdr political 
* Air lervicet are now operating between Unimchi and Tientin. 
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in Chinete Turkittan, and after that in die neighbouring 
province of Kansu. 

Anyone acquainted with the psychology of Chinese officiaU in 
Sinkiang, brought up as they are on bribes and presents, will not be 
surprised that Soviet gold gradually led to the enslavement of that 
province by the Bolsheviks, and to the conclusion on October i, 1931, 
in Urumchi, of a commercial treaty, by means of which the S.S.S.R. 
set a firm foot on the throat of Sinkiang and became the actual ruler 
of that province. 


The official for military intelligence and espionage in Kashgar in 
February, 1928, was one Anikeev. He came originally as secretary 
to the Commercial Agency, but his official work was only a cloak for 
wider activities as agent of Revvoensovet (War Office), for which he 
was allowed special funds. It would be as well if this were known to 
those European politicians who entertain the idea of peaceful coopera¬ 
tion with the Soviet Government. 

He had completed the courses at the Soviet Military College and 
Institute of Eastern Languages in Tashkent (Chinese section), and had 
acquired a certain status in the various branches of the G.P.U. As 
he himself related, he had taken an active part in the organization 
of the murder of General Dutov in Kuldja. With the Consul 
Postnikov and his secretary Kalemin, who worked hand in hand, 
Anikeev organized an extensive system of espionage. 

The office of the Transport Company, Sovtorgflot, where Anikeev 
at once took over the duties of manager, situated as it was in the town, 
was used by the spies as a rendezvous and rq>orting point. This was 
the more suitable, as they could go to the office as if to inquire ^ut 
a question of transport, when a visit to the Consulate would be 
anended by the risk of being observed by the Chinese. 

The Consul, Postnikov, began to look in at his office in the even¬ 
ings in a casual way during his evening walks. Later on almost all 
die sniall traders IxYame infoniict’s for the “ Red murderer ” Anikeev. 

It was with the active assistance of this corntnrrdal representative 
that there occurred in March, 1939, on the pass of Ulug-rato between 
Kara-su and Su-bashi, an attack by Kirghiz on the mail of die Britub 
Coit«ulate General in Kashgar, w^ carried it oB into Soviet territory. 
The nudl was, in fact, returned later, with clear traces of having been 
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opened die Soviet Government, whids made cve^ endeavonr to 
capture the assailants. But this did not prevent oc^iies of die omtaits 
frm getting into the hands of the Soviet Consul. Merchants who 
e«prc 3 sed sympathy with Anikeev and were hdpful in providing him 
with information were granted rebates on goods imported into Sm- 
kiang and were allowed the right of manufacturing certain goods 
according to their choice, and various other privileges when die treaties 
were concluded. Finally, in the autumn of 1928 , after pro¬ 

longed negotiations, Postnikov succeeded in recruiting as a spy a young 
Chinese, Lu-ming-ling, an intimate of Governor Ma. 


His was an interesting and picturesque figure, and he played an 
important part in bringing about—for good money, to be sure—the 
desired attitude towards the Bolsheviks on the part of Governor Ma. 
I will therefore deal with him somewhat in detail. 

Lu-ming-ling, who was twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, 
had received, like all Chinese in Sinkiang, a domestic education, but 
possessed remarkable linguistic ability; he quickly learnt the Chinese 
hieroglyphics, Turkish, which he spoke and wrote fauldessly, and 
Russian, which he spoke with hardly any accent, a rare thing amongst 
the Chinese. He wrote Russian correctly, and latterly was studying 
English. 

Lu’s father was an official, although more occupied with trade and 
commercial transactions than with official duties. But as a rule in 
Sinkiang all officials are at the same time merchants. They have their 
confidential agents, who carry out officially thdr commercial trans¬ 
actions. When Consul Postnikov arrived in Kashgar the post of 
dragoman at die Consulate was vacant; and so when conversation 
took place with the Governor, Mr. Van, his dipkimatic secretary, who 
spoke Rusrian well, was asked to act. However, Lu shordy appeared 
on the scene, and with increasing frequency began to replace Van 
as interpreter. As appeared later. Consul Postnikov tried to buy Van’s 
good offices, but die latter proved to be a more steadfast and decent- 
minded Chinaman than the Consul expected, and he refused to tender 
any non-official assistance. Invitadons to diimer which Van had 
hidierto received stopped at once, and the Consul began to ignore him. 
Knee Van and Lu were at that rime the only Chinese in Kadigar who 
knew Riisrivn well, the latter began to be invited to die Consulate to 
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tron«I>ce correspondence into Chinese, and before long Postndcor was 
sending him presents in the shape of gold watches, cameras, etc. 

At the same time Governor Ma, who, espn-iaUy after the events 
at Canton, had begun to tsJee a deep interest in the Soviet representa¬ 
tives in Kashgar, was anxious to have men of his own about die 
Consul to get information as to his movements. The cunning Lu 
soon wormed his way into the confidence of the Governor and began 
to work on two fronts. On the one hand he kept the Governor in¬ 
formed about conversations overheard by him in the Soviet Consulate 
and gained more of the Governor’s confidence and favour; on the 
other hand he communicated to the Consul all the news which he 
learnt in Chinese ofScial circles. For his services Lu received a reward 
from the Consul. 

Lu, who, like most Chinamen, was avaricious, quickly entered 
into his new rdle, and began gradually to collea the Governor’s 
secret correspondence, which he copied by photography in the Con¬ 
sulate. He was being paid handsomely for this, and at last was offered 
the post of dragoman at the Consulate. 

Postnikov, into whose cunning hands the no less worthy Lu had 
fallen, began to supply the latter with correspondence from the archives 
of the late Imperial Consulate and also with correspondence of the 
Soviet which was not of a secret nature. These documents Lu offered 
Governor Ma as having been stolen by him! The Governor began 
to trust him blindly as a devoted friend, and allowed him to take the 
place of dragoman in the hope that he would still further extend his 
labours in the interests of Sinkiang. After this Mr. Van was given 
full liberty to do nothing at all, since all business was carried out by 
the youthful but clever Lu. More than one secret note of the Governor 
was photographed with Lu’s help in the Consulate. All diplomatic 
measures of the Governor, before they were translated into fact, 
were known at the Soviet Consulate, where counter-measures were 
taken. 

In gratitude for his faithful service Lu received from the Bolsheviks 
the monopoly to sell spirituous liquors in Kaxgar. Goods were often 
deUvered to him to the prejudice of Soviet commercial organizations, 
but—on the authority of Postnikov. 

Finally Lu, when dragoman of the Soviet Consulate, opened a wine 
shop at his home, and soon began a flouri^ing trade in wine and 
brandy whidi he had obtained for nodiing. The matter got so far 
that «dien Postnikov gave a banquet he sent to Lu for urine and 
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c^an^agne, paying him at an appi'^kMy hitter nte for Ikjuor which 
had been provided from the Soviet relJaw. 

Po»»nikov*a work j^adually progressed, and by the tvirimM- of 1939 
Lu seemed to be wholly in the hands of the Soviet Consulate. But 
this was only the first step, Postnikov had still to iaet the task, of 
ti^tening the cord round the neck of Governor Ma himsdf. 


The conflict between the S.S.S.R. and Chang>su-liang began in 
July, 1939, and the subsequent depasture of the Soviet representatives 
from Manchuria reacted sharply in Western China. The Bolsheviks 
were concerned for the preservation of the status quo in Sinkiang, 
but at first were $0 distraught by fear of the Consulate being searched 
that a special telegram was sent to Consuls in Western China order¬ 
ing the destruction of all secret correspondence. On the night of 
9/ioth August all representadves of commercial organiaadons who had 
received the Instruction from die Deputy Consul Kalemin proceeded 
to destroy the secret archives. Shutters were fastened to the windows, 
servants were sent away earlier than usual, and the destruction of all 
traces of the commercial activity of Soviet representatives in Kashgar 
was begun. Later on an instruedon was received from Moscow 

ordering a greater show of amiability towards the Chinese, Then 
began a period of endless banquets and expensive presents to the 
Chinese officials. Those in Sinkiang were more accommodating dian 
their colleagues from Manchuria and Central China I The goodwill 
of the Governor General of Sinkiang was soon purchased, and the 
latter reported to the S.S.S.R. that the Manchurian affair was the 
private concern of Chang-su-liang and did not affea Sinkiang. After 
Chang-su-Liang had capitulated to the S.S.S.R. in December, 1929, 
and accqned the Soviet conditions of the status quo on the Eastern 
Chinese Railway, the Bolsheviks raised their heads in Sinkiang, and a 
wide &ld again opened up before Postnikov for the development of 
his aldlides as an adventurer. 

And now Lu rendered his teacher a priceless service. He proved 
to Governor Ma that the time had come to take a big slice from the 
Soviet {ae, and on the instructions of Postnikov inveigled Ma into 
ivMiUticrcial ^leailations. Through die kindly interest of the Ccmnil, 
Ma concluded a treaty through his confident Khan-da-ren vdth the 
CottiOiercial Agency for the suf^ly of raw sUk, and bentmr a 
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monopolist on the Kashgar market. Utere were prospects of a yearly 
profit of hundreds of thousands of sar (i gold rouble^si} sar, at the 
rate of exchange in the autumn of i93i)> and the Governor began to 
show strong sympathy towards the representatives of the Soviet. 

Whereas in 1927, 1928, and 1929 Governor Ma would imprison 
anyone who was a frequent visitor at the Consulate or the Soviet 
offices, banquets were now the order of the day, and rarely did a week 
pass without the representatives of the friendly Powers drinking to 
one another. Expensive furs, carriages, and gold watches began to 
arrive for General Ma, provided from funds raised from property re¬ 
quisitioned from Soviet citizens.* All this passed duty free through 
the Irkeshtam Custom House under a special label; “For the 
Governor of Kashgar, General Ma." In October, 1930, General Ma 
bought a motor-car from the Soviet Government, for which, through 
the hands of Lu, the Commercial Agency has paid in chervontsi, at 
their price on the Kashgar market, ^ sar per chervonet. This at a 
time when, by Soviet law, the transfer of chervontsi to the S.S.S.R. 
was punished by confiscation of all property and imprisonment as for 
the smuggling of contraband. 


(Here follows an account of the Dungans and of the unsuccessful 
rebellion in the early part of 1931. See Roval CEnraAt Asian Society 
Journal, Vol. XX., Part II.) 


The position of the Government of Sinkiang became very •K*'ky 
in the summer of 1931, when the detachments of Ma,* numbering 
more than three thousand men, having passed round the Hami moun- 
uins on which Chu’s small detachment was sitting, .advanced to a 
distance of four m five days’ march from the line Urumchi-Kuchenztze- 
Kuchar. In these towns a panic started amongst the Chinese offiri'^ls 
and inhabitants. In Urumchi many people began n> desert the town, 
making for the west to the line Chi^chak-Kuldja, whilst from Kash¬ 
gar and other northern towns troc^ weie sent northwards. 

It was at this tiine, when die position of Sinkiang was becomiiig 
crideal and the occupation of Uruiw^ by detadiinents d General Ma* 
* General Ms, not to be confnsed with the Civil Governor, also called MS. 
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WM oqMcted &om d«y to day, diat the Soviet Government, tfaioa^ 
the rat^itioii of its Ckmstil General at Urumchi, olTcivd miHtary 
assistance to the Governor General of the province. 

Here the pharisaical conduct of the Bdsheviks it clearly revealed. 
In order to suppress Sinkiang and promote the cause of the 0»nmuaitt 
International in the heart of Central China the Bolsheviks did not 
hesitate to render military assistance to the Imperialist Government 
of Sinkiang in its struggle against the proletariat in revolt 1 

the rest, the whole policy of the Soviet power is a continuous 
record of hypocrisy. What is to be said of the military assistance 
openly given to General Feng-yun^sen in China, a man who was 
Very far from practising communisdc ideals. 

The Bolsheviks are ready to support anyone who is aiming at the 
uprooting of contemporary society, any organizer of disorder and 
dntruction, anyone who troubles the water, making it easier to catch 
the fish for the communisdc table I So it was in the summer of 
1931 in Sinkiang. It was natural that the Bolsheviks’ offer of military 
assistance to the Governor General of the province should meet with 
acceptance. The troops of General Ma were already threatening 
Urumchi, and consent to future privileges for the Soviet Government 
had to be granted in order to secure present military assistance. 

As a consequence three military aeroplanes were sent to Sinkiang 
with a compliment of pilots and obKrvcrs, aeroplane bombs, machine 
guns, and a quantity of rifles and ammunition. 

Soon after the despatch of the aeroplanes and military stores to 
the front the position of General Ma became critical. Before long 
he was completely smashed, but escaped himself with a small party 
to the region of the Hami mountains. And so ended the unsucc^ul 
attempt of General Ma to capture Urumchi; so ended, too, the 
authority of the Governor General in Sinkiang. 

Amongst the Chinese officials in Kashgar the opinion was wide¬ 
spread that General Ma had been put forward by die Bolsheviks, that 
he was one of the agents of die Third International tmd acted on 
directions from the Bobheviks, receiving his orders through the 
Sovitt Polkred (political representative) in Urga (Inner Mongolia); 
that die appearance of Gene^ Ma at Hami occurring simultaneously 
with the r^t of the Mohammedans of the Hand area was far from 
accidental; and that the combination of these events by which the 
Govuihk General had been compdled to ask for military ass i sta n c e 
fram the Bcdsheviks was cutioasly tq^iopriate. I cannot say to what 
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extent this is true, but knowing how ready was die Soviet Gpowl 
Postnikov in intrigue and provocation, I think that this supposition 
does not greatly err. 

But Postnikov's intrigue in the summer of 1931, when he tried to 
involve the Governor of Kashgar in a quarrel with the Goven«rifnt 
of Sinkiang, merits our attention, for it adds another rose to the wreath 
of the Soviet diplomat. It is the more interesting in that the military 
adventure in Kashgar against the Provincial Government was bring 
prepared with the help of the representative of the S.S.S.R. at the 
time-when in Urumchi, with the cooperation of another representative 
of the S.S.S.R., negotiations were being carried on for the sending 
of military assistance to the same Provincial Government. 

The Governor of Kashgar, also called Ma, was a Dungan, and 
exercised considerable authority over the Dungans in the provinces 
of Sinkiang and Kansu. Consul Postnikov, taking advantage of this 
circumstance and availing himself of the services of Lu, made Governor 
Ma believe that a suitable moment had arrived for action against the 
Chinese and for seizing power in the southern part of Sinkiang. 

I do not know how Governor Ma reacted to this proposal, but I 
know that he placed an order for rifles and cartridges and machine 
guns through the Soviet Consul. The order was completed to date, 
and at the beginning of August the first consignment (labelled as sew¬ 
ing machines) passed through the Irkeshtam Customs addressed to the 
Commercial Agents of the S.S.S.R. in Kashgar. 

But trouble arose both for the Bolsheviks and for Governor Ma. 
For in Ulugchat, where there was a Chinese military post, one of the 
boxes was accidentally broken, and to the astonishment of the military 
commandant there appeared in a dissembled state a machine gun 
instead of a sewing machine. There was a considerable scandal, 
which was only suppressed with great difficulty. Governor Ma in¬ 
formed die commandant that military stores had accidentally got into 
Chinese territory, having been sent to the wrong address, and that he, 
Ma, had nothing to do with the machine guns. 

In proposing to give military assistance to Sinkiang in the summer 
of 1931 the Bolsheviks were naturally not acting for the sake ot the 
Governor General’s “face,” but to “promote friendship” between 
the S.S.SJf. and Sinkiang (a winged phrase which the representatives 
of the Soviet love to repeat in all dieir notes), to advance dieir s(dieK 
of influence in the east, and to bring about the “suBocatian” of 
Snkiang. By no other word can I describe the edect of the treaty 
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•'onchi'Vd in Untmdii on October i, 1931. TIub umy wm of a 
sa&et character and was not officially announced by dtfaer partyi 

I heard the f^uase, " They have sold our Sinkiang to the BtJ- 
thevikt,” {(OAi several important Chinese officials, and I think this 
expression accuratdy detaibes the unexpressed imf^cations tA the 
treaty. I must add that ever since 1934 or 1925 the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had been vainly trying to conclude a commercial treaty in Sim 
kiang. All Bolshevist trade organizations existed at their own risk, 
and treaties made between Soviet organizations and merchants of 
Sinkiang were never officially registered. Journeys by Soviet trade 
representatives in Sinkiang were not allowed by die Chinese adminis¬ 
tration, and die tour of the Consul Postnikov in the summer of 1928 
ended in a farce highly derogatory to the Consul General of the 
S.S.S.R. Postnikov had to cut short his journey and return from 
Shahyar to Kashgar escorted by Chinese soldiers, though he had per¬ 
mission to travel in Sinkiang from the Governor General of the 
province himself. 

This commercial treaty with its four supplementary notes was 
signed in Urumchi on October i, 1931, by Slavutski, the delegate of die 
National Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Chen, plenipoten¬ 
tiary of the Sinkiang Provincial Government. It gives to the S.S.S.R.: 

1. The right (poft factum) to open trade agencies in the towns 
of Urumchi, Chuguchak, Kuldja, and Kashgar. 

2. The right to open offices in the towns of Aksu, Kuche, Yarkand, 
and Khotan. 

3. The right of unrestricted movement of representatives of trade 
organizations and Soviet cidzens for purposes of trade by defined 
routes between the above-named towns—that is, over the whole of 
Sinkiang. 

It was an open secret that under the guise of merchanu the Soviet 
Government was sending its agents to collect informadon, to spread 
propaganda, and to organize revolt amongst the population. 

The “ commercial a^vity ” in Kashgar of Anikeev, representadve 
of the Commercial Organizadon and “ Revvoensovet’’ (War Office) 
at one and the same time, showed as clearly as possible that the 
Bobheviks are like a two-headed Janus. One face, that of a well- 
dressed and well-educated youth to satisfy European public opinion, 
the other face, that of a fully armed bandit waiting for the moment 
when he mn put a revolver to the head of the credulous and trattful 
Europe. 
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I would not be surprised if, after a tour of some such Soviet 
merchant as Anikeev, somewhere in the Khotan area or again mar 
Hami, a new General Ma should appear and start another civil war 
in Sinklang! 

The treaty further provide for: 

(a) Reduction of duties by the Chinese Cusmm Houses on goods 
of Soviet origin. 

(b) Telegraphic connection between Chuguchak (China) and 
Bakhcha (S.S.S.R.). 

(c) The right to send radiograms from stations in Sinkiang 
(Urumchi, Kashgar) to stations in the S.S.S.R. and eke versa. 

(d) The opening for transport of the road from the S.S.S.R. to 
China via the Turgart Pass. 

On the other hand, Sinkiang obtained: 

I. The right of transit for Chinese merchants of goods of Chinese 
origin across Siberia from Sinkiang to Eastern China and vice versa, 
with the reservation that this right applies only to the goods on a list 
to be drawn up in Urumchi by the Chinese delegate and the Consul 
General of the S.S.S.R. on November ist—that is, a month after the 
signing of the commercial treaty. It is doubtful whether the signing 
of the treaty gave Sinkiang any solid advantage. 

3. The Provincial Government of Sinkiang “ hopes ” that, in view 
of its “ historical ” interest in the development of commercial rela¬ 
tions between Sinkiang and the S.S.S.R., die Soviet Government will 
assist Sinkiang in the organization of transport, in electrification, and 
in measures for the improvement of agriculture in Sinkiang. 

The Provincial Government also “ hopes ” that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment will send specialists to Sinkiang to train Chinese dozens. 

And that is all. 

It is interesting to note that the treaty, from the point of view 
of Sinkiang, refers to assurances and hopes in respect of the* blessings 
which the Soviet Government will, in the name of friendship, dispense 
with a liberal hand, in return for good money, whilst the Sinkiang 
Government consents to the granting of genuine privileges whidi 
the Soviet Government had for long been striving to obtain. 

This is an example of the abdition of the “ unequal ” treaties, 
about which the Bolshevists were so emphatic at the time their 
seizure of power in Russia. 

How the Central Government of China regard this treaty? 
The Provindal Government of Sinkiang admitted its dependence cm 
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the Government of Ninking and flew the Chineae nation*) flag! 
Portraiu of Sun Yat Sen are hung in every Yamen, though thi* does 
not deter the Sink»ng administradon from flogging and torturing 
its subjects before the portrait of the creator of Chinese CtccJom. 

And so one foot (rf the S.S.S.R. is already planted on the throat 
of Sinkiang. Will the Soviet Government Anally succeed in cnidiing 
it widi the other? 

Standing, then, at the threshold of Kansu, will it unite with the 
“ pink ” General Fu-yun-san? Or will the whirlwind of time sweep 
those internationai bandits from the stage, as I hope the near future 
will reveal. 


When the treaty of October, 1931, was signed the Soviet delegate 
demanded, in the name of the S.S.S.R. Government, the surrender 
by the Governor of a number of emigrants, amongst whom was the 
doctor. Although this was against any canon of internadonal law, 
for diere was no charge against him and the Chinese themselves had 
acquitted him, the Governor agreed to do it. Friends of the doctor 
immediately gave him warning, and he was able to escape, with some 
difficulty, leaving all his possessions behind. 

The more personal part of his narrative will be published in a 
later number of the Journal. 

A note received from Tientsin says that the Chinese have now 
regained control of the northern districts and hope the whole province 
may be subdued again shortly. 



CYRUS THE GREAT, DARIUS, XERXES, 
AND THEIR CONTACT WITH HELLAS* 

By BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, 
K.C.I.E., C.B., aM.G. 

P ERSIA is a country which can claim a civilization of great 
antiquity. So much is thi; the case that when objects similar to 
those discovered at Ur in Mesopotamia were unearthed in the 
Indus Valley, it seemed probable that the common homeland of the two 
dvilizadons would be found in Persia, and recent excavations are tend¬ 
ing to prove the correctness of this theory. 

I would first invite your attention to the province of Khuzistan, 
which represents historical Elam, or “ The Mountains.” It is watered 
by the Karun, the Eukus of the Greeks, which, rising in a high ran^ 
to the west of Isfahan, flows through Shuster and discharges into the 
Shatt-al'Arab at Mohamera in modern times. In the fourth millennium 
B.c. the Karun discharged independendy into the Persian Gulf, as did 
also the Euphrates and the Tigris. There was no Shatt-al-Arab at this 
period. The ancient civilizadon of Elam was coeval with that of 
Babylon, and at Susa, the Shushan of the Book of Esther, de Morgan 
discovered pottery which he dated back to 4000 b.c. 1 discovered similar 
pottery in North-East Persia, thus proving the wide range of this early 
civilizadon. 

Sumer and Akkad, the earliest states formed in the valley of the 
Euphrates, were absorbed into the kingdom of Babybn, but Flam con- 
dnued to play a prominent r 61 e. An echo of these obscure but troublous 
dmes may be found in Genesis xiv., where Chedorlaomer, King of 
Fr>am, together with Amraphel, King of Shinar, and their allies defeated 
the Kings of Gomorrah and other city-states and carried oS Lot. He was 
rescued by his uncle Abraham, who had migrated to Palestine from die 
vidnity of Ur, which was then a port at the moudi of the Eufdirates. 
It is now about 130 miles inland. 

Coming down the ages, Assyria beesme the dominant power, sub¬ 
duing Babybn and then Egypt Flam was bng marked cbwn for 

* I KPirc given to the Royal Central Asiao Society on May aa, Fidd-Manhai 
Viio^nnt Alknby in the Choir. 
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dacruction, and, ahar fighdng Ixavdy against ivpaior forou, Susa, die 
capital, was ladced in 745 b.c. and iu populadon was carried into 
capdvity. 

We now qoU the pU>P( with theii developed dvilizanons, and upon 
rraching the uptan^s we pass from areas dominated by Semitic influence 
to a country inhabited by Aryans. Hie Iranian branch with which we 
are espedaily concerned—Iranim it a form of Aryan—reached die land 
diat is now Persia from the north. Hie Medes occupied the north-west, 
while the kindred Persians were their neighbours to the south in Pars— 
whence vae have the classical Persit and, incidentally, the Parsis of 
Bombay. Hie date of this invasion can be fixed approximately by the 
fact that the Kassites, who founded a dynasty at Babylon about 1900 b.c., 
were Aryans with Aryan names. Hiey had appeared on the scene some 
centuries previously and had introduced the horse into Babylonia, where 
it was termed the " ass of the mountains." Hie Assyrians led expedi¬ 
tions into Media, which penetrated as far as Mount Demavend and 
brought back thousands of captives. Media was educated—brutally, no 
doubt—by her intercourse with Assyria, and in time founded a state in 
which the Persians were absorbed. Its capital was the classical Ecbatana, 
the Acmetha of the Book of Ezra, and the modern Hamadan. 

As the years passed Assyria became decadent and, in 612 b.c., great 
Nineveh was captured by a confederacy headed by the Medes, who for 
some sixty years played a leading rdle. 

We now come to the mighty Actuemenian dynasty which reigned in 
Anshan, the ancient EUm, and in Pars. Cyrus the Great was King of 
Anshan, and in 550 b.c. he revolted from the Medes, captured Ecbatana, 
and absorbed the Medes and their empire. Hie Medes had been allied 
to Croesus of Lydia, who immediately began to assemble his Greek allies 
for an attack on the Persians. Cyrus decided to forestall him, and, 
marching rapidly westwards for over one thousand miles, he defeated 
Ctrrruf on the River Halys and, following up this success, fought a 
decisive batde outside Sardis. In this battle he employed the famous 
ruse of frightening the Lydian horses by the smell of his baggage camels, 
which he placed in the front of hit army. Sardis was captured by 
etcalaife. Cyrus, by this conquest, was brought into contact with the 
Ionian Greeks, whose dty-states, being isolated, were attacked in detail 
and o^tured. He therdiy subjected to his rule one-third of the Hellenic 
race widiout much difficulty. 

Hk next great campaign of Cyrus was directed against Babylon, 
tidiidi was ruled by Nabonidus, the earliest of antiquaries, who had 
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alienated the priests of Merodach by bringing rivtd gods into die d^. 
Babybn surrendered to the Persians, although the fort held out lot. some 
time. The cylinder of Cyrus, which represents his proclamstion, runs: 
“ In wrath because Nabonidus had brought the gods of Ur ... to 
Babylon, Merorlich sought out an upri^t Prince, after his own Isart, 
Cyrus, King of Ashan. He named his name; to the kingdom of the 
whole world he called him by name.” The language of the pnqihet 
Isaiah constitutes a remarkable parallel: “ Thus said the Lord to hit 
anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 1 have holden to subdue nar>on< 
before him ... 1 have even called thee by thy name.” It is ipth^ 
noteworthy that, among the narions of antiquity, the Persians alone 
were luver doomed to hell by the Jewish prophets. This was pardy 
due to the policy of Cyrus, who encouraged the conquered peoples to 
return to their homes, a striking instance being the signal generosity 
which he displayed towards the Jews, whom he repatriated. Probably 
he realized that they would serve him well in case he attacked Egypt. 
To use a modern expression, Cyrus understood the advisability of con¬ 
ciliating minorities. 

Cyrus was killed in batde with nomads on his north-east frontier. 
Thus passed away the first of the very great Aryan rulers. The evidence 
of Holy Writ, of Herodotus, of Xenophon, and his own deeds, ail 
prove him to have merited the title of “ Great.” Persians loved him 
and termed him “ fadier,” and we as Aryans may well feel proud of 
the splendid qualities he displayed. 

Cyrus was surcee>^ed by his son Cambyses, who conquered Egypt 
and then went mad. After an interregnum, Darius, Prince of the Pars 
line, slew the Magian pretender Gaumata and, crushing rebellion after 
rebellion, became master of the vast Persian Empire. His nx>st im¬ 
pressive memorial, cut on the rock of Behistim, runs: " I am Darius, 
the Great King, the King of Kings, King of lands peopled by all races, 
for long King of this great cardi, the son of Vishtasp, the Ac^rnenian, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan descent.” These in¬ 
scriptions, in Persian, Susnn, and Bshylonian, when (kdphered by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, furnished die key to the thousands of ^y tablets 
which had bete excavated at Ninevdi and dsewhere. Indeed, Assyri- 
ology it based upon his wonderful decipherment. 

Darius orgin<eed his empire into satrapies, and constructed a royal 
road fiom Sardis to Susa, a distance of 1,500 miles, ^ong whidi relays 
of horses were posted, which carried emuiers at the rate of xoo miles a 
day. A second route ran frmn Babylon to Ham'v^'n, Rhages, and 



dimit Bacoia. Tbe infl>M!Ocr of thoe toads oa dwlisation and oooir 
iui!««c tBUR Junre been considetaUe. la 513, Darius decided to tindn«- 
takcaoe^ieditioai^amst die &ythi?n?cd South Rusria. Grote iemed 
it “diat insane eiqieditioii” and “the esiuring efiort of a fraadc 
deqiot.” In view of the remitricable ahOity which Darius ialAriaidf 
di^layed, these eipressions do smaU credit to Grote. Actually, it is 
t&tur to me, lemembering the Persian tradition that each monarch must 
extend die bounds of his empire or be demised, that Darius, who con¬ 
quered provinces in Intlia to the east, decided also to annex the cemnoy 
up to t^ Danube. He also decided to punish the Scydiians for thrir 
constimt raids into Asia Minor. 

Owing to the absence of a definite objective in the shape of a town'— 
the Scythians were all nomads—and the fact that they avoided giving 
battle, the campaign was something of the nature of a military prome¬ 
nade. But, after recrossing the River Danube, Darius detached 80,000 
troops, who conquered Thrace and received the submission of Mace¬ 
donia. The Persian Empire had thus been extended to the Danube and 
over Thrace and Macedonia. 

The invasion of Hellas was primarily due to a revolt of the Greeks of 
Asia Minor in 499 b.c. The Athenians and Eretrians despatched a 
small expedition which raided the city of Sardis. They then hastily 
retrated, pursued by Persian troops. Darius was naturally enraged at 
this unprovoked act of hostility. He despatched a force by land to 
punish the insolent Athenians, but, owing to the wreck of the fleet of 
supply vessels, it failed to reach its objective, although it strengthened 
the Persian position in Thrace and Macedonia. 

In 490, Darius despatched a second punitive expedition across the 
isl^nd-stiiHded iEgean. Its commander—wrongly, in my opini'm— 
decided, in the first place, to attack Eretria, which, after a siege lasting 
six days, was captured and burned, its inhabitants being deported to 
distant Elam. Ihe days spent on this act of retribution gave the 
Athenians time to recover from their panic and to organSr^ their 
resistance. Prom Eretria the Persian force landed at the neq^bouring 
Bay of Marathon, and the Athemans marched out to meet the invaders. 
After awaitii^ die arrival of a Spartan force in vain, the Athenimns 
gallandy charged down on the Persians. Their weak centre was re- 
jMilsed, but their wings won the day, and the Persians were driven back 
to their ships with loss. 

“ The intensity of Gredt exultuion can scarcely have been matrbed 
is die annals of warfare, as deqieration gave way to tri"tn{dt, and diey 
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rr»li»rH that they had battled down the Great Kjng’a warrion ia lair 
But, to Dariio, it would seem nothing more dian a regrctudde 
check which need have no serious effect upon his policy." Ibiis I wrote 
in my History of Persist nearly twenty years ago, and I am stressing the 
question since most men and women of my generation have read 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisipe Betties of the World, in which that author 
declares that Marathon was the first decisive battle. This U absurd. 
The campaign was a punitive expedition on a distant frontier of die 
Persian Empire, which had effected one of its objectives at Eretria, but 
which, mainly through the cowardice of its leader, had failed against 
Athens. Had Darius hved he vi^ould most certainly have conquered 
Hellas, but fortunately for the Greeks he died before despatching a 
more powerful expedition. 

The successor of Darius was his son Xerxes, a man of great physical 
beauty, but distinctly deficient in the virtues of his ancestors. In 480 he 
invaded Hellas in great force, the main objective again being Athens. 
His army was very large, and, swollen by the personnel of the supply 
department and camp followers, its size must have constituted its 
weakness, more especially in case of shipwreck to the attendant fleet. 
The crossing of the Hellespont was effected by a bridge of boats under 
the eyes of Xerxes, who poured a libation into the sea from a gold cup 
and prayed that he might conquer Europe. The Greeks had first 
decided to hold the pass of Mount Olympus, but retreated, realizing 
that the position could be outflanked. The Thessalians consequendy 
hastened to make terms with Xerxes. The Spartans were committed to 
the defence of the Isthmus of Corinth and advised the Athenians to 
leave Attica and join them. However, finally a foolidi compromise 
resulted in the despatch of some 7,000 men under Leonidas with instruo 
tions to hold Thermopylc, the strong position of Hellas. Had it been 
held with the full force of the Greeks, together with the mountain track 
that could turn it, Xerxes might have been foiled. But the situation 
really depended on the Greeks being able to hold their own at sea. In 
the event die Persians were shown a uadt over the mountains which 
the Phocian contingent failed to guard, and die Spartan heroes, who 
had defeated every frontal attack and had inflicted heavy loss, finding 
themselves betrayed, advanced on the Persians and fought to the death, 
winning immortal fame. I have recendy teen the memorial to Leonidas 
at Sparta. 

Meanwhile much had been happening at tea. The Persians had 
detached aoo dups to tail rmiad Euboea with a view to sealing tqi the 
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stniu, ho{wg dictdiy to capture the entire Gredc fleet, but dib 
tquadron waslostinastorm. 'nte two fflain fleets engaged, the Giedu 
(lending the right flank of Leonidas, while the Porsian* attempted to 
break through. The batde was going against the Greeks, many 
whose ships were lost, when news came of the disaster at Thermopyk, 
and the order was given to retreat. Xerxes then led hit huge host 
unopposed inm Attica and captured Adiens, his main objectiw, which 
he burned. The inhabitants of Athens were evacuated mainly to 
Salamis; and Themistocles persuaded the Spartans to agree to make a 
final stand with the united fleets between Salamis and the mainland. 
The Battle of Salamis, one of the.decisive battles of the world, was 
desperately contested, but at last the Greeks won. In the Pmte 
iEschylus, who makes a Persian describe the battle, wrote of the last 
phase: “ They with oar-fragments and with shards of wrecks smote, 
hacked, as men smite tunnies or a draught of fishes; and a moaning all 
confused with shrieking hovered wide o’er that sea-brine till night’s 
dark presence blotted out the horror.” 

Xerxes, heedless of Persian honour, decided to quit Hellas after this 
defeat, but left Mardonius with 300,000 picked troops to complete its 
subjugation. In 479 b.c. gallant Mardonius was defeated and slain at 
Platza. The Greeks in their armour outmatched the Persians just as an 
ironclad outmatches an unarmoured ship. 

It must not, however, be thought that Persia was mortally wountkd 
by these disasters. There was no invasion of Persia by the Greeks, nor 
was there a revolution in Persia. Indeed, pardy owing to the incurable 
treachery of the Greeks, Persia remained for 150 years—a long period 
in a nation’s history—fie great Power. It was Alexander the Great, a 
veritable god of war, who overthrew the decadent Persian Empire. 

To sum up, Marathon, Salamis, and Platza were victories not only 
for Hellas, but for mankind. It was the triumph of the higher ideal, 
and even to-day we cannot estimate fully what we owe to these intrepid 
heroes who wrought and fought as few had done before. 



ADOLF VON WREDE 

Bv MONA TRAUTZ 

L ooking back on the year 193a we reco^ize it as the annus 
mirabiUs in the travel literature of South Arabia. It has given 
^ us Bertram Thomas’ Arabta Felix, a worthy record of one of the 
finest feats of desert exploration; H. StJ. Philby’s preliminary account 
of the second great crossing of tl)e South Arabian desert; and, in a 
different class, Van der Meulen’s and von Wi»mann’s fasdnating 
Hadkramaut. It is fitting that we should spare a thought for their 
forerunner, the pioneer who in 1843 fint saw the sands of the Rub’al 
Khali from the south and first travelled in the Hadhramaut, using the 
term in dtc wider sense. 

Mr. Van der Meulen writes;* “Adolf vonWredewas the first scien¬ 
tific traveller who succeeded in penetrating into the region of Hadhra- 
maut and in collecting much [sic] valuable data there. Little is known 
of this remarkable man. . . ." He then briefly summarizes Heinrich 
Freiherr von Maltzan’s biographical introduction to von Wrede’s book,t 
adding only one fact: " After closer investigation we discovered that 
von Wrede finally enlisted in the Turkish army and died as a poor and 
unknown man in a hospital in Constantinople. 

“ We followed von Wrede’s route for some time, both on our journey 
inland and back. We made much and grateful use of his detailed notes 
and of his map.’’ After making two reservations, to be noticed later, he 
concludes; “ As far as we could control die other parts of his country 
up to Sif in Wadi Doan, his northernmost point, and in Wadi Hadjr, 
his descriptions of the country are good and exact, and we still see in 
von Wrede the great explorer of Hadhramaut: those who followed did 
less dum he, who blazed the trail.’’ 

It is true that but litde is known of von Wrede’s life, yet it is a good 
deal mofe than is contained in von Maltzan’s dretcb, which, as he him¬ 
self pointed out, is very incomplete. Unluckily it has generally been 

• Httdbramaut; Some of iu Mysteries UnoeSei, D. Van da Meulen and Pr. 
von Wissmann. Leyden, 1933. 

t Addf von Wirette’s Reise m HedhanstmtsS, Belei Betty Yssa mi Beiei ef 
Hoiseiee, Haausgegeben von Heinrich Prettierr von Mahzan. BtaunsclHrelg, 
rtyo. 
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oMMidered, notably by the late Dr. Hogarth in The ^ 

Aniiat aa bdag within its limits completdy truttwor&y. Apparettly 
tt ii not Tlic lactt as pven by Victor Hantsch in the AUgemmu 
Deutsche Biographie (iht German D.N.B.), Bd. S. 343,1898, are in 
many points inconsistent with von Maltzan’s account. As Hantsch’s 
article is bsred on one by W. Koner {BerUfter Ztschr. f. Erdl(unde, 
1871, S. 248), I shall only deal virith the latter. 

Koner subjects von Maltzan’s editing of Adolf von Wrede’s v/oA. 
to a critical examination. The book had spent twenty years on a fnut* 
less pilgrimage from publisher to publisher, first in England, then in 
Germany, coming to rest for about twelve years in the house of Andrfo 
in Dresden. It had come back from England despoiled of its map and 
of a number of water-colours of ethnological and topographical interest, 
for the translator had committed suicide, and only the manuKcipt itsdf 
had been recovered. H. von Maltzan had the great merit of getting the 
book printed at last. Koner regrets that it was not published in its 
entirety: von Wrede’s introduction dealing with the history of Arabian 
exploration and his descriptions of Jidda, Hodeida, Mochha, and Aden 
were suppressed. 'The Red Sea ports were considered to have become 
too well known to justify the publication; the question of expense may 
have been decisive. The passage Koner quotes describing the religious 
customs of the Zeidi in Yemen, and especially the celebration of the 
Beiram feast on Mount Horeib, near Moccha, which Wrede witnessed 
in 1836, makes one want to see the unabridged book. The severest 
criticism is levelled against von Maltzan, the biographer. 

Koner had made the acquaintance of a sister of von Wrede’s in 
Berlin, who lent him her brother’s letters written to his family, with 
interruptions, over a period of thirty years. Of course, she was also 
able to give supplementary information, so that the article is authorita¬ 
tive. Two long letters deserve especial naention—from Aden (June i, 
1843) just before the Hadhramaut expedition, and from Cairo (March 
to, 1844) soon afterwards. 

Gustav Adolf von- Wrede was born at Munster in Westphalia in 
1807. After the Napoleonic wars his father exchanged the Prussian for 
the Hanoverian service, and was stationed at Stade on the Elbe. Young 
Wreck’s imagination was stirred by the tight of the vesstis on the river; 
he was destined for and perhaps I'tnally put into the army against his 
will at die age of sixteen, and in tite same year twice ran away from 
home, the second time successfully, gdng as a sailor on a Dutch vessel 
But after diree years on board, the toug^ monotonous life and the 
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batiurotti {Miniihinentt he wu obliged to mtnen were too nudb ior 
him, and be deaerted at Smyrna in Octt^, 1836. A merdiant hid ium 
out of pity and aitu wards gave him an intfod»ctk>n to a Frenrhman, 
Colonel Barras, serving in the Turkidi army. Von Wrede accompanied 
this officer as secretary on a mission to Baghdad. Koner says the diary 
the nineteen-year.old lad kept on the journey was worthless as rq[ards 
geography or archaeology, but contained accurate records of times and 
distances. In 1827 he was made instructor in a Turkish regiment at 
Diarbekr, afterwards at Aleppo and Kaisarieh, and in 1828 was ordoed 
to Constantinople with his regiment and took part in the Turko-Russian 
war. The appointment seems to have ended with the war. “ Abso¬ 
lutely without means, he came near moral ruin in the midst of the 
demoralized soldiery.” Von Wrede was rescued by another French 
officer in the Turkish army. Colonel Victor de Magnier, who had been 
one of Key’s aides. He persuaded young Wrede to write home and 
ask his father's forgiveness and gave him the means to return to his 
family. In November, 1830, the prodigal reached home, after an 
absence of seven years. His father managed to get him into a Prussian 
artillery regiment at Munster, but after a few months of garrison duty 
Adolf von Wrede was only too glad to accept an offer of de Magnier’s. 
The latter had been given command of the sixth battalion of the Foreign 
Legion, newly raised for the conquest of Algeria. As soon as he had 
got his discharge, von Wrede joined the Legion at Chaumont as a 
sergeant, and reached Bona with his draft in November, 1832. There 
was much desultory fighting. After a sharp action in March the deci¬ 
mated battalion returned to Bona in triumph, carrying the heads of 
350 Kabyles on their bayonets. Heat and exhaustion did their work; 
hundreds of cases of typhus and of subsequent madness turned Bona 
into a great hospital. Von Wrede’s fever lasted from May dll August; 
Colonel de Magnier went out of his mind and died next year in an 
asylum in Paris. Out of 900 men, less than 50 returned to France alive. 
Von Wrede was discharged at Marseilles as being no longer fit for 
military service. 

He was too proud to go home, too poor to emigrate to America. He 
tramped to Switzerland and there subsisted for a time on his earnings at 
a copyist, finding some comfort in the beauty of the scenery. Von 
Wrede next dttuuunH to try for employment in the Gredc army or in 
Mdsemet AU's, aitd actually went to Gi'vo't, but apparendy without 
success, for we find him in January, 18^ in ^ypt as instructor in the 
16th later die 3rd. He 'ccompamed it to Moccha, tonrhing 
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tt varioui porti, but owing to a in die Imen we do sot know 
wfaether henwify took part in the ca>npngn againtt die Wahalntet in 
Sana. Anyway, be wa« toon (billing new negro ngiments in Sennaar, 
altciwards returning to Arabia with the trot^ and apending about a 
year in the Yrtnen. In May, 1836, von Wrede left Mo^ia on ax 
months’ leave, and touched, among other ports, at Yanbo on the way 
to Suez, becoming involved at Yanbo in a dangerous adventure. A poor 
renegade Jew, who was dying there, was persuaded by a well-uxlo 
Hanoverian Jew, whose acquaintance von Wrede had made on the 
voyage, to return to his original faith. The poor Jew died; a lying Arab 
servant and a Janissary accused the rich Jew of poisoning and robbing 
his poor co-religionist, and haled him before the Qadi. Von Wrede 
tried to exculpate the innocent man and shared his fate. The two were 
kept for fifty days in a small, dark, filthy cell, both damp and hot; heavy 
iron collars which cut into the flesh were put round then necks and 
attached by a chain weighing about fifty pounds to a pole outride. Von 
Wrole soon fell dangerously ill from the bad food, foul air, heat, and 
anxiety, but succeeded in smuggling a letter to the French Constilate, 
and was finally freed at Mehemet All's orders. 

When he reached Cairo the consulates, especially the French, took 
energetic steps in his favour; the Governor of Yanbo was cashiered and 
a claim for compensation was made against the Egyptian Government. 
This affair made some sdr and was reported in the papers. In 1837 
von Wrede won his case and the Government paid him 3,000 dollars 
(between £600 and £700), but at the same time dqirived him of his 
appointment as instructor. The sum, however small it might seem in 
Europe, represented a certain capital in Cairo, and von Wrede deter¬ 
mined to set up in business, for which he was litde fitted. He married 
an Italian officer’s daughter, Antoinette Odescalchi, and knew happi¬ 
ness and comfort for a short time. He had some leisure for study, 
the use of a good library, and could associate with several men who 
riiared his tastes and had had better opportunitiet. But in 1841 his wife, 
die dder of dieir two small daughters, and two brothers-io-law died of 
plague. The speculations, successful at first, turned out badly, and the 
bdlure of another business carried off most of what remained. Small 
wonderthatWredecktui'UiicdtoleaveCairoandtraveL Itwasdoubt- 
kss in order to make some money for the purpose diat he accompanied 
Count von ^Im-Reiferscheid as guide and interpreter through Pdesdne, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. Bad lu^ Rill foUowetl, for the traveller't long 
dcKrqtdve lutm never reached Europe. On bis r«um to Cairo he 
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applied to tlu Royal Geographical Society for a graot for an esqpedftmn 
to Abynioia. As von Wre^ had publish«l nodting and had 00 Pw 

necdons in the sciendiic world, it was hardly surprising that die request 
was refused. He dropped that plan and decided to carry out his 
cherished desire and explore part of South Arabia with what means he 
still possessed. 

On the way, in April, 1843, he spent some days at Jidda under his 
Cairo acquaintance, Fresnel’s, hospiuble roof. The great Orientalist, tied 
to his consulate, but in an unrivalled posidon for gathering information, 
never failed to do what was in his power to further the scientific pene¬ 
tration of Arabia. He used and. inspired von Wrede, the soldier of 
fortune, and Arnaud the apothecary, both amateurs as regards Arabic 
study, and both most inadequately equipped with worldly goods. He 
gave Wrede every encouragement and got him a free passage to Aden. 

Koncr summarizes von Wrede’s account of the journey inland from 
Maka ll a, over wooded mountains and a barren plateau, intersected by 
deep^ut winding wadis, where many towns and villages bear witness to 
the relative fertility of the soil. From Wadi Doan the traveller reached 
lie** town " of Sava in Wadi Rachtiye, inhabited by collectors of desert 
salt, a day’s march, as he there heard to his joy, from the great desert 
el Ahkaf. Koner quotes from the unpublished family letters: 

”... After a six hours’ march I reached the edge of the desert, 
lying about 1,000 feet lower than the plateau, which here falls precipi¬ 
tously. The illimitable sandy desert lay at my fedt, ridged with hills 
of sand, which succeeded each other in regular waves and gave the 
desert the aspect of a rough sea. Not the lightest trace of vegetation 
enlivens the scene; no bird’s song, nor even the hum of an insect breaks 
the death-like stillness that reigns over the grave of the Sabzan army. 
All around is silence, utter death I My two Beduins stood beside me 
and gazed at the scene. For a moment I thought that they shared the 
melancholy feelings which the sight of the dnert had given me; but 
soon I saw that only die fear of spirits had made my chattering Beduins 
dumb, fw one of them said in a low voice, pointing to three da»-»Jing 
white spots: * That is Bidm«s-Safi; spirits dwell in dhe depdis and have 
colored vwth treacherous sand the treasure they have been given to 
watch over. Whoever dares go near is drawn downwards; do not go 
there.’ Of course, I paid im attention to thar wamii^ and AnnaiuM 
to be led to these places, at had been agixcd. We took two hours to 
descend from the plateau i» the sand of the desoa, and aftarwardt retted 
dose to two great rocks. Next morning I told my Bednint tg actoni- 
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puqr me ta Aac ipotai but diey wett not to be penuided; eldtov^ 
cebennK tbejr wut brave men, the fear of qurita had maMsndl them to 
nich an lUtkOt that dtey haidly dared to ipeak. So I ttirted os die 
dangciMUf walk alone, armed widi a lead weighing half a kHo and a 
line nxty fatfaoina long. In a quarter of an hour I reached one Of the 
qioti, i^ut diirty minutes’ walk in kngdi and twenty-five in breadth, 
and shaped like a bowL With every precaution I approached the edge, 
so as to examine the sand, which I found nearly impaiptMe. Then I 
threw the lead in as far as I could; it sank at once with ditninidiing 
speed, and after five minutes the end of the line, which had slipped out 
of my hands, disappeared in the ali-dcvouring grave.” 

This account harmonizes with that in the book; even the wording is 
largely identical. The description in the book is, naturally enough, 
fuller and more precise; petroleum is mentioned oozing from between 
the strata in the ravine leading down to the desert; the ravine was pardy 
filled with drift-sand; the time taken to reach the basin is given as thirty- 
six minutes; the surface of the white patch sagged in a litde towards the 
centre, probably owing to the wind's action; von Wrede lay cfown and 
poked the edge of the basin with his stick; it was stony and fell away 
abruptly; the sand resisted no more than water when he stuck his stick 
into it; in fact, it was not sand, but a sort of grey dust, contrasting with 
the yellow desert sand; he would have liked to take a sample, but could 
not because of the suspicious Badawin; the rocks which appeared here 
and there in the desert appeared to be brown sandstone, much 
weathered. 

Both descriptions give an impression of truthfulness, although there 
are difficulties—the length of the plumb-line, for instance, which is not 
six fathoms, as Mr. Thomas says, but sixty. The only inconsistency 
between the two accounts is the weight of the lead, given variously as 
one kilo and half a kilo; but that may be merely verbal. Von Wrede 
winds up the description in the book with the words: “ I refrain from 
giving any opinion, but leave it to the learned to explain the phe¬ 
nomenon and restrict myself to describing it as it appeared to me.” 

Tire traveller returned to Choreybe (Khureba) in Wadi Doan, and 


from there tried to reach Kabr-el-Hud. But he got into a crowd of 
Badawin at a fair in the Wadi Doan and was ill-treated and imprisoned 
^as a Frankiffi q>y. All his money was taken away, to prevent hit 
cootioning du journey, and he was sort back to Makalla under escort* 


• Hogarth {Peneirttion of Arabia, p. 150), " After retrscine his path to Wadi 
Don, dK pilg^ set out at la« for Kabr al-Hud. His tardinest in perferming 
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He reached Aden widi die Sultaa of Makaila’s h^ and tpeai three 
month* there before arriving in Cairo in IXvxmber, 1843^ n 4 ere fae tt 
once began to write up his diary and work at a map, widi die hdp of a 
Guuian engineer. What could be done with primitive innrumenta— 
chronometer, podret-compast, and surveyor’s compass—had been acoom- 
plished; nadve ignorance and fanadcism had prevented the use of an^ 
thing more elaborate. Borum and Makalla, two astronomically deter- 
mined points, gave the basis. Hie peculiar terraced configuration of 
the country had allowed the use of many hill-tops for trianguladon. 

Adolf von Wrede had explored widi a large measure of success one 
of the most fanadcal and jealously guarded parts of Arabia, at a dme 
when suspicion was pardcularly rife, owing to the recent EngUsh occu- 
padon of Aden and in less degree to Mehemet Ali’s campaigns in 
Arabia. Von Wrede had no sort of official backing; he played a lone 
hand and, had he disappeared, no voice would have been raised in 
expostuladon or enquiry. Mr. Thomas and Mr. Philby have repeatedly 
laid stress on the presdge they enjoyed from their known close con- 
necdon with powerful Arab rulers. Mr. Van der Meulen expressly 
states that his journey would have been impossible but for the peculiar 
dual posidon of influential Hadrami families in the Dutch East Indies 
and dieir own country, to his own status as Netherlands’ Consul at 
Jidda, travelling on an official mission, not to mendon the good-will 
of the Aden authorides. 

The first report of the journey appeared in die f.R.GS., XIV., 1844, 
p. 107; a letter of Wrede’s appeared in the Bulletin de la Sac. de Geogr., 
Scr. III., 1845, p. 41. Fresnd wrote him an introduedon, but the Iwk 
progressed so slowly that the introduedon was turned into an article for 
the Journal Asiatique (iv. Ser., 1845, T. VI., p. 386). Von Wrede hated 
writing, and the book was only finished in 1848. He hoped to make 
enough out of its sale to pay for an expedition in East uid Central 
Africa, although he was in very low water financially and was ^ad to 
act for a short dme as dragoman u> a rich Dresdener in Palestine. Then 


(A. 

this duty possibly accounts ita the fact that he was never allowed to reach the 
tomb of the saint.” But Wrede says this pilgrimage, like that of Mecca, bad to be 
performed at a stated time. He came to tte country, for obvious reasons, much 
too early, pretoiding it had not been posnble to ascertain the ri^t date iii 
He asoflied his iU^iKcett to bis visiting the ftur; even if su^don }t arotmy^ Jt i*^ 
nivvily only dangerous when there is a crowd (von Wrede, op. cst.,^ asp). 
Hoprth says mo« of the notes were confiscated; Wrede says only d^vij^sal 
jottings, of which he had kept carefid copies (p. 356). 
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• lAuuki Baton «oo Mtiiierv who wa* n^««r aainly engined iA ofgaa- 
iziog an «a|)e((<tH>n to the loiiroet of the Nile; wish^ to engage him at 
topt^i^ther. A young naturalist, AUted Brehm, later to bcwOUK. 
^loous, actually was engined. The two went to T.fhe Menialeh, hunt' 
ing for qtedinent, while waiting for suites and funds to be sent Lotui 
Europe. What was tent proved quite insufficient. Btdun was bound 
^ contract and was obli^ to start against his better judgment; von 
Wrede still had a free hand. The avoidance of this disastrous eapedi- 
tion was one of the few strokes of luck in his life, though at the dme it 
meant yet another disappointment. To please Brehm, von Wrede 
accompanied him as far as Khartoum,<returning thence to Cairo. 

In 1850 Adolf von Wrede went back to Germany, after an absence 
of twenty-seven years, which had only once been broken for a few 
months. He had no personal acquaintances among the Orientalists and 
scientific men who might have been interested in his work;* he was 
unused to European ways, and his manners and shabby, prematurely 
aged appearance are said to have told against him. Various unfavour¬ 
able reports had preceded him from the East, and although they were 
baseless they did harm in Berlin. Koner speaks of the curse of an 
interrupted education, and mentions the fate of the rolling stone. Still, 
at Ritter’s invitation he read three papers before the Gesellschajt fUr 
Erd\unde: a sketch of his journey, which repeated the R.G.S. article 
{Monatsber. d. Ges. f. Erdl(unde, N.F. VIII., 1850); The Position of 
Ancient Ophir and the South African Trade; The Home of Frank¬ 
incense (same, IX., 1851). Ophir he held to be some part of the south 
coast of Arabia. By a process of exclusion he decided that frankincense 
could not have grown to any extent in Arabia, but was imported from 
Africa and distributed from South Arabian ports. Dhufar with its 
unique climate was, of course, unknown to him. 

Alexander von Humboldt presented him to King Frederick 
WUliam IV^ at Sanssoud, but the audience was not a success. Koner 
says, referring to von Maltzan’s report; “ . . . We cannM believe that 
von Wrede allowed himself to pky the brs^gart before die King in 
such a w;p> that he lost all favour with Humboldt. There must ^ve 
been other reasons why he should have forfeited Humboldt’s good 
opinion to such an extent that the direa petition to the King for a grant 

the resumption of his Arabian exfdoradotu was rehised." 

A ^Sher does not eqiretsly mentioD that as early at 1846 vmt Wrede had been 
iasiipMfid, briefly but with great distinction, to a wide cirde of readers, in Karl 
, KhterV dattic £rdi(imde, Bd. XII. (BA 
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Von Wrede dten tried to get his bodt puiidiriied in Gernutiiy. He 
had the manuscript co[^ by a reched clergyman, tvho sawfo &^i<|neBdy 
to alter the wci'ding and sometimes the sense, and who left out sma of 
the exact compass readings and angles whirit von Wre^ had used in 
die original map. Koner collated the original manuscript widi this, 
the Andr^ version, which was all von Maltzah ever saw or heard of 
and on whidi he based the reconstructed map. The author was very 
naturally indignant at the copyist’s licence; it is almost incompre¬ 
hensible that Wrede should notwithstanding have sent the garbled copy 
to the various publishers.* I imagine he wished to avoid the work of 
recopying himself, perhaps to save his eyes—we know that they suffered 
badly on the Hadhramaut journey. He probably could not afford to 
have it copied a second time, and yet did not want to disgrunde pub¬ 
lishers by submitting in the first instance an untidy manuscript, intend¬ 
ing to subsutute the original or make corrections at a later stage. How¬ 
ever that may be, no publisher could be found, nor in view of von 
Humboldt’s and von Buch’s expressed incredulity was that surprising. 

In 1853 Adolf von Wrede was glad to take up a position as forestry 
inspector on Freiherr von Haxthausen’s estate in WestphaUa, but gave 
it up next year owing to a disagreement in which he thought his honour 
had been questioned. He spent some time in a small Westphalian 
town, in bad health, for a time almost blind, writing a litdc for the 
papers, in bitter poverty. When he heard that a British Foreign Legion 
was being raised for the Crimean War, he enlisted at Heligoland as a 
sergeant. ShorncliSe, Malta, a camp near Scutari followed, but the 
Legion took no part in the fighting. After the war von Wrede was 
promised major’s rank in a projected Turkish gendarmerie, and left 
England for Constantinople. There it turned out that his patron, Omer 
Pasha, had fallen out of favour, and no.more was heard of the Turkirii 
gendarmerie. Finally he obtained a humble post as manager of a 
quarry under the Danube Conservancy Board {Donau ReguUemngt- 
Commission). 

Ihe last letter is dated Sschuktirowa, October 35, 1^9. He had 

• Is this the explanation of a passage in Mr. Van der Meulen's book? “ Von 
Wisamann, while surveying Wadi 'Amd, established the fact that von Wreck hat 
described this wadi so di&r^y from whtt it is like in reality, {dacing ril the 
villages that lie upatream from ‘Amd down-stream, describing tlw steep 'a^aba 
leading ktm ‘Amd to the south as a smooch slope, and bQing so entirely in 
every part of his description diat von became tom^Kly boovinced 

that von Wrede caanoc have made this joWney himself. . . (Van dee Meukn 
and von Wiastnan, op. etS., p. d). 
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been sent to liie loitRs of dw Dobradidu to wperintend dx 
and trantotot of iind>er for embankmemiHr et^meeri*^ porpoiei. 'Dm 
I nter vpeaSa of work, sboodag, boredom. One gfrtiin ^ bgbt <»> 
hit last dayi; Andrde was going to puUish the book. Fcwtonttd; 
Adolf von Wrede could not guest how many yean were tdU to pan 
before it actually appeared. The end of his ^e wat tragic, at die life 
ittelf had been: he died in hoqiital at Constantinople in 1863 hom the 
eSects of a bunting gun-barrel. 

So far Koner’s account. He does not name von Wiede't titter, nor 
give any indication which would help now to locate die letters and 
original manuscript, supposing they still exist. Koner ends on a note of 
regret that it had not boen possible for him to get into touch with any 
of the travellers who must have known von Wrede in the East. 

A few scattered references may be noted here. 

Hogarth notices those of Arnaud and Fresnel. During Arnaud’s 
brief visit to Marib he saw a Badu from the Hadhramaut, who said: 

"... Qu’il avait vu tout nouvellement dans son pays, avant son 
depart, un homme blanc comme moi, qu’il croyait un Indien . . . 
qui ne savait dire en arabe que: la Hah ilia Allah wa Mohammed 
rasoul Allah. O’apr^ le portrait que ce B&louin fit de I’ftranger 
arriv^ dans son pays, je n’eus pas de peine a reconnattre que c’fmt 
M. de Wredf, dont je connaissais dfja les intentions,* ainsi que la 
direction qu’il avait prise. Craignant alors pour lui et pour moi, je 
In'abstins de questionner le B^ouin . . .” (Joumai Asiatique, 
1845, avril-mai, p. 311 seq.) 

Arnaud also stated that they spent some time together at Aden, after his 
journey to Marib and von Wrede’s to Hadhramaut (Joum. As., 1845, 
ffvrier-mars). 

Fresnel’s article on Wrede’s journey has already been mentioned; 
there is also a reference in a letter to }. Mohl, dated Dj'dda, May 9, 
1844 (Joum. As., 1845, se{».-oct.): 

’*. . . Vous saves qu’il y a d’immenses lacunes dans la sfrie des 
rois yimonites (ou sabdens, ou himyarites, ou hadramites; appele2> 
lea ronunr vtus voudrez). Ui» partie de ces lacunes a (xi heureuse- 
sttnt remplie par M. le baron de Wride (Hanovticn), dont le 

* Thu looks u thoi^ von Wrede had alrenfy discussed the Hadhramaut 
plan iridi Fcetnd before viaitiag him at Jidda in Amaud’s visit had been 
“ an enrdwoAcauaic de t'ansfo.** Arvand coming from wat not likely to 
hear of'Wrede from anytme dse. 
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voyage i Doan (Arabic m^idionale) fera ^poqw dan* de 

gMg^afdiie et des voyam. En attcncmt la publication de ta 
. Relation, j’ai dnusnd^ et <£tenu permission de £aw inserer dans le 
journal asiadque une liste des rois himyarites qu’il nous a rap^rtfe 
du Hadramaut. . . rigoureusement parlant, M. de Wr^ n’a 
point penetre dans le pays des Hadramis ou Chatromotites, mais 
seuiement dans le pays du Toanis ou Mineens. 

“ )e ne vous enverrai point aujourd’hui cette liste de rois himya- 
rites, extraite d’un manuscrit qu’on voulait vendre k M. de WrMe 
pour le prix de trent thalers (environ i6o fr.), et qu’il ne put 
acheter faute d’argent.” 

It is from the Cairo diary of G. A. Wallin—a Finlander, m adopt a 
convenient term someumes used in Swedish and German for the 
Swedes of Finland—that we get the most disdnct impression of von 
Wrede’s personality. It has all the immediacy, the harshness, perhaps 
the distortion, we are used to in snapshots. Wallin’s diary was quite 
unstudied; and final or considered judgments are not to be looked for 
there. It was his confidante in a time of loneliness and exacting work, 
when he was largely abstaining from European society and carrying on 
a long course of study to fit himself to travel in Arabia as a Muham¬ 
madan. Wallin was ruggedly independent, reserved, extraordinarily 
single-minded. He was a plain man and enjoyed the society of Swedish 
and Finnish sailors and skippers, Fcllahin, and Badawin almost as much 
as that of scholars; but he had no taste whatever for Bohcmianism. He 
got on well at sight, apparently, with such men as Quatrem^e, Lepsius 
the Egyptologist, Rawlinson and his traveller friend Conunander Jones; 
a long audience given him after his retiun to Finland by a cultivated 
Russian grand duke gave pleasure on both sides. Wallin was critical 
and seems to have shared a prejudice, fairly frequent in the Finland of 
his generation, against nobility and titles.* Except for a common 
interest in Arabia, the two men caimot have been congenial. 

We do not know what von Wrede made of the dour Finlander. He 
may have thought tiiat Wallin had hitherto led a sheltered life. 

One of the first entries, after setding down in Cairo, is as follows: 

* The very ancient knightly {amily of von Wrede originated in the ndghbour- 
hood of Cologne, then settled in Wesqthalia, where it held a great deal irf 
property, afterwards establishing itself in other parts of Geruuuiy as wdl, but not 
in Bavaria. The Bavarian prini^y family it audi younger. AdeU vtm Wtede'a 
family svonld appear to have bdmged to d« Hettitp branch. He it 

not asuaBy nuned (Getkmuiti getuaht- TmchoAuth tier Fnilurrluken 
fttKier, 
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F«»nMry 39, i844<E., I., 379).* 

Murad ipoke of Wrak and said he was a chariataa (or 
swindler, s^ajare) who had picked up Arabic by ear onl^, without 
beins in the least able to read it; that he used to sell spints here, or 
was mnuelf a distiller; and that he had accompanied travdlers at a 
dragoman and not been particularly honest. 

(Murad was a Piedmontese dealer in antiquities.) 

March 6 (E., I., aSa). 

Made Wrede's acquaintance, who really did seem to be a 
charlatan, witii the usual German habit of talking big. He 
promised me useful information and advice for my journey; he best 
knew the way to travel in Arabia, for he had undertaken and 
carried out his own journey in the right, indeed the only right way, 
and so on. 

March 8 (E., I., 283). 

I went to Prunner,t who assured me of what I had suspected for 
some time, that Murad’s reputation was none of the best; on the 
contrary, he is considered a mischief-maker. 

Letter to Professor Geitlin, Wallin's first teacher of Arabic, April 
13, 1844 (E., I., 320). 

... I made acquaintances easily among the Europeans living 
here, such as Prunner, the doctor ... a very pleasant, sensible, 
accomplished man. Then with another German, Palme, who went 
on an expedition to Abessynia and has published a description of it. 
Then with Herr Wrcde, a Hanoverian, who has just returned from 
his journey in Yemen, where he collected Himyaritic inscriptions. 
He, like Palme, has learnt Arabic merely by ear; they can neither 
read nor write the language and know little or nothing of Arabic 
literature. The latter came here about ten years ago as a distiller, 
has lived here ever since, folbwing various pursuits, has accom¬ 
panied travellers as intopreter, and is said to be a charlatan. . . , 
[So that apparently Murad h^ really desciibed Palme instead of 
von Wrede. Or did Wallin make a mistake in saying “the 
latter”?] 

June II (E., I., 389). 

Went to Wrede before ’asr. He read me the introduction to his 
book on his journey, which he has nearly finished. Went with him 

* “E” is S. G. ^mgrcn, Georg August WaUins, Reseantechninpw friu 
erienten Irea sB^j-i&ff. Hdsiogfbri, 18^ 

t Pniner Bey, a Bavarian docux at the head of a faoqdtal in Cairo, «rbo had 
aecampinied the Egyptian troops to the Higaz and travdied among tiie Wahabis. 
Rend speaks very hig^y of his -ttaimnents, vdtich Lane also af^ncnted. 
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to find his brother-in 4 aw, a naturalist . . . and met his modkcr-in- 
law, an ugly, fat old German or Italian. 

Febriary i, 1845 (E., III., ao). 

To Pnmner, to ask him to introduce me to Frrsnrl. 

February 3 (E., III., ao). 

[Prunner] txx>k me to Fresnel, whom I found busy with Wrede; 
they were working at something that had to do wim the book on 
his iourney. Prunner soon left me three of us alone, and we began 
to discuss how I should manage my journey to Arabia. . . . 

March a8, 1845 (E., III., 87); 

[Clot Bey] had nothing at all of the quiet dignity which true 
learning is wont to lend its possessor (and which 1 tnought I dis- 
co vered in Quatrem^e and still more in Lepsius). .... 

March 30,1845 (E., III., 90). 

Had a visit from Wrede this morning, -who was very boring and 
tired me out repeating the same stories, which I am obliged to 
listen to nearly every time we meet; and I suppose I was not able 
to hide my annoyance, for he asked me why I was suddenly so 
“ tiefgesinnt.” 

December 14,1847 (E., IV., 8). 

... the suspicious inhabitants of Hadramaut and Wadi Doan. 
Their hatred and suspicion are said to be roused to a high d^ee 
on account of the English at Aden and Wrede’s journey. They 
knew that he was a disguised European. 

Letter dated London, January ii, 1850 ( E., IV., 373). 

. . . Not without a certain amount of frigfit, I read in the Journal 
Asiatique of the progress made in the literature on Arabia during 
the years I have spent abroad, trying to reach a goal 1 never did 
reach. A great de^ of it is just “ humbug ’*; for instance, Amaud's 
journey to Sana, which plainly shows how little this trav^er under¬ 
stood the Beduins' character, ignorant as he was of their language, 
according to his own na'ive statement Wrede’s journey to Wadi 
Doan wul appear soon too, I suppose; when 1 left Alermdrk he 
was on the point of going on an aq)^tion to the sources of the 
Nile, and was the last to take leave of me on the steamer before I 
Fvle^. May the outconae be satisfactotyl But his personality and 
acquirements truly do not promise muc^ for aUhcnigh he has ifeiit 
about twenty years among Arabs, he has not yet usarnt to t{)eak 
their langtu^ much less read or write it; Iw he does ptMaeas 
{uomptitime and courage, which are absdutdy necetrary oa such 
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jounu^ Araaod is said to be 00 better in the awin, as I he^ 
(ram Aden. ... A great many things look difierent seen dose at 
hand and seen from a distance. , 

It would be doing Wallin less than justice to see nothing but jealousy 
in rhrs^ strictures. It was the contempt of the trained Arabist for 
amateurs, rushing in where he, after years of study, had not considered 
himself lit to tread. Wallin belonged to the Burckhardt tradition, and 
his patient study of the language, literature, law, theology of Islam did 
in the end allow him to play the learned scheikh in Arabia with great 
su<-cess. Only, the span of human life and health is limited, so that he 
was not able to carry out a tithe of what he hoped. The despised 
Arnaud had, after all, brought back his forty-seven inscriptions from 
Marib. To Wallin the successes of von Wrede, Arnaud, to some extent 
Wellsted, were in the nature of a fluke. Besides, travelling almost 
openly as Europeans, they roused avoidable antagonism and spoiled the 
chances of those better qualified. 

But Wrede might with equal right have criticized Wallin’s concep¬ 
tion of an explorer’s training as being far too narrowly philological; it is 
probable, indeed, that Wallin owed more than he ever quite realized to 
his talks with the experienced traveller. Wrede did know something 
of geology and of the botany of Arabia, and was able to provide route 
notes of which his successors, ninety years later, “ made much and 
grateful use.” But in spite of great natural aptitude, it was only after 
his first Arabian journey that Wallin understood something of the 
manifold training needed by an explorer; after the second he was fully 
alive to his deficiencies as to surveying, sketching, geology. But it was 
then too late. 

Among the few contemporaries in Egypt who have written about 
von Wrede, Alfred Brehm must be mentioned (ReuesJ(izeen aus Nori- 
ost Africa).* He speaks of von Wrede’s usefulness during the pre¬ 
parations for von Muller’s expedition, and praises his prutknee in not 
joining. 

Hmrich Freiherr von Maltvnn, in his Reue nach S&darabien 
(Brai'pchweig, 1873), rqx>rts that during his stay in Cairo in the winter 
of 1870-71 he saw something of a colony of emigrants from Wadi 
Doan. Von Maltzan, who had just been editing Wrede’s book, showed 
such knowledge of the country that he was at first taken for Wrede 

■ Mote aoccHiUe in the collection Krem* mtJ Qtier iurck Nerdost 
Sddam No, 
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hiinielf, and they showed dislike and reserve, as the nnbehever'a visit 
had been resented. But an old man declared he had known the real 
Abd el Hud well and that he must be very old if he were stiU alive; 
von Maltzan could at most be his son. Reassured on this point, diey 
became very friendly, testifying to the accuracy of Wrede's descriptions, 
even in some points that seemed rather fanciful; for instance, the 
periodic shooting of the inhabitants of Khureba by the paternally 
minded Sultan as a means of getting the taxes paid. Von Wrede’s 
veracity was beyond all doubt. 

To sum up: What scanty testimony we have by those who knew 
von Wrede in the East is in his favour, as far as it goes—all but 
Wallin’s. And except for gossip, repeated for what it was worth, even 
he has nothing serious to allege. That Wrede could be a bore, was 
boastful and talkative, and had no standards of scholarship is probably 
true. The wonder is not that he should have grown a thick skin—that 
was perhaps a necessary condition of survival—but that a man so 
battered by misfortune should have kept so much resiliency, still held 
on to an honourable ambition; that a penniless youth who saw so much 
that was horrible and degrading, cut off from his natural connections, 
should, at any rate in die main, have kept straight. 

But Wallin’s superficial impressions make it easier to understand 
Alexander von Humboldt’s disapproval and disbelief. 

I have not been able to trace any contemporary nonce of Humboldt’s 
dealings with von Wrede, and have only the passage in von Maltzan’s 
introduction m go upon. Leopold von Buch, the great geologist “ was 
even wont, in his downright way, to call the traveller a liar and to relate 
how annoyed Humboldt had been over his swaggering account of his 
journey when Humboldt presented him to King Frederick William die 
Fourth at Sanssoud . . (von Wrede, op. at., p. 2). 

There is nothing about this inddent, which took place in 1850 or 
1851, in Humboldt’s or von Buch’s or Ritter’s biographies, nor have I 
found any reference in the sea—uncharted by index for the most part— 
of Humboldt’s published correspondence. But that is only a fraction 
of die whole correspondence. However, no great flight of fancy is 
needed in reconstruction. 

The great sdendst, great in many spheres, the intimate friend and 
co-worker of Arago, Gay-Lussac, Gauss, von Buch, Ritter, and more 
sdendsts and mathematidans than can be named, was ^lending tl» last 
years of his long life as a chamberlain at the Pmirifti court Hundmldt 
had expended his considerable fortune on his journeys in South America 
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and OB the monumeatal dwcription of thoie journeyt. After tw«icy 
years in Paris spent in research in varied fields and in seeing die mighty 
book through the press, he was glad to accept a post at aourt He 
determined, besides keeping up widi the progress erf science, to devote 
his old age to die encouragrmc'it and furtherance of scientists and 
scholars, especially the young and unknown.* Thanks to his friendship 
with a high-minded and inteliectual kii^, to his diplomatic gifts, his 
own immense prestige and connections, and to a stupendous, a literally 
sleepless power of work,t he was able to do a great deal with very 
moderate means. 

Humboldt was extremely benevolent; he had always moved in the 
best society in Europe; ordinarily suave, he could be biting. He must 
have been sensitive to anything, especially anything ridiculous, diat 
would tend to lower the King's belief in his judgment and diminish hit 
own power of patronage for the good of science and learning. We 
know from testimony contemporary with von Wrede’s stay in Berlin 
that Humboldt's position at court was not so absolutely impregnable as 
it seemed (Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt on Vomhagen von 
Ense, 1827-1858, S. 257). And the one thing that could rouse the urbane 
courtier to a passion of disapproval was the idea that " die Wissen- 
schaft" was ^ng invoked by the untrained or incompetent or was 
being used for personal ends (Briefwechsel A. von Humboldts mit H, 
Berghaus aus den Jahren 1825-1858, letter of November 6,1850). Here 
he was quite at one with the irascible Leopold von Buch. The unfor¬ 
tunate Adolf von Wrede must have struck quite the wrong note, pos¬ 
sibly more than one. His case must be booked as one of Humboldt's 
very few mistakes. 

As to the Bahr es Safi incident, which was looked on then and has 
been since as prticularly suspicious, a good deal of ink has been 
spilt. 

The Swiss Werner Munvinger, a well^cnown traveller in Abyssinia, 
accompanied Captain S. B. Miles on an expedition to the interior of 
South Arabia. In his report, written in Octobo', 1870, occur the words: 
“ We heard, further—and Wrede’s accmint corroborates the statementt 
—that north of Wade Doan [Wc] lies the famous Bahr-cs-Safi, or sand 
sea—i.e., a very bw basin fiU^ with loose sand ” (JJt.GS., 1871). See 
also the Athenseum, September 24, 1870, for his r^rt to the Bridih 

* C/. Max MfiUer’s Reminiseenets. 

t “Sleqi is a prqndice that has been eonquered in (he Huffibddt Camity." 

t Which be prol^ly knew through Ritter's Erdl^ie. 
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Assodation. 1 have not been able to verify thia, which it lefiUKid to in 
Petermann’t Miaeilungen, Bd. 16, 1870. 

Von Maltzan tentatively explaint the mysteriout disappearance of 
the plumb-line as being caused by some mechanical hindrance—for in¬ 
stance, the slipping forward of a quantity of sand (Wrede, op. eit., p. 3). 
He also suggests a deep petroleum spring. 

Mr. Bertram Thomas says, speaking of desert quicks.'ipds: “The 
extent of Umm as Samim, as the area is called, is said to be a two days’ 
march in every direction. In appearance a sheet of salt plain, it gives 
no indication to the unwary traveller of its treacherous bogs. Many 
have perished here. . . . Von Wrede . . . records a similar phenome¬ 
non, its place-name Bahr as Safi. . . . While I do not wish to impugn 
von Wrede’s veracity, I should record that most of the companions of 
my journeys had raided in the sands to the north of the Hadhramaut 
. . . but none knew of the Bahr as Safi, and all averred chat the quick¬ 
sands described exist to-day only in Umm as Samin . . (Arabia Felix, 
p. 184). But von Wrede never used the word “ quicksands ’’ for his 
white patches. The negative testimony of Mr. Thomas’ Badawi would 
seem almost conclusive evidence against von Wrede, if it were not for 
the partial rebuttal by Munzinger, whose veracity was never questioned. 

Mr. Van dcr Meulen says: ”... the story of his adventure at the 
border of the Bahr es Safi, where his measuring-hne sank into quicksand 
as if in water, may have had its origin in talcs he heard at Wadi Doan 
about caravans sinking into sands or more probably breaking into a 
salt-lake covered by a salt crust, invisible on account of drifting 
sand . . .’’ (op. cit., p. 6). 

It is a fact that “ dust pits ’’ (Staubgruben) have been reported in 
South Russia which have swallowed up men and horses (M. Trautz, 
Handb. d. Chemie, Bd. II., S. 195). In Iceland an impalpable greyish- 
white powder, mdhella, is collected in hollows on the edge of the 
deserts; not, as far as 1 know, at any distance within the deserts them¬ 
selves. It is used for powdering babies; hence its odier name, bamata- 
jdl. It is a product of decomposing tillit (palagonite tufi), reduced by 
wind action to the finest powder. It is only found in Ireland in rda- 
tively small quantities; but although the wind conditions may be much 
alike in the deserts of Iceland and Arabia, the rainfall is, of course, 
totally different. It is hard to say what formation could yield such a 
powder as Wrede describes; not, 1 understand, sandstone (Iwt his 
cursorily observed brown sandstone may have been sometbiug 4se}: 
volcanic ash from a great distance mig^t decompose in sudi a way and 
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lie cauglit ui such predpiious banns as Wre(fe deKribes; Gypsum 
patches in the desert have beep noted by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Phitby, 
but I am told that gypsum solidifies quickly and could nevei; yidd such 
masses of powdery material. Granted an excesnvely fine material 
charged with air, a plumb-line may be expected to behave unexpectedly; 
one may pay out far more line than is necessary, owing to the loops 
temporarily coming to rest, before the lead reaches the bottom. The 
mechanics of such media have even now hardly been studied. Colloid 
chemistry, of course, did not exist in Wrede’s day. Besides, the lead 
may have continued to slide down an inclined plane after it had once 
touched bottom. The lead was light compared with the weight of the 
long line. 

Wrede states that according to his Badawi these patches were to be 
found at intervals for eight days. If so, it is inconceivable that they 
should all have disappeared during the intervening ninety years. Till 
the district is flown over, or his carefully described ravine is visited, with 
negative results, he is, it would seem, entitled at least to suspension of 
disbelief. 


February, 19J3. 



YEMEN AND ASSIR: EL DORADO? 

By COMMANDER C. CRAUFURD, R.N. Rbt. 



Y emen u a country about one-half the size of France, with its 
southern boundaries adjoining the Aden Protectorate. Its sea- 
coast extends from the mainland opposite Perim and runs nordi- 
ward past Hodeida to a limit that is somewhat indeterminable. At its 
northern seacoast limit Yemen adjoins the land of Assir. 

History suggests that Yemen and Assir together comprise the El 
Dorado land of the Middle East. Early historians did not write their 
records merely for the fun of the thing. Parchment and paper woe 
too expensive for such recreations. There may be some exaggeration, 
but there is always an aim and also a certain amount of truth in 
ancient Arab histories. The aim and object of this paper is to show 
die truth regarding our Middle Eastern Q Dorado mydis. 

Arabs place very litde faidi in boundary commissions and pay very 
568 
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Etde regard to dwir concliuioiu. In they are wile, for they do not 
need to give serious regard K> frontia’ inddentt unless it suits die 
polides of their rulers to do so. Raiding is a natural a^vity that 
should have free play, otherwise it leads to mcMe serious inddents such 
as we hice in Europe from time to time. In Arabia a country expands 
or contracts according to the influence of its ruler. Since 1930 Assir 
has contracted and is now nominally under the control of Ibn Sa'ud of 
the Hejaz. Actually, Assir is now a bufler state, with its inland tribes 
giving allegiance to ibn Sa'ud or to the Imam oi Yemen according to 
such opportunities as may face the tribal shdkhs. Yemen probably 
holds its name owing to its position, i^e country to the right as you face 
Mecca from the sea. Also there is a suggestion that it owes its name 
from an Arabic word for happiness. This suggestion it strengthened 
by Roman historians and their allusions to Arabia Felix. Roman occu¬ 
pation of Arabia Felix has left practically no marks, although some 
visitors with archzological inclinations will suggest that various water 
dsterns along the main high roads to San'a, the capital of Yemen, arc 
rdics of a Roman system. 

Our own theory is that those water cisterns existed in the days of 
Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, went into disrepair during Yemen’s darkest 
ages, were required by ^ius Callus’ soldiers, and have been kept 
in repair since that time. Certainly in the days of the great Bilkis 
A 1 Yemen, the Happy Land, was one of her richest provinces, and 
Assir, the Difficult Land, yidded its gold to the treasures of Ophir. 
I have reedved several invitations to visit those andent gold mines of 
Assir, but unfortunately Assir lives up to its reputation as the land of 
difficulties. My host assured me that although I might visit the gold 
mines 1 should be very fortunate if I returned alive, let alone all dreams 
of wealth. European visitors are not welcomed to the Assir interior, 
and in Yemen the traveller finds definite discouragement of peaceful 
penetradon offered in more courteous form. 

So soon as a visitor enters Yemen the Imam sends him an invitation 
to visit His Highness at San’a, and the traveller finds that his route is 
by the beaten track. So long at the Imam pursues this policy it seems 
unlikdy that any decent traveller will know more of Yemen than the 
Imam may choose. His Hi^ness has reedved many offers to make 
geological surveys of hit lands, ffe accepts such offers, sends the 
geologitc to some liole place that is of no importance to him, and then 
with many couTtcous thanks His Highness s'Tfpts the report of a very 
r e s tricte d survey area. 'The report is {ngeon-holed and the keen geo- 
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logist seldom finds diat he has any o]^rtunity ai straying one yard 
further from the main high road. 

Knowing something of His Highness’ methods 1 employed different 
tacdcs when first I visited the Imam Yehia, some ten years ago. 

“ Tell me, what are your ambitions?" he suggested. 

“ Lots of things,” I replied. “ Oil, salt, and so on. I am not above 
undertaking a little gold location, if that would amuse you.” 

“ Ah, yes. Weil, our historians tell us that there are mountains of 
gold in this iand> Do you think you could find them?” he asked, and 
I knew he was playing with me. 

“ Show me where to start. Leave me alone for a week. Of course, 
you will start me on one of your areas of which you know all possibili¬ 
ties. Test my skill. If the gold is there 1 shall probably find it.” I 
laughed. Now I have to some degree that curious power of water 
divining with a fresh-cut twig. Also I have learned that local know¬ 
ledge usually assists such labours. If I am in good form my twig 
trembles as I pass over subterranean streams, but if by chance I should 
pass over a piece of gold my twig instead of dipping gives a throw. 

I do not attempt to explain the matter, but merely recount what is 
well known to most water diviners. 

I felt sure the Imam would not give me much chance to find gold, 
but I thought I might find water, and water is wealth in undeveloped 
lands. I hoped therefore to find water and answer that I had found 
wealth, while that would give me opportunity to develop my poor little 
jest. Local inquiries set me thinking as the answers came in. I took 
some trouble over my divining, made my discoveries, and put my twig 
in my pocket My friend Saleh had his curiosity aroused. 

“What have you discovered?” he demand^. “But I must tell 
the Imam if you have discovered anything of importance.” 

I really do not know what Saleh said, but the Imam sent for 
me. He had given me more of a nm than I anticipated, for he had 
let me wander over an area known as “ The field of gold.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I give you my information for what it is 
worth. Your gold lies over there and probably in that mountain.” 
I suggested according to faint traces of a subterranean vein. 

I have seldom exploded a bombshell that will disturb an Arab, but 
I rang the bell all ri^t that time. “ My word, you have done itl” 
Saleh exrlaimed. “ That is where the Imam has his sccta caves. All 
the wealth of Yemen has been stored Acre for hundreds of years." 

I hurriedly tried to turn the point. “ But watR' is real wealdi to a 
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land. You have a good wattf ttream running ovet dtere.” I wat 
thankful to pc^ in a different direction. In Yemen mj reputation aa 
a mineralogut hat not bem published beyond Court cude^.bat I was 
allowed to devdc^ that water spring somewhat. 

Yemen has been a land of great prosperity, and that prosperity 
reached its height in the far-off days of Bilkis, say looo b.c. Mareb, 
some seventy miles east of San’a, was her capital dty. No Eurt^jean has 
yet reached Mareb, though one party, 1 diink under Glaser, did get 
within sight of the ruined Mareb Dam. They were badly shot up, 
and the survivors were glad to escape with their lives and minus all 
notes of any value. After lengthy, discussions with the Sultan of 
Mareb, when he visited San'a, I had hopes of making the journey. 
The Mareb Sultan first sold me some faked idols, which he had 
bought from a factory two miles from San’a. His assurances were 
so painstaking that I had not the heart to show him where the fake 
was obvious. We had a pleasant litde argument while 1 promised him 
fat cows and sheep sufficient to stock the Ark. Of course that had 
nothing to do with the problem. The real matter was certain to be 
rediscussed at Mareb. “ Is that the lot, Sultan?” 

“ Oh yes. Bring your wives with you,” he added as an afterthought 

“ Wives? You promised to get me out without any wives,” I pro- 
testecL 

“ So I shall. There is a shoruge of womenfolk in my land,” he 
replied, and the negotiations broke down. 

In the days of Bilkis, Yemen was on the high road from the East to 
Palestine, the centre of Western civilization. In those days there mutt 
have been a great deal of traffic between India and Arsdiia via Ophir, 
a pent on the eastern borders of Southern Hadhramaut. Many of the 
presents that the Queen of Sheba tewk to Solomon were obviously of 
Indian rather than Arabian origin. 

Again, from the various archaeological specimens that have pass^ 
through my hands during seventeen years’ close acquaintance with 
Southern Arabia, I am convinced that Southern Arabia, and therefore 
Yemen, was in close touch with Western India. That is no extravagant 
suggestion, since you can sail in a dhow from Ophir, or its modem 
r^resentadve Makall.-i, and teach Bombay in seven days or about the 
same tune as a steam passage takes from Aden. Yhere is not a shadow 
of doiffit diat in tobo b.c. Yemen was a prosperous country. We must 
{CtOimbex that in andmt days gold cGd not r^resent t^ wealth of 
aland. 
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Coins did not come into existence until the second century b.c., 
and although Azal (modern name San’a) held one of the earliest mints, 
we have direct evidence that coinage did not gain wide drcdation till 
a far later date. In its early history Yemen was somewhat flooded 
with gold, but I am convinced that most of its gold was imported metal. 
Through wide areas a few gold deposits were discovered. They had 
their surface outcrops cleaned off by the simple mining methods of 
the ancients. Lime was hammered into a crack of the ore and was 
then wetted. The ore was gradually split by that method. Also a 
certain amount of work was done by charcoal fire driving. But prob¬ 
ably the main outcrop were iq Assir. Assir 1 have identified as 
Havilah, “ and the gold of that land is good." But, in my opinion, 
the gold of Assir and Yemen are hardly worth present-day commercial 
consideration. Modern gold winning requires ample supplies of water, 
and most of the water supplies of Yemen and Assir are now subter¬ 
ranean. 

In either land the terrain is deceptive to a European. You pass over 
dry desert where only cactus seems to flourish, yet there is plenty of 
water at nine or ten feet depth. 

For the present we must cancel gold in our dreams of the Middle 
Eastern El Dorado, unless we are attracted by fascinating stories of 
buried gold. The Arabs tell me of the palaces which Solomon built 
for Bilkis. Some say he built nine and others thirteen palaces 
for her. 

There is a certain amount of truth in the old tale, for the main 
mosque of Sanaa is built on the foundations of one of those palaces. 

When he gave her “everything that she desired,” her main re¬ 
quests were for skilled labour, including ardtitects. Arab histories are 
positive that Sabbxan Kings and Bilkis, the only Sabbzan Queen, built 
their places on three metal foundations. First was a foundation of 
gold, next one of silver, and atop was a foundation of copier. When 
we allow for exaggeration we find truth underlying sudi histories. 
In all probability every place—that is, every large house—did hold a 
precious metal depsit buried under die floor of the central room. I 
believe Imam Yehia has from nine to fifteen definite locations of ancient 
Sabbasan palaces. 

Unfortunately my uncanny skill in finding gold at the first effort has 
robbed me of any hop of archaeological exploration in Yemen. I may 
assure him that 1 do not want his mythical gold bridks. He does not 
accept such assurances—and can you Uame Urn? What would you 
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do if to a iaod of inartitdc batbariaiu you fotmd a atatuette or a bdcM 
of the days of Sokanoo? 

On the Yemen main caravan routes there are dozens of ijNikattons 
of archaeological interest. One supposes that most archzologisti would 
try to play fair if they were given the chance to dig. That wretched 
myth of buried gold shuts down archaeology, though many an Arab 
gentleman would be prepared to take genuine archaeological interest 
in the relics of his land. 

Yonen was evidently a land of great prosperity up to die days of 
Mahomed the Prophet. From then onward forces of circumstance have 
combined to force Yemen to its steady downMl. Keep in mind the 
fact that in ancient days agricultural wealth was the main prosperity 
of a country . . . while in these days we are overstocked with agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

During several years’ residence in Yemen I was puzzled by the riddle 
as to why Yemen agriculture has declined. Of course the rainfall has 
reduced through the centuries. Various learned reasons have been 
suggested for this reduction of rainfall; the most obvious reason seems 
to have escaped notice. The Yemeni, together with the Turks—Jiis 
guests for four hundred years—would cut down trees but they would 
never plant one. Under a semi-tropical sun desert has increased. 
Desert heat throws up rain clouds that would lower and break on a 
surface cooled by trees. For centuries the condition of Yemen has 
deteriorated through lack of afforestation. Wyman Bury pointed out 
that fact, and I only echo his experience. 

While I was doing a little voluntary work on water repairs I found 
that around San’a (and probably in most of the Yemen highlands) 
subterranean water is lessening in force or is sinking, with the result 
that pools have lowered about twenty-four inches in three hundred 
years. 

That is a rapid decline, somewhat serious to agriculture. 

But die real Mow to Yemen is lack of efficient labour. European 
estifflates suggest that the Yemen population is some one to two millions. 
If you multiplied that estimate by three you would probably be nearer 
the mark. There is no lack of man-power or woman-power for die 
fields. Yemen goes in for intensive culdvation and the women are 
good gardeners, working just as hard as the men. 

I have often heard nonsense about the wietrbed state td Arab 
women. The healthy Yemen woman it happy enough, diating widi 
her man both labour and privileges. The unhealthy womaii is in 
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[Mtiable state. She has no suiBdent opportunity £or tnedira] aid. owing 
to that abominable purdah system, the legacy of the Tuiits. 

Not only to Yemen but to all Southern Arabia I would make the 
same censure. If Christianity still means anything to our peoples, then 
let us give some proper attention to the Prophet of Healing. He 
healed women as well as men. We have hdd Aden nigh a hundred 
years. Let there be at Sheikh Othman a hospital for women as large 
and efficient as the Keith Falconer hospital. Its influence wilt spread 
through Yemen and through the whole of Southern Arabia. Very few 
Arab women of the interior dare consult a male doctor. Search 
out the facts for yourselves; to roc the truths aem pretty grim. They 
are, in fact, among the worst of my nightmares, for through seventeen 
years I have been able to do nothing for the women beyond save a life 
or two. 

In Yemen it is common enough for a woman to be giving nourish¬ 
ment to her baby and working hard in the fields at the time. 

There is plenty of labour in Yemen. In fact, Yemen exports labour 
to the Sudan. Outside his own land the Yemeni is a good workman. 
In his own lands he is hopeless. Khat is his ruin. Since his religion' 
forbids the juice of the grape, he chews KJxat Edulis. A Yemeni will 
cheerfully pay a day’s wages for a bunch of l(hat leaves. He chews his 
khat for hours and while he chews he does no work. Discussing the 
\hat problem with a Minister of Yemen, I politely minimized the 
handicap. “Nonsense, Craufurd,” he replied. “You spend a few 
minutes over your drink and get back to work. We chew \ha$ the 
whole day long. If a European drinks to excess he does it after 
working hours. We eat \hat to excess all day and every day.” He 
chose a succulent bundle of leaves and crammed them into his mouth. 

Khat is a very mild stimulant; its effects on body and mind are ftu 
more mild than those of our strong drinks. But the J{hat habit is so 
absorbing. Khat has ruined Yemen labour other than that of the 
lews, who are not landowners. Khat, in fact, has ruined Yemen agri¬ 
culture and also Yemen. 

He coffee of Yemen, commercially termed “ Mocha coffee," is suU 
the best produce in the world. It is used in Europe mainly for flavour¬ 
ing and blending vrith other coffees that are fften sold as Mocha coffee. 
Yemen could supply in large quantities, but those quantides are not 
forthcoming at present owing to the lasritude and disorganizatioa that 
l(hat has given to the labour of the land. 

Hiou^ our geological knowledge of Yemen and Atrir is smaB, 
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tbcK are good reatoiu lor aueiting that each land hold* good (>t%miae 
lor geological research. Yemen does hold one valuaUe mine diat is 
part worked and is undoubtedly a paying proportion, for .European 
managemeiu. The unfortunate matter is that neither Yemeni nor 
European can trust each other. There aic faults on both sides, and 
die matter can be gradually adjusted so soon as the truth leaks tmt 
I should never trust an Arab with credit, unless I held a grip on him 
equal to the credit 1 advanced. I should never trust a European in 
Arabia as far as his political promises. I have had some, and twenty 
years’ work have been brought to futility. Each of the European 
nations, including the Britidi, have proved untrustworthy to the Arabs. 

Let me quote one case, for I could quote others. . . . 

In 1917 we were war shaken. Among many acdvides we made a 
treaty with the Idrissi of Assir. It was a secret treaty and the Idrissi 
preserved that secrecy so long as he lived. He had been clever in his 
political negotiations, and when we looked into the treaty at a later date 
it appeared to our disadvantage and entirely to Idrissi advantage. Still, 
there it was, a small matter, and when a Briton has signed the written 
word he is strong enough to stand by it. We fought a great war on 
“ a scrap of paper we tore up the scrap of paper that we gave to the 
Seyid Idrissi of Assir—the ruler of a small country that is practically 
off the map! 

In Arabia the truth leaked out and was discussed in every coffee 
shop that 1 visited from 1920 to 1933. Personally, I bought an Arab 
copy and had it carefully checked with the official Assir copy and in 
my presence. That was a little matter of using backshish in a manner 
that every man knows so soon as he leariu Middle Eastern customs. 

I should not care to say what I read, but I am still ashamed of my 
nationality when 1 face an Assiri. 

We made a political error, to put it politely. We are paying, and 
shall pay, for that error till we ri^t it. 

At the moment we were losing some of the advantages we held in 
India. The Fates were playing fair; we were offered practical methods 
for devebping the “ £1 Dorado of the Middle East.” 

Assir offered to place its commercial development in the hands of 
the British and Hefinitdy so as a monopoly. 

Now look at the map and you will see vthat that oSa opened to 
us. AraHa is a land larger dum India. Its southern portions, sudt 
as Yemen and Assir, are rich agriculturally betide hdding other un¬ 
developed resources. 
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Its oorthern portions, and mainly the Hqaz, hold pilgrim lands, 
and, with them, pilgrim markets that are active for some nine to ten 
months of the year. Between them the two natural “halves’* of 
Arabia offer Demand and Supply h>r the produce of that great penin¬ 
sula. Their Tihama, or seacoast plains, offer natural ferry ground for 
pracdcaily all the motor transport that commerce should need, and with 
hardly a single bridge for a hundred miles at a stretch I Their seaports 
offer deep water approach, under a little development that would be 
proportionately inexpensive. Though the coasts are coral-fringed, the 
coral reefs offer wonderful advantages to deep water craft, when once 
those advantages are realized, • 

So soon as we play fair we are offered an undeveloped India. 
There may not be the resources of India, but there are better resources 
for immediate development—namely, a market to hand near its supply 
depots. My time is past; for myself, I care nothing about the markets. 
Let us look to the future. That same political opening will come again, 
and probably within ten years. 

Let us play fair and reap the consequent advantages. 

“ An Englishman’s word is his bond.’’ Is it in Assir? 

Yemen Affairs 

In the Italian review Otitnte Modemo for August is reprinted from 
the Damascus newspaper, the Alif-Bd, some information given by the 
Syrian Tahsin Pishi el Faqir regarding the Yemen, in which country 
he has completed the task, entrusted to him by the Imam, of reorganiz¬ 
ing the army. This is reproduced here with ail reserves. The army 
which the Imam is in a position to place in the held at short notice is 
stated to number 300,000 combatants, out of a population of five 
millions. The regulars, kept under arms for the maintenance of order, 
are armed with artillery, machine-guns, and aeroplanes. Tahsin 
Pisbi's tnisrion commenced two years ago, at the invitation of the late 
Prince Saif el Islam Mohamed. He substituted AraUc for Turkish, 
then still used for instruction in the army; he started two classes, each 
of seventy officers; and he is able to say that his underraking was suc¬ 
cessful to the extent of 50 per cent His pension from the Syrian 
Government being sufficient for his needs, he refuted any salary whde 
in the Yemen, and his task was facilitated diereby. In the recwtt 
expedition, led by the heir apparent, agsunst die rdrel tribes, the Immi 
employed 50,000 men, out of whom 3,000 were t^ulars. He subdued 
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and onnrxrd the Dhawi Mohamed and the Dhaw( Hiitaein tribea, and 
the Nagran tribe was about to submit. The Imam has sixteen sons, 
five of whom are at the head oi the Ministries, while the remainder hold 
other offices in different parts of the country. The postal service works 
well, utilizing motors and, for the mounmn tracts, horses and mules, 
and camels for the Tih^mah. The Jews of die Yemen, of whmn there 
are 15,000, pay an annual tax of five reals, mthout difference between 
rich and poor. 

Elsewhere the review mentions that Ibn Sa'iid, having quieted the 
rebellion in the Tthimah of Aslr, and made a new province of the latter 
territory, is seeking to come to an understanding with the Imam, who, 
now feeling secure in that direction, is renewing his territorial claims 
against the British. 



A FAR-REACHING TURKISH PLAN 


B» SIR TELFORD WAUGH, K.C.M.G. 


T he new Angora Government has a wide outlook in two 
direcdons; its plan reaches backwards and forwards. It aims 
at reconstructing Turkey’s past history and shaping her future. 
The ordin^ EngUshman thiitks of the Turks as uncivilized nomads, 
who suddenly appeared from somewhere in Asia and took G^nstand- 
nople in 1453, and who now form the populadon of an insignificant re¬ 
public in Asia Minor. Two books have recendy been published in 
Turkey which take quite a different view. One is a history, the other 
a book on language. Both are written in the new Turkish in Latin 
characters. 

In August, 1931, the Turkish Ministry of Public Instrucdon pub¬ 
lished an Universal History in four volumes, compiled by a Commission 
over which Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha presided. This is now the 
only history book allowed in schools in Turkey. The preface declares 
that historians have hitherto represented the Turks merely as ruthless 
champions of Islam in its struggle against Christianity, and have passed 
over in silence the thousands of years of Turkish civilizadon before 
Islam was born. The new history relies on the recent archaeological 
discoveries in Anatolia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Central Asia, Northern 
India, Northern China, and Southern Siberia to bring this civilizadon to 
light. It states that the Turks came to Anatolia at least 7,000 years ago, 
and that they were the people who created the civilization known as 
Hitdte, to which the rock sculptures at Boghazkeui bear witness, and of 
which traces have been found by Professor Ramsay and others in 
different parts of Anatolia. 

Hie objett of this official history is to give the riang generation in 
Turkey a good opinion of itself, just as the Hitler State wishes to impress 
the ^th of Germany with the sense of its own importance in die 
world; whereas all that the Bridsh schoolboy is taught of his roiiote 
ancestors is that diey painted themselves widi woad. The claim to 
Hitdte civilization may be thought far-foched; but the Turkish race 
{dayed a more imporont part in the early Middle Ages than it pedu^ 
generally recognized. 
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The Tuilc* woe a Turaniaa nee hoiu Ceotnl Atia. There ia a 
legeod, by Gibbon, (hat they and the Mongols had a cotnraon 

lO'ettor Bog Kurt (die Grey Wolf). Both Taiica and Mongols were 
fierce fighters, and their hordes (“ Ordu ’* is still die Turkidi word fn- 
army) swept from the wilds of Asia over the dviliaed world. Two 
branches of the race, the Huns and the Bulgars, were converted to 
Christianity; die Mongols in India and the Turks, Sel|ukt and Otmanlis 
in Asia Minor fdlow^ the rdi^n of Islam. But tefore Mohammed 
founded that uccj powerful Turkidi dynasties had ruled in Ada. 

About 550 AJi. a Turkish Empire, called by the Chinese “ Tukyu,” 
extended from Korea to die Ca^ian.. It left monuments in Monpilia, 
the most important being the Orkhon inscriptions, written in the oldest 
Turkish alphabet. This alphabet contained dikty-eight letters and was 
written from right to left and vertically downwards. Part of the 
Orkhon inscription is now in the national Finnish Museum at Helsing¬ 
fors. Hie Tukyu Empire had relations not only with the Chinese but 
with Persia and Byzance. Chosroes, King of Persia, had married a 
daughter of the Great Khan of the Turks, but rejected overtures made 
to him for an alliance. The Khan, netded by the slight, offered to the 
Roman Empire the friendship which Chosroes had scorned. A Turkish 
Embassy was sent to Constantinople in the year 568, and was graciously 
received by the Emperor Justin and a treaty of alliance was made. Tat 
years later an envoy named Valentinos, sent from Constantinople to 
announce the accession of a Roman Emperor and to renew the treaty, 
was met with the following haughty reproach: 

" You and those who send you wish to deceive us. I will not hide 
my feelings towards you, for we Turks are not accustomed to tell lies. 
We diall avenge ourselves on your Sovereign. He, while always speak¬ 
ing of peace and friendship, did not shrink from making an alliance 
with the Avarhunits, who are our subjects and have rdsdled against us. 
But you must know well that if I send my squadrons of horsemen 
against you, the sound of their whips alone wiU suffice to rout you. If 
you try to resist, you will be crushed and destroyed like anu under die 
feet of my horsemen. You vainly try to make me bdieve that (here is 
noway to carry war iotnyour country but over the Caucasus, to I am 
wdl acquaint^ mth^^ Dm^ier and die Danube routes and the mad 
whkh my subjects tdai Aviihunits took to Rome, l am also wdl in- 
ha oied as to your strength. From east to west all countries Ittve tdv 
mitttd to die Turics; no nadon can stand against dw unconquerable 
Turkish amtSes.’* 
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We are told that all commerce between the Byzantine Em{m and 
Persia, China, and even India was at this time in the hands of the Turks, 
who were, also advanced in industries and in the working of metals. 
Among other Turkish dynasties were the Uigurs, who also had an 
alphabet of their own. 

The second volume of this Universal History devotes considerable 
space to the records of these different dynasties. The third volume com¬ 
presses into 153 pages the whole history of the Osmanli Sultans from 
1399 A.D. to 1923; while in the fourth 335 pages are given to the story of 
the rise of the Turkish Republic. 

So much for the past. The plan for the future is put forward in a 
remarkable book published at the end of 1930. It is not likely to be 
translated into English, nor would it perhaps find many English readers 
if it were. But it offers material for thought to those interested in the 
study of language and in the development of nationality. Its title is 
Tur\ Din I fin, which means “For the Turkish Language." The 
author is Sadri Maksudi, a Turk of the province of Kazan in Russia, 
now professor of the History of Law at the School of Law in Angora. 
The plan is nothing less than to bring together by the use of a common 
language the remnants of Turkish populations scattered over Asia. 

The suggestion of an enlarged Turkey, which should serve as a 
barrier to crazy Bolshevik propaganda, was made to Mr. Lloyd George 
by the Angora delegate BeWr Sami Bey in 1921 (see Turkey; Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow, page 197), but it met with no encouragement 
then. 

The author estimates roughly die whole Turkish race in the world 
at jui millions. Of these, laj belong to Turkey, 38 to Russia, 5 to 
Persia, 3} to China, tj to Afghanistan, and i to the Balkan countries. 
He tries to show how from the Ottoman Turkish language, adulterated 
as it is with Persian and Arabic, a purified tongue may be evolved which 
would be understood by, and would serve to unite, these scattered 
fragments. 

The Turkish race—by which he means the groups using the Turkish 
mngue—is to-day, next to die Jews, the most widely dispersed race in 
the world. From Mongolia to the Danube, from Siberia «> Tibet and to 
southwn Persia, and fiom the Vtdga to Syria dwell people of dtat race, 
SOCK fifty millions of diem, mosdy one in tongue, rdi^on, and tradi¬ 
tion. Any important W(^ publidted. in Stamhul it read by edursted 
persons in K?vm, Baku, Tashkent, and Kad<gar; and trace t 
there are great differences in the spdeen dialects. Our aithnr hqrs stccts 
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on the neH of one 'omraon Lu^uage, spoken and written, for all l^ndb; 
and die htsis for diu should ^ du most developed and leBord of all 
the dialects, the Western Turkidi of Stsinhul, purified fcangn 
words. 

On the first page of his book are the following words in Mustafa 
Ketn-tl Pasha’s own handwriting: 

“ The tie between national sentiment and language is very strong. 
A rich national language has great influence on the development of 
national feeling. The Turkish tongue is one of the richest of all; it 
only needs to be wisely used. The Turkish nation, which has known 
how to sublish its government and its high independence, must free its 
tongue from the yoke of foreign words.” 

The book opens with a scholarly review of the development of some 
of the most civilized languages—Latin, Arabic, German, French—and 
then cites the examples of the Czechs and Finns, two nations which, 
after centuries of oppression under foreign rule, built up their national 
languages and regained independence as a result of the World War. 

The example of the Finns is particularly striking. Up to the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century Finland was a province of Sweden and 
the inhabitants were simple villagers. The only books in the Finnish 
language were the Bible and certain religious works which had been 
translated. The Swedes opposed harshly all attempts to develop Finnish 
sentiment and culture. In 1809 the country was annexed by Russia and 
the Russians, anxious to eflace Swedish influence, showed themselves at 
first more tolerant of Finnish education, though Swedish continued to 
be the language used in the schook and in the iawcourts. Gradually 
there came a movement for the use of Finnish in schools and courts, and 
in 1838 a course of Finnish language and popular literature was (^lened 
in the University of Helsingfors. Then one Elias Lonnrot began to 
make a serious smdy of the language spoken in the country districts of 
Finland. He went to live among the villagers and took note of all the 
sayings and stories he heard from them, and presendy he stumbled i^n 
an up<7pected treasure. He discovered that the fragments of fairy tales 
and folklore which he came aaoss m various parts in various forms 
pieced together and made up a whole. Lbnnrot saw take shape before 
him a complete national ejne teHing of historic deeds in a long distant 
past. He understood that ^ Finns had been bng ago a great renowned 
natkm. He put togedier these fragments, words and phrases repeated 
and ooly half uod<‘rstood by the pei^le of die oountryside, and in 
he publitbed die national epk “ Kakvala.” 
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Max Muller had a vcay high opLoion of thia wqrk at ia ap way 
ififerior to the Iliad; he said it should rank with the IHad) the Maha- 
barata, the Shahnameh, and the Niebelungenlied. It had an uotn-. i>se 
influence among the Finns. Every Finn who read it felt that he bdonged 
to a nation which had been in the old days great, renowned, and inde¬ 
pendent The rapid growth of national feeling alarmed the Russians, 
and in 1850 they forbad the publication in Finnish of any but tdigious 
books. But a few years later they were obliged to cancel this prohibi¬ 
tion, and in 1873 a Finnish theatre was founded for the production of 
Finnish plays. The Finnish writers are first and last nationalists; they 
use the language of the people and<ake their subjects from the life of the 
people. The tongue is built up from Finnish roots. More than other 
people they avoid foreign words. They have invented their own words 
for even such things as telephones. In 1919 a Commission was formed 
to invent military technical terms exclusively from Finnish roots. One 
of its members wrote to our author: “ We find no difficulty in this task. 
Our tongue is ridb in roots and suffixes, but not so rich as the Turkish. 
It would be easier to create scientific terms in Turkish, for that language 
has a very rich vocabulary, and the formation of new words by means 
of suflixes it part of the genius of the language.” 

Now if national sentiment can be fostered so successfully in a small 
country like Finland, why should not a similar result be attained by the 
unification of Turkish dialects? 

Turkish, like Finnish, belongs to the group of Turanian languages 
called Ural-Altai. Our author enumerates some fifteen dialects of 
Turkish and shows by examples of popular songs in several of them how 
closely related they are. The diilciences are less than between French 
and Italian or Spanish and between Russian and Serbian, Czech or 
Polid). The pilgrims of different Turkish groups who passed through 
Stambul had no need of interpreters there. A travdler knowing only 
the Turkish of Stambul could pass from the Bulgarian frontier to dw 
Eastern border of Chinese Turldstan widwut difficulty in maWng him¬ 
self understood. The author himself travelled in Turkistan and tiK 
Kirghiz steppes among Oezbeks, Turcomans, Karakalpaks, and Kirghiz 
and made speeches in the tfiaiect of Kazan, which were n^thly under¬ 
stood, not cuily by educated people, but by alL He mentions a talk he 
had at Ashkabad with a az-^ar-<dd Tutoori'o boy named Aydo^tdu, 
who understood all his questions and gave rqtliet. 

Sadri Maknidi holds tiiat of all Turkish rfislects that qnken in 
Western Turkey is the most devde^wd, the rkhest and the most JOnsicaL 
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llMMe who have heaid it apokea Turid^ ladies idU agree wiih him* 
He qtiotes Max Mailer; *' The grammar of the Turludi language it to 
regular, to perfect diat it might be thou^t to have faces ftamed hf a 
body o{ professors.” 

Then what need is there for any change? The answer ^ven it this. 
After the Turks came into touch with the Moslem world they made a 
great mistake. They changed and spoiled dieir own language by intro¬ 
ducing Persian and Arabic words and phraseology. Their poets were 
steeped in Persian, their religious dignitaries in Arabic literature. The 
tendency to discard Turkish words and to use Persian and Arabic became 
especially marked between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
poets who wrote for the court thought it a sign of learning and reftne- 
ment to copy the great Persian poets, and Turkish diction came to be 
considered vulgar. Legal and scientific terms were taken wholesale 
from Arabic. In the old Turkish civil code, “ Mqelleh,” almost the 
only Turkish words used are auxiliary verbs and conjunctions. 

This invasion of foreign words was in no way due to the domination 
of foreign conquerors, such as led to the use of Arabic in Iran and of 
Norman French in England. The author describes how French words 
made their way into the language of the English people after the Norman 
conquest and by the thirteenth century had been digested and an^icized. 
The Arabic and Persian words have not been digested in Turkish; they 
may be compared with the French jargon, which became the fashion in 
the small German courts in what was known as the “alamodische 
Zeit.” The great German writers of the eighteenth century set them¬ 
selves to purify the language, and the manner in which they achieved 
dtis end and invented purely native technical terms for every branch of 
science may well serve as a guide for Turkey to-day. She also should 
concentrate on ridding herself of foreign words. 

Sadri Maksttdi lays down four rules for the systematic formation of a 
national dvilived language: 

I. To fix tile qiel^g in accordance with the spirit of the language, 
so as to reproduce all its sounds and music and peculiarities. For this 
either a new alphabet must be created or an existing alphabet must be 
•idsptfd. 

a. To coUea all the words and roots of words in the national tongue 
arrange them and decide how they are m be wtitmo. This me*nt a 
dictionary. 

3- To fix rules of grammar, syntax, and prosody. • 

.4, To foroi scmitific and other terbnical t-ams fiotn natiiw roots. 
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The adc^on of dte Latio alphabet with the modificatiotu itqidred 
to reproduce Turkish sounds has setded die question of spelling. For 
instance, the Eng^sh " j ” sound is represent^ by the letter “ c,” and 
the sound of “ ch ” in church by “ c ” widi a cedilla. 

To write a Turkish dictionary demands a knowledge of all important 
dialects, old and new. The true <»riginal meaning of a word must be 
determined after considering its various uses in the various dialects. A 
knowledge of the languages of naghbouring foreign nations which may 
have had an influence on Turkish is necessary to distinguish foreign 
words which have crept in. Folklore and the spken language of Ae 
people must be studied. Further requirements are scientific kimwiedge 
of phonetics and of Ac morphology of language, and, above all, a 
general wide education and a Aorough mastery of art and science. For 
it must not be forgotten that naming things is a matter for experts. To 
give names in Ae vegetable world demands a Aorough knowledge of 
botany, and only a zoologist can choose names for animals. The making 
of a Actionary is Aerefore work not for a single inAvidual, however 
gifted, but for a body of specialists. SaAi Maksudi would send a 
number of carefully selected enAusiasts to rummage Anatolia for words, 
purely Turkish words. Each delegate should have a district assigned to 
him, and Aould collect the words used by Ae people in Aat Astrict 
whiA are not in general use elsewhere in Turkey. Anatolia would be 
divided into twelve or more Astricts. The work might be done in a 
year or so. The words collected would Aen be sifted and classified and 
added to Ae vocabulary for Ae preparation of a Actionary. In adAtion, 
recourse Aould be had to old inscriptions and literature for words for 
whiA no suitable eqmvalent is found. “ Every forgotten Turkish word 
is a possession whiA Ae Turks have lost” A tentative list is given of 
worA from Ae Orkhon inscription and from pre-Islamic literature, 
whiA might be incorporated in Ae A Aonary. Modern dialects outside 
Turkey AoAd also be drawn upon, especially for botanical, zoological, 
and geographical names. 

Turkish grammar fully deserves Max Muller’s praise. It has no 
room for Ae tiresome rules and excqmons of Latin: 

“ Many nouns in ir we find 
To Ae masculine asrigned.” 

Nor has Ae student to cope wiA the irregularities of declensum or ooB' 
jugation. AU is simple and uniform. 71 w weak point is the syntax. 
There are no (dative pronouns. They are replaerd by a pernh v use of 
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pautidples. "The Bum who «k>e» •ojneihing” « tnutslated "SoHie- 
thing doing man " Hk thing which Ae man did ” i* tiandated " Of 
Ae man hit having done thing." This participle constnic^n is used 
n> frame inunentely long, complicated sentences of dependent clautn 
tied up togeAer and governed by Ae principal verb whiA comes at 
theei^. 

On Ae oAer hand, a very simple formation of woids is provided by 
Ae agglutinative system of Ac language. Regular suAxes are used to 
form verbs and adjectives from nouns, and to make a veA transitive, 
causal, reflexive, passive, potential or negative. 

One of Ae author’s suggestions fos the formation of a purely TurkiA 
set of words may be given as an example. 

To replace Ae Arabic word “ medeniyet ’’ (civUization) he proposes 
to take the old Turkish word “ kent,” which meant “ city,” and is 
found in Ae names of towns in Central Asia, Tashkent, Yarkand, 
Samarcand; to Ais word he adds Ae adjectival sufSx “ li “ kenA ” 
would mean “civilized," “kentlilik” would mean “civAzation,” 
“ kenAleshmek ” “ to become civilized,” “ kcndileAdirmck,” “ to 
civilize,” and so on. One more example: 

Take a word used in European philosophy “rationalist.” What 
does Ais word mean? It means someone who believes m solving 
problems by reason (rado). What is rado? Is Aerc a Turkish word 
for it? Let us seek. Yes, in old Turkish Ac word “ us " exacdy ex¬ 
pressed this meaning. Then we must take Ais word from old Turkish. 
“ Us ” will be “ reason “ uscu ” will be “ radonalist “ usculuk ” 
will be " radonalism.” 

By this process once suitable Turkish roots were found Ae formadon 

abstraa and scientific terms would present no difficulty. But he 
admits that to mvent Aese is a bng business. This task should only be 
attempted after Ae piAlicadon of Ae dictionary, and should be entrusted 
m separate sub^ommissions for eaA branch of science under Ae Arec- 
don of a central body. 

What posdble reason was Aere, he asks, for Ae recent adopdon of 
Ae Arabic word “ tayyateh ” (meaning “ kite ”) to denote an aeroplane, 
vAen it was qmte easy to make a good Turkish word from Ae veA 
“u9mak,”"tofly"? 

“Ufar” would be “aeroplane”; “ugarcu,” “aviator”; “ufarcu- 
luk,” “ aviation.” The Araldc word is an msuit to TuddA nadondism. 

The language inherited from Ae Osmanti period will not do for Ae 
naritmal democratic Turkey of to-day. The Ottonum Rnqtire, com- 
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pOMd of various dements bound together only by political sul^ection to 
the Sultan, could put up with such a jargon, for it was itsdf a mixture 
of races and religions: Turks, Albanians, Circassians, Kurds, AralM, 
Bulgars, Greeks, Jews, Armenians. The word “ Turk " was an insuk 
and never used. The greatest of all the Grand Vizirs were AJbanians; 
of forty-nine Grand Vizirs between 1453 and 1623 only five were Turks. 

All this is changed. In the Republic 93 per cent, of the population 
are said to be Turks. The new word “ Turkluk ” has a great vogue, 
and a new pride is bang fostered in the name of Turk. 

Sadri Maksudi’s appeal has already found response from the Angora 
Goveriunent. Since his book appeared at the end of 1930 a Language 
Commission called Dil Kurultay has been formed and held its first sit¬ 
ting in the Palace of Dolma Baghcheh at Constantinople towards the 
end of 1932. 

A very daring step has been taken in substituting a purely Turkish 
call to prayer for the time-honoured Arabic “ Allahu Akbar.” The 
very name Allah, used throughout Islam from the time of Mohammed, 
is replaced by the old Turkish word “ Tanri and the whole formula 
is now chanted by the muezzins from the minarets in Turkish. This 
innovation might be expected to produce on the orthodox Moslem much 
the same effect as one of Oliver Cromwell’s prayers would on an Anglo- 
Catholic. Small wonder that it stirred even the submissive Turks to 
protest at Brusa. But the reactionaries were sternly repressed. 

The idea underlying the Ghazi’s policy is to free the new Turkey 
from all tratmnels of Orientalism and to sa her on the road to Western 
civilization. A national tongue, which would be at die same time an 
instrument for literature and understanded of the people outside as well 
as inside Turkey, would immensely strengthen her influence and pres¬ 
tige. Sadri Maksudi hints that a counterpolicy, diat of keqiing die 
different Turkish groups in Russia apart by encouraging linguistic 
divergence, has been adopted by the Bolsheviks. 



DAR.UL-ULUM.MSIAMIA, SARHAD 

I N two recoat lectures deliveied before die Society reference has been 
made to the Peshawar Islamia College* (Dar-ul-Ulum-i-lslamia, 
Sarhad), and perhaps a brief account of the history of this interesting 
institution will not be out of place m the Society’s journal. For there is 
no other college in India with such a romantic setting, situated as it is 
but six miles from the Afridi foothills, close to the entrance to the 
historic Khyber Pass. It stands on the British Indian border as an 
outpost of civilization and culture. The brown clock tower, the white 
domes and minarets of the college mosque, standing back from the 
Peshawar-Khyber.road in their almost sylvan setting, are familiar land¬ 
marks to many military olScers and frontier officials. The surrounding 
country is parched and arid, but within the college grounds a great 
change has been effected. Well-planned irrigation has brought about a 
metamorphosis in an erstwhile desert. To-day there is a veritable oasis— 
250 acres of green lawns and playing-fields, orchards and gardens, trees 
and flowers. Here is a transformation indeed, symbolic of the change 
which is inevitably creeping over a wild and turbulent people I 

There is strong archzological evidence that the site of the college 
was once a centre of Buddhist learning and culture. It is concluded 
that a Buddhist monastery flourished here about 200 a.d. in the days of 
the Kushana dynasty. It is possible that Buddhist monks studied here 
during the rdgn of the great King Kanishka—himself a Buddhist con¬ 
vert—who ruled over vast domainr frbm his ancient capital of Purush- 
pura, the modem Peshawar, and whose name was later to become 
famous in Buddhist legends of far-away China and Tibet. Two exca¬ 
vated mounds are still to be teen in the college grounds. When opened 
some years ago they revealed evidence of andent stupas and temple 
mint. Stone carvings and odter Buddhist, antiquities were removed 
and to-day repose in ardueological museums. One or two rdict ate 
kq>t in ti» Principal’s bungalow. 

Such is the romance of die Islam<a College. The staff, however, 

• “ The Nwtb-West Frontier Province under the New ro»ititiition," by J. 
Comnan, VoL XVIL, p. 34a; and "PnMems of Law and Order under a 
Re^nnsibie Cove.nmeot in the North-West Pnmoer Province," by Sir Wiffiim 
Barton, Vol. XIX, January, 1932. 
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have perforce to put up with much that is uncomfortable. At night 
they are cut o£f from d>e amenities and attractions of a garrisoned town. 
As the sui) dips “ behind the Afghan hills afar,” the iron gates in 
Peshawar’s barbed-wire perimeter are shut by British sentries, and 
thereafter no one is allowed in or out. The road leading from the 
cantonment to the college becomes the haunt of prowling jackals, and 
maybe through the college environs occasional Afridi raiders, under 
shelter of night, are making homeward after the foray. Though there 
have been raids all round the college, no raid has ever been made on 
the Islamia College itself. It survived the Afghan War of 1919 and the 
Afridi operations of 1930. One hot afternoon in June, 1930, less than 
three miles from the college, British and Indian troops were in action 
against Afridi tribesmen, but after the engagement not one of the latter 
entered the college compound. Thirty armed chow^idars provide the 
only defence. Apart from this the college is protected by an invisible 
wall, a wall of sentiment. The Khyber Afriis hold it sacrosana and 
would regard an attack on a Mussulman college as sacrilege. 

The college was opened in 1913, and in opening die Rooskeppel 
Hall—the main college hall—Sir Harcourt Buder, then Education 
Member of the Government of India, uttered memorable words. He 
visualized a great and glorious future for the infant college and foresaw 
it as a strong and healthy growth, developing in the fullness of time 
into a university and reviving the glory that was once Cordova’s. 

Its foundation was due to the recognition of the educational needs 
of the Mahommedans of the North-West Frontier Province by the 
leading Mahommedan gendemen in the province, who were successful 
in awakening great enthusiasm for modern education. Prominent in 
this movement were Sir George Rposkeppel, at that time Chief Com- 
mistioner of die Province, and Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 
then Political Agent in the Khyber. Their names will long be remem¬ 
bered. In fact, the develo{anent of the college owes its succ<^i in no 
small measure to these two vigorous persc^iaUties. The first ptindpal 
was Mr. Llywelyn Tipping, M. A., of the Indian Educational Service. A 
sum of Rs.15 lakhs was subscribed at the outset, and with the help of 
liberal grants from Government the collie, with an attnihH collegiate 
school and Oriental and science faculties, was started. The Orienial 
department administers a library rich in rare and valuable literary gems. 
Ihe collie is not confined to Mahommedan studenta(as its name would 
iu^ly), but opens its portals wide to Hindu and Sikh students, vdto 
occupy one of the spacious coU^ hostels. 
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The ooU^ \^ich is entirely lesidentni, and as mch has its own 
shops and W'v, workshops, post and tdegraph office, eiect*ic powo' 
plant and water supfdy, and even its own radway station on the 
Peshawar-Khyber section of the North-Western Railway, is affiUated to 
the Punjab University, and prepares candidates for the arts and Kience 
degrees of this university, inclu^g honours courses and post-graduate 
work. 

In practice, full administrative, executive, and financial authority 
over the institution is vested in the Council of Management, a small 
committee consisting of about eight prominent Mahommedan gentle¬ 
men in the province, together with foe heads of various Government 
departments. The prendent is H.H. the Mehtar of Chitral, and the 
indefatigable honorary secretary since the inception of the college has 
been Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum. The Governor of the 
Province is ex-officio patron of the institution and has the right of vetOi 
From time to time he may suggest for the consideration of the con¬ 
trolling body any measure which he may consider advantageous to the 
institution. 

To-day the number of students in the college is in the vicinity of 350. 
They hail not only from the administered territory, but also from the 
transborder tracts—from the Malakand, Kh)6er, Kurram agencies. 
These young Pathans and their co-religionists from over the border— 
Mohmands, Airidis, Turis, Mahsuds, and Wazirs—are carrying back 
to their villages and tribes the civilizing influence of culture and educa¬ 
tion. They are to be found in every walk of life—as soldiers, civil 
servants, lawyers, teachers, doctors, and scientists. They will be the 
future administrators of the province. Among the college alumni are 
the future rulers of foe states of Chitral and Swat. Slowly, but surely, 
therefore, enlighteiunent and learning are spreading into foe remote 
valleys and passes of these rug^d frontier hills, from Chitral to 
Baluchistan. 

Western education has not been without its repercusnons in foe 
realm of pcJitict. The young Pathans have taken to poUtics with no 
less avidity and enthusiasm than their Indian brethren farther south. 
After quitting the classroom for foe world, these young men eventuaSy 
found foemsdves leaders in foe struggle for equal recognition with 
ofoer provinces. They were not tfond and indifferent to what was genng 
cm in ofoer provinces. They saw the rest of India, from 1911 onwards, 
advancing through fertile fields of leform, while foeir own provinee 
was constimtionally kqtt at a standstill Their amoMr pnpre was in- 
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jured. The sente of wounded teU-«>tMii> quidcened the pdidcd con¬ 
sciousness. From platform and press, for welinigh two decades prior 
to 1930, they led the agitation for recognition in their demands for 
reforms. And it must not be forgotten that the weapons diey employed 
were constitutional and dignified, never violent. The winter of 1939- 
1930, however, saw other forces in process of being let loose. The move¬ 
ment had spread to the illiterate masses. Reasoned appeal gave way to 
mob passion and licence. The constitutional agitation of the urban 
intelligentsia had yielded place to the uglier methods of the rural popula¬ 
tion, which were fanned by agrarian and economic discontent. Keen 
observers had foreseen this development The political upheaval of 
r930 was but the fever rash of a patient suffering from an organic 
disease—a chronic condition of political inferiority. The medicine of 
reforms was administered in 1933, and it has gone a long way in 
restoring the patient to norrtud. 

In the college the Pathan’s better qualities come to the surface. 
Above all else he is a man fond of outdoor activities, excelling, perhaps, 
more on the playing-fields than in the lecture-rooms. Nevertheless, he 
is none the worse for that. His sense of humour, his manly bearing, 
his embarrassing hospitality, in many ways, make him an excellent 
student to deal with. Edmund Candler, discussing the question of 
educating the Pathan, says that “ the sute of mind of a Miisud B.A. 
is unthinkable, whether he returns to eat his heart out in his village, 
scorned and scornful, or remains to drive a degenerate quill in a 
Government office.”* Be that as it may, it is interesting to observe that 
the first Mahsud matriculate to enrol in the college became one of die 
best centre half-backs the college soccer eleven has ever had, and while 
still a college student met his death in Waziristan as the result of a 
blood feud. The story of the young Afridi student who claimed exemp¬ 
tion from appearance at one of the college terminal examinations on 
the grounds that he was engaged in inter-tribal hostilities is wdl known 
on the frontier and is quoted, in part, by Edward Cadogan in his recent 
book.t The Pathan, particularly die transborder product, still possesses 
that inherent manliness, self-reliance, respect for his elders, and loyalty 
to tradition. Education, if it is of the ri^t sort, will not spod him- He 
has no teal love for driving a “ degenerate quill he is always after j<dM 
in die army, pedioe, or political tkpartment. 

Serious ttoplinary cases are raic cremarkaHefaa when one bean 

* 0« lAe Sige oj tit World, by Edmund Candler, p. 15s. 

t Tit Imdk wt Sam, by Hon. Edward Cadogan, C^ MP., p. I$4. 
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in mimi the Afghan tet>q<enm«nt and its poenMHtia. Inside die ocdl^ 
walls par^ feelings and feuds are under control, for the 3ioung 
Pathan is beginning to learn the value of co-operation and etfrit ie 
eorps. In the students’ union he is acquiring the art of exiarestion and 
equipi^g hintself for the iegislatutes and public aifoirs, for which, with 
his democratic instincts, he is well fitted. His sound, practical common 
sense came to the fore during those critical years of 1930-1931, when the 
writer was ofSciating principal of the college. On all sides there was 
provocation—-hartals, riots, boycotts, military operationt. The Red 
Shirt movement was at its height; there was intense political agitation 
in the neighbouring villages; the Afridis were troublesome. Yet 
throughout this turmoil there were no unedifying examples of mob 
psychology. There was no picketing, there were no strikes, which 
became so ugly a feature in other parts of India. The college remained 
open and classes were conducted as usual. It is true that there were 
exciting moments. ’ One or two students did attempt to create trouble- 
one of them was a nephew of the Red Shirt leader himself—but prompt 
and vigorous action on the part of the authorities relieved the tension. 
The students were made to realize the significance and tremendous 
import of the changes taking place in their country’s constitutionsd 
history, and they rose to the occasion. Although never losing interest in 
politics, yet, with commendable and praiseworthy effort, they put their 
studies first. 

What of the future? Mention has already been made of the fact 
that the Islamia College is affiliated to the Punjab University. During 
the past decade, however, ample and unmistakable signs have been 
accumulating that the university, in several respects, has signally failed 
to satisfy the growing educational needs of the province. Whereas die 
populadon of the province is predominantly Muslim, the various govern¬ 
ing bodies of the university are predominantly Hindu in character and 
composinon. There are only two frontier representatives on the whole 
senate. Small wonder, therefore, diat there is a justifiable spirit of dis¬ 
content among the educated people of die frontier. ’The prime function 
of the university appean to be diat of a huge examining body, inherendy 
cumbersome and unwieldy in its modus operandi. 'Tlus Ksdemic 
Ctdossus stalks over the Indus, striking terror into the hearts of frontier 
students. Such a system, based on the principle that e*aminitiotts are 
the aiphs and om^ of all rdncition, hat many evils md shortcomings. 
Not ^y does it encourage aamming, but kilk all initiative and inde¬ 
pendent thought 
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There erittt a strong movement in the province in &tvow of breaks 
ing away from the Lahore caucus and setdng up a fitmtier utuvetsity. 
Its establishment would merely be the logical consequence of, and 
natural corollary to, die recently enhanced status cd the province, llie 
writer is not one of those who pin their faith to a plethora of universities 
turning out their hundreds of disillusioned graduates year after year. 
The educational structure is already top-heavy, and so much has been 
written and published ad nauseam on the subjea that it ill-befits him to 
make any further contribution. But he does feel that on historical, 
geographical, and ethtmlogica! grounds there is a genuine case for the 
creation of a new and independent frontier university. Sooner or later 
it must come. Not until then will the demands of the frontier intelli¬ 
gentsia be completely satisfied. Now that the province is a governor’s 
province, the complement of a provincial university will go a long way 
to establish a strong and well-contented frontier—assuredly one of the 
best guarantees of peace on India’s north-western border. But before 
the Act incorporating the frontier university is placed on the Statute 
Book there will be much work to do. There is plenty of talk but little 
real preparation. Few public men realize that here will be a glorious 
opportunity to avoid the beaten track and strike new paths. Those 
entrusted with the important task of fashioning the educational poUcy 
of the frontier should essay in all sincerity to avoid making the uni¬ 
versity courses too academic, too bookish. While paying proper attention 
to the true functions of a university, they would do well to study the 
educational policy followed in those parts of tropical Africa administered 
by the Coloiual Office. Here the existing policy aims at providing an 
education that is 

“ adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, occupations, and traditions of 
the various peoples, conserving as far as possible all sound and 
healthy elements in the fabric of their social life. ... Its aim 
should be to render tire individual more efficient in his condition of 
life . . . and to promote the advancement of the conununity as a 
whole through the improvement of agriculture, the development of 
indigenous mdustries, the improvement of health, the training of 
peo^ in the management of their own afiairs, and the inculcation 
of true ideals of citizenship and service. It must include the raising 
up of capable, trustworthy, pubUc-^urited leaders.”* 

The hlamii College with iu fine site and extensive gro)>nd< removed 
five miles from the temptations and distractions of a big dty would be 

* Parliamentary Paper Cmd. 3374 of 1935. 
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the obvious nucleus of such a university—a nucleus, moreover, capable 
of healdty growth and development Since, however, the dominant 
(actor in the North-West Frontier Province is poverty, the new uni¬ 
versity will have to depend heavily on the Imperial Exchequer for 
revenue. But in return the Government should demand and insist on 
a greater control in its administration. It should see to it that the 
authorities responsible for the direction of education are large-hearted 
men deeply imbued with the real spirit and wider conception of educa¬ 
tion. The Government and the public will then be assured of a supply 
of graduates well equipped with ideals of devotion to public spirit and a 
high standard of personal and moral qondua which will prove the back¬ 
bone of the province in its future development. Who knows but that 
punitive expeditions and the bombing of recalcitrant and refractory 
tribesmen will then be things of the past? These are the ideals insuring 
the small but enthusiastic band of educationists on the frontier to further 
and sustained effort. 


W. R. J. 



THE NEED OF DEVELOPING WATER 
SUPPUES IN PALESTINE (1933) 

It it a most extraordinary fact that very few people have the power to tee 
political problems through a mind not unhalanced by prejudice and 
dogmatism. This article is an attempt to give briefly, without bias, 
some observations regarding the political and economic position in dte 
Holy Land. It goes so far as to venture to predict the probable effects 
of true impartiality between Palestinian Jew and Arab. 

We presume that anyone interested in this fascinating country is in 
possession of the main facts as to the population, size, and type of 
climate. Roughly the size of Wales, a lo^ population of about 850,000 
Arabs, including a small but financially powerful Christian minority, are 
still bitterly oppsed to the Mandate which provides for an ever increasing 
immigration of Jews in addition to the 300,000—roughly—already in the 
country. The various High Commissioners have tackled the many 
problems in different ways, thereby giving rise to a feeling that the 
Administration has not any definite plicy. Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
first High Commissioner, appeared to believe in the pssibility of co¬ 
optation between Arab and Jew. Lord Plumer appeared to believe 
that the first duty of an Administrator was to rule justly. Sir John 
Chancellor undoubtedly tried to be fair to Arab and Jew, with the result 
that he was compelled to “tun with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.” The present High Commissioner believes in development, 
and appars to see a solution to most problems in general economic im¬ 
provement. 

It is said that International Jewry has placed over ^^45,000,000 into 
Palestine, but much of this cs^ital has been spnt on salaries, expensive 
drainage systems, educadon, hospitals, and machinery unsuited to the 
country aitd uneconomic in employment. A number of Jewish writm, 
die Committee of Jewidi experts, and others have criticized the methods 
employed in the expenditure of thdr funds. It is difficult to see the 
teal wealth behind the ^parent prosperity of Tel Aviv or Haifa. 
However, a sum such as that mentioned above ctuning in to die 
country against an invisible exprt of “ gratitude ” is bound to lend 
an appearance of temporary prosperity. 
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The Arab prvant, on the other hand, is, more or less, self-support¬ 
ing, but only just above the starvation line. The large landowner (Arab), 
who is often merchant and moneylender as well, is an important factor 
in the political and economic situation. 

The Holy Land exports about one-fourth the amount it imports, 
an unhealthy dgn. Palesdne is potentially a rich country, pven 

more water, and if Jewish immigradon is to continue without further 
bloodshed the subterranean supplies which are known to exist mutt be 
exploited. The Financial Newt of February 37 of this year published a 
special supplement on Palestine, and pointed out that its geographical 
position, and British government, produced a field for investment safer 
and with better prospects than many better known countries. CkK>pcra- 
tion between the British and either of the other two communities is 
possible and should be profitable, and it would appear that the Arab 
community is by no means ignorant of the value of cooperation; indeed, 
ironically enough, he is being taught cooperative methods by the Jew. 

In the past the Arab has adopted as his last word in any argument 
the dagger or the bullet, but underlying the political situation is the 
economic position of the peasantry. The future depends upon the 
Government’s attitude towards water. 


39 



NEW ROADS OPENED IN NORTH PERSIA 
Teheran-Otaalonii Boad 

This route, though not o£ 5 cially open, is now passable for passenger 
cars. The idea in building it was to shorten the time of transit from 
Teheran to the Caspian Sed. Before this road was made it took eleven 
to twelve hours to reach the Caspian at Pehlevi (formerly Enzeli), via 
Kazvin and Resht. By the Chalouss road the Caspian is reached at 
Deh Noh in six to seven hours. The disunce from Teheran to Deh 
Noh is approximately 125 miles. At present the road has no commer¬ 
cial value, and it is very doubtful if it ever will have very much. It 
does, however, give the people of Teheran an opportunity of spending 
week-ends by the sea, which was impossible before. The turnings in 
the passes are very sharp, and the road too narrow to be easily nego¬ 
tiated by lorries. The present scheme is to build a port at the terminus 
of the road at Deh Noh. This is going to be a very diiScult and 4)^ 
pensive task. Unless large breakwaters are built, no steamers could 
possibly land at Deh Noh in rough weather. Orders have been given 
to hasten the construction of the port. In view of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment’s determination to maintain a strict boycott of ail tradeiivith 
Russia, tihe reason for this haste is not apparent. 

At Deh Noh the new road joins the existing coast road from Resht 
to Babol (formerly Barfrush). Regarding this latter route, the large 
concrete bridge over the Safid Rood, 20 miles east of Resht, collapsed 
last year, and is now being replaced by an iron bridge, which should 
be completed by September. All the ironwork has been imported 
. from the firm Skodawerke of Prague, and the bridge is being con¬ 
structed by their engineers. 

Bailit-lCwMnieli-Tabrli Boad 

Woik was started on this road last June, and it has been romj^ted 
for a distance of forty-eigjit miles west of Resht, and a mik slurt of 
Massouleh. Prom thu point the road will go dirough the Khalkhal 
district, following more or less d» Kuril Uzun River to Mianeh. From 
Mianeh to Tabriz tiie ezisting main road will be used to Tabriz, and 
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it is piopoMd to build a new road from Mianeh, almost due west, via 
Miandohab and Soujboulak m die ‘Iraq fronder at Rowandoz. The 
idea is to provide an exit fw the products of the provinces of the 
C-upian littoral, either via Trebizond or Rowanduz, independent of 
transit through Ru*i<a. 

Inddentally, at present the cost of transport by either of these rodtes 
is absolutely prohibidve. 



tHE FRANCO-MUSLIM POSITION 

With Special Reference to the North African Dependencies 

By MICHAEL PYM* 

T hat a state of increasing tension exists between the French 
and the Muslims in North Africa is not entirely a new fact. 
That news of riots and disturbances in Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco should strike the French people themselves, and the outside 
world, with some astonishment is not very surprising either, in view 
of the close censorship exercised by the authorities in these places and 
the consequent difSculties in the way of obtaining accurate information. 

The situation and the policies which have made it ineviuble are of 
some importance to the world outside of France itself. Islam is a great 
international organization, and however loose it may be, or however 
differing in development in various parts of the world, still nothing 
affecting Muslims deeply in any one country is ignored by the rest of 
the Islamic world, so that events in one place may affect far distant 
areas. One may, for instance, trace the recent outbreaks against 
Christian missionaries in Egypt directly to the exacerbation caused by 
the French in their part of Africa. 

The French hold their North African possessions under three dif¬ 
ferent types of sovereignty. Algeria, theirs by right of conquest and 
their first foothold in North Africa, is now an integral part of the 
mother country, being divided into three departments, each represented 
by a deputy in the French Parliament. Of recent years some attempt 
has been made to decentralize the government a little more, and to 
this extent it differs from the ordinary French province. 

Tunisia may, for want of better distinction, be termed a direct 
Protectorate. That is to say, its Treaty of ProtKtorate with France 
is untrammelled by any international complications. It has been a 
Protectorate since 1840 when the French, who had long coveted the 
country, took advantage of an ostensible chase after bandits into 
Tunisian territory to march upon the capital itself and force the Treaty 
upon the then Bey. 

Mmocoo has an almost unique ttan>ling. There the Franco-Moroc- 

* Michad Pym is an American publkist, author of Tht Pomer cf Indk. 
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can Treaty of 1912 is limited the fact diat it did not abrc^te the 
Pact of Aigeciras. Certain special rights are sail retained by various 
Powers in virtue of this Pact. The most extennve aige those of 
America, which has consistendy refused to recognize eidter die French 
or Spanish Protectorates or the international status of Tangier. 

Among Muslim countries, too, Morocco holds a spedai pondon. 
Among its numerous shrines and sacred places are two of the holiest 
cides in Islam—namely, Fez and Mulai Idris. The Kairouine mosque, 
university, and library has been famous for centuries. From its people 
have sprung glorious dynasties which extended their rule to Spain, 
and were patrons of philosophy, art, music, and science. When Islamic 
power was broken in Spain the Christian conquest sent a stream of 
refugees to Morocco. Muslims, Christians, Jews fled there not only at 
the actual moment of the taking of Granada, but for many years after* 
wards. They brought two things to Morocco, the salvage of their own 
high culture and a well-founded fear and horror of the Church and 
of European States. Upon this tradition, I think, we may base the so- 
called fanaticism of the Moroccan people, which was further added to 
by the various attempts made, on the part of Spain and Portugal, to 
conquer Morocco for the greater glory of the Cross. 

For years before the Protectorates Morocco was the focus of com¬ 
plicated European intrigue which helped to keep Chancelleries in an 
uproar. Among themsdves Powers swapped “rights” in an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign Sate for “ rights ” in other parts of North Africa. 
England swapped “ rights ” in Morocco for French “ rights ” in Egypt. 
Italy swapped her “ rights ” for “ rights ” in Tripoli, and so on. 
Spain’s vague “ sphere of influence ” had existed as far as Fez. 
France, pointing out that so far it had made all the “ sacrifices of 
rights,” induced Spain to consent to a delimitation much further back 
toward the nordtern coast Germany, practically ignored, became 
more and more infuriated, and more and more certain of a French 
plot to restrict its “ place in the sun.” 

Followed the usual intrigues to gain a finandal stranglehold on the 
country. These need not be detailed, dn« they are always much the 
same—somehow the ruler is assisted in his various extravagances, in¬ 
duced to believe either that he wants this or that or that it is good 
policy to keep this or that country happy by useless ptu’chases from it. 
The exact method differs slightly—according to the country, of course. 
A native ruler may be induced to buy golden dentist’s chairs or what¬ 
not. A South American Republic, such as Nicaragua, is induced to 
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accept a loan for an electric railway wiuch it neidter needs nor 
desires. 

France waa the most successful in all these intrigues. The first 
great step toward intervention was provided by the Moroccan Loan 
of 1904, whose story, too long to relate here, is perfectly typical. 
Among other things dte terms of the loan secured to France the sole 
right to make future financial advances to Morocco, and part of it 
was used to repay loans from other countries. This elicited ^ violent 
protests from Germany which led to the Algedras Conference. 

The ensuing Pact was a diplomatic victory for France; one of those 
victories, Caillaux conunented af the time, which inevitably lead to 
armed conflict. As eventually it did, of course. But the Pact did 
guarantee the sover«gn integrity of Morocco, the sanctity of its religion 
and institutions, the status of various Powers, and so on. 

This being accomplished, the next business in hand was to find a 
pretext for direct intervention. How far France was concerned in the 
revolt led by Mulai Hafid against his brother Abd el Aziz is one of 
those diings we shall never know imtil we know what happened 
between the Glaoui, then one of many Lords of the Atlas, but sub¬ 
sequently the acknowledged supporter of France, and the French 
authorities when the Glaoui so mysteriously and fortunately Wihdered, 
by mistake, into Algeria. From that trip he returned to induce Mulai 
Hafid to rebellion. Both Moroccans and Germans deny that Germany 
was behind El Rogui in his revolt from the North. On the eastern 
side of Morocco the people were kept in a continual uproar by incur¬ 
sions in the country, on the same useful pretext of dtasing bandits, 
by the French. There Lyautey, viewing Morocco, if his letter to 
E. M. de Vogue may be believed, with “ the emotions of die Hebrews 
in sight of the Promised Land " was, to quote further, “ dreaming of 
penetrating Morocco further and furdier, sure of my mol and my 
method.” There he had decided, after the Pact of Algedras, says his 
biographer Maurois, that it was “ necessary and urgent m amend the 
Algeria-Morocco frontier,” and so resolved: “ de pratiquer la pa^que 
du pUebreqmn, earn faire crier rEurope.” 

Mulai Hafid, having risen to the throne as leader of a revoh against 
European influences, diowed himself unejq>cett> 11 y dneere in leutting 
Fren^ eSorts to force a Treaty of Protutoiate upon him. DdwurhfA 
as he became after ascen^t^ the throne, I do not think it is accurate 
to say, as ccitain writers have said, diat he was merely bargaining for 
more money at the price of his country. From all I have been dik 
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to gather alking to people who knew him and were in Morocco during 
that period-^nd had no aae to grind—be struggled vainly against 
the net thrown over him, and, like most Orientals, when he was finally 
caught made the best bargain he could. The actual dmmstancet 
surrounding his signature of the Treaty are extremely tdiscure, but 
one thing is certain—the socalled Massacre of Fez, which was wholly 
directed against die French, was not a purely military revolt, as many 
French authorities claim. It was provoked by the circumstances of 
this signature, as reported by palace servants and officials whids, as 
the people heard them, aroused them to a state of con^lete fury. In 
the course of the revolt the Mellak was burnt, and the sight of die 
risii^ flames brou^t the oudying tribes down upon Fez hoping for 
sack and plunder. Lyautey was besieged for some days, until relieved 
by Gouraud, and the French troops, according to accounts given me 
by Western eye-witnesses, in turn proceeded to exact a bloody penalty 
from the unfortunate city. 

It is interesting to note that a number of Americans in Fez at the 
time were all protected by Fassi families. 

The Treaty thus cditained outlines as its aim the establishment of a 
stable native government in Morocco, based upon internal order (the 
pacification of revolted Berber tribes) and general security, which will 
permit the introduction of reforms and assure the economic devdop- 
moit of the country. Article i sutes that both parties agree to the 
introduction of a new regime with such military, scholastic, economic, 
and other reforms as the French Government might consider useful in 
Morocco. Ihis, however, is qualified by express guarantees and safe¬ 
guards as to the religious situation of the Sultan, his traditional respect and 
prestige, the exercise of the religion of Islam, and the position of ail reli¬ 
gious institutions, especially that of the habous (rdigious endowments). 

Article 3 guarantees French support of the dynasty and the actual 
Sultan. The rest of the Treaty places Moroccan relations with 
foreigiiers and Moroccan subjects abroad under French jurisdiction, 
and does much to emasculate die Sherifian Government, in spite of 
the fint article, which states that the ot^ect of the Treaty is the setting 

of a *' reformed Sherifian Govonment.” 

As I said before, die Pact of Aigecitas is not abrogated by the 
Treaty of 191X Thus economic equality for all foreignert remains 
assured, at wdl as umin other rights, mosdy in the nature of capitu¬ 
lations. Britidi, Fnwb, Araericare, ete., still have the right to “ |wo- 
tect” natives under certain conditiont, and dnss wididraw them from 
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Sherifian iurisdicdon. The British have their own post offices. 
Americans, since they do not recognize the Treaty, have thdr ccmsular 
courts, etc. Lip service is paid m the guaranteed integrity of the 
Empire by the fact that the Spanish Zone is governed by a nominal 
“ Khalifa ” of the Sultan, and a Sherifian representative it alto 
pointed to Tangier. 

The French position in Morocco has been ably defined by M. PoiO' 
carf in a letter written on April 27, 1912, when he was Prisident du 
Conseil to the then President of France. Speaking of the “ difficult 
and complex task ’* before Marshal Lyautey, he says: “ 11 faut qu’il 
mette notre protectorat en valeur*e» observant nos engagements vis 
It vis des Puissances, et en faisant notamment respecter ^^galit^ &ono- 
mique que la Prance a promise. II faut qu’il demeure fiddle it la 
conception m£me du Protectorat qui est seule conforme aux traitfs 
internationaux et qui est exclusive du gouverncment (Erect.” 

It was again oudined by Marshal Lyautey himself, in a speech to 
the Sultan, Mulai Yusuf, December 17, 1919: “ Je dens it renouvelet 
personnellement it Votre Majestf les assurances formelles qu’elle n’a 
cess£ de recevoir du Gouvernement de la Republic a I’fgard du rfgime 
du Protectorat, garand par les traitfs fondf sur la souverainet£ de 
Votre Majestf, sur le fonctionnement du Makhzen, sur le mainden 
des insdtudons tradidonnelles de I’empire Cherifien, sur le respect 
des populadons. C’est dans ce cadre intangible de ses insdtudons 
propres que le Maroc assurera le mieux son d6veloppement matfriel 
et sodal . . .” etc., in the best official style. 

I have gone into this Treaty situadon at great length because it has 
a very important bearing both upon French colonial policy and upon 
Franco-Muslim reladons. The Moroccans are a virile and intelligent 
pec^e—perhaps the most intelligent in French North Africa. French 
intervention in their country coincided with the opening of a new 
period in Western history which, though it has many unfortunate 
features, is decidedly marked by a lessening of die ignorant self.com- 
platency whidi made the raw " imperialism ” of the lunetcenth century 
possible. It has also coincided with the stirrings of a rendssance, a 
reform movement in Islam itself, and the course of events in French 
North Afika, especially in Morocco, may have a marked influoice 
upon the pcdidcal direction asmmed by dus movement. Mosfim* are 
not yet and-Westan largely, in my opinion, owing bodi to their well- 
grounded disHke of Soviet Russia and .also to die esteem fdt for Great 
bitain by her Mndim subjects. 
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It fftm*, tlKTcfore, wordt whUe tkvodng the gieatn’ pan ol diii 
article to Moroccan condidont not only because Kforocoo ia the most 
influential, in the Muslim world, of all the French possessions, and 
therefore the testing ground French relations and French policy, 
but because it is there that the French, guided by the genius of Marshal 
Lyautey, are supposed to have basically reformed their poli^. 

In a speech in London, November, i93t, the Marshal dwelt at 
some length on his opposition to the method of " direct administra- 
tion ” practised in '* our other oversea colonies,” and stated that to 
leave the people within the framework of its own traditions and be¬ 
liefs, its own forms of government,-controlling only such actions as 
might lead to damaging its good relations with the outside world, was 
the system he himself believed in and had practised. 

This system applied to Morocco is, of course, the only one, legally 
speaking, permissible under the terms of the various treaties, both 
international, such as the Pact of Algeciras, and, if one may use the 
term, bi-natioiud, such as the Franco-Moroccan Treaty of 1913. In 
the same way, when the Marshal on that occasion spoke of “ abandon¬ 
ing the policy of false assimilation,” for one of “ sympathetic collabora¬ 
tion,” he spoke of a policy which, however much he may have 
approved of it, was, in the last analysis, dictated by necessity, by the 
Treaties. 

Yet, as one studies the Moroccan situation, it becomes perfeedy 
evident that the basic policy of assimilation has not really been aban¬ 
doned there any more than elsewhere. The policies carried out there 
are essentially the same as those put into practice in the rest of North 
Africa, except for certain necessary limitation requiring more diplo¬ 
macy, or eyewash, to make them possible. And it is on this very 
question of assimilation that the whole struggle between Muslims and 
French turns. 

In all fairness to the Frendi it must be realized that, given their aims 
in North Africa, and given their type of national organizadon, the 
policy of assimilation would seem to be inevitable for them. The 
French want North Africa, exaedy as the Romans wanted it, as a 
source of man-power and supplies, e^recially in dme of war. There 
are but duee or four ways of holing peoples together so as to make 
a fairiy united tu’ganizadon. One is by shm military force. Another 
is by means of some central point of attraction which they can all 
follow, to wiuch a common allegiance may be given. Another is by 
the impoddon of a conuiion culture, laws, language tending to bring 
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all the peoples concerned into general conformity of type. The fourth, 
and to-day negligible, force of unity is that provided by race. 

While, of course, it is very rare » find unity attempted by rnesns 
of just one of these methods, still the political circumstances of a given 
people will cause one or the other to be more or less emphasized. 
Certainly the emphasis so required must affect the colonial policy of 
such a nation. Thus the British Empire, having a central point of 
allegiance in the person of the King Einperor, does not, as the basis of 
its very existence, require conformity of its varying inhabitants. 
Peoples speaking different languages, obeying different sets of laws, 
different social usages, all unite in a common loyalty. The very 
looseness and flexibility of the organization, the individuality of its 
parts, constitutes its immense strength. 

Republican democracies, having no such fixed central pt^t of 
attraction, must standardize their peoples to a very much greater extent. 
Otherwise internal dissensions are likely to develop which can only 
be handled by sheer military force, as the history of the American 
Civil War has shown. The fact that conformity is sometimes achieved 
by the creadon of a racial myth, or type-figure, as recendy in Germany, 
or some of the newer States of Europe, or, at times, in America, makes 
no difference. The actual process is one of standardizadon in certain 
essendal ways, such as language, legal systems, general atdtude, and 
somedmes even appearance. 

France is in many ways the most perfect example of this standardi¬ 
zation, which is a very important factor in modem nadonalism. Ute 
amazing unity of the French, their clarity of form, and so on, are by 
no means natural phenomena, but the result of a very long process 
which has moulded them into what they are, eliminating provincial 
variadon more than in most countries. The French, moreover, being 
a clear-minded people, have few racial illusions. They know that a 
modern democratic nation is created and united not by common origin, 
but by common culture and language. To bold their otionial posses¬ 
sions by tiieer military force would, especially in the case of North 
Africa, make of them a liability rather t^ an asset in times of crisis. 
The French have no central point of attraction, no focus for a common 
loytdty in the person of a monanh or a religious t^nC Antative. Thoe- 
fore they must attempt nssintiiation; their pctiicy must tend toward 
cultund unity, the imporition of a common law, language, and qrpe 
of living. 

Islam is the greatest barrier to the Fren<hificsticv< of Notdt Africa. 
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At everyone knows, in Mim law and sodal organizatioa aie iaiqpar* 
able from religion, and evctything is bated upon divine rev^tion and 
sanction. It is not, I dunk, accurate to state, as some French writers 
do, that this paralyses the Mudim pec^les and makes it’impossilde 
for them ever to profjru: or to adjust themselves to modem attitudes. 
At Senores Mao^aneque and Rkno point out, in dieir Compendia dei 
Derecho Musulman, dealing with the question in Spanish hforocco, 
dte laws of Islam can be purified, reformed, and adjusted to modern 
or even local requirements in many ways. There hat always been 
plenty of flexibility and latitude within Islam. But because of its divine 
origin the Law cannot be fundamentally altered and is binding upcm 
all Muslims. Deliberately to abandon the jurisdiction of Islam is 
equivalent to giving up one’s status as a Muslim. 

Even in Algeria the French have never dared force such abandon¬ 
ment upon the natives. They have instead offered them the choice 
of naturalization as French citizens, or remaining within Muslim juris¬ 
diction, but in tutelage. Algeria has become an integral part of France, 
but the Algerians who do not wish to abandon their own Law are 
not French citizens, and thus have less rights in their native land than 
any naturalized foreigner. 

That the Muslim does regard naturalization as equivalent to loss 
of his standing as a Muslim is clearly shown by recent events in Tunisia. 
Although Tunisia is a protectorate, the French are trying there to 
pursue the policy of Frenchification as far as they can. Of recent 
years an active naturalization campaign has been going on, to which 
there has been comparatively little response from the Muslims. }ust 
as in Algeria, the French, failing colonists from France, have been 
naturalizing masses of Italians, Spanish, Maltese, etc., offering them 
various inducements such as land and jobs, all given, say the Tunitians, 
at the expense of the latter. 

Matters came to a head last April when a couple of naturalized 
Muslims happened to die and were promptly refused burial in the 
Muslim cemetery. Seeing what this meant to their campaign, die 
French tried to force die issue, whereupon the Tunisians organived 
proeestions of protest. The French countered with an astonishing 
display of force and rqiression, filling Tunis with troops, even bring¬ 
ing up tanks and machine guns from Bizerta, indulging in caval^ 
charges, mass arrests, and similar exa^erated meanires. At Ferty- 
viUc, about die middle of AprU, during a rinular Muslim demonstra¬ 
tion, naval planes swooped over die unarmed oFOwd and poured 
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machine-gun fim into them, killing and wounthng some fourteen or 
fifteen, all shot in the back as they fled to shelter. 

Decrees issued by M. Luden Saint, now Resident General of 
Morocco, and then in Tunis, in January, 1936, had already made some¬ 
thing like a legal reign of terror possible. In addition to the very 
severe censorship established over the Arabic Press by one decree, 
another provides (Artide 4) penalties of from two months to three 
years, plus a flne of from one hundred to three thousand francs, for 
anyone guilty of indting or provoking hatred, contempt, or “ decon¬ 
sideration” (bringing into discredit) of the government, the French 
administration, or of any French or Tunisian offidal connected with 
these by means of writing, words, or actions, whether public or non- 
public. 

Public incitement to sedition or violence is, of course, an offence 
punishable in any dvilized country. But under the terms of this harsh 
decree a Tunisian can be imprisoned for, say, shrugging his shoulders 
at a policeman, or writing a private letter to a friend in Paris criticiz¬ 
ing dther the administration, or a particular official’s conduct, or his 
private life. He can be imprisoned for remarking, at his own dinner 
table, that he thinks So and So, being an offidal, is a stupid man and 
not fitted for his position. 

Since last May a further decree imposes two years’ internment, or 
restriction of movement, upon any individual guilty of even Criticizing 
the government, or being hostile to it, thus wiping out all opposition. 
Thus the Liberal Constitutional Party of Tunis, which has been work¬ 
ing for a constitution, was immediately and fordbly dissolved, its 
offices searched and all papers confiscated. Another decree has placed 
all French language papers under the same strict censorship as the 
Arabic Press. 

An interesting point of this naturalization campaign in Tunisia is 
whether an alien government has die right, in territory belonging to 
a technically soverdgn State, of recruiting and naturalizing dtizens 
either from among the ^l^ects of the protected, but still soverdgn. 
State, or from among fordgners residing in that State. I can find 
nofliing in the treaty of protectorate to justify fliis proceeding. 

Nevertheless, throughout North Africa naturalization and odoniza- 
flon—the formation of a French bloc in each possession—are two 
essential factors of French colonial policy. The third is the destruc¬ 
tion, as faf as possible, of Islam. 

The French attitude toward Islam is admirdily summed by 
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M. Siofd, an official attached to the ataH of the Sultan of Morocco, 
in TAe Muslim World in French Possessions. “ blam,” he nys, *' aa 
regards ia fundamental genius being a power contrary to our a<mi, 
aspiratioas, and tendencies, which can be appeared and ralmed with¬ 
out ever being vanquished, it is evident that, as far aa possible, we 
avoid its ^read among our subjea peoples." Avoiding the spread of 
Islam among “ our subjea peoples ” includes, as events in Morocco 
have shown, stamping it out wherever possible. 

After the first ebullitions in Fez, which were severely repressed by 
the French relief expedition, the Moroccans generally were not entirely 
averse to the Protectorate. The Treaty reads very well, and seems 
entirely designed for the benefit of the country. It is, in fact, almost 
too altruistic to be true. French aims and the French position in 
Morocco are, however, best expressed by Commandant Marty, one of 
“ Lyautey’s young men,” and adviser to the Muslim Ministry of 
Justice, in his book Maroc du Demain, pages zi^aao, from whidi 
I extract the following quotations; "It has been said that we are 
prisoners of the Franco-Moroccan Treaty of 1912. We are told that in 
working for the religious and political exaltation of the Sultan the 
Protectorate strives for the subjection of the Berbers to their traditional 
enemy, the Makhzen; that the French are the missionaries of Islam 
in Morocco; and that our work in Morocco will be aowned by the 
building of a unified and centralized empire which will one day be 
turned against us. These considerations and conclusions are wholly 
inexact. . . . We are not introducing the Makhzen among the 
Berbers. . . . Politically the name of the Sultan is a saeen for our 
external action, an assistance for our Berber policy . . . nothing more. 
.... But religiously the Sultan is the Imam of Morocco, recognized 
even by the tribes which fight him; they pray in his name even while 
giving batde to his troops in order to escape his jurisdiction. . . . We 
must not be duped by words and, in Algiers mote than anywhere 
(referring to criticism from Algiers), we should not take the screen 
(favillon) for the merchandises it covers. . . 

The whole book, extremely difficult to procure, especially in 
Morocco itself, is most enlightening as to the aim of the French in 
Morocco—which, as we have seen, is by no means expressed by the 
Treaty. International pacts or no international pacts, treaty or no 
treaty, die French are in Morocco to keep Morocco as a French posses¬ 
sion, and to do dut it must be Frenchifi^ along the traditional lines 
of Fren< 4 i pcdicy. 
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First, by means of colonization, a strong French Uae must be 
created. In order to attract colonists, naturalized foreigners for the 
most part, as throughout North Africa, land must be allotted at bw 
prices. Blit every bit of cultivable land has been owned and worked, 
either for cattle or crops, for centuries. In order to get hold of it, there¬ 
fore, land reforms must be instituted. Prbr to the Protectorate 

no foreigner could hold land in Morocco without the express, and rarely 
granted, permissbn of the Sultan. The usual procedure adopted by 
foreigners wishing to acquire land was to find a Moroccan nsan of 
straw with whom to be associated. The putative Moroccan “ owner ” 
could then, as provided for by treaty, be taken under the protection 
of the real owner’s Consulate, and in this way the acquisition was 
safeguarded. Nevertheless, all land litigadon had to be judged by 
the Sultan’s \adu, never in the Consular Courts, the only disdnetion 
between foreigners and Moroccans being that the former had the right 
of appeal to a special council set up by the Sultan for that purpose. 

Under the Protectorate, from its incepdon, the right to purchase 
land was extended to foreigners, certain safeguards being insdmted for 
“ public domain,” habous (the Egyptian wafd), and, during the war, 
certain enemy property. 'The French divided the country into 
" secure ” and “ insecure zones.” In the former land purchase could 
be effected in the normal manner, that is to say, permission is obtained 
from the l(adi to make the necessary declaration before two adouis, 
or Muslim notaries. This declaration is then forwarded by the kfldi 
to the local authority, Kaid, Pasha, or whatnot, and in the case of 
opposition or counterclaim the matter is tried before the f^adi. 

In the “insecure zones” the pre-Protectorate necessity of buying 
through a native man of straw still held good. On the other hand, 
in these zones the almost unchecked authority of the military or the 
officials of die " Bureau des Affaires Indig^es ” made it possible for 
these to exert much more pressure on die native owner. 

As they did in Algeria, the French administration in Morocco pro¬ 
ceeded first of all to classify the various types of land, which have now 
been pbced under four headings, as bUows: 

I. Pubiic Land, or “ Hens domanssuz.’’—Befwe the Proteatarate this 
was always understood to mean Crown lands, .the Sultan’s privsue 
estates. AU fitett revenues went to the Imperial tivasury, there beii^ 
no divition between die puUic and die privy purse. “ Makhzen,” or 
government land, meant land bebnging to ^ Imperial fiitnily, or ooa- 
fiscated by the Sidtan fixan his sidqects. Titore was no stuJi diing 
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M puUk land. Unoccupied land not bdonging to die Sultan could 
be used for varioua purpoaea, tuch as putting a toad tfarougb it, or 
an ini^tion can-l, by anyone. 

3 . " Habous," or Religioiu Endowment and Giyr.—Wiufe this was 
usually administered by public or private trustees, according to die tc, ms 
of the gift, the government usually controlled its administration widi 
some strictness because as a general rule, under its terms, the estatt 
was likely to revert to a public institution. However, it must be 
admitted, such estates were all too habitually considered legitimate 
pickings, either in the fonn of direct stealing or by somehow breaking 
the trust. This tradition does not seem to have been entirely ignored 
even by the French administration which, having set up a special 
bureau for the reform of these abuses, arbitrarily allots a proportion 
of the revenue derived from habous to the institutions concerned, and 
diverts all the rest to the general Budget. This practice has very 
definitely contributed to the decay of certain great institutions, such 
as the Kairouine University of Fez, which has not even enough funds 
to keep its world-famous libmry in proper order, much less add to it. 

3. Collective Lands .—This definition would seem to have little or 

no legal or historic justification in Morocco. It has no basis either in 
French or Islamic law, but appears to have been created by the Affaires 
Indigenes and given legal form by M. Milliot sometime during the late 
war. Its origin, if any, might lie in the fact that the Berber tribes 
have always been in the habit of setting up neutral zones, where no 
fighting was allowed. These neutral zones included, on the one hand, 
the markets and souXs of the interior, and on the other strips of terri¬ 
tory between each tribe. As the French understand it, however, these 
lands may be either “ frontier ” or cultivated land, belonging either 
K> the tribe as a whole or divided among certain families, and admin¬ 
istered by the jama'a —an institution which I found to correspond 
exactly to the tribal prga of the North-West Frontier—under the direc¬ 
tion of an i^ent of the ASaires Indigenes or of the “ Civil Bureau of 
CtJlective Lands.” Theoretically such lands are inalienable. 

Actually they may be, and are, leased m colonists by special permit from 
the CJB.C.L. for ninety-une year periods. The procedure adopted is 
first to " recognize ” land as collective, next to issue a decree for their 
survey and delimitation, and finally to confirm this by another decree. 

4. Private Land.—The system of holding private land in Morocco 
has in it elements of both strength and weakness, and might veiy easily 
be construed as coUeedve ownership with a little point-strctcHmg. 
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Isiamic law provides for an exaa sharing of the patrimony. Each 
inetid>er of the family may demand his or her share separatdy. In 
the case of personal estate such sharing usually takes place, but vidien 
it comes ib land the very inteUigent Moroccan has realized for genera¬ 
tions diat its constant partition and repartition would end in an in¬ 
finity of small parcels of land all confused and not only highly un¬ 
economic, but also detracting from the strength and power of die 
family as a whole. It will be remembered that this constant repartition 
of land is one of the economic problems in certain parts erf India. 

Therefore, with his strong sense of family and clan organization, 
the Moroccan tries to avoid dividing the land at any cost, and prefers 
to hold it joindy. In the case of a female member of tl^ family who 
might claim her heritage, efforts would be made to induce her to take 
money, jewels, or catde instead. The right to claim his or her legal 
share is never forfeited, however, no matter how long the land may 
be held joindy, and this is the weakness of the system, since after 
many generations an inextricable tangle of claims arises. 

For purposes of colonization the French system is first to make a 
survey of the land decided upon. This is usually done with an eye 
to strategic possibilities, such as the separadon of two tribes, holding 
a point of junedon, etc., etc. Armed with survey and plan, Rabat 
divides the land into lots of about equal value, and a ministerial decree 
is then issued permitdng the deposit of claims against these for a period 
of three months. 

During this period the officials of the Afiaires Indigenes proceed 
to negotiate with the original owners of the soil. Unless they are so 
lucky as to have a European friend or a lawyer the nadve owners can 
usually be “ induced ” to take betwmi 150 and 350 francs a hectare 
for land really worth between 1,500 and 3,000 francs. With outside 
assistance they can often get something nearer the true value. 

This system worked very wdl, from the administration point of 
view, until Europeans came in larger numbers to Morocco, and die 
nadves gained more and more support from them. In 1937, therefore, 
it was modified by a dahir, obtained in Deomiber of that year by 
M. Ste<^ then Resident, which deciccs that for purposes of coloidza- 
tk>n land may be expropriated for tie public good. This dahir ^iplies 
tvat to land of wh^ die dde has been registered under the J ’'iid 
Law of 1914, udiereby such registradoa is stated to mmre permso^t 
jmd final ownerdup. 

la defence of mh a measure it might be said ^t land owned bm 
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not cultivated can thus be brouglit into use. Bu^ as 1 have said, ioi 
many centuries all possiUe land in Morocco has been actively used 
eiditt hr cultivation or for tbe grazing of die many herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep for which Morocco was once so famous. The only 
unculdvated land is “ bad land.” Actually very good land, in a high 
state of cultivation, U often thus confiscated. I saw thousands of 
acres, the very best the former owner had, thus expropriated by simple 
decree, and it seemed, in numerous cases, as though the weapon of 
expropriation was, among other things, used for political purposes 
to break the power of some great family or tribe. The land so 

grabbed is not turned over to native Owners, but allotted to European 
colonists, often French only by naturalization. Its dispossessed owners 
receive perhaps a small indemnity, or are transferred to other and 
inferior land, in its turn taken from some tribe or individual. Besides 
these “ legal ” methods of obtaining land for colonization, there is yet 
another and very ingenious proceeding. The French have established 
in Morocco a Bureau d’lmmatriculation FoncHre, or registry of title- 
deeds. Everyone who knows the East knows the endless litigation 
and dispute often produced by the tangle of claims and counterclaims 
to land. A resident in Morocco can, under the French, either retain 
his title within the kadfs jurisdiction or he can register it in the 
Bureau, and after the usual three months’ delay it becomes final and 
inalienable. During those three months notice of the claim is posted 
in the Bureau ofifice, in French, of course. Or should the somewhat 
tardy official gazette be published, it may appear therein. 

Your average native peasant or farmer rarely speaks French, and 
often enough reads but litde, if any, Arabic. This being so, the would- 
be ‘‘ brave colon,” wanting land, enters into negotiations, let us say, 
with such a native owning, for the sake of illustration, 400 hectares. 
The ** colon ” negotiates say for 40 acres and, the price agreed upon, 
sends lor the French surveyor. A survey is duly made—of die entire 
400 hectares, to which claim is promptly filed in the Bureau. The 
nadve, of course, reallm nodiing of all this. At the end of tiffee 
months the ” brave colon ” throws the nadve out, and the entire 400 
hvCiaru are Ids for die price of 40. 

-Uiiiain Gohier, the French writer, in his minute study of the situa¬ 
tion, quotes just such a case as I have described, and which 1 have 
based on my own observation. In the Fez vall^, the most fertile 
rvgktn of Morocco, a colonist bought aoo hectares from the members 
of a cutaiit trSie. He dqiosited dtle to 1,700 hectares. In order to 

40 
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destroy all proof of his usurpation he went so far as to imm^tdynamtt' 
ing all the native dwellings on the land in question. Ui^ British 
administration, of course, die tribe would instandy liave appealed to 
the nearest British official and our land pirate would have found him¬ 
self in goal. Under Frendi administration—Urbain Gohier is ha{^y 
to report that the owners in question were eventually able to associate 
themselves with a fraction of another tribe under American protection, 
whereby they also became United States “ prot^gfo,” and from then on 
have been safe. 

Pages could be filled with instances and descriptions of this land 
scandal in Morocco and other pahs of Nordi Africa; how the payments, 
small enough to begin with, are stretched out over a period of years 
in minute sums, and eventually not paid at all. I remember the history 
of one of Morocco’s most famous hotels, built on the site of an old 
palace with lovely gardens. The original owner died, and left the 
palace and grounds to the city for the good of the poor. Whereupon 
the municipality, French controlled as always, was persuaded that the 
poor would be best benefited by the lease of the whole place to a French 
hotel company, on condition that it built a hotel there, for the sum 
of one franc a year, for ninety-nine years. 

The net result of this land policy has been, and is, the progressive 
destruction of the small peasant proprietor and native landholder, who 
is reduced to misery or wiped out of existence just as in Algeria. He 
goes to swell a growing class of day labourers, unemployed, semi¬ 
criminals, “ wandering men " in the already over-populated cities and 
towns. There, if anywhere, lies the possibility of Conununist agita¬ 
tion, a possibility feared by Muslim leaders apparently more than by 
the French. While I was in Morocco two natives died of starvation 
at the very gates of Casablanca. One has only to glancf at the thin, 
miserable cattle belonging to the natives to-day and remember that 
once Morocco produced the finest cattle, leather, and wool on the 
Mediterranean shores. 

As to the colonization itself, it has been admitted by the French 
themselves to be a complete failure. The colonists have been allowed, 
where they were not encouraged, to get themselves deeply into debt 
with over-expensive eqtiipment and buildings and, in my canton, 
entirely the wrong fciitd of fanning, esp^7lly the over-production of 
wheat as a more or less single crop. The governmmt has had to 
come to their rescue vrith loam, obutined in Paris, for “ the devefop- 
ment and equipinutt <d Morocco," in carder to avt^ the ac*B^a] of 
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a geaeral bTokruptcy. TTie flrrolfent, but extravagant, hotel lyauni 
d w i gned to attraa tourists is now also on the rocks. A glance at the 
loans progressively granted to Morocco tells a vivid story. ,The sums 
mentioned are all in francs, of course: 

Anu-Protectorate: 

1904: 62,500,000 

1910; 101,124,000 

Post-Protectorate: 

1914: 170,250,000 

1916: The above was increased to 242 million. 

1920: 744,000,000 

1928: 819,822,000 

1932: 800,000,000 for the Fez-Oujda Railway. 

1932; 1,650,000,000 (the sum originally required was 3% 
, bUlion). 

Even allowing for the depreciation of the franc, these loans show 
a dizzy increase. As far as one can see they represent money thrown 
down a well. Morocco has very little mineral wealth except phos¬ 
phates. With the utmost squeezing and taxation of the most oppres¬ 
sive kind the annual Sheriffian Budget cannot be brought, on the 
revenue side, to more than a billion francs, if that. The annual debt 
service is over 200 million. It would be very much greater were the 
interest on the Moroccan Loan of 1904 to be paid as the bondholders, 
whose case came to the Tangier courts while I was there, argue it 
should be paid—namely, at the actual rate of exchange between gold 
hassani and French francs instead of at the formerly fixed rate in 
present depreciated francs. In other words, this loan was secured by a 
customs lien, further specified not to fall below a minimum sum in 
gold hassani. The gold was to be paid into Tangier and there con¬ 
verted into francs, as the coupons are clipped in Paris. The then rate 
of exchange was mentioned. Since then the franc has depreciated, 
whereas the gold hassani naturally remains the same. Advantage has 
been taken cd the fact diat the then rate of exchange was mentioned 
to pay die bondholders the same nundier of frana as they got prior 
to iLpiudation—leaving a very large profit for somebody. So fiv the 
case has been dismissed in France on die score that France had no 
jufisdicdon where a foragn Power (Morocco) was concerned; dismissed 
in Morocco on die score that Morocco had no jurisdiction where Praiice 
b concerned; and, 1 believe, dismissed in Tangier ^ on the score ci 
no jurbdictioa—two judges bong Fiendi and one 
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Fifty-six per cent, of the Moroccan Budget goes to pay 4 ^cial 
salaries, which would seem to leave very litde for actual development 
and to on. 

As I said before, taxation is very heavy. Even the beggar who sells 
a handful of locusts in the market-place has to pay a tax for doing to. 
Tea, oil, fats, semo$iles—the main ingredient of the standing dish 
of Morocco, l(us-l(us—axe uxed ao per cent, ad valorem. When I was 
in Fez the courts were filled with natives brought up for non-payment 
of taxes, and I was told that some 30 per cent, of the Fassis were 
annually sentenced on this count Petitions for relief were recently 
presented by the merchants of both Fez and Marrakesh, alleging the 
economic crisis, the numbers of failures, inability to pay debts, etc., 
but these have been rebuffed. 

At times ingenious methods of ensuring tax payments are invented 
by local Frenrit officials. At Khemisset for instance, the collector 
saw fit to “ sequestrate ” tardy taxpayers for fifteen days. In the 
Hayaina tribal region would-be Benedicts may not marry if they 
have not paid their taxes, receipts for which must be seen by the adouls 
before the marriage can be celebrated. 

In justice to the French people, and to the Home government, it 
must be admitted that they know very litde of the true state of affairs. 
The tendency, always existing among colonial adminisu-ators, to feel 
that the Home authorities ought to give him a completely free hand, 
and that they are mosdy a nuisance, is very much accentuated in 
French possessions, where it is felt the less the “ Mftropole ” knows, 
the better. There is no Arabic Press in Morocco except the sub¬ 
sidized, semi-official Sa'adi. Since the death of Carette Bouvet, who 
was expelled once or twice by reason of his acute criticisms of official 
conduct, there has been no independent Frendi Press. Visitors to 
the country are most carefully shepherded and watched—for instance, 
vdien President Doumergue visited Morocco, in the earlier days of die 
agitation against the Dahir Berbbe, nKmbers of notable IsmUies 
known to be among the protrstants, and who would have had to be 
presented and might have complained, wcic quiedy arretted and re¬ 
moved elsewhere, many being lodged in goal at Taza. Lauss and 
tekgrams are ccmtinually intercepted and often never read) theh 
destination when sent by the French post. A (pedal “ service de sur- 
veiUsnr* ” now exists for the benefit of foreigners in Morocco, insti¬ 
tuted Iqr the miiitary a<itko>ities. 

Thus it is possible for M. Saint, the Residem General, m make 
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tpqpriM in ^fu, at fae did in Januaijr, 1933, r'9tm<«g continued and 
incrawng prtMperity Morocco. In that particular speech he iiWd, 
ai die in^iei and proof of this proqierity, ^ rising: consumption 
tea. Tea is a luxury in France. In Morocco, as on die Nor^-West 
Frontier, it is a daily necessity. Moroccan tea it prepared with green 
tea, coarse mint, and other herbs designed to produce a soothing or a 
stimulating effect as required. A glass of hot tea can be had for a 
very few centimes, and when a man is hungry and has not money for 
a decent meal, tea stops hunger and hdps him to go on. To-day 
numbers of Moroccans are living almost wholly on tea and bread, hence 
the rising consumption of the fornter. The nearest parallel is, I 
think, to be found in a study of opium consumption in Bihar, pub¬ 
lished a few years ago by either the Statesman or the Times of India, 
in which it was shown that its rise usually accompanied hard times 
because, failing proper food, opium is cheap and soothes hunger. 
The same is true of tea or l(if in North Africa. 

Moreover, it is not easy to arrive at a true picture of the financial 
state of Morocco by studying the official Budget, unless the student 
has some experience with Budgets. French Budgets are always a 
trifle confusing, what with supplementary credits and other intric¬ 
acies of bookkeeping, and in the case of Morocco this confusion is 
added to by a pleasant habit on the part of various departments of 
asking for an appropriation for a specific object, such as a dam or a 
barrage, and, without notice, diverting the sura obtained to entirely 
difierent purposes. 

But, it may be asked, if Morocco is so hard up, and so much is 
taken out of the Budget for salaries, debt services, European colonists, 
and the like, how are the magnificent roads, public buildings, and 
new cities paid for? 

The answer is that most of this work has been financed by loans, 
not yet repaid. Casablanca, for insunce, received fifty milHon from 
the 1914 government loan, and has since borrowed another too million 
at long term from the Cridit Fonder. In its peak year, 1929, the dty 
revenue was a little over 15 million. Roads have cost onnparatively 
littie, since most of the material lay at hand and was just taken, 
while whoe labour could not, as in the Adas, be procured on the 
coivfo sysuan, it was, and is, very chesqi. It is true that, as ofiirirl 
French bodes cfeini;, Mtxocco oontrfoutes more than other North 
African possessions to the “ Mftrt^sde,” taking on her Budget many 
items of service not so inclutfed elfowhere, but die constantly increas- 
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ing loaiif «eem co make this realty a matter of bookkee|nng. Eao^ 
that aa advantage may lie in thus obtain<>ig a financial strai^ldiold. 

However, none of these things—fin- oci»l situation, colonivitUm, or 
land policy—could have stined the whole of Islarn as profoundly and 
imrnedinely as the “ polidque Berbire ” has done. 

The whole Berber policy seems to be compounded of a mixture of 
ignorance, insincerity, and miscalculation. It has been, I think, in¬ 
spired by the success of the White Fathers among the Algerian 
Kabyles, where now whole villages speak nothing but French, and 
have completely forgotten their native language. Algeria never had 
the brilliant cultural development of Morocco, and never was com¬ 
pletely united under its own dynasties. Its rulers never were both 
sovereign and Imam of the peoples, as the Sultans of Morocco have 
been. Consequendy the line of division between the various inhabi¬ 
tants of Algeria, Arabs, Kabyles, and, at one time, Turks, was always 
fairly clear. Even so, the French had to put down terrible revolts, 
religiously inspired, among both Arabs and Kabyles, so that leading 
families were often almost exterminated. 

When the French came into Morocco on the pretext of clearing up 
the general disorder then existing, and especially of pacifying the 
revolted Berber tribes, they found two distinct classes of population, 
one mainly in the cities and the “ plain,” mostly the Fez valley, living 
very much in the orthodox Muslim tradition, following the Malekite 
school of Sunni thought, and uting Arabic. The other mosdy in the 
mountainous regions, living a fairly indeptendent life, using *‘ berber," 
often most unorthodox as far as strict Sunni practice is concerned, 
very often r^^tdating their internal affairs according to local customs 
dtrough their tribal fama'as or jirgas. To the orderly French mind 
insistent as it is upx>n formalism, they seemed to be Mudims only in 
name. And this “ weak hold of Islam,” as Marty puts it, srensed, to 
quote die Commandant once more, " to offer a field and possUiilities 
of action.” 

“Our interests demand,” said Marshal Lyautey, in a droilar 
addressed to his officers, ” that we develop the Berbers outside of the. 
framework of Idam.” 

The first mistake ties, I diink, in Smaj^ng Idorocco to be inhabited 
by two distinct, dtarpily divided races, the Arab and the Berber, and 
in further taking it for grinteti that die Mokhzen, induditg the 
dyiuMy, is Arab, and ihen 4 t»e hated by the itdqect Berbers, hi the 
fiM l^ce, if audiOiYtici such as 0 £not and Montaigne ate to be 
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bdicvcd, diere is no nidi tiui^ ss « distinct Bnber sane. Hie baw 
arises from the generic name “ batbarian ” given to all North African 
inhabitants by the Romanf. The so<aUed Berber tribes are of widdy 
varying ethnic origin. Some are, for instance, Jewish. Kbhena, dte 
great Kabyle queen, who for kmg successfully resisted the Arab con¬ 
quest, was a Jewess. Some appear m be of fairly ancient Arabic 
origin, possibly Himyarite, othm of mote recent Arabic strain. The 
origin of others, again, is wrapt in mystery. The great Berber ruler, 
A 1 Mansur, was perfectly black. 

Nor is the so-called Arab population of very pure origin. In Fez, 
which is the purest centre, the entire Andalou quarter was populated 
by refugees from Spain, many of whom had already mixed their blood 
with that of the Visigoth families of Sevilla and elsewhere. Among 
these refugees, then and later, were a certain number of Christian 
Spanish, who lat^ became Islamized. A certain amount of rivalry 
and ill feeling for long existed between the Andalou and the Kairouine 
quarters of the dty. Owing, however, to their somewhat superior 
culture, Moroccan government ofiidals were more and more drawn 
from among the Spanish-Moorish refugee families. 

During the many centuries in which Arab families have been 
settled in Morocco alliances have been formed with various Berber 
families and tribes. Certain much revered chorfa families, such at 
those descending from the Prophet’s grandson, Mulai Idris,.never 
allowed thdr daughters to marry outside the clan, but Berber women 
are very beautiful and much sought after as brides, and in this way 
almost every family has its Berber connections on the maternal 
ride. 

j As regard the Makhzen, there, too, the two groups mingle, for 
tivhile the officials have so largely been of Spanish-Islamic origin, 
the ruling dynasties for century upon century have been of predmiu- 
nantly Berber origin, mainly from South Morocco (the mountain) at 
that. I need only instance the Almoravides, the Almcriiades—under 
whose rule Spain produced some of its most brilliant Islamic culture— 
and the present dynasty which, I believe, originated in Tafilala, be¬ 
yond the Adas, though h claims chorfa bk>od. 

The French have chosen to interpret " Beiher ” revcdu at a long 
struggle against “ Ar^ ” domiimtioo. In view of dK faa that the 
dynaHies teve for ao long been " Berber,” this is really sdsaurd, especi¬ 
al when the tom " Arab" is s^dy confoumM with “ Mudim,” 
as die French do omfremA k. The true parallri is to be found in 
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Spanish psychology, widi its marked individnalisni Irtding to a long, 
and not yet terminated, struggle on the part of the provinres against 
Madrid, representing centralization and standardization. The proof 
of this lies in die fact that whenever the Sultan has been weak in 
Morocco, not only have the Berber tribes dirown of! the government 
yoke, but Fez itself has had something to say, and in the north certain 
chorfa families, especially the Ouazzanis, who ate descendants of 
Mulai Idris and predominandy Arab, have at all times held a posidon 
of semi-independence, the latter especially as heads of a vast secret 
religious confraternity whose influence extends throughout North 
Africa. 

The Berbers have been Islamized since the seventh century, when 
Mulai Idris, grandson of the Prophet, fleeing alone, except for a servant, 
from his enemies in Arabia, was taken in and protected by a Berber 
tribe living on the site of Volubilis, next to what is pow the holy city 
of Mulai Idris where, the sovereign-saint lies buried. Muslim mis¬ 
sionaries had already penetrated to Morocco, but the Berbers as a whole 
were first converted and united into a nation by Mulai Idris and his 
son Mulai Idris II., whose tomb is the centre of the great sanctuary in 
Fez. 

The insincerity of the French lies in their contention that these 
people, because they are often so ignorant and superstitious, are not 
true Muslims, or are Muslims in name only. In the same breath (cf. 
Maroc du Demain, pp. 115 on) French writers speak of the diffi¬ 
culties they face because of the religious hostility of the Berber tribes, 
incited by their marabouts, or mullahs, and of the sincerity of their faith 
and their pride in their Muslim status. They admit that even while 
combating the Sultan's troops they “ pray in his name, as Imam and 
religious head,” and in the next breath say that mostly they do not pray 
at all. Yet it is from among these same “ mountain ” Berbers that 
many revered saints and religious reformers have sprung. There are 
few shrines more visited by pilgrims from everywhere than diose of 
Sidi Ibrahim in the High Atlas. 

The first step in the development of “ la politique BerbAre ” was 
taken by Marshal Lyautey himsdf in 1914, when he induced the then 
Sultan, MuUu Yusuf, to issue a Dahir rather mildly laying down die 
principle of “ respect for the custonu of certain Berber tribes.” No 
special trfise nor any spedai set tri customs was mentioned, nor, in fact, 
any details. And once duougfaout the history of Morocco trib^ cna- 
tom, especially in intomal matters, had beim tacitly permitted ihmi^ 
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not Strictly legal, no one thought die iimter one of ^reat impAitanot. 
But it was, in fact, the opening breach. Frendi iia- 

mediitdy pro'wM to classify the tribes whose customs were to be 
“ le^recttd,” in accordance with their usual passion for “ ckssification.” 
Stnne of these are quite extraordinary. For instance, the Gerouan 
tribe, near Meknes, is thus cut in two, one half remaining wiriiln 
Muslim jurisdiction, the other regulated by custom. 

It is interesung at this point to compare Spanish action in rite 
matter of legal jurisdiction with the French. In certain parts of the 
Spanish 2 >>ne, especially in the region of Melilia, the former found 
the Riffs and Berters, for long cut off from the Sultan’s rule, in what 
the invaders considered a state of anarchy, ruling themselves according 
to custom. The general effect has been, however, not to do away with 
Muslim law, but gradually to introduce it while, in the matter of 
emphasis and penalties, attempting to bring it more into line with 
modern Western ideas. To-day the Spanish are infinitely more popular 
than the French throughout Morocco, in spite of the bitter fighting 
they have had with the natives. 

From 1914 onward the French Commission which had prepared 
the Dahir of 1914 was anxious to push on to the second stage—namely, 
the complete detachment of the Berbers from Islamic jurisdiction and 
from the Muslim world. Mulai Yusuf, however, was old enough and 
still powerful enough to stand in the way. Moreover, mere removal 
from the Muslim legal system was not all the French intended. The 
Berbers, according to their policy, must be completely divorced from 
all contact with Islam, and for this purpose an educational policy had 
to be devised. As General Bremond said: “ To Islamize the moun¬ 
tain Berbers, imposing on them a ffadi and the Arab tongue, is a mis¬ 
take. We must teach them French.” M. Le Glay, another offidsd, 
writing in the BuBetm of the Department of Public Instruction 
(L'Ecole Franftdse chex hs Berbers), puts the policy even more clearly. 
All religious teaching and the Arab language must be taken out of 
these schools and the Berber dialects transcribed in Roman letters. 
“ Teadi,” he says, “ the Berbers everything except Arabic and Islafn.” 
With this in mind, M. Steeg, M. Saint’s predecessor, hastened to create 
^ Normal School of Azrou for the training of te>*chers in Berber, 
exdarive bods of Arabic and Islam. 

Mulai Yusuf died, and the extremely youdiful and pliable Sidi 
Miihsminad (it is sighificant that the Moroccans do not think of him 
as Mulai) was selected in his place. On May 16, 1930, rite fanmis 
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DaUr Berbire was at last ^^ulgated. Its gist is eotiidy to moove 
die Beiber tribes from Muslim jurisdiction. * 

Some explanation of the Dahir is affxmry in order fully to giw^ 
the positioh. In Morocco the Sultan represents both temporal and 
religious power. His temporal representative are the Kaids, who deal 
with criminal odence. Article i of the Dahir states d|t in Berber 
territory "la repression de infractions comtnises par d« sujets 
marocains qui serait de la competence des Kaids dans les autres parties 
de i’Empire, et de la competence des chefs des tribus.” Article i 
therefore, amounts to temporal abdication by the Sultan, since the only 
authority remaining outside the tribal jirga is that of the French con¬ 
troller, who does not derive his authority from the Sultan. 

Religiously the Sultan is represented by the \adis, who deal with 
inheritance, personal status, and so on. Articles 2 and 3 set up a 
jurisdiction known as trihunaux coutumiers for such civil suits, " les 
tribunaux coummiers sont Element comp^tents en route mati^re du 
statut personnel et successoralf ’ and thus does away with the kadis, a 
virtual abdication of religious authority. 

Article 4 appears to regulate the Competence des Chefs des Tribus 
by setting up a tribunal coutumier for criminal suits. Article 5 puts 
on a further check by specifying the appointment of a government 
notar^bby the regional authorities to each of these tribunals. Article 6 
goes further yet, since it provides that: “ les jurisdictions fran^aises 
statuant en matiire pdnale, suivant les regies qui leurs sont propres, 
sont comp^tents pour la repression des crimes commis en pays Berbire 
qodle que soit la condition de I’auteur du crime.” 

In other words, the Berbers are removed from Islamic juristhction, 
to be allowed to “ develop within their own cadre ” according to the 
general policy I have quoted as being Marshal Lyautey’s—.subject to 
the penal clauses of die French Code Civil. 

The reason for this is simple, and shows up the complete insincerity 
of die vdiole proceeding. There is no such thing as a “loi cou- 
turnip ” or any form of Berber law. All that exists is an infinhdy 
vaiied tangfe of tribal cusroms purely local in origin and application 
and often distincdy ictrograde compared widi Muslim law. Hius 
under Muslim law women have right of contract, right of inheritance, 
ri^ts over their person and property far in advance tA an^hing Iwlt 
the laM tnodem Western ts^ Aniong BedieV tribes, s^ 
ZlenniiNir Hid the Beiti M women are chattels. Th^ cannot 
mherit, but at widows actually form part the inheritance. In other 
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trflxs the kx ttHonis esisQ in ail its ancient nvagt^, the entife ehtn 
erf the Virftm sedung Tengcaivv upon the dan of the t^i^eunr, lo duK 
prolonged v«ndeil'r» and Uood feuds are die order of the day. As 
Professor Louis Massignon pointed out in his inaugural loctiae at the 
f'oll^ge de France: “ Siich customs cannot ever be codificid and serve 
as laws for a people.” 

Infinite possibilities of muddle are created this Dahir. What, 
for example, is to happen in the case of an Arab owning prc^ierty in 
Berber country going to law about it with a Berber? Both are tech¬ 
nically Muslims, one is subject to the Shariat, the other only to custom 
or the Code Civil. The question, is even more complicated where 
habous are concerned. 

Again, what is the status o( Arab women married to Berbers? One 
of the important reasons why a Muslim woman cannot marry an un¬ 
believer, ^ougl^ men may do so in certain cases, is precisely that of 
her civil status. But a Berber is technically a Muslim. A Muslim 
must obey Muslim law, at least technically. The Dahir removes the 
Berber from Muslim legal jurisdiction. Then there is the question 
of contracts between “ Berbers ” and “ Arabs.” The law of Islam 
does not recognize private contracts; they must be witnessed and 
signed by two Muslim adouls (notaries). Nowlin the case of the 
Berber tribes all the notaries so far appointed are Algerian Christians. 

How, for purposes of the Dahir, can “ Berber territory ” be jusdy 
defined? There is no real demarcation. The usual situation is more 
or less like that of Fez, a city of predominantly Arabic culture with 
numbers of tribes surrounding it. The real distinction in Morocco, 
a^n from the cAorfa families, is, as I have said, between country and 
townspeople. 

Therefore to allege, as French apologists do, that the Dahir is a 
charter of freedom for oppressed Berbers is nonsense. To say that it 
does not contravene the Franco-Moroccan Treaty of 1913, to say 
ooduog of the Pact of Algeciras, guaranteeing the status of the dynasty 
and the sanctity of rdigious institutions, etc., is also an untenable 
assertion in the face of Articles i and 2. To say that it does not attack 
tdigkm, also r^ieatedly guaranteed, is also inaccurate, to put it mildly, 
is the faceof Idam’s Hsic structure. Finally, to allege that tlus is part 
of die policy of developing the natives ” within dieir own cadre ” is 


lather dwird when it is tta- inhered dm die Berbers have bech 
Muslims for thirteen centuries. 

Gaudefioy-Demiml^nes, in his work L‘<Eitvre Frmfxue en iHXtkr* 
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i’Enseignemem au M»roe, referring to die educanonal atpea ^ die 
Berber polu^, is perfecdy frank; “ This policy consists in ardficwlly 
isolating the Berber from the Arab pet^es and attempting to bring 
them into 6ur sphere.” And again, iK-kmng m the Franco-Berber 
schools; “ They tend to maintain, as disaeedy as possible, the lin¬ 
guistic, social, and religious difierences existing betwen the I*latn<xed 
plain and the Berber ‘ mountain ’ (‘ qiii est,’ says the author: * non 
moins islamis^*); they try ... to resist the invadon of the Arab 
and Islam.” 

Thus even the Arabic script is forbidden, and Berber must be 
written in Roman letters. Thus too we find Maitrc Picard and the 
Commission for the study of Berber jusdce deciding that the proceed¬ 
ings of the Berber courts shall be taken down in French. And, fol¬ 
lowing this, the civil controllers of the Taza region decline to accept 
in their courts any documents written in Arabic. “ Au point de vue 
linguisdque,” said Marshal Lyautey in the circular from which I have 
already quoted; “ nous devons tendre I passer directement du berber 
au franfais.” 

In pursuance of this policy of “ artificial isoladon " not only is the 
teaching of the Koran and of Arabic forbidden inside government 
schools, but outside. The Chaouch of Midan, for instance, having 
engaged a ialeb to teach his son the Koran, was prompdy ordered 
to expel the taleb and close the school. In order to keep Muslim mis¬ 
sionaries out of the Berber zone passports are required to go from one 
to the other. Thus a friend of mine in Fez, wishing to attend the 
marriage of a rdadve, was obliged to obtain a passport to travel in 
his own country. Meanwhile Christian missionaries are definitdy 
encouraged, for, as Manx Catholique (November, 1927) says, speaking 
of Marshal Lyautey’s policy: “ If he (the Marshal) has essentially held 
to the installation of ^e Apostolic Vicarate of Rabat under the direc¬ 
tion of a Franciscan tnshop, assisted by his brothers in religion, if he 
favours their schools, it is because he recognizes the important influence 
these Christian marabouts will exercise over the Muslim, above sdl 
on ^ day when they succeed in making them accept, what is die 
very sold of French civilization—Qiristianity.” De Jurque de ia 
Salle again says, in the Hutoire des Missions (S^amber, 1927), speak¬ 
ing of French policy: “ Christianity will be permitted to work im 
the Berber soul . . .; this doubtless will faciUate to an snqxMtant 
d^ree the disrdution of the Arab bloc and consequently die Idaiiunii 
of North Afaica, to Ae ptoTit of our race and cinUzatkm.” 
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Hence we find Be i fae r dtiefuins foibkkkn to 
their own expeiue, and dte people trmd for the oonsmictfon and 
maintenance of Christian institutions. 

The publication of the 1930 Dahir roused the already* questioning 
Moroccans into a movement of horrified protest In the cities the 
people swarmed to the mosques to recite “ Ya latif,” the Islamic prayer 
in time of great calamity, what time the French brought their troops 
and guns into position. Fez, Raba, Sale, etc., sent delegations to the 
Sultan, one of which, headed by Sidi Abderrahman al Korchi, former 
Minister of Justice, eventually secured access to the Sultan’s presence. 
Newspaper reports state that the young Sultan wept on hearing the 
speech made by the aged minister, but his tears did not prevent the 
summary dismissal of the delegation by the Wazir nor the subsequent 
arrest of the principal delegates. 

Nor were the ^bers more tranquil. A typical incident occurred 
when the French Controller summoned the Zemmour tribe m his 
presence and presented them a letter, which he said they must sign 
and send to the Sultan to thank him for freeing them from the Arabs 
and their law. Realizing its meaning, a tribal elder promptly refused. 
It did not add to the Berbers’ gratitude to see the Controller there¬ 
upon slap the elder’s face and order his arrest. A delegation of the 
tribe trying to go to Rabat, was also arrested, and a similar fate befell 
another delegation of the Ait Chegrouchen, from the Sefrou region. 
These arrests seem rather an ironic comment on a letter previously 
issued by M. Urbain Blanc, as Acting Resident, stating ^at tribes 
wishing to remain under the ](adis could do so. Yet another dele¬ 
gation, I was told, was put into irons and thrown into a silo to en¬ 
courage it, for a couple of weeks. If I am inclined to credit this story 
it is because of the perfectly ruthless and brutal reprenion of all agita¬ 
tion which is still being carried on by the French authorities. Numbers 
of people have been imprisoned and exiled; many have been diock- 
ingly bastinadoed in prison, not for rioting or armed resistance, but 
for orderly protest and similar ligjit offences. In 1930, for instance, a 
rumour spread aiiwng the people praying at the sanctuary of Mulai 
I&is for rdief fiom the D^ir that one of their ntimber had been 
arrested. The entire crowd diereupon surged up to the house of FI 
Ba^idadi, then Padta of Fez, to find out the trudi. A Fez crowd has 
no omu, not even a dag^, nothing to approach a Utthi, for instance. 
El Bagfot-tdi tcdd diem that if ten of dieir number would form k 
dd^tion he would listen to it, provided the crowd dispersed mean- 
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wkk. Thu agreed to, he re-entered and telefdtoned to dike French 
officer in charge for initnictions. The crowd having retired, the 
volunteer delegation entered, and, before a word could be raid, war 
seized, thrown into prison, and bastinadoed. ThU I confirmed per¬ 
sonally. 

Another incident is reported in a telegram of protest sent by the 
FassU to M. Herriot, then Premier of France, and concerns a boy of 15, 
a member of the great Ouazzani family, arrested for having in his 
possession a pamphlet against the Dahir. This child, arrested on 
July 5, 1933,. was inunediately given one hour and a half of the 
bastinado—that is to say, beaten* with rods on the stomach, head, 
and feet, the sentence to be repeated two days later. At the time of 
sending, the telegram goes on to say, the boy had already received a 
thousand blows and was in a serious condition. The telegram further 
states that odier prisoners have, in this and various ways, been quite 
simply and deliberately killed in prison. 

While I was in Fez nightly raids were carried out in the city, some¬ 
times with unwarrantable cruelty, on pretext of searching for die 
authors of placards against the Dahir which appeared mysteriously 
on the walls. Thus a woman just recovering from an operation was 
dragged off her mattress by the soldiers, and, as a result of shock and 
ill-treatment, died. Nothing was found in the house. The extra¬ 
ordinary atdtude of the French authorities is, however, best illustrated 
by the case of Sherif Djebli El Aydouni. The Sherif is married to a 
White Russian, prot^g^ of France, and therefore is himself a pro- 
tig< of France who is not subjea to Moroccan jurisdiction. A search 
party entered his house on April 2, 1932. Airiving during the search 
the Sherif found himself arrested and ail his papers, letters, etc., im¬ 
pounded and taken away. On May 6, over a month later, the Shoif, 
a man of 60, was brought before the Khalifa to answer to a charge 
of writing prayers and protests against the Dahir. Meanwhile hit 
wife had tried to secure a French lawyer, but the latter, after a visit 
to Rabat, felt obliged to give up the case. 

Djebli, from prison, wrote to Deputy Jean Longuetand to his son 
Robert, by registered air mail, for help from Paris. But the kittiS 
nevo- arrived, until, fortunately, the deputy heard of the matter 
duough a messenger. Uko the Quai D’Orsay produced the kua% 
'* lost en route,” and ddivered them with apologies, Init no explsratkm. 
T o>^;uet went personally to Rabat and saw General Nt^ues ^ will 
he noted that question, though tried in Siitaifian courts, is ffireciul 
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by the miliury authorities). General Nogues made this clanie 
which ilhutrates the entire mentality governing administradve actions; 
“ Djebli, you know, is perhaps not guilty. if he is, he it only very 
slightly implicated. But let him give us the names of the real culprits 
and we’ll let him off after a few months. We have to make an ex* 
ample after the recent events in Fez.” 

After eight months' struggle his liberty was regained, and after 
fifteen months’ fight the invalidity of Sherifian jurisdiction was 
admitted. 

Another insunce. From 1933 on the assai and chief guards of 
the various quarters of Fez—the dty is divided by means of huge 
wooden gates shut at night—have been given orders to arrest, search, 
and, if they think fit, imprison any passer-by whom they suspect. 
Should a passer-by fail to respond to the order given, to halt, dsey may 
fire upon him. In this manner the aged Sherif Alaoui was murdered 
by guards, two of whom were thereafter decorated by General 
Marquis, commanding the district, with the Order of Ouissam Alaouite. 
Sometime later, as a result of agitation in Paris, the case was reopened, 
and resulted in one year’s imprisonment for the mo^addem who 
ordered the firing and three years each for the guards. There are, I 
believe, quite a number of instances of people shot and killed by these 
guards in broad daylight. 

In the light of these facts it seems undeniable that “ la politique 
Berbire ” is really “ la politique anti-Islamique.” A glance at the 
educational policy and its execution by the French, not only in the 
Berber zone to which I have already referred, but in the Arab zones, 
completes the picture. 

Tite Moroccan Budget amounts, as I have said, to something under 
a billion francs yearly, of which 73 million are paid to Paris. Of this 
lattn 73 million, 30 million odd consritutes direct payment and main¬ 
tenance of French troops in Morocco. 

By contrast, less than 30 million annually is devoted to educatkm, 
and of these zo millions, 16 millions are allotted to schools, etc., for 
European children and 3 million only for native education. 

The official French, attitude toward native edivrrion is exjdained 
by M. Colliez in an inspired article published in the Revue de Paris, 
19^ la the course of this the author points out ffiat prior to the 
PMaectorate hforocco had an orgatti»d, graded system of education, 
in wfaith the French “could nm fail to be iutucsted.” But, he 
r*nMrks, France will only intervene with a view to creadng what 
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are necessary for turning out trained labour for ber colonists 
or subordinate employees feu the administration. (TUs, one rannot 
help remarking in parenthesis, is very largely the ^pe of educa¬ 
tional poli^ which has produced so much trouble for the British in 
India.) 

With this in mind, it is not wholly surprising to discover diat in 
all Morocco there are but two government secondary schools, one at 
Fez and one at Rabat. In cities such as Fez, Marrakesh, Casablanca 
there are barely two or three government primary schools, whose inade¬ 
quate curriculum is mainly given up to the teaching of French. I 
think that some two hours a tveek in these schools are allotted to 
teaching Arabic. 

As far as Oriental education goes there is but one university in 
Morocco—the Kairouine in Fez—which, like the University of Tunis, 
has its own endowments, though the revenue from the,se has been much 
curtailed by the French. Both in Fez and Tunis a clamour has been 
raised for the reform of their universities. M. Colliez candidly charac¬ 
terizes the reforms of the Kairouine as “ eyewash.” And eyewash 
they are, consisting mainly of putting various professors out of their 
jobs in favour of those politically pleasing to the Residence. 

Moroccan students desirous of higher education are not only dis¬ 
couraged from going to Europe by means of propaganda, personal 
interviews with parents, and all conceivable red tape, but even more so 
from seeking to study in the Orient. Passports are delayed, visas 
are held up so as to prevent them from getting away in time to enter 
the university, all possible pressure is brought to bear on their families, 
and so on. At the same time moneys are allotted from the Moroccan 
Budget to provide higher education in Europe for French youths. 

Without any sort of government interest, and with the funds of the 
mosques on which most of them depend so shrunken, the Koranic 
schools began to decay. In any case they would need modernization 
in order to provide a reasonably adequate education for the children. 
Realizing this, a group of Fassis decided in 1926 to take die matter 
in their own hands, and founded in each quarter of the dty a primary 
school destined Co take the place of die old type Koranic sdbml. By 
tpay the ^vernment (evidendy in accordance with its policy of non¬ 
intervention as described by M. GoHiez), seeing the gcowing pc^inlarity 
and importance of diese, decided to tsie nodoe. One of ie schools 
was dosed and its master edied on political grounds. .Tlmotten wica. 
less diteedy attacked, some by o^ng their masters ocher jobs, by 
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fmaaiting ^ttcord between the founders, and so on. Ttnlay m>t 

and meanwhile oAciuldom hat managed to interpret a clause 
in one of die various Dahirs, that of October 14, 1919, which specifies 
that “any iiKiivido^ or association in Morocco may open primary 
schools within the Empire for the use of foreigners” to mean diat 
these may not be opened excqit widi permisskin for the use of Moroc¬ 
can Muslims. For instance, when a group of Muslim notables com¬ 
bined in 193a to hire a French governess for their children, eight in 
all, the authorities took the position that her action was illegal, and 
only after great difficulty could temporary permission to continue be 
obtained. * 

None of the old Koranic schools, which closed to give place to the 
new ones, have ever been reopened, so that out of 200 sudi establish¬ 
ments existing in Fez before the Protectorate barely one hundred sur¬ 
vive to-day. In Oj^ober, 1932, according to official figures, more than 
1,200 pupils had to be refused admission to the Fassi schoc^s for lack 
of room. 

Not content, moreover, with leaving the university to a sure decay, 
the French authorities at times attempt to intervene either from politi¬ 
cal memves or with a view to discouraging the attendance of pupils. 
They have always been relucant to allow Algerian students visas for 
Morocco, but the climax came, I think, when a student was recently 
expelled by the French on the score that, while he bad a Moroccan 
visa, it did not specifically mention Fez. Another line of interven¬ 
tion developed last December, to be exact, on the 15th, when the 
Service des Renseignements (political police) of Fez instructed the 
Council of the Kairouine-^ private university and not, it must be 
borne in mind, a government institution—to call before it three 
students who had ju« passed their examinations. 

Appearing before the Council, Messrs. Mohammad Ali el Fasti, 
Btahim el Kattani, and Abd el Aziz were informed that they could 
not be given their diplonoas unless th^ signed the following declara¬ 
tion t “I regret my attitude during the protests against the Dabdr 
Berbire, which it unbecoming to my nok. I apologize. I promise 
formally not to bduve thus again, and to execute all the coders of the 
government and to obey it always.” 

Naturally the three refused to do anything of the kii^. Huit are 
political martyrs and anti-government Wders created. 

1 canopt repeat stifBriendy that these are essentialty polkire whkh 
have been for many years pursued in Algeria with bad renilta. The 

4« 
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sube sort of educational policy and r^r^on has recently led to riots 
in dut part of North Africa, the situation being briefly this; 

After roughly a hundred years of French occupation die classic 
mosque universities and Koranic schoob have undergone considerable 
decay. Special institutions were founded by the French in Tlemcen, 
Algiers, and Constantine to replace these mosque universities, and the 
same policy pursued as that of Morocco—namely, refusal of passports 
and other discouragements to prevent would-be smdents from going 
to Tunis or Fez. 

The Algerian Muslims are strongly dissatisfied with the Franco- 
Arabic schools, which they accuse of anti-Muslim propaganda. I have 
not been able to inspect these schools personally, but if the type of 
education, as regards Muslim matters, may be judged, first by the 
*' Arabic ” grammars and dictionaries turned out for their use, and 
secondly by the histories of Maghreb and similar works produced by 
Algerian university professors—the Muslims have some reason to be 
dbsatisfied on scholastic grounds alone. It does, in any case, seem 
foolish, in a school designed for Muslims, to attempt disparagement 
of the not unworthy past of the Arabs or to refer with scorn to “ arab- 
isants ”—clovers of Arabic. The reaction is bound to be one of annoyance. 

Be that as it may, some years ago the variotis ulemas met and 
decided to do something about filling the need left by the decay of 
the mosque schools and universities. Thus the Society of Muslim 
Savants was founded, with branches in every Algerian dty. It began 
its work by reforming the few remaining Koranic schools and found¬ 
ing new ones. Subsequently some of its members, all men of standing 
and reputation, undertook to give lectures in the mosques. Sheikh 
Sidi el Okbi, for instance, lectured every Friday on Koranic ext^uis 
in the mosque, A 1 Jama’a Jedid in Algiers. Sheikh Hadi S«iussi and 
Sheikh Bashir Ibrahim lectured in Tlemcen, and so on. 

Hie society, be it noted, is stricdy non-political, all its efiorts being 
directed toward religious and cultural reform widiin Islamic drcles. 
Nevertheless, a decree issued Fdmiary 16, 1933, suppresses aU its 
lectures and courses and closes all its Koranic schools in TleB»«Ti, 
Sidi Bel Abbas, and elsewhere throughout the department Oran. 

Meanwhile some 60,000 Muslim children in Algeria have sw^ 
schooling, and are deprived of all hope of schooling. Consequaidy 
last February saw a gi^tic demonstration in the sticoi of Algiers 
agninn thb decree, ftdlowed by dmil'r protest and <<<mr>nscrationf 
throu^iottt North Afika. 
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From aow on it seems perfectly evident that every action 
by the French audsotities in No'ith Africa," good, bad, or indiifctcut, 
is likely to be regarded by die Muslims widt fear and distrust. I have 
not ^ken of die Syrian massacres, nor of die fighting in the Adas, 
nor of the many needless provorations leading to the revolt of various 
and previously peaceful Moroccan groups, from-191a onwards, which 
were then bloody suppressed. It is, for one diing, too difScult to 
judge the actions of troops under these circumstances, and especially 
when the narrator has not seen them in action. But it is perfeedy 
evident that the course of French policy, as I have oudined it, has 
brought the French to the point of *being considered as definite and 
open enemies of Islam by all Muslims, and this is a tragic and dan¬ 
gerous situation. 
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Pertian Miniature Painting. By Lawrence Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson, and 

Basil Gray. i5'''xii'. Pp. xiv+3». With 114 plates (l6 coloured). Oxford 

University Press. 

The work, Which includes a critical and descriptive catalogue of the miniatures 
shown at the Persian Exhibition of 1931, is divid^ into six main sections—viz.; 
(i) Persian miniature painting before the Mongol invasions, and the Mesopotamian 
style, (2) the early Persian style and fourteenth-century changes, (3) the Timurid 
school, (4) the later fifteenth century, Bihzad, etc., (5) the early Safavid period, 
and (6) painting under Shah ‘Abbas and his suaessors. 

The reader is thus presented with a clear chronological concept of the evolution 
of Painting of Islam, illustrated by a large selection of reproductions of fine 
examples of all periods, over one hundred of which are definitely dated, as may 
be teen by inspecting the list on pp. ix-xiv. It may well be doubted if any other 
work on the subject has been based on such a secure chronological foundation, 
and the material includes miniatures from a number of hitherto unknown, or 
comparatively unknown, works, lent by the Governments of Persia, Egypt, and 
Turkey. 

The earliest surviving illustrated Mesopotamian manuscript dates from about 
a.D. 1180, when the Seljuks had been masters of Mesopotamia for over a century, 
so the authors suggest that " Seljuk school ’’ would be a far more correct title. 
During this period, which lasted into the thirteenth century, the Persian genius 
appears to have been temporarily submerged, and partly so in the fourteenth 
century when Chinese influence dominated—e.g., the miniatures in the History 
of the WorU, by Rashid ad-Din—but by 1392 the force of Chinese influence was 
spent, the Persian miniaturist had assimilated whatever he found suitaUe to his 
purpose, and by the end of the century the Persian style was fully formed. 

The authors point out that the so-called Timurid style existed before the in¬ 
vasions of Timur; for example, the high horizon, large plants, and curious tree 
fmnations so characteristic of Timurid art are found as early as 1388 in the copy 
of Qazvin! (Bibl. Nat. supp. pers. 332) written for Sultan Ahmad Idair of 
Baghdad. The Timurid style is also to be found in the Shih-nima omnpleted at 
Shiriz in 1393 (Plates XXIX-XXX.). 

The early fifteenth coitury, with its delicate flowers, foilliant and beautiful 
pigments and wonderful grace, was a fitting forerunner of the splendour of the 
sthool of Bihzad. 

At the end of the fifteenth coitury Merit “ became the undisputed centre, for 
the whole wmld of Islam, of every imaginable refinement,” and it was here that 
Bihzad, the greatest of Persian painters, produced his masterpieces. A consider¬ 
able space is devoted to a study of his work, which hat bera the subject of so 
fflueh controvo^. 

Merit, however, fdl before the uncultivaced Uzbegt in 1507, and Tabriz and 
later on Qazvin became the new centres of artistic work ui^ the new Safavid 
dynasty a^ich arose in Persia. The culminvtipg ex*mple of diit, tlw richest and 
most sumptuous period of Persian pautii^, is die Kktmst of Nizimi "fadonging 
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to the British Museum (or. 3365), produced at Tabriz between 15^ and 1$^)- 
Thirty-one plates are devoted to this glorious period. 

At the end of the book are three afqxndices. The first consiUs of a idection of 
the more important passages in DQst Muhammad's account of past and present 
painters, written in 1544, first noticed by Dr. Aga C^lu in an album bom the 
Library of Top-Kapu toai at Constantinople. The second consists of brief 
notices ol painters of the Herb school, which occur in the unpublished portions 
of the Ta’ri^ki-Rulttdi of Mirzi Haydar. These two appendices are very 
valuable. 

lliere is a very full index, but the bibliography might, with advantage, have 
been at least doubly as extensive. The only other criticism of this valuable book 
that we have to make is that references to ^e plates might have been much more 
numerous in the text; in many cases the miniatures of a manuscript are described 
and analyzed without such reference, sb that it is necessary to turn to the 
catalogue part of the book to see if reproduaions of them are included and on 
which plates. 

The authors' estimate of Persian painting can scarcely be contested; " Persia 
contributes to the world’s art a type of painting which is unique in character and 
in its own kind sqpremc. It is easy to disparage it by dwelling on qualities it 
does not possess and does not attempt. But rate it high or low, its uniqueness is 
incontestable; it yields a special kind of pleasure which no other art gives us." 

K. A. C. CazswBLL. 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam. By Reuben Levy. In two 
vols. Vol. II. 9'’x5}'. Pp. v-t-426. Williams and Norgate. 1933. ais. 

Mr. Reuben Levy has now published the second and concluding volume of his 
Introduction to the Sociology of Islam for the Herbert Spencer Trustees. 

This vcdume comprises six chapters: on the Religious Conceptioiu of Islam; 
Moral Sentiments in Islam; Usage, Custom, and Secular Law; Government in the 
Provinces of the Caliphate and the Succession States; Military Organization; and 
Science under Islam. They comprise a good deal of research from a non-Muslim 
point of view. But they form a loose agglomeration rather than a unity such at 
it required in descriptive sociology under Herbert Spencer’s scheme. 

It is doubtful whether religious conceptions and moral sentiments, derived 
almost exclusively from books many centuries old, come strictly within the 
province of descriptive sociology. Moreover, these books were produced under 
many tociil systems, and in countries as widely separated in geography as Arabia, 
Iraq, Persia, Turkey, North Africa, Spain, and Central Asia, and in point of 
time between the seventh to the twentieth centuries. To include the various 
rchoid* of philosophy, religion, and science is to widen the scope of sociology 
beyond all managoble limits. In religious and philosophical speculation & 
human mind travels far beyond the regions in which sociological data are of 
any value. There is the further difficulty chat the appraisement of abstract 
ennreptions is a matter often of violent controversy, and the human mind in 
such matters works aot on a social but on an individual plane. 

Nor will the picture drawn by Mr. Levy of the religious conceptioos of Islam 
be acctqxed by Muslims as accurate. He sometimes puts a quaint interpr'tytion 
on pa s sag e s from the Quran drawn from different places and put tpgethm inhis 
om way. Par exvn{4e, on p. 7, in speaking of |inns, Mr. Ijei7 remarks: "And 
Allah dhrH'Ri* kinship widt them." Hie r^ant passage from the Quran refers 
to and condemns tl» blasphemy of those who ascribe to Cod a re^itiWhip.ii!^ 
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|in^ " Icfaor,” ai a translation of the Arabic if not without (Mwedent, 

but quite unjuftifiable with referoice to its Homeric associationi. 

The chapter on usage, custom, and secular law collects together a number of 
points in which there is a departure from Islamic usages. They occur mostly 
among communities only half reclaimed from Paganism. In to far as 'wf or 
custom supplements the usages of the Skm'at a study of them is of value in 
elucidating local conditions. But these vary so widdy among different com¬ 
munities and in different countries that no fruitful generalizations are posnble. 
In the domain of law Mr. Levy has wholly misapprehended the position of 
custom as recognized by the British Indian Courts. " In the Punjab and else¬ 
where," he says (p. 173), “ local practice hat been used by the administration as 
a basis for legal codes." He goes on to say that certain village records " have 
been employed in the formulation of a code for native requirements." As a 
matter of fact, the very authority which he quotes for this statement confutes it. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. L. Turner, a distinguished revenue officer in the Punjab, 
was very keen on ascertaining local and tribal customs in the Punjab, and wrote 
an interesting report (Punjab Ctutommy Law, 1881) advocating their codification. 
The Government disagreed with him as to the need or desirability of codification. 
While courts were (and are) competent to give effect in the matters of inheriunce 
to an ancient custom strictly proved as applying to a particular tribe or family in 
each case at it arises, it was held that codification would petrify the law and 
make pn^ets impossible. In those days the social structure of the Punjab was 
contid^ed to be mote tribal than religious. Since then, things have sli^tly 
altered. Many of the families of Rajput descent have abandoned, and are abandon¬ 
ing, the Hindu custom of excluding females from inheritance. Quite recently 
proposals have been made to abolish or limit by legislation the place given to 
custom in litigatimi about Muslim inheritance. As customs have to be proved 
strictly in each particular case, the law that will eventually be applied it very 
uncertain, in contrast to the definite and well-worked-out (and also more equitable) 
system of Islamic law. This uncertainty has sometimes given rise to a demand for 
some tort of codification. There was a conference on ffie subject in the Punjab 
in 1915, and the report of that conference, together with die Government 
resolution on it, may be of interest to Mr. Levy. In any case, it is not correct to 
say, as Mr. Levy does (p. 147), that " in most lands of Islam it is the exception 
ratha than the rule for daughters to inherit." The exception and the role are 
the other way about, certainly in India and, I believe, in most lands of Islam. 

The chapter on military organization it interesting, but it goes back to the 
first four or five centuries of Islam, when the Muslim nations were much more 
of a polideal unit than they are now. They have practically no appUcitioB to 
modem conditions, even among so conservative a peo^e as the border tribes of 
Afghanistan. Even during the period covered the art of war developed gradually 
wiffi chaiiging needs and ehrnging conditiont, and hat very little to do widi die 
“ aodak^ of Uam.” A. Yuadt Asa. 


Mam and Modoiiilaai ia BiyM: A Stad|r of the Modern Refbrai 
Moresaeot Inaugurated by Muhammad *Abduh. By C. C A'frm. 
Oxfoid Univertity nets. 1933. yt. fid. 

Modemfrm in Idtm it a tuiqect of abaotlnng interest, not only to lAnlimt, 
but to the s^d generally. The Miflim mind is awdsening frm iia torpor. 
New iih>vrni>'ida are oirnifeaiiy diemsdvct in literature, polkim, and social 
insdtidioAiL Islam fdayed a great pm once on the stage the srerids hisuty. 



7 %a« M no reuoo why its Rcnaimnee in thoaght uid oo«pentive activity iHboU 
not again give it an opportunity to brii^ fta quMa to tbe worid'a tbougfat and 
acdvitiet. 

But Modernian in liivm denotes difierent things to dilTeKnt people. To a 
eemin school of Western thought Modernism and Islam are a contradiction in 
terms. There are enemies of Idam who view Modernism as a deathJtnetl of its 
institutions. They imagine that a Muslim modernieed ceases to be a Muslim. 
Others wdcome ^ modern movements as giving Islam a place in the world's 
cooperative commonwealth. To them it may be a valuable counterpoise to 
fiol^evism and many untried forces of revolution and chaos. Others, again, are 
alarmed at the signs of an imaginary Pan'Islamism which is supposed to be 
planning an overthrow of the existing order in the non-Islamic world. Among 
the Muslims themselves there are several schools of thought in relation to 
Modernism. To some people of extreme conservatism it meant nothing less 
than irreligion, materialism, hypocrisy, or atheism. To the politically-minded it 
means the recovery of lost independence. To the spiritually-minded it it asso¬ 
ciated with a return to the mystical side of Islam. To tbe Puritans it suggests 
the discarding of medizval customs and institutions and going back to dte 
Quran and the purest and the earliest of the traditions. Some, again, want to 
adapt the old spirit to new conditions and express old principles in new forms, 
claiming that as European civilization itself owes much to Islam, to Islam should 
take the arts and sciences of modern Europe as logical developments of move¬ 
ments set in motion by itself. The Indian poet. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, recently 
associated himself with the epigram that the problem it not to much to modernize 
Islam as to islamize modernity. 

Every Muslim country hat felt the throb of modernity and expressed its point 
of view in literature and the lives of its leaders. But Arabic-speaking countries 
have a peculiar advantage in this respect. Arabic it the sacred limguage of Islam, 
and, as such, commands an influence in Islamic countries widi which it is 
difficult for any other language to compete. It is also the spoken language of 
South-Western Asia and Northern Africa, comprising the densest Islamic bloc, 
Egypt from its central position hat a commanding influence. It is an old and 
settled country. Its Arabic Press it the most prolife and the most influential of 
any Muslim Press. Controversies in the Egyptian Arabic Press find an immediate 
cefe in Baghdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Arabia, Tunis, Algeria, and Mnocco, 
and indireedy in Turkey, Persia, India, Central Asia, and Java. Egypt it well 
fitted to be the pivot on which many Islamic movements will base themselves. 

The Modernist Movement in Egypt goes back many generations. Mr. C. C 
Adams, of tbe School of Oriental feudies in the American University at Cairo, 
hat grouped it mainly round the personality of the lam Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Abthth. His study is the first part of a dissertadon which was submitted to the 
Graduate Paetdty of the University in Chicago in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor ct Philosofdiy. As might be expected, hit standard of scholarship is hi^— 
a» hi^ that the reader (like the reviewer) wili hope that the second part, con¬ 
taining an Englisb trandation of the much dKC<WBed bewk of 'Ali ‘Abd al-RIzik, 
udK soon be given to tbe world by Mr. Adams. In discussing perionalitief, 
doctrines, rdigkrai views, and poliiki, the author hat been indefritigable in hit 
seatsh for authorities and hat ejected practically all that hat been wrioen about 
Mohammad ’Abdufa; He hat treated the whole question in a perfeedy obfeetive 
ipirit, and diere is inc a tratt anywhere of any sort of pti^udiae or Has, radal, 
r^gisnii, poittical, or literary. The author modetdy'«xp.ctics some diffidence iti. 
offeii^ tfe worii to the ptdtbc He may rest aatwed that it wiU be wv^tOmod 
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not V>n!y by thoie interetted in Islamic studies, but by the wider pidilic, which is 
sure to appreciate iu fullness and impartiality. 

Saiyid lamal-un^lin Afghani (1639-1897) was a remarkable international figure 
in the Muslim world. Claiming to be an Afghan by birth (though it is posi^le 
he was actually born in Persia), he travelled to India and made his first pilgrimage 
to Mecca in 1^7. After some useful service to the Amir Dost Muhammad Khai^ 
he had to leave Afghanistan after Dost Muhammad’s death. He paid a brief 
visit to Egypt in iB^ and was received with honour in Turkey under Sultan 
Abdul Hamid in the following year. But he was a stormy personality, and his 
keen interest in cultural and political tendencies as he viewed them on the wider 
suge of Islamic politics brought him into conflict with vetted interests, and he 
had to leave Turicey. He returned to Egypt in the spring of 1871, and was for 
eight years in the very centre of affairs in that country at a time when Ismail 
Pasha’s extravagance had brought Egypt to the verge of bankruptcy and foreign 
influence was (as he considered) laying a stranglehold on the country. On 
account of his anti-foreign tendencies he was expelled on the accession of Taufiq 
Pasha in 1879. During his stay, however, his magnetic personality got hold of 
many young men, among whom was Shaikh Muhammad 'Abduh, then a young 
smdent at the Azhar University. .. 

The Azhar University grew out of the great Mosque founded in Cairo in 970 
under the Fatimid rule. It is the oldest university in the world, and to-day forms 
the most important centre of traditional Islamic learning, to which promising 
studena come from all parts of die Muslim world. Japial-ud-din, with his 
modernist and international outlook, had tried to influence the atmosphere of that 
ancient foundation. But his most fruitful effort was in taking hold of young and 
eager minds like thme of ‘Abduh, who did so much in later life both for the 
University and for the cultural regeneration of Islamic institutions in Egypt. 

Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh was born in an Egyptian village about 1849. He 
received a good education of the old type mainly in the Mosque schools, but he 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with the m^ods and results of the antiquated system 
of education to which he was subjected. It was his meeting with a Sufi that 
entirely changed the whole course of his life, for the Sufi, according to Shaikh 
‘Abduh’s account, delivered him from the prison of ignorance or antiquated 
learning and brought him into the open spaces of knowledge. But while the 
Sufi's influence indined 'Abduh to mysticism, his second and greater teacher, 
Jamil-ud-din Afghani, took him into the wider fields of scholarship and praaical 
activities. ‘Abduh came to appreciate modem knowledge and the value of the 
sciences which have tkine so much to advance the material civilization of Europe. 
It now became an absorbing passion with him to infect with his enth»sisnn his 
own people and, through the modernization of the Arabic language and literature, 
the whole of the Arabic-qieakiog and Islamic wwld. As teacher and journaliat, 
he worked hard at his self-imposed mission for five years (1877-1883). Then 
came the ‘Aifibi rdidlkm, and ‘Abduh was in exile from 18b to 1888. He 
joined )amil-ud-din in Paris, and travelled widely, maturing hit mind and 
characta. “I never once went to Europe,” be wrote afterwards, “that there 
was not renewed within me hope of the change of the present state of Muslims 
to something better." 

The KhHive Taufiq Pasha pardoned him, ” under Britith pressure ” according 
to Lord Cromer.* When he returned to Egypt, he was apposnted to variosis 
judicial posts, in which he not only perfon^ his ordinary duties with ego- 

* Modern Egypt, ii.> 179- 



qMcuoiu Kfccfw, but he even kept hii ideals of reform before turn, tlie Khedive 
Abbas If. listened to his plea for the reform of the Azhar Uoiveriky, and 
appoioteii him m a Committee, in whidb ‘Abduh’a personal influence soon made 
him the strongest force. Certain reforms were carried out, and ‘Abdtdi was 
successful in carrying the ‘Vhma of the Axhar with him op to a mrtain pmt 
But it cannot be s^ that ‘Abduh’s ideals were fully realized. But the teed 
which he towed was not lost^ and cbou^ there have been setbacks the reform 
of the Azhar University is still a live question, although the reforms mutt 
necctssrily march at a much slower pace than ‘Abduh or men of hit school of 
thought could wish. But the parallel modern State University of Cairo, though 
entirely outside the Azhar circle, must by its work influence the Egyptian mind, 
and indirectly help in the creation of an atmosphere in which the Azhar mutt 
eventually come under the influence of modern thought. 

Meanwhile Shaikh ‘Abduh was appoiAed Grand Mufti of Egypt in 1899. ^ 
thus found himself placed at once at the head of the whole judicial system of 
the country. Under Islamic law he could now deliver Fatwas or authoritative 
declarations on questions of the Shari'at, which, though of binding legal authority 
only in Egypt, were of profound interest to the whole of the Islamic world. He 
applied the accepted principles of Islamic jurisprudence to modern conditiont, 
and led a movement whose results will only be apparent after they have sunk into 
the judicial systems of Muslim countries. He reformed the procadtire and 
organization of the Courts and made salutary changes in the administration of 
the AuqSf, a department which handles large public fluids for pious, charitable, 
and religious uses. He also devoted a great deal of hit time and boundless 
energies to his work in the Legislative ^uncil and to the establishment and 
svorking of the Muslim Benevolent Society. Hit literary work continued till his 
death in 1905. 

Mr. Adams gives a careful, reasoned, and well-documented account of his 
doctrines in the many spheres of thought into which Shaikh ‘Abduh threw him¬ 
self with such indefatigable energy. By way of supplement an account it given 
of his chief pupil Muhammad Rashid Rida and the paper At-Manar, which is 
the chief exponent of his school of thought. The younger Egyptian Modernists 
are alto mentioned, and a valuable and complete bihlii^aphy is appended. 

Of ‘Abdub’s influence in Egypt there can be no doubt whatever. Lord 
Cromer underestimated him, as he underestimated generally the strength and 
vitality of the Muslim renaissance. His successors have, however, teen ‘Abduh's 
work in better perspective. It was more fruitful of results than his master‘s 
activities, because he wisely used his own country for the basis of reform. But 
bis name and fame have spread to all Islamic countries among men of modern 
outlook. The prtdilems frir Mudim Modernists in each country are diflerent. 
Though a universal Islamic Brotherhood is a compelling and a living ideal, the 
experience of many centuries shows that solid practical work can only be bulk on 
fotudntKMit chat sink deep into the toil and tidtc account of die open and under¬ 
ground forces which act on the soil in a variety of ways. Reformers who have 
spread daemstlvet out over too wide an area have found themselves left in the air, 
while those who have attacked specific problems, used special opportunities, and 
removed special obstructions have made lasting progress and left an example that 
oltimnirly acts as a potent force in other sfdieres besides their own. 

A. Yutvr Alt. 
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Le^tfveil de I'IsIeoi «t dea AjrabM. By Et^ene Jung, Anden Vice- 
R^iident de Prance at Tonkin. 9* x 6*. Pp. 134. Publidied by the Author, 
5(^ Avenue M-lnkoff (XVI*), Parii. Printed by Lea Preiiet Modernea, 
45, Rue ^ Maubeuge, Paria, at their workshops in Reims (Marne), lanuary, 
1933 - 

This is a disappointing and unconatructive diatribe on an important and Itr- 
flung subject. Moat worthy of attention are the details of the jvincipal reaolutions 
of the Pan-Islamic Congress (lerusalem, December, 1931) contained in A]^>eodix L 
These include resolutions concerning the return of the Hedjaz Railway to Moslem 
control at it was built and financed solely to facilitate the Holy Pilgrimage; the 
exploitation of the line by the French and British contrary to the stipulations to 
the Treaty of Lausanne and the Mandatory engagements regarding pious founda¬ 
tions; a demand for the return of the privileges extended to the railway by the 
Turkish rfgime, and for the reversal of the decision of the Ottoman Com¬ 
mission to partition the railway between France and Great Britain. The Congress 
appeals to the League of Nations for intervention and support in these matters. 

Other important resolutions include the question of the “ Wall of Lamenta¬ 
tion " (AI Borac) on the plea that the findings of the International Commission 
were unjust, the wall being a Moslem Holy Place forbidden, to Jews; a protest 
against Soviet injustices to Moslem sul^ects in the Caucasus, Urals, and other 
parts of Russia; a strong protest againt the colonization of Moslem countries by 
European Imperialists, a procedure contrary to the natural rights and principles 
of the Moslem religion; a strong protest against the “ atrocities" in Lybia which 
militate against the prestige of Italy and of the League of Nations; a strong 
protest against the d&lslamization of the Berbers; demand of the repeal of the 
relevant French decrees; and request to the League to intervene on the behalf of 
the Moslems against the French methods of reprehensible evangelization, etc. 

It it around and in support of certain of these resolutions, particularly as they 
aflect and are aflected by French colonization in North Africa, that M. Jung, a 
retired French Administrator, who after seventeen years’ service in China has 
written several volumes on French colonial problems in her near-to Moslem 
world, lashes out at the atavistic propensities of Germany and her allies, the 
puerile ineflicacy and latent devilments of the League of Nations, the high-flown 
moral precepts of Allied War Leaders, the lack of good faith to the Moslem 
wcarld of Allied Post-War Sutesmen. 

While he criticizes, inaccurately and with but little effect, the tint of British 
administration in ‘Iraq and Palestine, of France in Syria, Tunisia and Morocco, 
and of luly in Lybia, he reserves his main attack against what he it sore it the 
well proven, short-sighted, out-of-date, and iniquitous French administration of 
Algeria. He conclutfes with unconvincing diatribes, railings, and warnings in his 
confident appeal to the better spirit of France. 

While Acre it little fresh meat in either the first chapter of general oon- 
tiderations or the last chapter of general conclusions, the second chapter is of 
interest in that it gives the list of all those Mamie Conferences that have taken 
Or are about to take place in the wake of the Islatmc Congress of Tirana, Albania 
(t^o). In particular is of interest the reference, by a member of the " Ugue 
Arafiya," to the aims of the Conference of European Moslems that, doe f« hby, 
1933, did in fact take {dace at Geneva in August. This person in itafing thin 
the aim the GeiKva Conference, in extending the scope of the original Tirana 
Conference; was an attempt at a post-war Modem Union that would idtirtviely 
have 1 defensive value, found his own inqnration, for the strengthening M unk» 
and frieodthip between different peofdes, in a icriwal die annual review of 
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current ncul and poUtktl problenu by the Khdif on theooaiioo o{ the a^uai 
H^j auembly at Arattt. There ii aln an interest in minority problemSi so the 
Coherence becomes a sort of Moslem All Peo[ 4 es' Association and Miooruy 
Coagress. 

Jung it definitely anti-Jew and dWinitely pro-Arab, quite a! the expense 
of the League of Nations, his own country, and other European colonising 
Powers. He admin Moslem hostility to Russia, but vacillates r^arding Moakm 
peaceful intentions. He brandishes the danger of instant Arab attack not only 
before Turkey and Russia, but before all die—in his view—overweening, atrodty- 
breeding, non-cooperating, Moslem-enslaving, out-of-date and bigoted Imperialist 
Powers of Europe. He rails at the latter's ostrich-in-the-sand attitude to the Pan- 
Islamic Congress, and at the putting of the Moslems on a permanent black list 
by a medizval FOpe. 

The book has a distinct value as propaganda for any Power wishing to curry 
favour with the Moslem world to the detriment of Great Britain, France, or Italy. 
It is unfortunate that the book comet from a patriotic Frenchman who naively 
informs his readers as to how he has had unsuccessfully to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of one of his principal Moroccan informants who was receiving money 
from Berlin ( inJe {he Appendix II.); how time and time again in Paris and North 
Africa he was birked of hit repeated attempts to discuss matters with high 
officials; and as to how many of his books were banned from publication—all 
done (according to M. Jung) by a laissez-faire Government in the midst of a 
France ignorant of the atrocious administration of her North African colonies. 

It is particularly unfortunate, in view of the present stresses and strains of the 
European situation, that, whereas the principal attack of the Pan-lslamic Congress 
is against the French and British retention of control of the Hedjaz Railway, 
originally built under German inspiration as a strategic threat upon the Suez 
Canal, M. Jung should paint such a lurid picture of conditiona in Algeria, the 
very fount of all Fren^ reinforcements whenever she is threatened on her 
Eastern frontiers. Due to propagandists and Jewish-Arab tensions, 1933 has seen 
unrest among the generally-contented and well-conditioned Moslem populations 
in Western Algeria and in Northern and Southern Tunisia to an extent unknown 
since the French occupations. All this, coupled to the necessity of recent French 
action in the High Atlas, makes the present appearance of the volume very 
ill-timed. 

M. Jung’s description of King Fcisal as always being at daggers drawn with 
Great &iiain since his arrival on the throne, his questionable figures ri^rding 
the distribution of Moslems in Europe, hit description of Great Britain as die 
instigator of Jewish-Arab frictions, his affirmation that Great Britain broke allied 
post-war co-operation by asserting her independent superiority, only gives to 
Engliafa readm tome indication of how carefully they mutt take M. Jung’s 
facts and figures regarding the delinquencies of North African French hA- 
miniatratort. Nor can the late King Peital be blamed for refuting M. Jung's 
proffered aatiscance at the Peace Conference. 

h were sreii for both M. Jung and the Pan-lslamic Congress 10 remember the 
eontributiont made by Great Britain, France, and Italy' to the protdem in hand. 
Leaving aside all mi-terial advantages developed, Grm Britain undoubtedly to 
trains the chaiaunt at her more apt Moslem tulqects that their morale ii to 
stiffened in imegiity and judgment that they cofhtrrfiwr to govern themvdiwt 
without the erttwl^ undue despotism or tyranny, slow tbmgh it may he. : 
Fiaaoe; in a way accomfdished by no other nation, ptaedtet in North Mica 
soeid cqua^, ^ hat accomplidied good goveritm(«4 with the mhdmnM «{ 
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iiKdference with native customs and the minimum of curtailment of the juris¬ 
diction of the native ^lite, according to native habits of ^vemment If the 
Malekites wish to remain a race apart, practising their own rdigious laws and. 
customs, it i) their own and not France’s desire. Italy, in her d^dedly drasuc 
rule of Lybia and Cyreniaca, has only enhanced thereby her prestige in Arabia 
proper, as wimess the remarla of Mr. Bertram Thomas in this connection. And 
Italy, in that the nationals from her southern provinces find themselves able to 
compete successfully with the Berber, not only in skilled but in unskilled con¬ 
ditions of labour, have, despite French distaste for this accomplishment, proved 
that a virility, such as is easily recognized, is still the possession of at least 
certain of the elements of Europe. 

With M. Jung's premises that friendly feelings of cooperation between 
Moslems and Europeans are desirable, and that law and justice should obtain, we 
are in entire agreement. And that France is wrong in pursuing a policy of 
assimilation, rather than one of a cautiously slow march to progressive self- 
government, is an opinion to which an Englishman would naturally tend, and 
obtain thereby Italian and Arab sympathy—each due to their own legitimate self- 
interest. But we are quite unable to consider that any immediate releasing of 
Colonial control from those Moslem areas that at present enjoy such, including 
North Africa, would in any way, at this date, increase the pacification and good 
government of the world, nor can we but uphold a Frendi ban on the ruling 
of European underlings by Arab proprietors. France has already gone far further 
in this direaion towards social equality chan Great Briuin. 

With the value of the friendship of the Moslem populations, from Mogador 
to Kashgar, to the liberty loving and God-praising elements of Europe, we 
certainly concur; but we disagree with M. Jung in chinking that such co-operation 
can be arrived at, even by France, by over-su-essing her own deficiencies and over¬ 
stressing Moslem virtues. Fiction never bred faith and friendship. 

E. S. W. 


Harun nl Rashid. By H. StJ. Philby, C.I.E. 7I' x 5}'. Pp. 159. London: 

Davies. 1933. 5s. 

This well-produced little volume has very little in it about Harun al Rashid, 
and what there is shows him to have been a tyrant, a fanatic, and, by proxy if 
not directly, a murderer. It is only justice to the author, however, to say that he 
is to blame neither for the scantiness of the materials at bis disposal nor for his 
incapacity to turn the real Harun into a hero. In the circumstances it might 
almmc have been advisable frankly to cake Haroun al Rasefaid (rather than HSrfin 
al-Rashid), treat him as the best-known character of the Arabian Nights, and 
write a bic^aphy of him, as has been done lor Hamlet and Sherlock Holing 

Mr. Philby does not solve the mystery of how Harun acquired his reputation 
for greatness, and a key to it is perhaps to be found in the parallel ate of the 
^ntsvnian king Khusraw I., who was granted by the priests of the esttbliifaed 
Magian cok Ae tide of Anmhitwan (“ He of ^ Immortal Soul ”) for having 
suppitiied with the utmost crudty t^ communist heretics who professed dte 
rdigion of Mazdak. Harun’s “ greatness," perhaps, rests on no firmer foundatioa; 
for his title of aUSsuhiJ, "The Uptight,” was given him by his fadier, and the 
fact that for the twenty-diree years hit reig^ he teamred money on die saotc 
extnvaganc scale and, incidentally, nourished a host of pan^yriaai may have 
been a ccotribiunry hictor. 
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TJu book'i preoaupitioa with the Abbasitb orcf^imuUy by im^icttioii gnsti 
eredit to Hanm where oooe h due to him or it due to the membert o{ dm d]fiiuty 
li a whtde. Thm he had little to do with the ettabliihment or improvement ei 
the " poiul ” icrvica ^), and hia " icicntilk contribtmooi... to the world’a 
rro-'innce ” (p. ix>)-^ogcrouf phraie—wai litde more than tttu in iua day 
Baghdad produced paper, and » presumably made the study of Oredc mathe¬ 
matics a lets cumbersome pursuit. It was rather hit son Ma'mun who encouraged 
the importation of Gred scientific works and their translation into Arabic. 

One might find other points for criticism (e.g., Umaiyid for the well-established 
Umayyad, and Khaizaran for Khaizuran), but it must be admitted that this was 
a difficult subjea to paint, and Mr. Phitby has given us a very successful group 
portrait in which the principal character has a prominent seat in the front row. 

R. L. 


Mnjnnn Layla. By Shawki. Translated into English Verse horn the Arabic 

by Arthur John Arberry. pj’xbi'. Pp. 61. Cairo. 1933. 

Everyone interested in modern Arabic poetry should read ffiis excdlent version 
of a love-story born in the Nejd Desert twelve hundred years ago, and since then 
told over and over again by Persian and Turkish romanticists. The last to handle 
it was Ahmad Shawki, the greatest Arabic poet of his generation, who died 
recently at Cairo. While retaining the traditional setting of the tale and leaving 
its main features intact, Shawki has recast it into somediing strange and new. 
The dramatic form, the treatment of the subject, and the style itself show how 
deeply he was influenced by his youthful studies in Prance; yet the play is no 
imitation; modern as it is, it has its roots in Arabian antiquity and definitely 
belonas to a national literature receptive, but not subservient, to the spirit of 
the West. 

The curtain rises on a party of young men and girls of Layla's tribe chatting 
beside the tents in the cool of evening. Their talk is of Qays ^jnun), his 
passion for layla, and his songs which have caused so many to think lightly of 
her. Layla, thou^ she loves and pities her cousin, is jealous of her honour and 
will not yield. Finally she marries Ward, a noble chief, who chivalrously takes 
her under his protection without forcing her to be unfaithful to Qays. The crisis 
coma in the fourth act. It opens with a striking intolude of diablaie, when 
Qays, roaming about the desert, encounters a company of Jinns headed by 
ahAmawi, his own familiar demon and poetical " genius.” They guide him to 
Layla, he urga her to flee with him, and when she repiia that honour forbids 
it, he flings away in a frenzy of passion, leaving her heart-broken. The lovers 
never meet again, but the last scene—Qays dying on Layla's grave—assura us that 
their love is immortal. 

This is the bare outline of a picture which the artitt’s imagination has filled 
with innumerable toucha of deliocy and charm. To reproduce them in another 
language is often as impossible as it would be to copy the varied metra and 
monorhyma which mark changa of tempo in the movement of the jnece and 
enhance its dramatic effect. The translator, I think, hat done well to 4 <rvird 
rhyme altogether, except in few lyric passages. Everything contidfved, his thoice 
of Plivsbethan hirnk verse, with a luge proportion of f^nine endings, it the 
hoc that could have beers made. The resides are very pteasing, for Mr, Afbenry 
can write what really it verse and not merdy prose in chaint. While payii^ 
tribuie to the taste and scholarship with which he has -rcnmpUdied a tinja lai t ly 
diflic'ilt tadi, I naay offer one or two crtticiwn* on poshtt of derail. The ideSi td 
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fame betng Mtted (p. ii) or t line of poetry hwiki (p. 4a) teems to me 
unh^^. In some cases desire for accuracy hat been carr^ too far, at when 
we (p. jo), “thy heart it convolttte with < most trivial rancourthe 
meuphor, though normal in Arabic, sounds odd in Englith. I have i^iticed a 
few slips in translation. The most curious of these occurs in a pnttge where 
Qays it rqireseoted a uying (p. 27); 

“ From childhood we have loved, and passion 
Fills all our purpose.” 

Obviously shSi Luyti washHiyS means " both Layla’s goats and mine,” and 
the sentiment is just the same as that of Damoetas— 

Idem amor exitium peeori ett pecorisque magiitro. 

Majnun Layla is fine poetry. Mr. Arberry’s version will be enjoyed by those 
who cannot rad the original and even more highly appreciated by those who can. 

R. A. N. 


Indo'Tibetioit.—I. *' Mc’od Rten ” e " Ts'a Ta'si ” ned Tibet Indiamo 
ed Occidentale: Gontributo alio audio dell’ arte religiosn tibe- 
tana e del auo aignificato. By Giuseppe Tuccl 9}' x 7'. Pp. 158, with 43 
plates. Rome: Royal Italian Academy. 193a. 

Waddell, the author of The Buddhism 0/ Tihet, was acquainted mainly with 
Southern and Eastern Tibet. Professor Tucci, the author of many studies of 
Eaatern religion and [Ailology, has pursued the investigations on which his 
Indo-Tibetiea series is to be based in Ladikh (Eastern Kashmir) and the Hima¬ 
layan tracts of Kunuwar and Spiti, and also in Guge, the area of the vanished 
kingdom in the west of Tibet proper, which had its capital at different times at 
Toling and Gartok. To the casual observer, the religion of the Tibetans some¬ 
times seems to be little else than a combination of lama-worship and devil-dancing. 
Professor Tucci approaches it feom the other end, addressing himself to the study 
of its genuinely Buddhist element. The special feature of his work is that he has 
collated his ob^vations on the spot with the old doctrinal and mystical treatises 
in the Tibetan language, consisting of translations or exegeses of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. He wishes to convey by this means tome idea of the spiritual 
experienoes of Mahayanist Buddhism not only in Tibet but in India; for Tibetan 
Buddhism casu back light upon the otherwise somewhat obscure Greater Vehicle 
of India. 

He commences with a volume on the pagodas of Tibet and on certain clay 
taUets deposited in them. His book is a monograph with a minimum, or almost 
total sbiffice, of comment or comparison. It is necetrtry to premise chat the 
edifice known to the Indian Buddhists as a rtsips or ckaitya, and designatH in 
Ceyton a dssghota, is commonly referred to by British travdlers in Tibet at a 
“ diorten.” The correct cranditeration of this word from die Tibetan setipe it 
meh'od rttn, or, by Professor Tucci's cdimnental system, giving an Italian wdue 
to the “ c,” me’od rtea. The great hemisphere of the old tumulus-ekasfya dirank 
m the course of time to much smi'ler dimension^ tod assumed die oudine Of an 
unN.tUd vessel; it was mounted on a base, and tfac whedt or umbrdlas of the 
ifm grew in number, with the result that die strocture asaumed a snore pmnted 
fetm, differing alike from the onion shape of the Hinayanitt epunirict aiM bona 
the ntanyoiDi eyed tower of Chinese prtctice. Under Tsuaric infiis'iKee. Ihofuiar 
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Tuod inioniu ui, the tmiU vue at the ii'minit bcctmt a tymbol «t die moon, 
and beninr lunnoonted by the globe of (he sun and by a loit of acumiftate 
spheroid representing fire. Buddhist traditions assigned to every part of the 
Mlifiee the name of some dement of moral practice or tome religious attribute or 
power, the former constituting the bate and middle, and the latter the qfiire. 
The larger divisions of the edUce were also connected by Tantric myttidtm widi 
the shapes and colours symbolical of the five dements; and this interpretadon 
Professor Tucci found to be widdy accepted in the Lamaist communitiet visited 
by him. Each of the dght types of chorten recognized by the Tibetan texts was 
traditionally stated to have b«n a copy of the chutya marking one of the dght 
chief sites in India connected with the Buddha. Of these dght types, by far the 
commonest in Western Tibet at the present time it that of die " Great Enlighten¬ 
ment but those of the " Many Doors" and of the “ Victorious One ” are also 
found, while that of the " Descent (of the old gods) from Heaven ” is found 
only in the close vicinity of the older monasteries. 

What are the motives by which the Tibetans are inspired to build pagodas! 
The act of founding a pagoda is regarded as specially meritorious for several 
interconnected reasons. In the first place, the disbursement of the money required 
for the purpose, which is very considerable, is an act of renunciation. Secondly, 
the act is classed tmth the erection of sutues and piaures of the divine beings. 
The third reason is a little less simple. Those chaityas which did not contain 
relics—and it was rare, in Professor Tucci’s opinion, even in early times for them 
to contain remains—were anciently called “ chaityas of the Body of the Law." 
An important part of the ceremonies preparing for and accompanying the con¬ 
struction of a chorten consists of the reading aloud of doctrinal books. The 
ts’a Wa deposited in it very commonly contain an imprint of the short Buddhist 
aeed. The inscriptions on scone blocks commemorating the name of the donor 
of the chorten recite sometimes that it was erected to obtain liberation for the 
donor and hit deceased relatives, or ocher objects of a personal nature; but they 
nearly always conclude with the formula “ that all beings may attain the con¬ 
dition of Buddha.” The pagoda is, at least in stria theory, an instrument for 
renewing the preaching of the Law, and its donor is a /(alyin-mitra, or “ friend of 
the welfare" of othas. In erecting it, he practises the Mahayanist virtue of 
“ Transference ” {paritfimanS) —i.e., of transference of hit merit to other persons; 
a feature worthy of the attention of chose who criticize Buddhism too closely as a 
rdigion of each for himself. While the Mahdyina hat its temples proper in 
addition to its pagodas, acts of veneration and the presentation of ^erings at the 
pagoda arc str^y enjoined by Buddhist authority, and it may be jud^ from 
PrMessiH' Tucci’t account that the pagoda it something very tike a temple with the 
Law substituted for the deity. A philosophic interpreucioo of the significance 
of the chorten it to be found in the passages from the old Tibetan translation, 
the bsTan agyttr, upon which Professor Tucci draws. The Law is both cause 
and effect. As cause, it embraces moral practice and the stria observance of 
rdigious picuipta; as effect, it connotes the “ complex purity ” of those by whom 
the latter are completely observed, which constitutes die attributes and essence of 
those who realize die tO|xeme good. At the chorten represenu all things, having 
regard to thdr being partly cause and partly effect, and the Body of the Law 
r^reseatt the perfoedon of all diings, the chorten, though made of cardi, atone, 
wood, gold or silver, it aUe to ttand as image of the Body of the Law (sThieh 
means, ProfesttH' Tucci explains, the Abadnte^ There it no reason to doubt fasit 
that these two aqiecti of ^ chorten, at means at renewed preadiing of the Law 
and as an emUm of die Law in all frs varied rdations and as Abaiduie, are 
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preaent, however-<iimly, in the miodi of Ttbetant. &it Rofenor TiKpohtilf to 
enftiine the ngniiinnce of the enornmut output of choiteoi. He tefert to tfaek 
number! as “ endless ” (ftifiniti). Those readers who have visited Burma ate 
aware that this unmeasured spawning of pagodas is not confined to TSiet or to 
the Mahiy^na. Can it be fairly construed, the cynic will impiire, as intended lor 
the renew^ of the faith and the glarificttion of the Law? Is it not largely a tort 
of “fire-insurance"? Is not this, like the prayer-wheel, an eaam^ of the 
abstract spiritual inwardness of Buddhism being more than half transposed into 
magic and externalitm? We may note, however, on the other side Professor 
Tucci’s reference to the “ profound religious piety of the Tibetans . . . which 
guides all their actions.” 

The chorten serves as reposimry for miscellaneous consecrated articles for 
which there is no present use, including books, pictures, or statues in good or bad 
condition, and aim for the ts'a Wa., These latter began by being lumps of 
moistened earth stamped with a seal, but came in time to be a sort of clay 
medallions—though not necessarily circular—moulded by a die. Among the 
earliest designs b^ne by them was the representation of one or more chortens. 
Professor Tucci gives reasons for connecting the ts'a ts'a, in their origin, with the 
ex-voto objects found at all the former Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India. 
Reproductiont^f the particular ckaityas by which these place; were marked were 
evidently, our author thinks, distributed to pilgrims, first in India and afterwards, 
mutatit mutandis, at places of pilgrimage in Tibet. Later on, representations of 
the numerous Buddhu and other sacr^ beings of the Mahlyina became com¬ 
moner on the tsfa ts'a than the chortens. In recent times again the chorten has 
become by far the commonest design. The intention being everything, it was 
just as meritorious, in theory, to represent a chorten on a day tablet and get it 
consecrated as to found a chorten. The ts'a ts'a is consecrated with an etatoate 
liturgy, including an invocation to the sacred being to descend into the object, 
just as is done. Professor Tucci points out, in all Indian rituals. The repre¬ 
sentations of deities, which are by no means wanting in artistic merit, vary from 
peaceful, seated Buddhas to their wrathful Tantric counterparts, brandishing 
thunderbolts or swords, or coupled with their Saktis, embodiments of terrors, 
mysteries and sexualities which could find no expression in authentic Buddhism. 
In Tibet the new religion was tainted almost from the first by the Tantrism of 
the Indian Makiyina. 

Professor Tucci makes some remarks, finally, on the Bon—<.e., the pre-Bu^hist 
rdigion of Tibet, a worship of the spirits of the earth, of the mountain, of the 
wtterspring, and so on—discussing how far it survives as a definite rdigkm, 
independent of die sheltering wing of Buddhism. He promises us a separae 
study of the subject, and it ttaxt of a sceptic than Prandte, the author of 
Anti^uitiet of Mian Tibet (tpif), refuting to accept the latter't^lnterpretation of 
the fresco at I -miyuru as a picture of a Bonpo priest, or die shrine as a Boopo 
dirine. 

The stratification of religion in Asiatic countries is a subject of perroohl 
inliuiut, and even within the compass of tbn tnuU bode Tibet appears at possess¬ 
ing a richness ai beds, outcrops, and intrusive masses of aeration and bdid such 
at only a few countries in the cemtinent can excel. 


A. F. K. 
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G«yl<Mi Bttd«r Bri^ R«l«, 1795 - 1932 . By Lemiu A. MOh. DJiut. 

Fp.vi'fjii. Map. Oaford UBivUiky Rrcn: Humphrey Millard. 
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Mr. MiUs H Anutant Proleoor m die Univenity of Minaoota lad bringi lo 
U* tadi the di^rhe^ and judicial manner of a x^lar wdl vened in roearch 
methodr and a thorough acquaintance with the arailable document!. Hie renih 
it an impmial objective treatue which, for at leait that period of roughly loo 
yean whidi elapi^ between the annexation of Ceylon the Britiih and the 
firit articulate movement! of the Sinhaleie toward! aelf-goyernment, ahould 
remain for long a iwnd-rj work of reference. Two chapter! are little more than 
nimmariei, the firtt of Britidi relation! with Ceylon from lytia to 179$, which 
culminated in its conquest, and the last of the economic and political history of 
Ceylon from the nineties to the present day. The period covered by the fim 
chapter hat been the subject of much roearch already. The last chapter is 
admittedly meagre in detail, and the author does not claim for it the value, 
which undoubtedly attacho to the main body of the treatise, of a clo!e-.and 
original study of all available sources of information. In view of the interest 
which Ceylon has recendy aroused owing to the constitutional experiments of 
the Oonoughmore Informs, it may be as well to warn readers that less than five 
pago of the last chapter deal directly with Ceylon’s political progress in the 
twentieth century. This is not to bditde the value of the authm’s contribution 
to the detailed history of Ceylon’s administrative and economic (xogress during 
a period which was essentially the period of effective rule by British admininra- 
tors. For his work in this respect much praise is due, whether for the mats of 
detailed information which it conuins or for the manner in which Mr. Mills hat 
selected and arranged his material. Most histories are propaganda. The present 
treatise escapes the charge, and the author it to be congratulated on hit frank 
and impartial record of the good and bad in an administration of Ceylon. 

The strategic and commercial advanuges of control of Ceylon to the Bridsh 
are obvious, and the story of our efforts to secure a foothold in the country 
through treaties with the King of Kandy with those advantages in view is clearly 
ttdd. There foUowt an account of the actual conquest bated largely on the 
publications of Mr. L. }. B. Turner, CC.S., whose work receives a well-merited 
tribute in a footnote to page 9. Mr. Mills uses the “ Cleghom Papers ” among 
other documents rdating to the conquest, and refers to t^ effea on the Dutch 
defenders of Colombo of the transference of de Meuron’s regiment of Swiss 
mercenaries to British service—a transference which Dundas considered » be 
“ one of the most essential circumstances which contributed to the conquest of 
Ceylan.” The " Cl^horn Papers,” it may be noted in passing, have, apait from 
thi^ value for the history of the conquest, an unusual interest for students of 
die Near East because of Cleghorn’s account of his journey through EkIT* 
the Ked Sea and the light it throws <m the oondidon of Red Sea life and ports 
at that time. There it an incidental interest in the fact of an acvdmic officer 
oot>d>"ting secret service enterprises in remote countries while tdll on the rolls 
of his university as Professor of Civil History. It gives us the uautual spectacle of 
a professor living history imtesd of teadiing it to hit pupUs. 

Hie chapter on the Madras Administration (1799-1798) it mel'ochcfy |e*diiq;. 
After ^ cMiqiiett Ceylon was mwV a dependoKy of the Madras Presidency 
under a dual civil and military conuol. There appears to he nothing good to 
mead of its governtnee. The dvil government did its best to'<*wi>vte die peopfe 
of die oouaoy by supplantii^ dw Mudaliyats and odier nadve offisaols iad' 
*H“*^“*^ foseigMn from Madras in their place; and furdier by abidiahing die 
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fanRltar lyttems of taxation and land tenure. These measures, combined Widi 
rapacity and cruelty of the native ofiScials imported from Madras, led to seriout 
revolt among the Sinhalese. A committee of enquiry set up in 171^ advised that 
the Madras tevenue system be abolished and the ancient Sinhalese system icatoied, 
as it had existed under Dutch rule. It further reccunmended the return of all 
Madras native officials and tax-farmers to India and the reappointment of 
Mudaliyars. In October, 1798, North arrived in Ceylon to take up bit a|q>oint- 
ment at Governor. His arrival marked the end of the Madras regime. The 
chapter dealing with this rfgime should certainly be carefully studi^ by those, 
if there be any, who would link Ceylon politicly with India, though it need 
not be suggested that as an independent member of a federation Ceylon would 
inevitably fall an easy prey to its immediate Indian neighbour. 

There followed a curious experiment in dual control of another type, wherdsy 
Government was shared between the &rown and the East India Company. The 
reasons for this experiment are obscure unless it be that Ceylon is fated to be 
used as an experimentum in eorpore vili (cf. various expressions by statesmen in 
England on the Donoughmore sdieme). In effect, the Governor and the ad¬ 
ministrative authorities were to be appointed by the Crown, but under the control 
of the Governor-General of India and the Directors of the East India Company, 
while the revenues, especially cinnamon, were to be under the Company's control. 
For a time the Governor had still to rely on Madras civil servants, who did not 
hesitate to show their resentment at North’s appointment. North was moved to 
press for the creation of a Ceylon Civil Service. Everything, in fact, pointed to 
the desirability of separating Ceylon from Indian administration and making it 
an independent Crown Colony. The inevitable happened in 1802, when the 
control of the East India Company was abolished and Ceylon became a Crown 
Colony under the Colonial Office with legislative and executive power vested in 
the Governor alone, subject to confirmation or rejection of his measures at 
home. 

The beginnings of a separate Ceylon Civil Service had astonishing features. 
Thus many members entered the service at the age of fifteen, and an officer 
became pensionable after eight years' service. The initial pay was bad, and the 
average member of the service regarded his career as “ a kind of disgusting but 
nrcesit'y prelude to his deciding what line of life he will adopt ” (quoted from 
C.O. Records). One youth, who went to Ceylon in 1798 at the age of thirtea, 
was made Agent of Revenue (the precursor of that distinguished senior official of 
modern tiroes, the Government Agent) in the vast area of Jaffna in 1804. Such 
anomalies could only lead to corruption and inefficiency, and steps were taken 
to organize the service on a sound ^sis. These steps, in their succeeding Stages, 
are described in Mr. Mills's chapter on the Civil Service—a chapter whidi contains 
much food for thought and an important lesson to die modern reformer srito 
for one reason or another aims at reducing the status and salaries of the pidilic 
services. It is the fashion now in Ceykm, under the infiuence of economic 
dqxression, to decry the puldic servant and rqireseot him at a pampered parasite. 
It was necessary that we should be reminded of the disaatious ^jcti of die 
Colebrocke rrrommendationt of 1S33 with their awcejiing reductions of Civil 
Service salaries. Use circumstances of die case were not onblce those of the 
preaent day, “ Colonel Cokhrooke,” writes Mr. Mills, “ had more than a tinge of 
the doarituure idealist, and was guided by his own nodoiu td abstract jasdee 
rather ffian by actual conditiont.’* In die result Ids reoommenAitiont {dayed 
Imvec with tte Civil Service duough its formidable reduction of adac]i% its 
abolition of pensions, and its slowing down of pmmotioa. By 1845 0 co mp lete 



refariD of oonditioiu ot taviet bad bccune imperative and wai introduce^ ^ 
Lord Stanley. Neverthelen in i84<, in a time of levere economic depreanon, the 
Budget deficit led to the uiual recriminationi fnmi commercial quarten agaimt 
Civil Service lalaitei. It ia perhapa not aurpriaing that the attitude of the 
European planting indumrica in audi mattera bm and ia dewmined more 
by the fortunea of their induatriea than by the merita of the caae. 

There foUowa a chapter of exceptional intereat on the Governor. Mr. MiUa 
maintaina that under the conditiona cd the nineteenth century the Crown Ctdony 
form of government war inevitable. The poaition of the Governor, in rvlfticn, 
both to the Colonial Ofiice and to the lomi legislature in the Crown Colony 
acheme, it made clear. Paradoxical as it may teem to some in modern timea, 
the Governor and hit official majority in the Legialative Council when auch wat 
created were in reality the guardians of the people's interests where they con¬ 
flicted, as sometimes happened, with the'interests of the European commercial 
group. "The sole ol^cct of Government," wrote Maitland in hit Guide to 
CoUeetors at the beginning of the nineteenth century, " ia, and always ought to 
be considered to be, to ensure the prosperity of the island through the m^ium 
of generally increasing the prosperity and happiness of the natives.” How true 
successive governor^ and civil servants were to their trust is amply demonstrated 
in the chaper on “ Aspects of Native Policy,” whose opening sentences constitute 
the author’s most explicit judgment on British rule in Ceylon: “ Ihe record of 
British policy in Ceylon is not free from blemishes, but on the whole it ia one 
of which the Empire has no occasion to be ashamed. Throughout the nineteenth 
century the Briti^ Government conscientiously tried to improve the condition of 
the people, and to hold the balance even between the connoting interests of the 
planters, the native aristocracy and priesthood, and the raiyats. A century before 
the League of Nations enunciated the principle of the trusteeship of backward 
peoples the Ceylon Government had acted in its spirit without ostentation and 
without definition.” 

Chapters IX. and X. describe the conquest of Kandy and the Kandyan revolt 
of 1847-1850. Opinion ia bound to vary on many incidents and policies which 
atten^d the conquest of Kandy and the “ small risings,” at Mr. Mills calls them, 
which occurred between the conquest and the major revolt which ia described 
in Chapter X. Though the world has changed vastly in the twentieth century, 
it it still possible to learn horn the past, and one cannot resist the impression that 
if those who had charge of Ceylon's affairs during the troubles of 1915 had only 
known their Ceylon history, if they had read, e.g.. the retrospective comments of 
Philip Anstruther, the Colonial Swetaiy, on the trial of the Kandyan chieb in 
1835 as they appear in Pari. Pap. H.C. 36 of 1851 (mde p. 167 of Mr. Millt’a book), 
they would not have panicked or listened so readily to the reports of unacrupulooa 
informers. Mr. Milk quotes Major Skinner's statement that the effect of die 
triab of <835 “ wat serUnuly to impair the influence and authority of Government 
in the minds and affections of the peofde.” The tame might perhaps wids justice 
be said of some of the 19x5 trials and of the iSta. of our handling of dun tittsadon 
jdso on Ce3^>neae opinion generally. Esqierience, someone said, is the mune sue 
give to our mistaka; but it is only experience if we profit by die lesson. In- 
cidennlly Mr. Milk makes no reference to the riots of 1915 and our handling of 
ihtsn- ^ his boiflt should be judged chiefly by the reoord of events as fu at 
die nineties: it is admittedly and obviously inac^uate for the later period. In 
hia account of the Kandyan troublet, Mr. Milk makes mere than one r^rence 
to the opinion of Mi^ Skinner. Skinner's Fifty Yeart in Ceylon is a record of 
qoiae oweption a l interest and value. Few En^irhinen have known Ceykn and 
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itt peofto io well or cootributed more to itf prosperity by t long life of divcAul 
■ltd able service. 

Chapters XI. and XII. on “The Cinpvmon Trade during the Nineteenth 
Century " and “ Coffee and Transportation " concern aspects rf Ceylon which 
perhaps more readily come to the mind of the average man than its conquest or 
itt political history. They concern its agricultural industries and the development 
of roads, railways, irrigation, and other material services. The vicissitttdes of 
cinnsmon and coffee and tea in one of their great homes of origin should be of 
interest to a wide public. Unquestionably the most startling event in their history 
in Ceylon was the comjdete annihilation of the coffee industry by die famous 
" Coffee Bug,” which first appeared in 1868 and quickly spread through the whole 
of the {^anting area. The reader may be referred to Frederick Lewis’s Sixty- 
Four Yeort in Ceylon for a vivid personal narrative of the human suffering which 
attended this disaster. It was, curiou’sly enough, the depression in the o^ee 
industry which induced the [banters and other Europeans engaged in commerce 
to renew an old European cry for an increase in the number of the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council and for some approach to self-government. 
It is true that when trade improved the agiution died down, and that in later 
days the Europeans in Ceylon have been on the whole hostile; to self-government 
in Ceybn. It is also true, one imagines, that they expected to have the lion’s 
share in control of affairs or among the unofficial majority if the Secretary of Sute 
had been willing to accept their proposals. Yet it remains the oddest of odd facts 
that the demand for self-government for Ceylon first came from their quarter 
and not from the permanoit population. It is surprising that politicians who are 
not above using statements or events out of their context have overloidced this 
apparendy powerful plea from a wholly unexpected source. 

*1110 book ends with, a chapter on the evolution of Ceylon since the nineties 
which cannot be regarded as adequate. It would have been better if it had closed 
with the nineties, or, better still, if the chapter had been included as an appendix, 
honestly summarizing in the briefest fadiion the main headings of a possible 
further treatise. It is not yet the time for such a treatise, since no man can righdy 
appreciate the effects of the Donoughmore Reforms at this stage. Nevertheless 
many want to know more about the Ceylon of to-day than about the Ceylon of 
the nineteenth century, and some reference to recent events was unavoidable. 
In Mr. Mills’s last chapter we find something of the bare bones ol modern Ceylon, 
but little of the soul of its political endty. There it enough to indicate die 
friendly attitude of Hit Majesty’s Government towards the legitimate aspirations 
of the Ceylonese, an attitude which has fairly followed the maxim of the Church 
of England: “ To keep the mean between the two extremes, of too much ttiffiiess 
in refusing, and of too much easiness in admitting any variation from it.” There 
it also enough in the last chapta, and indeed throughout die book, to demonstrate 
the inappli^ility of Ceylon examjdes to the vastly more difficult and complex 
proUemt of Indiiu 

Meanwhile Mr. Mills has given us a solid and reliiMe history of an important 
period which is scholarly and rerlsMe and constitutes a valuable study in Crown 
Cakmy government 
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Yaara of R ea tin y- India, 192642 . By J. Coitmtn. Widk i Fbrewe^ By 
Lord Irwin of Kirby, K.G. 9i'x5l'. Pp. 3&4. ]onatban Cape, loa dd. 
India in Traniition. By O. Gnham Bole, yi'xy*. Pp. xii'fjps. The 
Hogarth Pren. 81. bd, , 

Some apology ii needed for the delay in reviewing theae two botda upon the 
Indian litnation. Aa, however, Lord Irwin obaervea in hia Foreword to ftafosaor 
Coaimao’a book, we are too near the [xcture to judge finally of the perapecdve, 
and even the ahort time that haa elapa^ aince the publication of theae bo^ haa 
aeen evenu which muat aerioualy affect the corrertneai of the author'a viewa. 

To take hfr. Coatman'a book firat, we need not quarrel aerioualy widi hia 
aurvey of pact history. We do not expect a profeaaor, however, to ua dut 
Nadir Shah‘s invasion took place in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
that it was the last of the historic invasions from the Nor^-West. Perhaps he 
was thinking of Ahmad Shah Abdali. iVe wish, moreover, that Mr. Coatman 
would not apeak of Mr. Tilak and Dr. Moonje as Mahrattas. Apparently he 
really believes that they are of that race, as he speaks of the Congress leaders 
belonging to the powerful and martial Mahratta community. Now, it it true 
that Cbitpavan Brahmans, such as Mr. Tilak and Dr. Moonje, and, it may be 
added, Mr. Kelkar„a modern leader of whom Mr. Coatman takes singularly little 
notice, do sometimes call themselves Mahrattas, but no one else in Western India 
does so, and the mistake is the more flagrant because there is a strong Mahratta 
party which is bitterly anti-Brahman. The Chitpavan is as typically Brahman as 
the Kashmiri Pandit whom Mr. Coatman regards as the Brahman per exceUenet. 
These are, however, professorial points. More serious Direction might be taken 
to the manner in which Professor Coatman applies the old-fashioned Libera] 
theory that democratic institutions, which had b^ successful in England, and 
moderately successful in the Colonies, were equally inevitable and equally likely 
to be successful in India. Yet it was an old Libnal in Lord Morl^ who less 
than twenty-five years ago declared parliamentary institutions to be unthinkable 
in India. Mr. Coatman’s principal thesis is, however. Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty, 
and his conclusion is that history will record the verdict that Lord Irwin’s policy 
was right. With much of Mr. Coatman’s panegyric everyone will agree; diere 
ate no two opinions about Lord Irwin’s high-mindedness, his unwearying patience, 
and the great personal regard in which he was universally held. We may no^ 
however, equally follow Coatman’s view as to the wisdom of all his actiont. 
Let us cake the three qiisodes which Mr. Coatman selects for detailed treatment: 
his handling of Mr. Patel, the President of the L^islative Assembly; hit 
deds'ation about Dominion Status; and his long-drawn negotiations with Mr. 
Gandhi. We bdieve that everyone acquainted wiifo the Regions Mr. Patd was 
astonished at the sunount of nqie given him. Mr. Coarniiti himself says that 
” the Indian Press resounded with the triumph of Mr. Patel and the humiliation 
of die Government et India," and that ths petty incident proved to be quite one 
of the most important of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty. Use <Mvacion of DnminHi 
Status traa fdmittnOy inters to sadsfy ^ amosr fropre of hadia. It has 
since been d<Tl*'ed impossible of realizadon without furthv parliamentary inier- 
vendan—a fact which was indeed almost immediately annonneed by Lord Russell, 
the Labom Undersecretary of State, in a qxech which is severdy re p rob ated by 
Miqor Qrtiam fvAe, bin i^ich only stated what is now admicted to be correct. 
The aanouncement the, Ju.e aroused hopes whkfa it has been in^ossible to folfiL 
As regards the interviews with Mr. Gindbi, it may be agreed that Lord Irwin' 
won a ttrategk victory which had fiu-rervehing reabhs, saiee it ensured Mr. 
Gang’s presence at the SMMd Round-Table Cindcrence; where Ms impoa^iiity 
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ind^U deficieociei were made manifest to ptditicirns id Europe and to die other 
Indian delegates. But, as Mr. Coatman admits, there were heavy tactical losaet, 
and we may well doubt the wisdom of such negotiations indi one of whom 
Mr. Coatmat; writes: “ As a politician, he is a sham and a dangerous sham.” 
We may, however, be permitted to judge of the general picture drawn by Mr. 
Coatman of Lord Irwin’s rfgirae. He admits that during die early months 
matters were quiet. “ Indian politics were strangely apathetic ” is bis expression. 
Then the temperature of these politics rose, and there was a gradual “ iift into 
anarchy." Finally, Mr. Coatman sinks into the gloom of what he calls “die 
darkest hour,” and he expresses serious doubts as to whether Lord Willingtkin 
was handling the situation in die best possible manner. We trust that his doubts 
have by now been enlightened. India is at the present moment quieter and better 
governed than it has been for years. A recent instance may be given of the 
change. The news of Mr. Gandhi's' arrest was announced one morning in 
Bombay; on the same day the Viceroy arrived and was given a cordial reception. 
Two days later three motions of adjourmnent on account of Mr. Gandhi's arrest 
were defeated in Bombay municipality. All this would have been impossible in 
Lord Irwin’s time. We fully agree that there have been many contributing 
causes to this improvement: the growing impossibility of Mr. Gandhi, the 
increased tension, as federation grows nearer, between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
the satisfactory atmosphere at the Round-Table Conference; but the main factor 
has been the feeling of the great law-abiding masses of the people that they 
would be firmly governed, and of the provincial administrations that they would 
be supported by the Government of India. No feature of the change is more 
pleasing than the good feeling now shown to Europeans, not only in Bombay, 
but all over India. 

In the publisher's “ blurb ” Major Graham Pole is stated to have an intimate 
knowledge of India. It is, however, a knowledge acquired entirely from one 
point of view and with a marked bias against his own countrymen. He credics, of 
course, all the stories of police violence; he even sympathizes with the twenty 
Sikhs, who, brave fellows, surrounded themselves with a cordon of women 
volunteas when resisting the police. He believes that the railways have not been 
planned to help the people, and he argues with the Madrasi politician who thinks 
that Indiana can undertake the entire responsibility for their defence in a period 
of something like thirty years. He repeats the ancient fable that the village 
system " was destroyed by us.” The truth is chat the village unitary adf-govem- 
ment only fully function^ /aure ie mieux, where there was no central govern¬ 
ment. It was not encouraged in a comparatively efficient indigenous system like 
that of the Peshwa's Government, and it has b^ destroyed bir more effectually 
in the Indian States than in the British Provinces. The writer of thia notice is 
acquainted with one State in which an attempt (by a &itish admmiatrator) to 
restore it hat proved very unpopular with the peo[de. The book contains a good 
deal of useful informatkm about mines and labour, but we do not think that 
ether it or Mr. Coatman's can be taken as a aafe guide to the present situation. 


Rootmatroetion ud Education in Rural India. In die light of the Pro¬ 
gramme carried on at Sriniketan. By Rrem Chand LaL With a Poreword by 
RsUndn-'isth Tagore. Rt'xsl'. aSa. George Alten and Unwin, Ltd. 
iQe.net. 

itis indeed a healthy rign that vilhige life in indii ia at last buettating a puWc 
Wider than the missionariei of the variouardipouidenominaikMia and & j 
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of the Government lervica labouring in its inidit. For mtny years village wd&re 
work has been the task of ofScials whose records of the (at^ess achievi^ cia be 
found in numerous Government reports. The publication of lb. F, L. Bnyne's 
book in 1929, The RemaJ^ag of Village India, mack known some of the aspects 
of this work. This book. Reconstruction and Education in Rural thdia, is teally, 
in spite of its grandiose title, the description of a similar experiment, though on 
a much smaller scale, than that carried out by Mr. Brayne and bis colleagues. 
Its aaivities are confined to the area around Santiniketan in District Birbhum, 
Bengal, which has become known to many through the writings o( Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, the founder of the school. The author makes no attempt 
to convey any idea of the extent of the experiment, for nowhere does he state the 
numbers of the pupils dealt with at Santiniketan. But he does state on p. 97 that 
the school at Sriniketan, a small village i} miles disunt, sutted with only six 
boys, increased in 19x6 to thirty, only fifteen of whom were boarders, as there 
was no accommodation for more. Nowhere does he give any indication of the 
staff employed at these places, whilst at the same time he produces an impression 
that all the work done at these two places is pioneer work. He makes no mention 
of the well-known training school for village teachers at Moga in the Panjab or 
the missionary training school for rural teachers at Chapra, District Na^ in 
Bengal, where for* years excellent work has been done; and one wishes he had 
seen something of the work of Dr. D. Spencer Hatch begun in Travancore in 1916. 
The most imporum chapters of the txmk are the fourth and fifth, in which he 
describes the activities of the “ Institute" and the rural experimental school. 
All the work done is exactly on the lines advocated by officials for years past. 
The Government Weaving School at Serampore gets no mention, although it was 
due to its work in perfecting hand looms that village weaving could again be put 
on a paying basis. Similarly no credit is given to Government for its work in 
starting and organizing the work of cooperative societies. Instead of that Dr. 
Lai takes every chance of belittling Government activities. He even, on p. 190, 
makes the ludicrous statement; “ It is therefore extremely difficult under the 
present conditions to do anything instructive, creative, and uplifting without being 
suspected of encouraging action. The nationaUsc leaders, no matter what field 
they nuy be engaged in—even that of purely social and educational work—are 
always under suspicion; their work is always hampered, and at times they are 
even harassed.” If this be so, he might be asked to explain why Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, mentioned on p. 77, and many others have 
s>>ec(«'H^ so well in obtaining Government cooperation in their instructive and 
creative works. The only new feature for Bengal in all the range of activities 
described it the Rural Circulating library, which it admirably suited for a small 
community. 

The test of the bode is taken up with Dr. Lai’s ideas of what should be done 
in rural areas in schools and sodal service. These problems have alt been stated 
many times already. Experiments along these lines are now neHe^. And in this 
small enmmunity with its large staff thae is everything at hand to bring success. 
An evpIanMicn of the paucity of results may perhaps be found in the want of 
method and the complete ladt of disdplioe pervading the whole insttnition. For 
an rmotioiud race lilu the Bmtgaii thni is fatal 

The value of the book is vitiated throughout by its attitude to Government. 
In the preface Or. Lai states: "In placa 1 foive criticivrd the Govemmrot far ha 
oegbet of the ttaal problems and for its being re^onsiUe iii many ways for dw 
pomty of the villaget.” No one would otyea to a critiesam <rf Government weak 
or ]tofic7 if the foi^ mxe cmtocl. ‘rbux k deacribea Lord Macaulay coltceitneig 
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t fchnne to make a dau of brown Eng li d im en b; the introduction of Sttgliih 
H><r;tion, whilit die bet it that the demand came horn educated Bei^ twenty 
years before it was granted. He also states that the Government of India can 
no longer assume the kisset^nre attitude towards the poverty of the people, 
widiout taking any cognivance that only through the [K-olonged eSorts on the 
part of Government officers were cooperative societies started; any attentioa paid 
by educated Bengalis to mass primary cducatkm; that means of combating 
epidemic dise'vec were discovered; that, in sh^t, the conscience of educated India 
was aroused, so that work in these fields at last began by private individuaU like 
Or. Lai. On p. 34 Or. Lai's mention of the Rural Primary Education Act shows 
that if he has read it he has not understood it That Act refers only to rural 
areas. Any town that wished it could have had compulsory primary education by 
means of an Act passed in 1930, but the first town to take action was Chittagong 
in 1928—a commentary on the enthusiasm for popular education amongst educated 
Bengalis! Or. Lai doubts whether a proposal to teach religion in dementary 
sch^s would be accepted by Government, overlooking the express provision 
made in Bengal for that very purpose in the above-mentioned Act. It is neither 
Government nor the Mohammedans who olqected to religious instruction, but 
only the Hindus. Or. Lai does mention the work of the Sarcq Nalini Association 
organized by the Collector of Birbhum and hit late wife, but he omits any 
reference to the work of the Bengal Women's Education League, which is 
transforming the outlook of women teachers in Bengal. 

I>r. Lat it right in saying that " the key to rural reconstruction lies in co¬ 
operation," and that " what is needed is good leadership." It is doubtful how 
much of diese can be expected out of Santiniketan, whose founder stated in 1930, 
" Just think how Ehgland it starving India," and whose exponent is so blinded 
by his worship of the poet he cannot see any good in anything governmental. 

J. H. L. 


Burma and Beyond. By Sir George Scott. S}* x 5I'. Pp. 349. Iliustrafions 
and map. Grayson and Grayson, Ltd. 1933. 18s. 

This book it chiefly an encydopsedia of the lives, customs, dress, etc., of the 
innumeraUe tribes and clans which inhabit the Federated Shan Sutes with ofl- 
shoots into otha parts of Burma, the whole making a jig-saw puzzle which only 
a chronicler such as the author who had spent his Ufe among them could attempt 
to deal with. As a work of reference for those who are lucky enough to be 
stationed in the Shan Sutes and for the student of ethnology, it hat no equal. 
As a guidebook for the visitor and traveller it is out of date, altiiough it is full (rf 
interest. Times are changing and nowhere more rapidly than in diis hinurland 
of Burma. Anyone who had not visited the country since ffie war would be 
n»wd at die changes wrought by the opening of motor toads and the advent 
of die motor bus and the lorry. Places which todt weeks of marching to reach 
ate now widiin a few days' jcnirney by motor. In the open season one can motor 
from Rangoon to Kengtung and Siam and from Rangoon to Namkham on the 
Yuno?? Frontier. come 1 ^ bus from remote villages to attend the bazaar 

at Taui^gyi, J *shio, etc. When trouble dtre^ttns, military police can he niabed 
out in taotae lorriet to what were once almost i'lrxeswlde diMrictt, dienby aavii^ 
days of marching. The rstaHishment of Shan States Chiefs College at Tanaggyi, 
dse enlittuivOt of Shant in the military polke, ffie qpiead effiieation by 

Government and mitaionary achoola, t|* tettiknvsBti of GurkhaMhe devisor"*"* 

of iAdo«?iki, tndi « the cukivadon of potatoes have oH added iheir quota to 



the citriUxtng M many ptm of the country. There ve, «f coune, miny itoltted 
tribe* only vuited by officials, and othdrs luch as iht wild Wa's s^ ^uiad- 
ininittered and whose country is a closed book. For the travdler on and off the 
beaten crack there is still an endien variety of interests. Superstition sdll tides 
the lives of the people, but increasiog contaa with the outside wortd mutt tdl in 
the long run. Incidents such as those related by the author still happen, and the 
book is well worth reading, but it it in many respects a chronicle ol the past. 


Soviet Economic Policy in the East. By Violet Conolly. y^'xs*. 

Pp. ixH-168. Map. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 

This book by Violet Conolly shows praiseworthy endeavour to gather ttatiatict 
and important facts about the Economic Policy of the Soviets in the Far East. 
The Graduate Institute of International Studies has made a grant towards the 
publication of the book, and, as a handy work of reference on its subject, it hat 
considerable value. The map at the end of the volume showing Soviet railway 
development in Central Asia gives an idea of the huge amount of peaceful 
penetration which is going on over a large area. This development, baaed on the 
Traot.Siberian, tlft Transcaspian, and the Orenburg-Tashkent lines, it ttretdung 
enveloping fingers southwarcb to the fertile lands of Chinese Turkesun and to 
the plains of Mongolia. 

Projected lines in Mongolia include Kiachta to Urga, Biitk to Robdo, and 
Sergiopil to Chuguchak, three termini covering the western two-thirds of Mon¬ 
golia. The line proposed to Urga, the capital, is perhaps the most important. 
A very few years ago China proposed to carry the Peking-Suiyan Railway on from 
Pao-To-Chen to Kiachta through Urga. 

Chapter V. is devoted to the Soviet economic relations with Mongolia and 
Tana Tuva. The latter sounds so much more like an island in the South Seas 
that it it difficult to remember that it is a Central Asian Republic wedged in 
between Siberia and Mongolia. 

The figures quoted show how China’s trade with Mongolia has deteriorated, 
and correspondingly increased with Russia. Mongolia’s exports come out via 
Russia, and Russia’s exported oats, barley, millet, etc., find a ready market in 
Mongolia. Mitt Conolly rightly says that Russia looks on Mongolia as an 
excellent place for carrying out an experiment in World Revolutioo; alto that it 
ant at a reservoir from which certain raw materials required by the Soviet can 
be drawn. During the last five years nade held by Chinese, British, and 
American firms has slipped from their hands into those of the Russians. 

Tana Tuva is said to have great agricultural possibilities. The u{^ reaches 
of the Yenisei run through the country and thereby form a basis of com¬ 
munication from Mongolia to the tea. 

Russia has introduced many new commodities to these undevdoped Far 
F'ftem countries, and figures quoted show an increase in Russia’s Far R'inem 
trade from 6 per cent, of her total trade in 1913 to 14 per cent, in 1933. The 
textile market hat been almost entirely captured by Russia, but one svonders wffien 
Japan win attack this sphere. One mebnclwdy fiux stands out, and diat it that 
B^tah goods are definitely ousted by Russian. Ruasia has been almost equally 
successful in Perua and Afghanist*n. 

The absence of any mention iff Japan or CSiins is explained by die faet diit 
Mist Comffly ptcunisea -aorhr' vDh»ne coraring those countrieti which I, bir eiMt 
shaU lack for^d to reading. . H. StC. & 
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Young China and New Japan. By Mrs. Cedi Chesterton. x 5I*. Pp. 310. 
illustrations. Map. Harrap. los. €d. 

This book is a record of Mrs. Chesterton’s impressions gathered on a journey 
to the Far East last year. She travelled out and returned home by the Suez route, 
visiting Malaya, China and Japan, and recounts in detail almost everything she 
taw and heard, the ships and trains in which she travelled, the places where the 
stayed and the country she passed through, and the conversations she had with 
all manner of people, from Marshal Chiang Kai Shek down to guides and ricsha 
coolies. There is much in the book that is trivial and not a litde that it inaccurate, 
and a good many of the more superficial opinions Mrs. Chesterton expresses will 
certainly be questioned by those who have a longer acquaintance with the countries 
she visited. But the observations of a fresh and alert mind are always interesting, 
and the general conclusions at which Mrs. Chesterton arrives merit the serious 
attention of those who are concerned vfith the problems of the Far East. 

Mrs. Chesterton is an expert in “ atmosphere,” and the picture she paints of 
the atmosphere of the Far &st as it is tcKlay is one at which few observers will 
cavil. China, devastated by floods (there is a very interesting description of post¬ 
flood conditions on the Yangtsze, and of a visit to a refugee camp near Hankow) 
and helpless in face of Japanese aggression, but with an underlying strength in 
the vast mass and unconquerable vitality of her people. The aggressive materialism 
of Japan, with her break from ancient standards and her determination, under a 
military oligarchy, to follow the dangerous path of foreign adventure and Imperial 
ambition. The apathetic disinterestedness of the British Colonics, Hong Kong 
miare especially and to a lesser extent Malaya. The colour consciousness of the 
British residents, though here Mrs. Chesterton makes the mistake, not uncommon 
among casual visitors, of attaching undue importance to the attitude of the more 
vocal type of " Shaoghailandcr,” who shortsightedly applauds Japanese aggression, 
forgetting that it will probably end in his own extinction. All these are portrayed 
with insight, though sometimes not without intolerance; and Mrs. Chesterton’s 
conclusion is that the future in the Far East lies with Japan and that neither 
European nor American influence will count for very long in China’s future. 
Who shall say that she is wrong f 

'The chapters on China are the best in the book, and Mrs. Chesterton was 
fortunate in getting interviews with several of the leading personalities in that 
country, both Chinese and foreign. It is a pity she was not so well equi{q)ed 
with introductions in Japan, where most of her conucts were with guides and 
hotel porters. ’The leading figures in Japanese life are extremely difflcult of 
access, but if she had met some of them ^c would surely have had some most 
interesting impresuons to give us. 

It also seems a pity that Mrs. Chesterton did not complete her journey by 
returning home aaoss Manchuria and Russia. She could then have told us about 
what she was allowed to tee in Manchuria, which would not have been much, 
and would probably have laid mOTe emphasis on the part which Russia has to 
play in the Far Eastern drama. That [art it likdy to be greater than a reatfer 
of diis botfle would realize. 

The book is wdl illustrated with phou^aphs, mostly tqr Mrs. Chester¬ 
ton herself. But the [diotograph of a Hong Kong sampan, oj^xaite page ^ is 
quite clearly taken in Shan^tai, as can be teen bt^ fltm die design M the craft 
and ftom the harkground. 

This book makes an intiuc;.ting ootnpanion to Professor Armfld Toyidiee’s 
detaiptioa of a somewhat dmfl*' jonmey made in >935^ publtdied under die 
title of .d/oiirswy So C 4 iaa. f. S. S. 
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Glniis YeMwdar and Today. By E. T. Williimt. 81 ' X5I*. Pj^ ntir+y^j. 

niunradom and nup. Fif A edition reviled. London: George G. Harr^ 

and Co., Ltd., Bombay and Sydney. Printed in U.S.A. i8i. 

Where two or three are gathei^ together and one sayi to another, “ Tell me 
about China; I know hardly anything about it,” Proleisor William^ book would 
be molt auitablc m put into the hands of the enquirer. 

The author fira went to China as a missionary; be then became Chinese 
Secretary at the American Legation, Peking, and acted, during a ministerial 
interregnum, as Charge d'Affaires. In these capacities he was in a position to 
make himself au fait with all that was going on. And when he retired bom 
China he took up weak in the Par Eastern Department of the American Foreign 
Office at Washington, and so was able to keep in touch with Oriental affairs. 
He is now Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of 
California. • 

With such a history one could reasonably have expected a book conceived on 
different and more original lines. But there is very little that it new throughout 
the volume—little that anyone interested in China has not read again and again, 
in all the many books that have been published about that country. It opens with 
a geographical description which is followed by a chapter on the early history of 
China; then it tells us about the family, marriage customs, the farmer's life, and 
towards the end there is a readable chapter on ^e struggle for democracy. 

One seeks in vain for reflections or deductions made from the Professor’s own 
observations on the spot, more especially when we are told on the cover that “ his 
long years of residence in China have given him unequalled knowledge of that 
country,” also that it is “ the most complete survey of China available.” 

In the second part of the book on China of Today, the changes that have 
taken place are greater than thoSe that the author describe. Feminism, education, 
the demand for foreign goods, the extension of railways, the activities of bandit 
soldiers and opium racketeers, and the establishment of Manchukuo are scarcely 
touched upon, although they are all imporunt phases which are changing the face 
of presentday China. 

Writing from the sanctity of academic cloisters, the author gives an incomplete 
jnaure of the country as it really now is. Provincial misrule, the evils of Com¬ 
munism, and the cleavage between North and South, as well as the lack of any 
proper head of the Sute, are factxrrs which are retarding proper governance 
among a people who are longing for it and are making life haurdoui for the 
greater part of the Chinese pei^le. They are problems which the Professor 
makes no attempt to dissect. 

His final summation of China is that “ the outlook it discouraging. Will 
history repeat itidff” but what particular phase of China’s age-rdd history he does 
not say. 

Otherwise the tale is pleasantly told, and if we can wail dll a rainy afternoon 
in the winter this book will make a good companion by the fireside, to browse 
*sn9ng its pages and read again an oft^udd stmy. 


Gn^operation finr Afirion. By C. F. Strickland, CJLE, LCA (ret). 

Lord Lngard, in his introduction to this book, writes: 

" 110 hind-mental principle of the system (cooperation) is identical sridi dot 
of ‘Indirect Role’—whuh could be beimr nsmwi ‘Cooperative Side' riie 
esseoltat aim of both bring to teach personal responsiiulicy and inititdve. 
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" Tbe Governor of an African Dq>cndency who deiira, befiwe introdiicing 
the lyitem, to appreciate fully the nature of the Kcietiet and to contider how 
the methods proposed will affect the existing order, will find in this little volume 
precisely what he and the heads of his departments need." 

Here it a<very striking tribute to the co-operative ideal paid by one whose 
word it saaed in the connsels of African Administration. Tbe theory of tbit 
new science will entail a readjustment of administrative values, and its application 
will introduce far-reaching reforms in the countries of its adoption. The Govern¬ 
ment of India in a report has written: 

" There can be no doubt chat a new factor in Administration, which cannot 
be disregarded, has come into being, and that new duties and respontibilitiet 
have been thrown upon the District Officer.” So, at the very outset, the interest 
of the student of African Administration is aroused, and, to the Political Officer, 

Mr. Strickland's book becomes an invaluable guide. 

The thesis may be expressed thus: The world has become small and its 
movement swift. Africa, in common with the world, is being hurried forward 
in the maelstrom of economic pressure and social progress. The traditions of tbe 
past, the old tribal sanctions, the slow-moving day-to-day interests of the African 
native are inevitably upset. A new earth hat come with the s^teed of wings and 
in its train arc Healing or Destruction. 

Such is the choice before the trustees of Africa’s future. 

Mr. StricUand offers to the white powers, in whose hands the destiny of the 
greater part of Africa lies, a plea for cooperation. Not an imposition of Western 
tinlixation—there lies destruction—but an adjustment along straightforward 
economic and social lines. CcHtperation involves the basic principles of a cor¬ 
porate life. It means union and strength, and its societies aim at a goal of moral 
and social well-being. The cooperative movement it unconcerned—and by 
nature unconcerned—with politics and agiution. Outside of Great Britain only 
one Society, in the author’s vast experience, has ever assumed a political attitude. 

This it a matter of vital importance, and, mayhap, the pitiabl^ cofiee-housing 
intelligentsia of today, the product of an over-expansive educational policy, 
without tradition and without balance, will And their metier in the “ thrift ’’ and 
“ better living ’’ cooperative societies of an African to-morrow. Ptditically it it 
worth a trial 

In for Africa Mr. Strickland hat succeeded admirably in drawing 

an easily understood picture of: 

! a) What cooperation is. '' 

b) What it has achieved. 

(e) And how the main principles can be applied to the deyelojxnent of a 
better Africa. 

He writes as an expert who has " bought up " a family of 30 ,ooo tocietiea 
in India to a realization of a better—and attainable—birthright Hut Africa it 
not unprqured to receive his gospel it shown in tbe seconH part of his bode, 
where *' liie Cooperative Ordinance of Tanganyika " it given in full text. Tbe 
student would be well advised to study this Ordinance in detail at it provides 
a survey of die practical ai^cation of cooperative princiides. V 

Lord Lugard hat said: " The task of tbe Administrator is summed up in one 
word, ‘Adaptaskm.’" The French have another word, ‘Aasha'letiats,' which snay 
soon be rendered ’Atsotistion.’ “ Both nations " (I quote from a itccut article in 
The Times) " may well speculate on the future idatinishq) of French and British 
West Africa vrhea the peo|de to arbitiWiily and intricstt^ duaxibiaed hciwc,^ 
them begin to draw tni^zhct and find that the pink and yellow pottione of the V 
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map arc stamped widi nidi diSdcnt sulttvet and turned towards such difterent 
politiol destinies." * 

In trusteeship there can be no speculation. Sociology here meets Administra¬ 
tion, not surdy at the cross-roads, but on the straight and wdl defined path of 
mutual cooperation. * 

Mr. Stri^land has offered, in his little thought-inspiring volume, a general 
policy of Administration for all Africa, to realize Africa’s dntiny. 

E. C. 


The Himalayan Journal. Vol. V. Pp. 168. 34 illustrations. Oxford; 

Darendon Press. 1933. Price 8s. 

The editor of the Himalayan Journal, having migrated from India to Oxford, 
has obtained new publishers for the votulne, which it the first to come from the 
Clarendon Press. We may say at once that everyone concerned is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the result. The publishers have given us excdlent paper, with 
pleasing and very legible type, while the reproductions of the illustrations could 
hardly be surpassed. The editor also has done his share in collecting a series of 
papers which should cater for all tastes. 

The volume opens with an article by Lieut.-Colonel B. E. M. Gurdon, entitled 
" Chitral Memories,” dealing with the events leading up to the siege of Chitral 
in the spring of 1895. Colonel Gurdon was the Political Agent in Chitral at the 
time, and therefore writes with first-hand knowledge of a very difficult time. 

Mr. Hugh Rutledge, the leader of the party now attacking Everest, follows 
with a Ix'ief account of Nanda Devi and the previous attempts to climb it, and 
of his own unsuccessful attempt in 1933. A beautiful photograph of the moun¬ 
tain is reproduced with his paper. 

This is succeeded by an account by Dr. Hcllmut dc Terra of hit 1932 ex¬ 
pedition into the Eastern Karakoram. The party explored the country on both 
banks of the Indus river between the Tso Moriri and the Pang Gong Tso, with 
an extension up the Chang Chemno. The country traversed can hardly be con¬ 
sidered unknown, but a very useful survey of tome 4,600 square miles was com¬ 
pleted and much valuable geological, biographical, and zoological data collected. 
A sketch-map and several very fine illustrations accompany the paper. 

We then come to what is possibly the most interesting article of the volume, 
an account by Mr. F. Kingdon Ward of his expedition with Lord Cranbrook in 
1930-31 to the sources of the Irrawaddy river. In these sparsely inhabited Alpne 
valleys travelling is no light undertaking, at, in addidon to the problems of 
tupfdies and transport, climatic and political difficulties have to be overcome. 
Mr. Kingdon Ward it an experienced traveller and hat made previous journeys 
in these regions, but though the geographical results of the expedition were not 
at satisfactory as be had hoped iar, the natural history and botanical collectiont 
were very successful, while if the three reproductioos are average samples of the 
scene, y, it it quite certain that he had nothing to complain of in that direction. 

Dr. Allwein, a member of Herr Bauer’s 1931 Kangebenjunga expeditioo, Aen 
gives a short account of a diversion from the main party’s return journey into the 
Pstruiram valley; and Herr Merfcl follows with an account of hh Nanga Parbat 
e ap e di tfon in 1932. Althing success was not achieved, much useful mfermatioB 
was obtrired about postiUe routes. Two letter peaks were dimbed. Some fine 
illustrationt and a Aetchenap of die mountain and ks approaches add to die 
interest of die narrative. 

Henrs.' Hrmihon and Carrie then respeedvdy oontribute pqiers on die Ktiht 
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and Sara) tahiiU ot Kulu. Thii bautiful vaUey ia not as wd! known as h 
dcsei*7Ct to be, and anyone contemplating a trip there should not &il to read 
these excellent articles, which contain much useful information for the prospective 
traveller. 

A short account of a Hunza folk ule by Captain Clark, an account of an 
attempt to climb Chomiono by Mr. Spence, and an article by the editor on the 
Chong Kumdan glacier conclude the main portion of a particularly interesting 
volume. Accounts of various expeditions, obituary notices, notes on varied 
subjects, with many fine photos, reviews, correspondence, and club proceedings 
and notices, bring the journal to an end. 

H. W. 

Legends of Paleatine. By Zev Vikuy. Si'xsi'. Pp. xiii+^pa. Illustra¬ 
tions. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1931. 

This is a delightful book. The legends are derived from Hebrew and Arab 
sources, and date from earliest Biblical times to a.d. 19x9. The author has known 
how to set down the tales of simple people of ardent faiths with a delicate and 
sometimes humorous touch which in no way savours of sophistication. 

In no country docs the remote past live more vividly than in Palestine, and 
the names of the Patriarchs and Sages of old still echo daily in the cars of the most 
casual wayfarer. Life centres round simple things, such as fields, valleys, rocks 
and wells, mountains, rivers, trees; and over all there is the glamour of tradition. 
Even the winds have their story. Of mosques, synagogues, and tombs of holy 
men and women many wonders are told. It is through song and legend that the 
spirit of a people best reveals itself, and in these pages will be found echoes of 
tlut faith and endurance in adversity which has always been a characteristic trait 
of the Palestinians. All lovers of Palestine will welcome this book, and the 
traveller could have no better guide. 

The book is divided into parts according to district, and a sul^ect index 
makes it easy for the reader to find any particular legend quiddy. llie sources 
of the legends are given in a supplement which should lx useful to students. 
Use numeous illustrations, some reproduced from old prints and some fiom 
photographs, add jnint and charm to an already fascinating bode. 

A. M. SoLTAU-SntoNs. 


The Seelend of Asseient Anbin. By R. P. Doughty. - 10* x 7^'. 

Pp. xii-t-ao3. Yale Oriental Series, Vd. XIX. London; Milted. 17s. 

Prdessor Dougherty has produced a volume which is scarcely likely to radc 
as a “best-seller,’’ but is none the less interesting and fascinating te die fact 
that it wiQ have but few readers. Delving in the limited field of available 
cuneiform inscriptions, hit aim is to prove thu the country mentioaed therein at 
"Mit Ttmtim," or the “Sealaml," “was predomirandy an Arabian region.’’ 
He has done diat to the compete satisfaction of at least one reader, who only 
wooden indeed that he does not go a good deal further than he does. As a 
tchdar perteps he feels that he mutt atop short widi die exhaustion et hit 
ioseriptim to he e-<inot surely have ddved ao deep into the tul^ without 
poBtteing on the possiNlity, almost certainty, that the Setland of die andents 
is tsodiiiq' more nor lot dim the Island of the moderns. 

Why Artbit should ever have come to be known to its own inhdbitanci avd 
their imme«Knte ooghboun aa Sealaad or Itl*od it probshly now an anantwenble 
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quation. Ccrttin it ii dtit it bu never been kmiwn lo dum M Anhii > foreign 
term of European origin uied to indicate the area inhabited by the Arabia itet 
Profenor Dougherty ^y mentions the term Ja*irat al 'Arab once, and dtat in a 
footnote (p. 158). Yet it would be almost as difficult to define in exact terms the 
area comprised in the modern Jazira as Profetsot Dougherty, with the scanty 
material at bis command, has found it to prove that certain parts of it (roughly 
the northern half) were included in the old Sealand. And it is scarcely likely 
that anything like all the cuneiform material mentioning or discussing the 
Sealand has yet come to light. We know now therefore that all the Sealand of 
old, as known to us, covered part of what we know as the Island. For the rest 
of the Island no name has come down to us from the inscriptions. The inference 
dierefore seems obvious, and, to rewrite the opening sentence of the Introduction, 
we are left with the position that “in ancient times Arabiajstayed an important 
part in the history of Babylonia and Assyria.” What could be more natural I 
It still does. 

Professor Dougherty introduces Arabia to us as “ a strong and influential 
region," or, in other words, as an organized state as far back as about 1500 s,c. 
in ccmnection with the ambitions and operations of Sargon of Agade. From about 
2000 to t6oo a.c. we get proof positive of an Arabian dynasty of eleven (or twelve) 
kings ruling contemporaneously with the later monarchs of the Amurru and the 
earlier kings of the Kassite dynasties, and controlling at any rate part of Meso¬ 
potamia. It is certainly a curious fact that the names of aiwut half these kings 
are Sumerian rather than Semitic, though this may be due to the Sumerian scribes 
who recorded them or to other factors, such as the fashion of the times, or 
perhaps indeed to the actual interpolation of Sumerian usurpers between die 
earlier and later Semitic kings of the dynasty (though this is apparently not 
probable in the light of existing knowledge). In any case, after about 1600 b.c. 
the Kassites appear to have had the field to themselves, and the Arabs did not 
emerge from their long eclipse until the eleventh century, when a short-lived 
dynasty of three kings once more ruled in Babylonia. A further eclipse was 
followed by the emergence of another Arabian dynasty of seven kings spanning 
the eighth century, while Professor Dougherty favours the view that ffie neo- 
Babylonian dynasty of the seventh and sixth centuries, following on the last- 
named dynasty, was of Sealand—Arabian—provenance, which possibly 
explains the long residence of Nabonidus at Taima in the desert. 

Seen against this distant background, the more modern irruptions of Arabia 
on to the stage of world history b^me less difficult to understand, and, though 
we r~nnct yet apparently date with any certainty the b^nmngs of Sabstan and 
Himyarite history, we can begin to see dimly, as through a mist, the counterpart 
of Arabian repercussions on Babylonia in the andent civilization of the Yaman. 
As climatic influences slowly but surely converted the Island of die Arabs into 
an ocean of sand and rock, the tide of civilization ebbed away from the centre 
to the sides, leaving behind only a cote of virility which ever and arum surged 
out from the desert to vitalize the dec‘'ient civilizations round its circumference. 
With Profesnr Dougherty’s assistaoce we begpn to realize the true significance 
of Arabia, and no rturHit of that country slmuld miss his book or lay it down 
for want of patieoce to follow him throu^ the maze of his patient research. 

I have not qtace to disents in detail a work almost every page of wbidi seta 
one dimking frniously; but I cannot refrain from reference to one or two metis's 
whidi seem to me far from unimpoctaat signpoits on the road to an under- 
sttndirq; of Arabia. We are tirid that, in due course of dieir dec'denoe, the 
of the Arda " to dirow off the Kassite ytdte was onavailiog. Agwn {die ncceMar 
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of Ulafflburiad and the ton of KaitilUsh, the previoui Kauite king} ataured the 
complete downhill of the [Sealand] dynaity by caftturing Dhr-^ a principal 
city if not the capital of the Sealand, and by datroying ... the temple of Ea, 
wte wai evidently a prominent deity of the Sealand." Can it be -1 icarcely 
dare tuggest it—that t^ Egyptian Paiha of 1818 am. repeated the exploit of die 
Kamite prince of 1500 a.c. when he captured and destroyed the city of Du'ira, 
the capital of Wahhabi Arabia? We have yet to find Dhr-£a; and " all the 
tme regrettable," as Professor Dougherty says, “ is the fact that Arabia's archeo¬ 
logical remains will be recovered very slowly.” 

A good case is made out for not dismissing as impossible the identity of the 
‘Aqaba of the inscriptions with the modern village of the same name at the 
northern end of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, but Professor Oougheny seems chary of 
claiming the Hijaz as a part of his Sealand in spite of much evidence which to 
me seems most encouraging. “Ibi-Totu, whom the sun god burned in the 
midst of the Sealand, crossed the Sealand . . .” surely refers to experiences not 
in the Arabian desert, which is not alarmingly hot, but rather in the Hijaz— 
and the voy form of the word translated Sealand here is Ti-amat (c/. Tibama), 
not the apparently commoner Mit-TUmtim. But other evidence is even more 
convincing, although Professor Dougherty takes a very different view of it, and 
he may be right. In the middle of the ninth century z.c. Shalmaneser III. had 
to reckon with a powerful Arabian dynasty, and it is difficult to see the Persian 
Gulf, as Professor Dou^erty does, in the conqueror's proud picture of his 
triumph. It is true that he represents himself as descending into Chaldea, but it 
loob to me as if he goes ofi at a tangent to other things when he says: “ I drew 
near to the city of Baqinu, the fortress of Adina.... I stormed and captured the 
city. ... As for Adina . .. silver, gold, copper, lead, iron ... and elephants' 
(hides) 1 received from him. While I was staying by the side of the sea I received 
die tribute of YfUiinu, King of the Sealand ... silver, gold, lead, copper... and 
elephants' hides." Even if Baqinu cannot be equated with Bakka ^ecca), these 
tribute items suggest the produce of the Arabian mountains rather than of the 
sedimentary lowlands. And the following is even better; " As for Marduk-apla- 
iddina, son of Yikinu ... he came to the city of Sapla (? Sabiya) into my presence 
and kissed my feet. Gold, the dust of his land in great quantity, utensils of gold, 
necklaces of gold, precious stones, the products of the Snland ... I received at 
his tribute.” It is difficult to resist the inference that the Sealand of the inscrip¬ 
tions embraced the Hijaz and possibly also the Yaman, but much research will 
be needed among the yet undiKovered inscriptions of millennia before we can 
effectively link up the localities named in the Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
with their modern equivalents. 

Professor Dougherty is indeed to be congratulated on a brilliant and pro- 
vdting contribution to the ancient history of Arabia. 

H. Sr). B. PmuT. 



THE ASSYRIANS 


Each of the ftdlowing Notes on the Assyrians is written from a totally 
different standout. Each, however, reaches the same conclusion, 
that the Assyrians must be evacuated from ‘Iraq. 

On Friday, September 22, the Ck»undl of the League of Nations refused 
the application of the ‘Iraq Government that the enquiry into the 
recent massacre of the Assyrians should be postponed, and stated that 
this question would be examined before the end of the present session. 
The question of apportioning blame is a relatively minor one. No one 
will condone the massacres, but ultimately responsibility rests not only 
with the British Government, who left the ‘Iraqis with an almost in¬ 
soluble difficulty; but even more with the League of Nations, whose 
original decision leaving Hakkiari north of the ‘Iraq frontier has been 
one of the main reasons for the situation. Also the League must 
remind itself that the Assyrian women have now been machine-gunned 
on two occasions since they came under League responsibility, firsdy 
in Hakkiari in 1924 by the Turks and now in Simel and other villages 
in 1933. The facts have been given wide publicity. 

Much controversy, however, may be expected over the position of 
the Mar Shimun and the degree of his responsibility for the Assyrian 
rising under Yaku Ismael, and the most difficult question of all will 
be the provision of a tolerably safe fumre for the twenty thousand 
Assyrians who still remain to be settled. 

In certain quarters there has been a tendency to over-estimate the 
religious difficulty of the problem, and while mere is no doubt that 
their being Christians has been a serious and added aggravadon against 
the Assyrians, it is to the political factor that their main unpopulari» 
amongst the ‘Iraqi Arabs is due. The fact must be faced that the Arab 
Nationaiists of ‘Iraq are and always have been and-British, and it is 
singularly unfortunate that when the Mandate was terminated last year 
no arrangements had been made to safeguard a people whose presence 
in diat country was due to their having ^n our allies during the Great 
War and subsequendy to having formed the personnel of the ‘Iraq 
Levies, a Bridsh fonx and not (as has erroneously been stated in the 
press on several occasions) a branch of the ‘Iraq army. By raising 
the Assyrian Levies, the British Government saved themselves no small 
expense, as, had it not been for this force, white troops would haw to 
have bera retained in ‘Iraq for a considerably lon«r period. It is also 
true diat by doing so the Assyrians were assured ot a comfortaHe living 
whilst the force ksted, and it is alto true that th^ bowfited materyiy 
in many ways from their contact with and training untkr &itira 
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officers. But it must not be forgotten that by using them in this manner 
we i^ere responsible for increasing their un^puiarity in ‘Iraq by reason 
of such service. Indirectly we encouraged their already over-zealous 
martial ardaur and gave them a superiori^ complex, causing th«n to 
associate themselves too closely with the British and adopt a superior 
attitude to the other native races in 'Iraq. 

It must be remembered that the Assyrians shared with Arabs and 
others the delusion that the British would never really leave ‘Iraq. 
It was incomprehensible to the average native mind that the powerful 
British Government had spent so much in blood and money to conquer 
the country in order voluntarily to relinquish it within such a relatively 
short period, and the example of Egypt was freely quoted in the 
bazaars. The Assyrians therefore saw little reason to ingratiate 

themselves with the Arabs, whilst the Arabs, also disbelieving in British 
promises of withdrawal, became more anti-British and more anti- 
Assyrian. 

The first cloud upon the Assyrian horizon was the League of 
Nations’ demarcation of the Turkish-'Iraq frontier' in 1926, giving 
Hakkiari to the Turks, but even this failed seriously to alarm them, 
and it was not until June, 1932, when our deparmre was imminent and 
no provision had bera made for them, that they awoke to the serious¬ 
ness of dieir position. Then followed the incident when the Levies 
put down their rifles and refused further service unless their grievances 
were attended to—a diflicult situation which was temporarily averted 
by the Mar Shimun, who advised his followers to remain calm, while 
he, on the recommendation of the High Commissioner, proceeded to 
Geneva. Seeing the impending danger, the Permanent Mandates Com¬ 
mission recommended that the Assyrians should be settled in a homo¬ 
geneous group, but they were overruled by the personal assurance of 
the British representative, who assured the Council that satisfactory 
arrangements would be made in due course, and in the name of his 
Government assumed moral responsibility as to the future. Quite 
naturally the Mar Shimun, when he returned to ‘Iraq, agitated for 
settlement upon the homogeneous plan and obstructed me subsequent 
attempt to scatter his people amongst their old enemies, the Kurds, 
although the Assyrians prefer the Kurds to the Arabs. Then followed 
the inevitable Turkish plan of “ divide and rule,” and every effort was 
made to discredit the Mar Shimun and encourage his personal rivals, 
whilst he himself was kept a virtual prisoner in the Y.M.C.A. in 
Baghdad. 

IVslitical heat and anti-British feeling increased in Baghdad, and it 
looked as if the unfortunate Assyrians would be ground to powder 
faetweeii the upper and the nether millstones. 

This, tiien, was the situation when Yaku Ismad marched some 
thousand followers into Syria last Augim, an adventure which ended 
in the massacre by the ‘Iratj army of unarmed villagers at Simel, to¬ 
gether with extenrive looting ^ Kurdish irttgiuus and armed 
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Bedouin. The subsequent loception die victorious 'Iraq army in 
Bagdad leaves no room for doubt as to the sticugth of anti-AMyrian 
Ming in that country, and, in view of such Ming, it seems nardly 
likely that there was ever a hope that the Assyrians would be given 
reasonably good treatment. * 

There remains the problem of their future. Syria and Cyprus have 
been suggested as possible places to settle them; doubdess there are 
difficulties in the way of these or any other solution, but this time the 
problem can no longer be postponed. The Nansen International 
Kefugec Office might be ready to undertake the task if provided with 
the necessary funtu. Part of such expense would naturally fiill upon 
the ‘Iraq Government, but doubtless the Bridsh Government, remem¬ 
bering its moral responsibility, would not cavil at beating a reasonable 
proportion of the cost. 

Philip Mumpoad. 


Sain, N. Walh, 

August II, 1933. 

To the Editor of the R.C.A. Journal. 

Sir, 

I am provoked by Sir Arnold Wilson’s letter in The Timet of 
August 19 to assume the r6le of adeocatus diaboli. Is it not indeed 
high time that the Arab side of this regrettable incident was heard? 
Everyone knows that the Assyrians kicked like mules against Great 
Britain’s surrender of her mandate for ‘Iraq. Every argument against 
such a step was adduced before and heard by the assembled nations of 
the world, who in due course gave their blessing to the Bridsh Govern¬ 
ment's proposal to confer independence on ‘Iraq in fulfilment of a 
promise of long standing. From that moment ‘Iraq became responsible 
for handling the quesdon of its minorides, and, as far as I know, not 
a shred of evidence has yet been produced that the ‘Iraq Government 
or its officials have given the Assyrians any reasonable cause for offence. 
The Government has indeed btxn unable to accede to the Assyrians’ 
demand for settlement in a homogeneous block on the reasonable 
ground that such setdement would involve the unreasonable disturbance 
of those already setded in the areas available. It has indeed been con¬ 
strained to drcumscribe the liberty of movement of the As^rian chief. 
Mar Shimun, on (he reasonable ground that his freedom of movement 
would be a menace to the peace of the State. Apart from these matters, 
have any evidence of anything having been done m goad the 
Assyrians into rdxUion? 

I think not, and the moral responsibility for the partial exodus into 
Syria rests wiffi the Assyrians themselves in so hu as it was the actual 
origin of the subsequent Double. Why on earth the French audiorides 
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did not disarm them for good and have done with it I cannot imagine. 
They may have thought diat die Assyrian gesture was but a transient 
fit of Sl'tcmper which would evaporate as soon as the real inconvenience 
of their homeless situation made itself felt. At any rate, whatever die 
reason for their acdon, they enabled a party of these unfortunate people 
to return fully armed into ‘Iraq territory for the ostensible purpose of 
making peace with the ‘Iraq authorities. Instead of that they made 
war on the small condn«nt sent forward to receive diem back into the 
fold. And they were men hunted down by a ruthless military com' 
mander of a kidney not uncommon in other lands. Their fate was 
inevitable and is deplorable, for which reason the commander will pre¬ 
sumably suffer some sort of punishment which will not deter other 
military commanders from being .ruthless in suitable circumstances. 
But their fate was brought upon themselves by their own act of 
treachery, against which we have not so far heard a single unkind 
word. It was, in fact, rather a fine, desperate thing to do, though 
foolish. And now we blame the ‘Iraq Government for the con¬ 
sequences of their folly and the British Government for the existence 
of the ‘Iraq Government. 

1 suppose, and it is indeed to be hoped, that no machinery exists 
(except, of course, war) for depriving King Faisal and his people of 
their independent status. Judging by the standards of history, they 
have done nothing to merit punishment of that kind. So the problem 
remains one of the disposal and future of the Assyrians. They obvi¬ 
ously cannot remain in ‘Iraq as enemies of her King and Constitution, 
as has already been demonstrated in the case of Mar Shimun, who has 
refused to take the oath of loyalty to King Faisal and has been removed 
to another sphere. His followers can follow him, if they like, to 
Cyprus, but Sir Arnold Wilson would have the British taxpayer foot 
the bill of settling them in Syria. Why Syria? Of course, it is a 
charming country, and the French mi^ht be glad of more weightage 
gainst the Arab majority. But Syria is, after all, only mandated ter¬ 
ritory, and is liable at anv time to suffer the regrettable fate of ‘Iraq 
by booming an indqiendent State. What then? Will the Assyrians 
refuse the oath of loyalty to the new (Arab) Government? Surely the 
step recommended by Sir Arnold Wilson is little better than a leap 
from the fire inm the frying-pan, and, in their own interests, I would 
advise the Assyrians to itme their peace on reasonable Uims with 
King Faisal, claiming the andent gu^-right of the Arabs. If that is 
impossible, there are the Turks over the way; and stranger things 
have happened than the reconciliation of andent enemies, in whim 
case their own fair mountains of Hakkiari still apprendy stand onpty 
against their return. They are by no means die tmly people who 
“ no longd trust Britidi promis's,*' but they, like the Jews in Pain- 
tine, miist learn to live innarmony widi the Arabs if they would make 
their home on Arab soil. Unless they can reconcile tir.ntseives to mch 
a change of temper, they can scarcely eiqiea of Gteat Britain the 
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miracle of keeping so many mutually incompatible promises made in 
her name at various times and under various stresses. ^ 

Sir Arnold Wilson incidentally drags into the argument uainst 
'Iraq die Kurds “ goaded into rebellion by ofScial ineptitude.’’ Has he 
already forgotten 1920 P It takes more than ineputude *to create re^ 
belliod, and I thought, and sail think, that it was a grave mistake to 
saddle ‘Iraq with the Kurdish problem. But we had promised ourselves 
a diderent future when we pressed for chat solution, and that promise 
roo we have broken to keep another I So ‘Iraq will have to shoulder 
the burden until she discovers the disadvantages of an imperialistic 
outlook. 

One more word. Sir Arnold Wilson claims the concurrence of the 
Royal Air Force in his verdict “ thatthe Arab cannot be trusted to guard 
its aerodromes in ‘Iraq.” I challenge the Air Ministry to endorse that 
verdict as publicly as it has been pronounced. 

With apologies for the length of this letter. 

Yours, etc., 

• H. StJ. B. Philbv. 

N.B.—This letter was written before the death of King Faisal, and 
1 have thought it best to leave it as written. 



‘IRAQ AND THE ASSYRIANS-1932-33 

By ERNEST MAIN, M.A. 

RAQ’S Assyrian trouble in the late summer of 1933 is perhaps 
I worth setting down in detail and putdng on record in the Journal. 
M I was the only special corresponoent in the country, having been 
sent out by the-Daily Mail, but even without the trammels of business 
connections with ‘Iraq, I found it. hard to send anything out of the 
country, except such information as might obtain the approval of the 
Minisoy of Interior. 

Article XV. of the ‘Iraqi Consdtution Law of 1924, as amended in 
1925, says: “ All postal and telegraphic correspondence and all tde- 
phonic communicadons shall be secret and free from censorship or 
detention, except in such circumstances and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by law.” I have not been able to get the text of any qumify- 
ing law, but there exists a species of “ Dora," which empowers the 
Ministry of Interior to impse restricdons in the public interest. Under 
these powers the control of communications from ‘Iraq to foreign 
countries was exercised when necessary. 

In August and September, 1933, there was a definite censorship— 
and in some cases stoppage—of c^les, and it was commonly said among 
the British community that many letters to Europe, posted in ‘Iraq, 
were never recdved by the addressees. 

But news of the troubles did get out. Some of it came from in¬ 
dicant, even hysterical, British people; some of it from the CMstian 
minorities, who, as will be seen, were in part terrified and in part 
opportunist. All this mass of material was one-sided—pro-Assyrian 
and anti-Arab. Except for the official and secret records, my account 
of the 1933 happenings is the fullest and most impartial that has yet 
appeared. It may be impugned on a few details, but substantially it 
is a fair and full report. 

The beginnings of the affair are to be found in the tangled war 
history of we year 1916, when the Assyrians—subjects of the Ottoman 
^[mire living in die Hakkiari country between and among die Kurds 
anirthe Armenians—were encouraged by the Imperi^ Russian GovCTn- 
ment to rise against the Turks. The Russians did not employ die 
Assyrians so mudi as fighters. They used diem rather as litde organised 
bands of as'atsins to weep round the Turkish villages at night, murder- 
ii^ sleeping Turks in their beds and generally dting what they coi^ 
to create a reign of terror in the country where the Caucasian armies 

w«iL c^wrating. 1 n ■ 

In 1917 came the two revolutions and the mihtary rollapse m Russia. 
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The AAsyriam, left in the lurch, had b> fight their way south, and by 
1918 the survivors had reached Mesopotamia, where they were estab- 
li^ed in 1918 in a large concentration camp at Baquba, som« little 
distance to the north-east of Baghdad. For two years the Assyrians 
remained there, at the expense of the British tax-payer, whp maintained 
them on the “ dole ’’ to the tune of two millions sterling. About this 
time it was decided to enlist Assyrians in the Levies which were being 
raised locally to make good to some extent the loss of strength caused 
by the withdrawal of the Army. It thus becomes clear that mere is not 
much foundation for the claim that the Assyrians are ex-allies of the 
war: they did not as a force fight on the side of the British during any 
major operations against the Ottoman Empire. 

In this way the Assyrian Levies came into being—maintained by 
the British Government, officered by British officers, trained and armed 
on British lines. It is undeniable that the Assyrian Levies for the past 
dozen years have been a splendid force. Keen soldiers, of martial spirit 
and buring as might be expected of free-mipded highlanders, they 
developed an esprit de corps which almost made them more British than 
the British, lliey dcspisid the Arabs in general and the Arab Army in 
particular. In this, it must be said, they were largely encouragea by 
their officers, who were reasonably and justifiably proud of the men 
they commanded; by the British Royal Air Force, with whom for a 
decade they have been in close touch, either when serving as aerodrome 
guards, or, when time-expired, as mess-waiters and batmen; and by the 
British community in general who appreciated their smart soloierly 
bearing, their fine spirit of independence, and their British sense of 
training and discipline. 

The Assyrians thus became arrogant and swelled-headed. The pay 
recdved by the Levies and sent home by them to their families in the 
north raised to an unheard-of extent the general standard of living to 
which they were accustomed. Until they emerged into the foreground 
of the international pictu^ they were rude, simple tribesmen, living a 
hard life in the mountains, from which they wrested with difficulty 
a frugal existence. Suddenly they found themselves the pets of tlw 
British, who, as most people in oiose early days, thought they were 
going to exercise the right of the conqueror and remain in a conquered 
country. It was a great opportunity for the Assyrian Patriarchal family 
to consolidate its jxiwer, and with the support of religious and radical 
circles in Great Britain, the Assyrians were the more encouraged to 
press their demands. 

All this the Arabs and Kurds found most galling. The Arabs in 
particular took grave exception to the swaggering conceit of die 
Assyrians, but as they were the prot^g& of me Mandatory Power, 
luuhing wuld be done but grin and bear it. The Kurds for centuries * 
^ known the Assyrians as cut-throat mountaineers, cut on their owa 
am>aMe pltun. The Arab, being a plainsman and a lowlander, dis¬ 
liked bom, the Assyrians rather more as being Oiristians. AbotiH: 1937 
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the British Government made known its policy in re^sect to the ter¬ 
mination of the mandate, and soon ‘Iraq realize that 1932 would see 
independence. In those days 1933 sdli seemed a lon^ way o£F, and 
there was surprisingly litde firmness shown by the minorities during 
the negotiations of the 1930 Anglo-'Iraqi treaty, the object of which « 
was to regulate the relations between the two States on the termination 
of the mandate. It is true that both Kurds and Assyrians pressed for 
guarantees, as both feared intolerance, if not worse, from the Arab 
Government which would take over the control when Britain went out. 
The official British attitude was that guarantees regarding minorities 
should, properly speaking, find no place in treaties between independent 
states, a diplomatic argument sufficiendy impressive to ensure that the 
guarantees which the Kurds and Assyrians demanded were not included 
in the treaty. Even so, 1932 stiU seemed a long way off. 

In the summer of 1932, however, it suddenly began to dawn upon 
people that independence was due in the following October. The 
Assyrians suddenly became restive, and threats of wholesale with¬ 
drawals from the Levies were met, as will be remetpbered, by the 
transfer of the Northamptons by aeroplane from Egypt. The Mar 
Shimun, with his aunt Lady Surma as always active bwind the scenes, 
was very largely responsible for the situation which arose in July, 1932, 
and which necessiuted the recall from leave of the British High 
Commissioner. 

The Mar Shimun and his family had for some years enjoyed the 
bounty of the British Government and the support of large and 
influential sections of British public opinion. What the Patriarchal 
family wanted above all was the establishment of themselves in a 
dominant political and financial position, and to this end they employed 
to die utmost their spiritual authority over the Assyrians. It has been 
said that the Mar Shimun and his family were never very particulw 
what hardships their people were asked to undergo so long as their 
own position remained secure. This seems a callous statement, but it 
is an opinion which is largely held, and by people whose opinion is 
worth having. 

When independence came in October, 1932, the question of the 
setdement of the Assyrians became one of the major questions in ‘Iraqi 
politics. Ihe Assyrians numbered in all some 37,000 souls. Of these 
approximately to,ooo were time-expired Levies—that is to say, young 
menj or men in the prime of life, who had done thrir service in what 
was to ril intents ant^urposes the British Army. Many (rf dwm were 
non-commissioned tmeers of excdlent type and distinguidied record. 
A few had held commisaoned rank. Ev^ one of them on discharw 
went out with a modern service rifle and a supply of ammunition. In 
some cases the rifle issued to them was in lieu or the weapon brot^t 
with them on enlistineat, but in general it was undustood diat the 
was givai to them to enable diem to defend them-elvet ajpunat 
the Kurds, who won; afl known to be armed. 
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The Auyrian Henands {ormulated by Lady Surma and her nephew 
the Mu’ Shimun were that, as a definite racial and national unit, the 
Assyrians should be setded in cute homogeneous bloc. To this later 
the Mar Shimun was to add a demand for temporal power. The ‘Iraqi 
Government, supported by the British Government and hy most fair- 
minded people, argued that it was impossible both in practice and in 
principle to have an armed Assyrian enclave within the new State of 
‘Iraq. The Hakkiari country, from which they originally had come, 
was still denuded of its population, but for various reasons it had been 
allocated to Turkey by the League’s Frontier Commission of 1935. 
The Turks refused point-blank to accept the Assyrians, on the very 
reasonable ground that having once been stabbed in the back by these 
people, they did not want to have anything more to do with them. 
Within ‘Iraq itself there was no suitable area for settling the Assyrians 
en masse, except by dispossessing Kurds. Apart from the illegality of 
such a step, no Arab Government in Baghdad could have dispossessed 
Kurds in favour of Christians without civil war. Those were the 
practical difficulties: the difficulties of principle were just as serious. 
If the Assyrians were settled en masse, including ten thousand highly 
trained armed men and a spiritual leader claiming temporal power, the 
step to complete Assyrian independence would be a short one. Clearly 
such an imperium in imperio was impossible. 

The ‘Iraqi Government decided, therefore, that the Assyrians 
should be settled as and where possible in scattered villages, pointing 
out that even if the Assyrians were thus planted in the middle of 
Kurds, this was what they had always been accustomed to, and indeed 
it was for this very purpose that they had been given their arms. The 
difficulty thus seemed insoluble, and in the high summer of 1933 it 
came to a head. 

While the late King Faisal and his suite were in England the 
trouble began. The ‘Iraqi Government took a firm stand and insisted 
that the h£tr Shimun should sign an undertaking, inter alia renouncing 
any claim to temporal power. About the same time one of his emis¬ 
saries approached two diplomats in Baghdad, urging that pressure 
mig^t be brought to bear on die Turkish Government to permit the 
tran^ of the Assyrians to the Hakkiari country. When it was once 
again made clear toat this was impossible, the said emissary declared, 
and nriade no secret of it, that the Assyrians were determined to do 
something which would focus world opinion upon them. 

About this time it was decided to bring an experienced Briddh 
ofikxr from dw Sudan to undertake the settlement of die Assyrians 
in accordance with die decisions of the ‘Iraqi Government At thinp 
turned out, diit c^cer arrived too late, aim all he could do was to 
take over the organiration ct die relief camp at Mosul in udilch dhe 
‘Iraqi Government is maintaining some i,^ Assyrian wom>Ui and 
dulmn. 

‘The Mar Shimun bong in Baghdad, a prominent part in the dk- 
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cusnons on the spot was taken by one of his henchmen, $ good 
soldier and a respected man named Yaku, hailing from the village of 
Sime^ which is a police post about twenty minutes by car from BoKlik, 
where there is a qaimmaqam of the Arab Government. It was with 
Yaku, there^e, that the local audiorities in Mosul had attempted t& 
enter into discussion. After a good deal of persuasion by British 
officials of the ‘Iraqi Government, Yaku, who had never ceased to 
express his distrust of the Arabs and of the Baghdad Government,'' 
finally consented to come into Mosul on a safe.conduct. When he 
arrived the ‘Iraqi mutasarrif, or governor, asked for a bond for Yaku’s 
good behaviour. This bond was entered into by a Church of England 
missionary (an American cidzen) who had worked in the distria for 
some ten years and to whom Yajtu was well known as a man of 
integrity. Yaku undertook to go to Baghdad to put the ‘Iraqi case, 
as learned by him in Mosul, briore the Mar Shimun, and I under¬ 
stand that he gave some kind of promise to try to persuade the Mar 
Shimun to modify his atdtudc. But Yaku never went to Baghdad: 
instead, he led a party of armed men across the flooded Tigris into 
Syria. In all the mscussions I have had on this quesdon, the Assyrian 
spokesmen say that Yaku took this acdon on being told by ‘Iraqi 
officials that if the Assyrians did not like the settlement plans that 
were being arranged for them they need not remain in ‘Iraq. The 
‘Iraqi officials say that the Assyrians misconstrued, deliberately or 
otherwise, what mey were told, which was that if they did not like 
the settlement plans that were being prepared for them and refused 
to accept them, it would be difficult to see how they could remain in 
‘Iraq. 

Other bands followed the first band, and in all some 1,900 men 
got across. The ‘Iraqi authorides, realizing that the migradon of 
these armed men into Syria might embarrass the French, gave orders 
that no more were to be allowed to leave ‘Iraq. At this point it may 
be stated that some weeks later about sixty or these 1,900 men were 
interrogated on their return to ‘Iraq by a Bridsh officer. Being mosdy 
men of limited intelligence, their evidence is all the more valuable. 
They were to all intents and purposes unanimous in declaring that 
the reason why they went to Syria was that thdr leaders, including 
Yaku, had told them that the French were willing to settle them on 
the most favourable terms, and that they went across with a view to 
seeing the country for themselves before moving their women and 
diildren and belongii^. Be this, however, as it may, the kct remains 
that widiin about a mrtnight they af^tarendy decided to return—ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of the $i^ intersected men the (keision to 
return was taken when they discovered that the promises of favoun- 
able setdement were false. 

This brings us to the beginning of August, 1933. By the dme they 
decided to return the Tigris, which diey bad had to cross in ridts, had 
gone down and was for£ble. The ‘Iraqi Army had posts about a mik 
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ipap along the frontier, tvith a considerable concentration in rear. Ac* 
.ou^u vary as to what happened, and the exact truth will prchably 
ncvi*r be known. But it docs appear that near the Christian /ilh^ 
of Faish Khabur an 'Iraqi post was hailed by a small party of 
-Assyrians, who said they wished to re-enter 'Iraq and give up dieir 
arms. When requested to advance, they attacked the post and wiped 
it out. On this a larger body of Assyrians, numbering between 300 
and 500, waded across, and through the gap created by the destruction- 
of the ‘Iraqi post moved against the concentration of troops behind. 
This was an overt act of rebellion. Some comment has been made 
upon the fatt that the ‘Iraqi Government had previously declined to 
accede to British requests for the removal from the Northern Com¬ 
mand of Bckir Sidky Beg, the General Officer Commanding, on the 
ground that he was a notorious anti-Assyrian and that his presence at 
the head of the ‘Iraqi Army in that area was a standing provocation. 

The ‘Iraqi Government’s refusal to remove him was, however, 
reasonable. The only danger threatening the state was in the north, 
and as Bekir was one of the best ‘Iraqi serving generals, why should 
he be removed ? The question was a particularly pertinent one having 
regard to the situation at the moment. Here were the rebel Assyrians 
—for the Mar Shimun's movement had by now taken a definite 
military form. It was the first occasion on which Arab troops had 
come in conflict with the much-vaunted Assyrians. The Arabs them¬ 
selves were doubtful, having for fifteen years been hypnotized into an 
inferiority complex vis-i-vis the Assyrians. Moreover, they knew well 
that the Kurds were watching closely, and if a signal initial success 
had been gained by the Assyrians the whole of Kurdistan might have 
gone up as well. It is well known that during the periods in which 
the Kurds have been quiet in the past, what very largely has kept them 
quiet has been the uncertainty whether or not they would be bombed 
by British aeroplanes. The 1930 treaty provides for British military 
co-operation against ‘Iraq’s external enemies, and according to an 
official reply given some time ago in the House of Commons, the 
British Government would discuss on its merits any question of inter¬ 
vention in any internal trouble that might arise within ‘Iraq. If the 
returning Assyrians had been successful, it is fairly certain that British 
co-operation with the ‘Iraqi troops against them would at least have 
been discussed. As things turned out, however, this question nevo*' 
arose, and the Kurds sdlT remain in doubt as to British action in the 
future. But in the early days of August all that the Arabs could see 
was that thn were now arrayed in open warfare against the famous 
Assyrians. For them it was absobtdy essential, the Yaku rebdUion 
having begun, to strike down the Assyrians once and for all. The 
Assyrians on ffieir part never anticipate that die Arab Army would 
beat them in a straight fight. 

Yet that it what happened. When the rouming Assyrians met die 
Arab Army conoentratra bdiind Faish Ksdmr t^ got as good at 
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they gave. It may be that no one was more surprised than the Ar|^ 
themselves, but at all events a pursuit of die retreating rdids hqi^ 
and siiout August 4 to 5 there was a good deal of savage fighdag th: 
the hills, quarter being neither given nor asked on either side, as » 
the genial Central Asian custom. ; ■ , 

In the meantime, while the pursuit was going on, a number dt 
Assyrian “ friendlies ’’—that is, Assyrians who, like the majority djie 
nation, were unwilling to follow the Mar Shimun in all his wild 
ideas—thought it advisable to seek the protection of the ‘Iraqi police. 
In the area affected there was a plice post at Simel with the ‘Iraqi 
flag flying above it, as it had been flown daily for years. To die 
protection of this flag there came nearly a hundred men of the Baz 
tribe, voluntarily and of their own free i^l, to ensure that they should 
not be slaughtered as the result of becoming involved in the guerrilla 
fighung which was going on in the mountains around. It was also 
put about in the surrounding villages, notably by the plice sergeant 
in charge of the Simel post, that any Assyrians wishing to make sure 
of their lives should come in. By August 10 about 400 male Assyrians 
had arrived at Simel, and on that day all those who had arms were 
disarmed. 

Next day the Army arrived at Simel. It is clear by now that the 
Army had taken the mt between its teeth. According to pro-Assyrian 
propgandists the events I am now to describe were premeditated. It 
IS argued that, by collusion between certain civil and plice authorities 
on the one hand and the Army Command on the other, the stage was 
set for a thorough-going massacre. It is pinted out that the Bridsh 
inmeedng officer of puce was suddenly transferred to Baghdad and 
a British Army officer serving with the ‘Iraqi Government was sud¬ 
denly sent to Mosul, the alleged object being to get these Englishmen 
removed from the pssibility of seeing what was going to happen. 
‘This, however, is by no means proved, and in my opinion the allega¬ 
tion that they were deliberately sent out of the way is unfounded. 

On the omer hand, while tne actual happnings of August ti may 
not have been planned, there seems litde ttoubt that on mat day the 
‘Iraqi Army Command found themselves, after several days’ savage 
but victorious fighting against the feared Assyrians, in a position \sheie 
they had about 400 of these enemies at their mercy, ^e slaughter 
beg^ in die morning and went on till afternoon. ’The unanned 
Assyri ans were segre^ted by the police sergeant refdred to above, 
and were then murdered by the ‘Iraqi Army, scone being shot widi 
revolven, some clubbed witn rifle butts, and die rest mac&ie-gunned 
within dieir housm or as they tried to escap from them. While this 
was going on several Assyrians tri^ to chimp into women’s dodies, 
but me nine police sergeant busied himsdf gt^g round the huts and 
forcing diese men out into the open, when me troop deidt with 
>hm. There is no evidence of a^ massacre of womra and children, 
tflibot^ a few inevioddy wci,. kiUed. 
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^ Following the tJd Turkish custom, the authorities bro^t in tribes' 
Ijlpen, Kurds and Shanunar Arabs, to loot and destroy. They ihd their 
‘^vodt so well that twenty villages were completely and uiteriy 
sfestroyed, litde being left standing, while twenty more were partially 
destroyed. The looting got so bad that the police finally look it upon 
memselves m intervene, and they attacked the marauders so heartily 
that the great Shaikh of the Shammar, Ajil al-)awer, came in person¬ 
ally to complain to the police authorities that they were “ pressing ” 
his people unduly. 

To show how completely the Army Command took control of 
things, it may be pointed out that on August ii there were 2,000 
armra police within easy telephone call had mere been any disturbance 
at Simel calling for police action.* Moreover, a veil of silence was 
drawn across the north for five days. It is said, and also denied, that 
British aeroplanes were forbidden to fly north of Mosul. I believe it to 
be true that during these days the British R.A.F. rest camp, which 
for a number of years has b^n established in the mountains of Ser 
Amadiya, was .not once flown over and the troops there, who had 
heard vague reports of trouble, began to wonder how serious things 
were. What is certain is that the qaimmaqam of Dohuk, the chief 
local government officer in the area and only a few miles distant from 
Simel, did not learn of the massacre until the i6th, on which date the 
Minister of Interior, who was then in Mosul, also got the first news of 
what had happened, Baghdad having become somewhat uneasy and 
having asked him to investigate. He went to Simel and at once 
hurri^ back to Mosul, giving instructions for medical and every other 
kind of assistance to be sent up. 

The bodies were buried within a day or two, one officer being 
known to have buried those of three hundred and five men, one 
woman and four children. As late as September 19, a British officer 
found a few bodies of men still unburied in the houses, the whole 
place being completely uninhabitable. 

In two other distri^ Kirkuk and Rowanduz, trouble was narrowly 
averted. The Moslem bazaar in Kirkuk, where it is still remembered 
that in 1925 the Assyrian Levies ran amok and murdered about 300 
Arabs, was extremely excited by a rumour that a young Moslem ^rl, 
who had been reported missing, had been murderra by the Assyrians. 
The timely discovery by the pwee that she had, in fact, been murdood 
by her aunt prevented the outbreak of an anti-Assyrian movement, 
llie ‘Iraqi authorities kept a firm hand on the situation and Kirkuk 
remained ^et. 

In the Rowanduz area it is known that a high ‘Iraqi police oflker 
had for some little time previously been going round die I^didi 
tribes, endeavouring to incite them against the Assyrians, it is be¬ 
lieved diat when he learned that a small party of Assyrians derided 
one night to leave dieir village, he anai^^ for an “inrident ” to 
take [dace between diem and the police. Fortunatdy, a oertrin peiiOn 
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in the neighbourhood, whose identity 1 have been specially adted 
not to rev^, heard of the departure of these Assyrians and sent (alt 
messugers with instrucdons at all costs to bring them back. The 
messugers succeeded in intercepting them and winging them bade 
before any <uch incident could take place. Thus nothing happened 
at Rowanduz. 

At Baiji, however, while there was no actual killing of Assyrian^ 
there was a disturbance sufficient to hold up work on me ‘Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company’s pipe-line for a week. The Assyrian workmen em¬ 
ployed by the company became very nervous; a sub-secdon of the 
Shammar came in on motor-lorries and attempted loodng and in¬ 
cendiarism. The ‘Iraq Railways, a Government department, also had 
trouble with their Assyrians, who. declined for a dme to work except 
in a body and insisted on sending their women and children to 
Baghdad—where possible to the R.A.F. camp at Hinaidi. 

Many people in Baghdad sdll do not know what happened in 
Simel. Wild rumours of course circulated among the Chrisdan 
minorities, and all kinds of atrocities were alleged. These allegations, 
however, can be discounted: the correct story is substantially as I have 
narrated it above. The total number of Assyrians killed will probably 
not have exceeded 700—in all likelihood 600 will be found to be nearer 
the mark. The number of dead at Simel probably did not exceed 350. 
Those killed in fair fight, whether during the actual clash near Faish 
Khabur, or in the subsequent pursuit through the hills, totalled prob¬ 
ably 250 to 300. Of the 1,900 Assyrians who crossed into Syria there 
were on the day on which I left ‘Iraq (September 23, 1933) about 550 
still in Syria, a nominal roll of whom l^d been supplied by the 
French authorities. The rest appear to have drifted back into ‘Iraq 
and are scattered through the norm. In the meantime the Mar Shimirn 
is understood to have adopted the attitude that by the killing of the^ 
Assyrians the Arabs have started a blood feud, and in the interests ^ 
future peace this should be expiated, not by the slaughter of Arabs 
Assyrians, but by the payment of blood money—presumably to him 
on oehalf of his people. 

The Moslem reaction to these events, in so far as the news wiis, 
known, was extremely interesting. What every Moslem realized w||s 
that, Simel in' no Simel, the Assyrian bubble was finally burst. 

&st days of August proved conclurively that in open fij^t the Aisfe 
troops were as g^ as the Assyrians. Moreover, whatever one’s viewsi 
about the Simel incident may be, there is no doubt that it clinched thi 
matter—to use a grisly pun, the Assyrians were “ settled.” Today in 
‘Iraq the Assyrians are like die Chaldeans, or the Armenians, or any 
other Christian minority. Their ^It is gone altfaou^ it is coor 
spicuously notable how loyally die Assyrians actually serving in dib 
Levies have stood fest They have not beoi shaken at all, althou^ 
naturally diey have been rathernervy. ' ^ 

Mosira t^iinion among the more intdiiigent pec^ was disrinetiy 
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Among the lower classes there was evidence of great 
l«nh7tk>n. While everyone who stops to think for a moment 
diat the Assyrian qtiestion is a complicated poblem, conwning rpCkl, 
natiom^ political, and religious facKHs, it remains true that, the 
moment me issue comes to arms, everything is forgotten 'excep the 
religious factor. 


This explains the sute into which die Christian minorities in 

K al were thrown. In Baghdad they were extremely nervous: in 
1 and the north I found them in a state of acute terror. When I 


ifeft Baghdad 1 saw Hikmet Beg Sulaiman, the Minister of Interior, 
^ho gave me full permission to visit any part of the north I liked, 
inclumng Simel which I had speciallv menuoned. When, however, I 
reached Mosul, 1 found that the Mo^ taxi-drivers, who are nearly all 
Christians, had been informed by the Army Command that any of 
them taking “ an inquirer ” around or giving any information to 
such a person would be killed. It was thus impossible for me to go 
further north than Mosul. Even in Mosul I came upon one taxi- 
driver who refused to overtake and pass a body of troops marching 
along the street, obviously afraid that the “insult” would later be 
vidted upon him. In Mosul I found the general feeling very strongly 
and-Chrisdan and in great part and-Bridsh. When 1 Im Baghdad me 
and-Bridsh feeling was beginning to subside, the reason being that the 
Arabs had begun to see that they must depend on Bridsh support at 
Geneva in any League inquiry into Assyrian aflairs. 

For Bridsh policy must of necessity be to allow in this particular 
;^nstance the dead past to bury its deaa. The Christian minorities are 
agitating for a restoration of some kind of British control in the north 
of ‘Iraq, if only over the army and the police. They are understood 
in this to have the backing of die French, whose interest it is, in order 
tceprolong their mandate over Syria, to emphasize and magnify what- 
evp trouUes ‘Ir^ may have met in her first year of indspendence. 
W'^hile British omcial policy is to stave oS awkward questions at 
GoKva, private British opinion in ‘Iraq I found to be rather mixed. 
Personally, most of the British people were blazing with indignation 
oyer Sima. The business community, however, was inclined to take 
me view that there was much to be said for die official policy that 
Britain had adopted. Even the big Christian merchants, in thdr 
terror the Moslem reprisals that mig^t follow any anti-Modm 
ami pro-Assyrian outburst in Europe, are anxious to leave well alone, 
althou^ one has only to talk to them for a few minutes to realise 
the (L^ of their fediitg ova the murder of Christians, even to the 
Insignificant number of 300. As an old Shiah carpet seller said to me, 
iust^oK 1 left “ What is diis at Simel ? If you want killing, why 
pot have big killirm? Why aU this rydte>omt?” 

|_ -yhe Britidi poucy of w^tewadi, if without disrespect it can be so 
p s ai ae d, is officially justified on the twofdd ground that iamoras hir 
Piests in ‘Iraq must dqiend entirdy on the niaimen'iTice of sedarilyt 
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filM'^BOtablf ^ iispoial ffl*nn}u|j||bidont} demi^ <l!lp^ 
:^^Lm a hiHdnn agaiiW any povdble thnut from de. acrd^ n i ijWt 
Tolley or Patia, jt it a cardinal pdint of 
Joj^iort dw ‘Iraqi Government in unifyiag me countiy. Utae 'aid ^ 
no question that the Mar Shimoa’s movement represented a dcUheiM 
and dangerous direat p d» authority of Baghdad. The Arabs could 
ttiin i^Edrd to allow a successful rebrJIirm in the nordi, did it laeltW 
(hat BrUain cannot affen'd to bade the minted a^inst the Centrd' 
Govo'nnieat' in Baghdad.- j-‘ 

This brings jis to (he final point—namely, diat Britain, ai»}<£ri^aio 
js responnble for the ^^ht in which the A^yrians'now finil^ 
^emsclyes. Britain has subudizhd and encoura^ these jpec^e—id 
the beginning, no doubt, in the honest bdief that British control wouM 
ctmain, at l^t as long as the present generation. Now Britam 
Iws to all intents and purposes abandoned them, and as Sir Pratu^ 
Hiimjduys said at Geneva during the thscussions on the ‘Iraq mands^ 
Iqr the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League last year, th^ 
moral responnbUity rests with Britain. Now, there are abemt Sidld 
indigenous Assyrians in ‘Iraq—that is to say, Assyrians who woK.. 
occupying their present villages in pre-war times. These in the nmoil 
have hot supported the Mar Shinum and are perfectly willing, if nei 
actually anxious, to remain settled where they are. Piobat^ dxxii' 
^pon would be willing to take dieir chance and remain. This leaver 
end df the total of 37,000 of the Assyrian pec^le say about 30 , 040 . 
34,000 who now cannot possibly remain living within die froatim el 
‘InM). There is no confidence or faith between them and the Anb$|, 
1^ if they remain fiirdier “incidents” are bound to happen. }t# 
quite clear that Britain must settle thes^|)eople somehow. - T'iuiE^ 
Perua have raised point blank to halfe them. It rty^ns cleitf ' 1 h«! 
die Prench do not want mem in Syria... There has been tafit of 
dtem in Cyrils, but doubtless the Cypriotes wiU luiyv thdr ettedi 
altevt on mat—diey have already seen themsclws out-Oreeked by^ 
dte Armenians! Germany has stugened very womtivdy, afidre^ 
‘:nwne not csSRctelly, that ^ would M wifiing to settle the Asmhuf^ 
m Tang^njn^ pitivided Britten woe to band diu tontofy ^ 
'the' ^ve is a risttmi of die ‘Iracp-Assteten dtuation as I % 
fresh teom.leaving die countn and afto lo% tteks widi all efasateid 
dm pUpitlarion, widi pec^ile.ot m'liy nstmia&es and aU wteks of 

bnumiiL, ' 

Stpemher ag, 1933. 







